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PREFAGE. 


The plan for the/publication of the Final Report of the Geological Survey sub- 
mitted by the Chief Geologist to the Geological Board, and adopted by them, provided 
for two volumes on Geology, two on Palzontology, one on Economic Geology, and 
one on Zoology, Botany, and Agriculture. It also contemplated the preparation of a 
general geological map of the State. In framing this plan, the requirements of the 
organic law of the Survey, as construed by the Geological committees in the Legisla- 
ture, the Geological Board, and the Geological Corps, were carefully complied with. 

Section 5 of the act authorizing the Geological Survey provides that “when the 
said survey shall be fully completed, the Chief Geologist shall make to the Governor 
a final report, including the results of the entire survey, accompanied by such draw- 
ings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illustrate the same, and by a 
simple geological map showing by colors and other appropriate means the stratifica- 
tion of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the beds of mineral de- 
posits, and the character and extent of the different geological formations.” In obedi- 
ence to this requirement, but before the completion of the field and office work of the 
Survey, the Chief Geologist submitted to the Governor sufficient material to form two 
of the volumes specified in his plan for the Final Report. The publication of this 
material was authorized by the Legislature as Volume I. of the Final Report of the 
Geological Survey, and twenty thousand copies of this volume were ordered to be 
printed. The quantity of material presented was, however, so large that it could not 
be conveniently included in a single cover; and it was, therefore, thought by the Geo- 
logical Board best to publish the volume in two parts, one of which should be de- 
voted to Geology, and the other to Pakeontology. In the very generous provision 
made for the publication of this volume, it was specified that it should be published 
on paper of superior quality, and that, in all respects, the work should be done in the 
best possible style. No special provision was made, however, for securing the publi- 
cation of the report in the style contemplated by the Legislature, and when the mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the printer it was found that no authority had been 
conveyed to the Geological Board, or any other officer of the State, to purchase and 
use any other paper than that supplied under the general contracts made by the Sec- 
retary of State. Asa consequence, Part I. of the volume was printed on paper simi- 
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lar in quality to that used for other State documents; and the volume, in size and 
finish, was hardly in keeping with the magnitude and value of the work of which it 
constituted the record, and was less creditable to the Geological Corps and to the 
State than it would have been if the Legislature had conveyed full authority to carry 
its intentions into execution. 

Before the publication of Part II. of this volume the Legislature convened, and im- 
mediately authorized the Secretary of State to purchase in open market larger and 
better paper. Part II., therefore, appeared in much more creditabte style than Part I. 
Although the want of uniformity in the size of these volumes and the inelegant ap- 
pearance of Part I. are universally regretted, and are causes of special mortification 
to the members of the Geological Corps, some compensation may be found in the 
fact that the cost of the volume has been diminished just in the ratio of its defects 
of style in publication. It will be noticed that the numerous engravings which illus- 
trate the volume are executed in a manner that leaves very little to desire, and that 
Part II. was printed on paper of a size and quality not inappropriate to the import- 
ance of a document which will not only have permanent value at home, but will be 
widely distributed, and be, to some extent, an exponent of the culture of our peo- 
ple; and yet the entire cost of twenty thousand copies—eighteen thousand in 
English and two thousand in German—of the two volumes comprising Parts I. and 
II. of Volume I., was $69,381.94, or $3.47 per copy. This is exclusive of the cost of 
the bound atlas of Prof. Andrews’s maps, which cost $12,400. The very large edition 
published of each of the reports of the Geological Survey has been regarded by some 
persons a8 an extravagance, and one for which the Geological Corps is responsible. 
This is, however, an undeserved imputation. The selfish interests of the Geological 
Corps would have been much better consulted by the publication, in more elegant 
style, of a very much smaller number of these reports. They would then have been 
more highly prized, and would have reflected greater honor on their authors, since 
geological reports, like other things, are valued very much in the ratio of their rarity. 
They have been reconciled, however, to the possibility that their publications would 
be contemned because so common, by the consideration that, in issuing them in large 
but cheap editions, the Legislature had best carried out the wholesome democratic 
principle of “the greatest good to the greatest numbers.” It is but just to all con- 
cerned, however, that the credit or discredit of these large editions should be given to 
the Legislature, and not to the Geological Corps. It should also be said that the pro- 
priety of publishing large editions of the geological reports has been attested by the 
eagerness with which they have been sought by our people, and the rapidity with 
which the entire editions have been exhausted. Already thousands of applications 
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remain in the hands of the members of the Legislature, State officers, and the Geo- 
logical Corps, which can not be supplied. 

The history of the publication of Volume II. of our Final Report, now given to 
the public, is in many respects similar to that of the first. It was submitted to the 
Legislature at ita last session, and was then ordered to be printed in an edition of 
twenty thousand copies. An appropriation of $60,000 was made to cover the cost of 
such publication, a sum which, owing to a considerable reduction in the cost of pub- 
lication during the past year, and a very careful economy on the part of those who 
have had charge of the expenditure, has proved sufficient for the purpose. An effort 
was also made by the Legislature to secure the publication of this volume in a style 
“fully equal to that of Part II. of Volume I. This was done by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to have paper of the requisite size and quality manufactured expressly 
for the geological report. It unfortunately happened, however, that the paper sup- 
plied on the contract proved inferior to the samples offered when the contract was 
awarded, and it was consequently rejected. 

The alternative now presented itself of a delay of several months, or the use of in- 
ferior paper then in the hands of the Secretary of State. The latter was chosen, and 
consequently Part I. of Volume II. is printed in the same style as the correspond- 
ing part of Volume I., while larger and better paper was supplied for Part II., making 
this to correspond with Part II. of Volume I. The result of these accidents has been 
that we have two volumes on Geology in which the page is smaller and the paper 
lighter than was desirable, and yet the cost has thereby been considerably reduced. 
At the same time we have two volumes on Paleontology in which the page is 
larger—necessitated by the size of the plates—and the paper is of better quality. 
This want of uniformity in'the entire series of volumes will be generally deplored, 
but it has been inevitable in the circumstances of their publication. 

In framing the original plan for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, it was 
supposed that all the matter descriptive of the general and local geology of the State 
could be included in two volumes devoted to Geology ; but when the detailed reports 
on all the eighty-eight counties we were epecifically required to examine and describe 
were completed, it was found that abundant matter had been supplied for three vol- 
umes. A third volume on Geology has, therefore, been prepared, and now awaits the 
action of the Legislature. This volume includes reports on the following counties: 

Of the First District—Ashland, Belmont (north half), Carroll, Columbiana, Coshoc 
ton, Guernsey (north half), Harrison, Holmes, Huron, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, 
Mahoning, Medina, Muskingum (north half), Portage, Richland, Stark, Tuscarawas, 
Wayne. 
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Of the Third District—Butler, Clinton, Darke, Fayette, Franklin, Miami, Preble, 
Warren. ze 

Of the Fourth Distrit—Champaign, Logan, Shelby. 

It will be seen that the above list includes some of the richest and most populous 
agricultural and mining counties in the State, and it would be a great injustice to their 
inhabitants if, after paying their portion of the general expenses of the Survey and 
for the ptiblication of reports on other portions of the State, they were denied their 
share of the benefits of the Survey. The matter for the third volume has been, to a 
considerable extent, prepared since the appropriations for the salaries of the Geological 
Corps were discontinued; much of it is, therefore, a gratuitous contribution, with 
which the Corps should be credited when a comparison is made between the value of 
their services and the compensation they have received. Some of the maps and other ' 
illustrations of this volume are already engraved, so that the cost of its publication 
will be something less than that of either of its predecessors; in, other words, from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a copy, according to the size of the edition published. 

A large amount of new palsontological material has been gathered during the last 
year, which, with that crowded out of previous reports by the necessary limitation of 
space and expense, would, if fully described, go far toward forming a third volume 
on Paleontology; but no such volume has been had in contemplation, and it may 
‚very well remain as a subject for farther legislation, when the financial condition of 
the country shall better justify the expenditure of the money necessary for its pub- 
lication. 

As the value of the paleontological portion of our report is still underestimated in 
some quarters, it may not be out of place to repeat here what has been said on this 
subject in some of our former reports, viz., that the fossils found in our rocks are not. 
mere objects for idle curiosity, but are of the highest practical importance, since 
they, in fact, constitute the only reliable guides in the study of our sedimentary 
rocks. The whole system of classification in modern geology is based upon them, and 
it is not too much to say that no man can be a good geologist who has not consider- 
able familiarity with them. Figures and descriptions of the characteristic fossils of 
our formations will, therefore, prove of great utility to our students and teachers of 
geology; and it is, indeed, difficult to see how they can make much progress in the 
study of the geology of the districts in which they live without the assistance they 
afford. It is also true that the wealth and power of any community consist quite as 
much in the ideas in their heads as the dollars in their pockets; and it is even prob- 
able that the revelations which have been made through the Geological Survey, of 
) the strange and varied extinct forms of life with which our rocks are crowded, will 
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prove a source of as much pleasure and profit to our people as the facts that have 
been gathered in regard to the mineral resources of the State. In the geological sur- 
veys which have been organized by the most enlightened communities of our own 
and other countries, the fossils found have uniformly been the subjects of careful 
study and profuse illustration. This has not been the result of a vain craving for 
notoriety on the part of the palseontologists, but has been a response to a demand 
created by an interest in such subjects which pervades every cultivated population. 
That such an interest exists among our own people is shown by the avidity with 
which our palseontological reports have been sought, and by the value attached to 
them by those who possess them. 

In the plan proposed for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, in addition to 
the reports on Geology and Paleontology, it was suggested that there should be one 
volume devoted to Economic Geology, and another to Zoölogy, Botany, and Agricul- 
ture. Of these volumes, the first was intended to include an exhaustive and accurate 
review of all our mineral staples—coal, iron, peat, clay, salt, oil, building material, 
ete.—both as regards their geology and technology. A large amount of labor: has 
been expended in the preparation of this volume, and it may be said to be more than 
half done. But the investigations of which this report was to embody the results 
had not been finished when, in February, 1874, the appropriations for the field and 
oflice work of the Survey were exhausted. An attempt has been made in the prepara- 
tion of this volume to determine the quality, uses, and best methods of manufacture 
of our mineral staples, not only by means of the ordinary chemical analyses, but by 
carefully gathering the results of all the trials to which they have been subjected in 
real life, and by original experiments made with an amount of material and under 
such conditions as would afford a practical and ‘‘ working” test of each. For the 
completion of this volume six months’ time and an expenditure of $4,000 to $5,000 
would be necessary. 

The volume on Zoölogy and Botany has been nearly completed, and at a very small 
expense to the State. The Botanical report was prepared by Dr. C. H. Beardsley, of 
Painesville, who has given a large part of two seasons to it, with no other compensa- 
tion than his expenses. | 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton, of Columbus, has charged himself with the preparation of the 
report on Birds. This is nearly or quite ready for publication, and is very full and 
accurate. In the execution of his work Dr. Wheaton has received no other compen- 
sation than the payment of his expenses in visiting the museums at Washington, 
Philadelphia, and other eastern cities, where he had an opportunity of comparing his 
material with al) that collected in other portions of our country. 
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The reports on Mammals, Fishes, Mollusks, and Insects are not yet completed, but 
could be finished in a few months, with an expenditure of not more than $500. _ 

For the preparation of the Geological Map specified in the act authorizing the Geo- 
logical Survey, an expenditure of perhaps $1,500 would be necessary. This would be 
consumed in making a review, in the field, of the ground gone over by the various 
assistants on the Survey, in order to secure accuracy and consistency in the general 
results, and also to put the facts gathered from all sources on paper in a creditable 
style. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that— 

Ist. The field work of the Geological Survey is all done. 

2d. Reports have been prepared on the physical geography and general geological 
structure of the State; also upon each of the eighty-eight counties into which the 
State is divided, and upon the principal fossil forms found in our rocks. 

8d. Of these reports—in addition to three reports of progress (1869, 1870, and 
1871)—two volumes on Geology, two on Paleontology, and two portfolios of maps and 
charts have been already published. 

4th. Of the complete series of the reports of the Survey, three volumes yet remain 
to be published, viz., one on Geology (already completed), one on Economic Geology, 
and another on Zoölogy, Botany, etc.—the two latter requiring some months of time 
and an appropriation of $5,000 before they can be finished. As these three unpub- 
lished volumes are without expensive illustrations, they can be issued in the same 
style with the volumes on Geology, at a cost not exceeding one dollar per copy. 

5th. A general Geological Map of the State, five by six feet in dimensions, can be 
prepared at a cost not greater than $1,500. 

A few additional facts in regard to the Geological Survey may be of general interest. 
The survey began June 1, 1869, and it may be said to have continued to June 1, 1874, 
although the salaries of the officers were paid only to February 15 of that year. The 
total amount expended by the State on the Geological Survey has been $256,017.66, 
of which sum $86,764.17 were expended on the survey proper, and $169,253.49 on 
publication. 

The publications of the Survey, including the volume now issued, consist of 116,000 
volumes 8va, in part re-published in German, containing numerous engraved plates, 
maps and sections, and three portfolios of charts. 

Although the aggregate cost of the Survey may seem to be large, it should be re- 
membered that all the expenditure except that for field and office work ($86,764.17) 
was returned to the people of Ohio in books which cost far less than similar volumes 
would be published for by private parties. As regards the practical benefits of the 
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Survey, it would probably not be difficult to prove that the increase in the value of 
property in a single township consequent upon the development of its coal mines—a 
development prompted and directed by the Geological Survey—has exceeded ten-fold 
its entire cost. Yet the benefits which will follow an accurate knowledge of the 
geological structure and mineral resources of the State have only just begun to be 
felt, and they will continue to operate for centuries. 

As compared with similar surveys made in other States, it is believed that it will 
be difficult to point to any one which has been brought to a completion within as 
short a time, and with so small an expenditure of money, and yet in which as much 
and as good work has been done. 

That the geology of the State is exhausted, that all desirable facts are gathered in 
reference to our useful minerals, that no errors have been committed—none of these 
things are claimed ; but it is asserted that an honest and energetic use was made of 
the time and money expended on the Survey, and that its fruits will be worth much 
more than their cost to the people of Ohio. An exhaustive survey of the State, with 
ita area of 39,964 square miles, its varied geology, its innumerable fossils, and its great 
and diversified mineral wealth, would require many years of time, and would cost 
perhaps a million of dollars. The present Survey was originally limited in time to 
three years, and though it was said by those who initiated it that it could not and 
should not be finished in less than ten years, and it was continued by special enact- 
ments more than a year and a half beyond the term first prescribed, the financial 
condition of the country at the close of 1873 prompted the Legislature to instruct the 
Geological Corps to bring the work to an end. 

In these circumstances it has been impossible for the Geological Corps to accom- 
plish all they had hoped to do in the commencement of the Survey; and if it should 
be found that the reports of the Survey do not supply all the information desired on the 
subjects of which they treat, it should be remembered that the work has been under 
such restrictions of time and money that greater perfection was not attainable. In 
view of all the embarrassments and uncertainties under which the Survey has been 
carried on, it may be a matter of congratulation to all who have been interested in 
its progress that it has attained the degree of symmetry and completeness it now 
presents, and that in the scale of expenditure and measure of detail adopted it has 
been brought so nearly to a successful close. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


In Ohio we have no geological formations intervening between the 
Carboniferous and the Quaternary, and have, therefore, no representa- 
tives of the Permian, Triassic, Cretaceous, or Tertiary systems. The 
reason of this is simply, that about the close of the Carboniferous age 
the Alleghany Mountains were raised, carrying up all the area lying 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. From that time to the Qua- 
ternary no part of this region, with the exception of the southern mar- 
gin, was ever submerged, and, therefore, no deposits were made on it 
during the ages I have enumerated. West of the Mississippi the land 
has been often and long below the ocean level since the epoch of the 
Coal Measures, and there all the newer formations are well represented. 
The materials which accumulated during the Quaternary are beds of 
clay, sand, gravel, and bowlders, which have received the name of Drift, 
because they are generally foreign to the localities where they are found, 
and have been transported (drifted) sometimes hundreds of miles from 
their places of origin. 

The Drift phenomena of Ohio constitute a marked feature in its geol- 
ogy; one, indeed, more apparent and conspicuous to the superficial ob- 
server than any other, inasmuch as the Drift deposits cover nearly all 
parts of the State, and frequently conceal the underlying rocks so as 
to completely mask the fundamental geological structure. Perhaps no 
other State has so complete a series of these deposits, or a more legible 
record of the remarkable sequence of events which gave character to this 
chapter in geological history. The Quaternary system deserves, there- 
fore, and will receive in this report, as full and thorough an exposition 
as our limitation of space will permit. Like most of the formations 
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enumerated in the preceding chapters, the Quaternary has already been 
briefly discussed ; but while the other groups are so simple that a few 
words may suffice to convey a clear idea of them, or at least of the new 
things we have learned about them, the Drift phenomena are too com- 
plicated, too little understood, and too interesting to be so summarily 
dismissed. It is true, also, that the causes that produced such marked 
effects in Ohio during the Quaternary age, covered in their action a 
much wider field than any one state or county ; and for a proper under- 
standing of the facts observed here, it is necessary that the record made 
elsewhere should be consulted. Although the last formed of all the geo- 
logical series, and for this reason presenting the fullest and freshest 
record, the deposits of the Quaternary age have been the most difficult 
of all to decipher. The significance of facts observed in one locality be- 
comes apparent only by comparing them with those seen in other and 
distant places; and it is by this process alone that any intelligent idea 
has been gained of the remarkable sequence of events which took place 
in the Quaternary age. I have, therefore, thought it best to include in 
this sketch of the Drift of Ohio brief notices of the observations made 
on similar phenomena outside of our State limits, and such as constitute 
the basis of the theories which have been proposed for the solution of 
the problems of the Quaternary. We shall thus be able to estimate 
more justly the import of our observations, and shall see how far they 
confirm or controvert the views that have been heretofore advanced. 
The most important facts which the study of the Drift has brought to 
light are, briefly, as follows: 

ist. Over the nerthern half of North Amercia, and down as low as the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, we find, not every where, but in most localities 
where the nature of the underlying rocks is such as to retain inscrip- 
tions made upon them, the upper surface of these rocks ground or planed 
off, or furrowed and striated in a peculiar and striking manner, evidently 
by the actfon of one great denuding agent. It is now agreed by all 
geologists that this agent was ice. There has been some difference of 
opinion as to whether this ice rested upon land, or floated upon water; 
in other words, whether it formed glaciers or icebergs; but no one who 
has seen glaciers, and has observed the eflect they produce on the rocks 
over which they move, and who examines good exposures of the mark- 
ings to which I have reference, will fail to pronounce them the products 
of glacial action. The track of a glacier is as unmistakable as that of a 
man or a bear, and is as significant and trustworthy as any other legible 
inscription. 

Though having a general north and south direction, locally the glacial 
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scratches have very different bearings, conforming in a rude way to the 
present topography, and following the directions of the great lines of 
drainage. In Canada, and in our’Eastern and Middle States, these ice- 
marks are universal. In the Mississippi valley, on certain uplands, like 
those of the Wisconsin lead-region, no glacial furrows have been discov- 
ered; but on most of the highlands, and in all the lowlands, lake-basins, 
and great valleys, they are distinctly discernible down to the limits 
specified, if the underlying rock has been such as to retain them. 

2d. Some of the valleys and channels which bear the marks of glacial 
action—evidently formed by ice, and dating from the ice period, or an 
earlier epoch—are excavated far below the present lakes and water- 
courses which occupy them. These valleys seem to form connected lines 
of drainage at a lower level than the present river systems, and in part 
lower than the present sea level; such, indeed, as could not now be pro- 
duced without a continental elevation of several hundred feet. The evi- 
dence on which this assertion is based will be cited farther on. 

3d. Upon the glaciated surface we find a series of unconsolidated 
materials, generally stratified, called Drift deposits. Of these, the first 
and lowest, though not always present, is a tough, blue, unstratified 
clay, generally thickly set with small stones; more rarely containing 
those of larger size, ground and scratched. From this character it is 
called the bowlder clay. In the Eastern States, and near outcrops of 
crystalline rocks, sheets or heaps of gravel and bowlders are frequently 
found resting upon the glaciated surface. 

4th. In certain localities the pebbly “ hard-pan,” or bowlder clay, is 
overlaid by a greater or less thickness of fine, laminated clay, without 
pebbles. This laminated clay corresponds closely with the “ Saugeen 
clay ” of Sir William Logan, but it shades into the bowlder clay below 
in such a way that it is impossible to draw any distinctly marked line 
between them. Both the laminated and pebbly clays are, therefore, re, 
garded as parts of one formation, and the name Erie clay is retained 
for that, since it was coined by Sir William Logan to designate its 
exact equivalent on the north shore of Lake Erie. 

5th. On the surface of the clays I have mentioned there is found, over 
a large area in Ohio and other Western States, a layer of carbonaceous 
matter, with logs and stumps, and sometimes upright trees. This car- 
bonaceous layer I have termed the Forest Bed, since it is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
part of the area previously occupied by the ice-sheet. In some parts of 
southern Ohio this horizon is marked by deposits of peat now deeply 
buried under the later-formed deposits of the Drift. The remains of the 
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elephant, mastodon, and giant beaver are found in and above the Forest 
Bed,-but nowhere yet below it. 

6th. Above the old soil which has been described we find a series of 
stratified deposits, sometimes of considerable thickness, evidently the 
product of a submergence by which a large land area was deeply buried 
beneath a mass of transported material. In southern Ohio these later 
Drift deposits consist of white, laminated brick-clay, yellow and blue 
clays, the latter containing bowlders, and sometimes heavy beds of gravel 
and sand. In the northern counties of Ohio the upper strata of the Drift, 
and the equivalents of those last mentioned, are laminated, usually some- 
what sandy clays, and locally beds of sand and gravel, which, from the 
fact that they have been washed down from the watershed, and have 
been transported by the draining streams, have been sometimes referred 
to as the Delta sand deposit. In western Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc., the 
uppermost stratum of the Drift iscalled the Loessor Bluff formation. All 
the deposits enumerated in this note are the products of the last sub- 
mergence, and I have termed them the Lacustrine Drift. They will be 
described in detail in another place. 

7th. Upon the clays, sands, gravels, etc., last mentioned are scattered 
bowlders and blocks of all sizes of granite, greenstone, silicious and 
mica slates, etc., etc., generally traceable to some locality in the Eozoic 
area north of the lakes. Among these have been found many masses of 
native copper, which were plainly derived from the copper district of 
Lake Superior. These bowlders are found on nearly all the drift-covered 
area of the State; being scattered over the summit of the watershed, 
and reaching south nearly or quite to the Ohio. The margin of the 
bowlder area seems to mark the outline of the great ice-sheet at the 
period of its greatest development, but most of the bowlders strewed over 
this area appear to have been deposited by another agency, at a much 
later date. The greater part of them lie on or near the surface, and in 
many instances they rest on beds of purely laminated clay, and hence 
could never have reached their present positions through the agency 
of glaciers or powerful currents of water. They must, therefore, have 
been floated to their present resting places. The evidence is conclusive 
that they were transported by icebergs, and hence I have called them 
the Iceberg Drift. 

8th. The highlands of Ohio, as well as in Michigan, New York, Wis- 
consin, etc., are locally occupied by hills, ridges, and banks of well 
rounded gravel and sand, with some bowlders which correspond closely 
with the “ Kames” and “ Eskers”’ of the Old-World Drift. These peculiar 
accumulations of drifted material were evidently produced by special and 
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local causes, and do not hold a definite place in the sequence of Drift 
phenomena, but much interest attaches to them, and they will be de- 
scribed somewhat in detail in another part of this chapter. 

9th. Above all the drift deposits of the lake basin, and more recent 
than any of them, are the “ Lake Ridges ;” embankments of sand, gravel, 
and clay, which run imperfectly parallel with the present margin of Lake 
Erie. Of these the lowest is about 100 feet, the highest some 250 feet, 
above the present level of the lake. In New York, Canada, Indiana, 
and Michigan a similar series of ridges has been discovered on the slopes 
of the basin of the great lakes; and they have every where been accepted 
as evidence that the water of the lakes once reached the level of the 
highest ridge, and that the lower ones mark successive periods of rest in 
its descent. . . 

In the southern half of the Mississippi valley the evidences of glacial 
action are entirely wanting, and there is nothing among the superficial 
deposits corresponding to the wide-spread Drift of the north. We there 
find, however, proofs of erosion on a stupendous scale—such as the valley 
of East Tennessee, which has been formed by the washing out of all the 
broken strata between the ridges of the Alleghanies and the massive 
tables of the Cumberland Mountains, the canons of the Tennessee, 1600 
feet deep, etc. Here, also, as in the lake-basin, the channels of excava- 
tion pass below the deep and quiet waters of the lower rivers, proving 
by their depth that they must have been cut when the fall of these rivers 
was much greater than now. 

The history which I deduce from the facts cited above is briefly this: 

1st. At a period probably synchronous with the glacial epoch of 
Europe—at least corresponding to it in sequence of events—the northern 
half of the continent of North America had an arctic climate; so cold, 
indeed, that wherever there was a copious precipitation of moisture from 
oceanic evaporation, that moisture fell as snow; and this, when consoli- 
dated, formed glaciers which flowed by various routes toward the sea. 
These glaciers, in the approach and retirement of the period of greatest 
cold, were local. During the prevalence of the extremest arctic condi- 
tions they were general, so far as this, that a great ice-sheet moving 
from the north north-west covered all New England, and other great 
glaciers occupied the region east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 

2d. The courses of these ancient local glaciers correspond in a general 
way with the present channels of drainage, and we owe tothem some of the 
most striking features of the topography of the Western States, where the 
geological structure is simple, and the topography was once exceedingly 
monotonous. By local glaciers, flowing down from the Canadian high- 
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lands on to the plain which bordered them toward the south and west, 
all the basins of our great lakes were excavated; the ice in each case 
moving in the line of the major axis of the lake, from the north and east 
toward the south and west. 

3d. At the commencement of this ice period this continent must have 
stood several hundred feet higher than now. This is proved by the great 
system of buried river channels, and by the deeply excavated troughs of 
the Hudson, Mississippi, Columbia, the Golden Gate, etc., etc., which 
could never have been cut by the streams that now occupy them, unless 
when flowing with greater rapidity and at a lower level than they now do. 

4th. The ice period—the period of the greatest cold and of the most 
extensive glaciers, also a period of continental elevation and of active 
erosion—was followed by a water period, a period of ameliorating climate, 
of retreating glaciers, of subsidence, and of deposition. In the culminat- 
ing epoch of this period the climate was much warmer than before, the con- 
tinent was depressed 500 feet or more below its present level, the glaciers 
had retreated northward, and were replaced in the basin of the great lakes 
by an inland sea of fresh water. The first deposit of this period was that 
of the bowlder clay. This represents the fine material excavated and 
ground up by the glacier. It is most abundant where glaciers move over 
soft sedimentary rock, such as shale and limestone, and as such rocks 
filled most of the great excavated basin north of Ohio, the bowlder clay 
is naturally the most conspicuous of our Drift deposits. In New England 
and other countries where granite and other hard and silicious meta- 
morphic rocks abound, the product of glacial erosion is sand, gravel, and 
bowlders. As the great ice-sheet retreated northward it thrust out and 
left behind it a succession of heaps of bowlder clay, which now form a 
nearly continuous sheet over the glaciated surface. 

5th. When the retreating ice-sheet had passed the great watershed of 
Ohio, basins of water began to form along its margin, and in these the 
finer portion of the flour ground by it, for a time suspended, was ulti- 
timately deposited as the laminated clays, which succeed the bowlder 
clay, and form the upper subdivision of the Erie clay. This, in Ohio, is 
usually stratified in thin leaves, or lamell®, and contains no bowlders. 

6th. After the retreat of the ice-sheet from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
a considerable portion of the surface it had occupied and had left covered 
with debris was overgrown with a forest, composed largely of coniferous 
trees. This forest growth continued long enough to form a carbonaceous 
soil, and in many places beds of peat many feet in thickness. In this 
peat the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, and the giant beaver have 
been found, and we thus learn that they inhabited the forests which 
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slowly followed and occupied the place of the retreating glacier to the 
rim of the lake basin, beyond which extensive bodies of water and ice 
prevented their advance northward. 

7th. When the forest growth had spread over most of the Drift area 
south of the lakes, and had occupied it for hundreds and perhaps thous- 
ands of years, a submergence of the continent took place, which brought 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico up the valley of the Mississippi until this 
formed an arm of the sea, which reached and covered all the lower half 
of our State. In this submergence the clays, sand, and gravel overlying 
the peat beds in southern Ohio, the lacustrine clays of narthern Ohio, 
and finally the Loess of the Mississippi valley were deposited. These 
filled and obliterated many of the valleys of the Forest Bed era, as the 
Erie clay had done those of the pre-glacial date. 

8th. During the submergence that covered the Forest Bed with clay, 
sand, and gravel, icebergs floated from the Canadian highlands, bringing 
with them gravel, bowlders, and blocks of granite, greenstone, mica 
slate, silicious slate, etc., and scattered them broadcast over all the sub- 
merged area. Some of these icebergs seem to have stranded at various 
points on the northern slope of the watershed, especially near its sum- 
mit, and, melting there, to have left large accumulations of bowlders and 
gravel. 

9th. In this last submergence, portions of the highlands of Ohio were 
low islands and shallows, exposed to the full action of shore waves, by 
which the drift accumulations were assorted, the clay washed out, the 
gravel and bowlders well rounded, and many of the gravel hills and 
sand banks (kames) of the summit of the watershed were produced. 

10th. With the subsidence of the waters of the last submergence of 
the Drift period, certain great waste-weirs, or lines of drainage, were es- 
tablished in the gaps in the watershed, which ultimately separated the 
river systems of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Through these waste- 
weirs strong currents of water poured, which transported and deposited 
vast quantities of gravel and bowlders in certain lines or belts leading 
to the Ohio valley. These great drainage lines were through the valleys 
of the Wabash, Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and the Beaver. 

11th. The retirement of the sea at the close of the Drift period took 
place very gradually, with intervals of rest and recession. In these in- 
tervals the terraces of our river valleys were formed, by the arrest of their 
flow and the deposition of the materials they transported in the dead 
water which partially filled these valleys. Hence this is denominated 
the Terrace epoch, the last chapter in the Drift history. 

12th. The Ohio valley was nearly emptied, while the lake-basin was 
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yet filled with water. This water drained off gradually through various 
outlets opened by the removal of the great ice-dam formed by the re- 
treating glaciers, by the cutting away of barriers, or the warping of the 
earth’s crust. The older outlets in Ohio have been enumerated. There 
are others which lead from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. The de- 
scent of the water level in the lake-basins took place very slowly, and 
it remained for long intervals stationary at various points. These are 
distinctly marked by old shore lines which traverse the slopes that sur- 
round all the lakes. Along these shore lines we now find terraces where 
the shore was abrupt and hard; lake-ridges, where it was sloping, and 
composed of soft material. 

In the Old World distinct traces are found of a return of arctic condi- 
tions after the first great glaciers had melted away, and a milder climate 
had supervened. In this country we have not yet detected any certain 
proof of the return of the glaciers to the area which they had before 
occupied and abandoned, although in southern Ohio the sheet of pebbly 
clay which overlies the Forest Bed seems to indicate a return in that 
region of something like the condition in which the first bowlder clay 
was deposited. Before this point in our Drift history can be considered 
as settled, many additional and careful observations will need to be 
made. 

The preceding synopsis of the phenomena and history of the Drift has 
been made as brief and concise as possible, in order that the whole sub- 
ject might be considered at one view, and thus the relations of its parts 
be made more apparent than would be otherwise possible. A fuller pre- 
sentation of the facts, and of the deductions drawn from them, will be 
found grouped under different heads on the succeeding pages. 


GLACIATED AREA IN OHIO. 


The area over which glacial scratches and grooves occur is, for several 
reasons, not so well defined as that of the distribution of the Drift. In 
many of the rock exposures more or less decomposition and atmospheric 
erosion have taken place, and the traces of glaciers have been removed, 
where they once undoubtedly existed; and also over much the largest 
part of the territory once occupied by an ice-sheet, the Drift deposits 
cover and conceal the surface of the rock. The number of localities 
where glacial scratches are visible is, however, so great that we can 
trace with a good degree of certainty the reach of the ancient glaciers 
by the inscriptions which they have themselves made. From these we 
learn that the space covered with ice-marks coincides in a general way 
with that covered by the Drift deposits. The coincidence is not, how- 
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ever, entire, as will be shown hereafter, for other agents have been in 
action since the melting away of the glaciers, to distribute still further 
the materials which they ground up and transported. It may be said in 
a general way, that the glacial scratches are found over all but the south- 
eastern third of the State of Ohio; the limiting line running along the 
north side of Columbiana county, thence through the center of Stark, 
crossing the cofmer of Wayne, and passing diagonally through Holmes, 
Knox, Licking, Fairfield, Pickaway, and Ross; thence westerly through 
the northern part of Highland, Clermont, and Hamilton, into Indiana. 
North and west of this line glacial marks may be detected in nearly 
every county. A great number of observations have been made upon 
the bearing of the glacial strie by Col. Whittlesey, the members of 
the Geological Corps, and others. From these it appears that they con- 
stitute two systems, one of which belongs to the highlands of the water- 
shed and the glaciated area south of this, of which the prevailing direc- 
tion is 8. 20° to 30° E., or, more accurately, from N. toS. 45° E. In some 
exceptional cases there is locally a marked deviation from the normal 
bearing of this system, as will be seen by reference to the map of the 
north-eastern counties, prepared by M. C. Read, and given below. We 
may, however, refer all these deviations to the influence of local topog- 
raphy, and the general bearing of the ice-marks is such as to showa 
connected ice-sheet, of which the motion was from N. 20° to 30° W., to 
S. 20° to 30° E. That this movement of the ice was from the north 
southward, is demonstrated by the transportation of northern rocks into 
and through our State, and of blocks and fragments of indigenous rocks 
southward of their points of outcrop. 

The second system of grooves is confined to the lake-basin and the 
north-western counties of the State. The direction of these grooves— 
which are remarkably deep and continuous—will be seen from the sub- 
joined table: 


DIRECTION OF GROOVES. 







Locarrr. NUMBER OB-| BEARING. 
SERVATIONS. 
Put-in-Bay Island .....(Newberry) ... IMME .....0000 vessceeee 20 8. 80° W. 
“ “ intersecting seri <4 FFEPFFFRPFPERPRER 1 8. 15° W. 
Kelley’s Island ......... (Newberry)... 12 S. 80° W. 
Sandusky Cit oT ı | Sew 
‘6 “ y 66 9 8. 80° W. 
“6 “ 66 1 S. 81° W. 
“ # “ es ... 1 8. 75° W. 
Bellville, Sandusky county “ wee TINO PPPRERRPRRFPPRRFER 1 8. 65° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa county (Gilbert) ... d Niagara.. 2 8. 65° W. 
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Directiox or Grooves—Continued. 


LocaLiry. Rock. NUMBER Ob- BEARIxG. 
SERVATIONS. 
West Sister Island ...... (Gilbert)...; Waterlime .................. ; Many. ! S. 80° W 
“ “ intersecting series nn nnan ceceee cece | 1 S, 
Sylvania, Lucas county (Gilbert)... Corniferous limestone...'! 5 S. 50° W. 
onclova, Lucas county ‘“ ..., Waterlime .................. l 4 S. 62° W. 
Whitehouse “ _... Corniferous limestone...i 1  8§ 530° W 
Defiance, Defiance county “ _...: Huron shale ............... 1 : SW. 
Junction. Paulding county “ _.... Corniferous limestone...: 3 &W. 
Lima, Allen county “ ... Waterlime ..................: 3 | S. 35° W. 
Middlepoint, Van Wert co. “ u. ME nannnunne zasnanaes 2 i S. 15° W. 
Findlay,Hancock county( Winchell), Niagara... ...... ............ 1 |; §.45°W. 
“ ‘6 “ an ME nennsnnn cesses sauren 2 1 840 W. 
Blanchard, Putnam county “ .... Waterlime ..............006, 1 |  §. 28° W. 
Sugar Creek, Putnam county “ ven, t6 nnnnenonnnnn coneee 1 S. 50° W. 
Auglaize, Putnam county “ ... Corniferous limestone...: 1 | S. 48° W. 
Seneca, Seneca county ‘6 .; Waterlime ...... 0.0... 0.008. ' 1 ji Ss. SE 
“ “ intersectin 
and later series........... (Winchell) “© caecsecascan couse I a | s.gsew. 
Amanda, Hancock county “ .... Niagara limestone........ | 1 | S. 32° W. 
Crawford, Wyandot county “ ..., Waterlime.................. 1 S. 20° W. 
Crane, Wyandot county “ —...; *6  deseeseee soveeeee 1 Ss. 5° W. 
Amanda, Allen county “ oe $6 Ne seee ences coneee 1 S. 35° W. 
Marseilles, W yandot county “ ...| Niagara limestone........ 1 S. 10° W. 
“ “ ‘“ we “ ME anenene 1 S. 10° E. 
oo“ “ 66 aes “ nennen 1 N.S. 
Grand Prairie, Marion co. “ ..-| Corniferous limestone... 1 N.S. 
Portage, Wood county “ woe] Waterlime ...... 0.0... ccceee 3 S. 50° W. 
Otsego, Wood county “« __,..| Corniferous limestone... 2 S. 68° W. 
“ “ ° ae “ 66 ane wee . 8. 60° W. 


From these records it will be seen that in the trough of the present 
Lake the prevailing direction of the glacial strie is 10° south of 
west, and the movement, as demonstrated by the observations made 
on Kelley’s Island and Put-in-Bay Island by myself, on West Sister 
Island and at Monclova by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, was from the east west- 
ward; and farther, that in the basin of the lake, but south-west of the 
Lake itself, the movement of the glacier was deflected southward until 
it became south-west. An interesting fact in this connection has been 
noticed by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Winchell, and myself, that in this portion of 
the State a series of glacial marks, which have nearly a north and south 
bearing, are obliterated by the stronger, fresher, and more numerous 
grooves of which the bearing is nearly east and west. As I have shown 
elsewhere, the strise which cover the highlands and southern portions of 
the State were probably made by the continental gracier which existed 
during the period of greatest cold, and which had in Ohio a movement 
from the north toward the south or south-east ; while the glacier which 
moved from the east westward in the lake basin was a local glacier of 
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later date, and the one by which the exoavation of the lake basin was 
principally effected. 


Map showing directions of glacial strie along the margin of the highlands 
in Northeastern Ohio. 


ASHTABULA 


S\ 


PORTAGE 





The broad ice-sheets which have existed outside of Ohio have left 
their records in the nearly uniform and continuous glaciated surface 
which covers so much of Canada, New England, New York, and the 
States of the north-west. In nearly all parts of New England are traces 
of an ancient ice-sheet which moved in a direction about south south- 
east, and was of such thickness and magnitude as to override all the 
features of the local topography, except Mt. Washington. Hence the 
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action of this agent was directly antagonistic to that of local glaciers. 
That the New England ice-sheet was of great thickness ie proved by the 
continuity of the furrows made by it, up hill and down dale ; showing 
that these irregularities of surface, though considerable, were slight 
when compared with the thickness of the ice-mass above them. Mount 
Washington serves as a kind of Nilometer to the glacier, and proves its — 
upper surface to have been 6,000 feet above the level of the sea; in 
other words, that the ice was 3,000 feet thick. Dana has estimated that 
at its place of origin, on the watershed between the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay, the thickness of the ice-sheet was 11,500 feet; but there 
is little doubt that the watershed was higher then than now, and hence 
the thickness of the ice may have been less than estimated. 


BURIED CHANNELS. 


Intimately connected with the glacial markings, and in part produced 
by the same cause, are the great number of deeply excavated, now 
buried, channels, which have already been briefly noticed. Some of 
these channels may have been, in part, formed long anterior to the ice 
period, as all the area of the Eastern, Middle, and North-western States 
has been a land surface, traversed by drainage lines, since the close of the 
Carboniferous period. We may, therefore, conclude that many of our great 
arteries of aqueous circulation have been in action all through the Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary ages. My attention was first called to these ancient 
water-courses by the facts brought to light in the borings for petroleum, 
so actively prosecuted in the valleys of our western rivers in 1860-61. 
In this enterprise I had both pecuniary and scientific interests, by 
which I was led to visit all the centers of oil production in the country, 
and in all I found some traces of deeply excavated, and now partially 
filled, valleys and ravines, of which I could, at first, give no explanation. 
When the observations made in different localities were combined, how- 
ever, they revealed the existence of a connected system of drainage 
lying at a lower level than that now in action, and one that could only 
have been excavated in a long interval of time, and when the continent 
stood at a much higher level than now. Some of the facts to which I 
have referred, and the conclusions to which they led, were given by the 
writer in a paper on the Surface Geology of the Bastin of the Great Lakes, . 
published in the Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society, 
May, 1862. In this paper these interesting phenomena were first brought 
to the notice of American geologists. Since that time a fuller exposi- 
tion of the subject has been presented in the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York, June, 1869, and in the Report of Progress 
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of the Geological Survey of Ohio for the same year. A summary of the 
facts cited in these papers, with others observed since, is given below. 

Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario occupy 
basins excavated by mechanical agencies in undisturbed and nearly 
. horizontal sedimentary rocks. Of these, Lake Michigan is 900 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 578 feet above tide ; Lake Huron is 800 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 574 feet; Lake Erie is 284 feet deep, with a sur- 
face level of 565 feet; Lake Ontario is 450 feet deep, with a surface level 
of 274 feet above the sea. An old, excavated, and now filled channel 
connects the basins of Lake Huron and Lake Erie. At Detroit the rock 
surface is 130 feet below the city. In the oil regions of Enniskillen and 
Bothwell, on the opposite side of Detroit river, from 50 to 200 feet of 
clay overlie the rock, where the land surface is but little above the level 
of Lake Huron. What the greatest depth of. this channel is, is un- 
known. 

A low, area over which no rock is found, apparently deeply underlaid 
by gravel and sand, stretches across from Lake Superior, east of the 
Grand Sable, to Lake Michigan. This probably marks the line of deep 
channel once connecting the basins of these two lakes. (Winchell.) 

An excavated trough runs northward from Lake Michigan to the north 
line of Iroquois county, Illinois; thence south-west through Cham- 
paign county, beyond which point it bas not been traced. Its western 
margin is sharply marked at Chatsworth, Livingston county, where it 
has a depth of 200 feet, and reaches to the Cincinnati group. Further 
north its bounding walls are composed of Niagara limestone, and termi- 
nate in buried cliffs on the Calumet and Kankakee rivers. At Bloom- 
ington this trough has a depth of 230 feet, and it there contains one or 
more strata of carbonaceous earth, supposed to represent ancient soils. 
Where penetrated in other localities, the depth of this channel is from 
75 to 200 feet.—(F. H. Bradley.) In the excavations for the piers of the 
new bridge at St. Louis, rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet below 
the surface of the stream, on the margin of the old channel. Its central 
depth has not been detemined. The Ohio throughout its entire course 
runs in a valley which has been cut nowhere less than 150 feet below 
the present level of the river. At the junction of the Anderson with 
the Ohio, in Indiana, a well was sunk 94 feet below the level of the Ohio 
before rock was found.—(Hamilton Smith.) In the valley of Millcreek, 
in the suburbs of Cincinnati, gravel and sand were penetrated to the 
depth of 120 feet below the stream before reaching rock. On the mar- 
gin of the Ohio, at Cincinnati, gravel and sand have been found to ex- 
tend to a depth of over 100 feet below low-water mark, and the bottom of 
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the trough has not been reached. The falls of the Ohio, formed by a 
rocky barrier across the stream, though at first sight seeming to disprove 
the theory of a deep continuous channel, really affords no argument 
against it; for here, as in many other instances, the present river does 
not follow accurately the line of the old channel, but runs along one 
side of it. At the Louisville falls, the Ohio flows over a rocky point 
which projects from the north side into the old valley, while the deep 
channel passes on the south side, under the lowlands on which the city 
of Louisville is built. 

The tributaries of the Ohio exhibit the same phenomena. At New 
Philadelphia, Tuscarawas county, the borings for salt wells show that 
the Tuscarawas is running 175 feet above its ancient bed. The Beaver, 
at the junction of the Mahoning and Chenango, is flowing 150 feet above 
the bottom of its old trough, as is demonstrated by a large number of oil 
wells bored in the vicinity. Oil creek is shown by the same proofs to 
run from 75 to 100 feet above its old channel, and that channel had some- 
times vertical and even overhanging walls. 

An old channel of Mad river, now completely filled up, bas been brought 
to light by the railroad cutting at Springfield. It is described by Prof. 
Orton in his report on Clarke county, and I here reproduce his notes upon 
it, and the figure which illustrates them : 


“An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter Sinz’s crossing. A 
sketch of the course of the river, and also of the railroads that cross it, is appended, 
by which the facts can be more readily understood. The tongue of land that occupies 
this bend of the river has an elevation of 100 feet to 125 feet above the level of the 
stream, and gives no hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. 
The Sandusky railroad (C. S. & C.), which was first in order of construction, cuts 
across this tongue, as will be observed in the figure. A considerable portion of this 
cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth of the stone cutting being 18 
feet. With these facts before them, and guided also by the contour of the land, the 
Atlantic and Great Western Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher 
and on a grade of ten feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, however, chanced 
to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open cut of 65 feet through clay 
and sand, instead of a rock tunnel. Soundings that have since been made from the 
track to the level of the river show Drift materials through this whole extent. The 
dotted lines in the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain and the soundings 
- that have been made. 

“Tt will be observed that the old channel was much shorter and more direct than 
that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accomplishing in three-fourths 
of a mile the same advance that is now gained by two and one-half miles.” 
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The valleys of the rivers which run into Lake Erie have frequently 
been bored for oil, and these explorations have revealed the fact that 
some of these streams once flowed more than 200 feet below the level at 
which they now enter the lake. For example: borings at Toledo show 
that the old bed of the Maumee is at least 140 feet below its present sur- 
face level. In the valley of the Cuyahoga many borings have been made, 
nearly all of which show a great depth of clay, sand, and gravel above 
the rocky bottom of the valley. Of these, one, situated in the city of 
Cleveland, passed through clay and sand to the depth of 238 feet before 
reaching the rock. In this case the well head is about ten feet ahove the 
lake-level. We, therefore, have evidence that at this point the rocky 
bottom of the Cuyahega lies 228 feet below the surface of the Lake. In 
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another well, bored twenty miles above the mouth of the river, pipe was 
driven through clay and sand to the depth of 220 feet; the well begin- 
ning less than ten feet above the surface of the stream. In the valley of 
Grand river, at Painesville, Gen. J. S. Casement drove a pipe 10 feet 
below the level of the stream without reaching the rock. Rocky river, 
seven miles west of Cleveland, runs in a trough which has rock bottom 
and sides ; it therefore shows an exception to the general rule which has 
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been indicated; but a little west of the present mouth of Rocky river we 
find its ancient channel, now filled with clay, which extends to an un- 
known depth below the lake-level. Two miles above its mouth, Rocky 
river breaks into this old channel, and one of its banks is composed of 
clay, the other of rock. From this and similar instances we learn that 
the old channels of rivers were sometimes filled to the brim by subse- 
quent submergence, and when, ages after, these lines of drainage were 
re-established, new channels were formed, which have since been cut, in 
some cases, to the depth of 100 feet in solid rock. 

In parts of our country outside of Ohio, and in Europe, buried river 
channels, similar to those I have described, have frequently been met 
with. The filled-up channel of the Genessee at Portage, described by 
Prof. Hall in the Geology of the Fourth District of New York, pre- 
sents a case resembling that of Rocky river, just cited. Onondaga lake 
lies in an old excavated channel mainly filled with gravel, sand, etc. 
This channel is cut through the Onondaga salt-group, and the Salina 
salt wells are bored in it. The deepest of these extends 414 feet below 
the surface level of the lake, ¢. e. 50 feet below the sea level, and it is not 
certain that rock was reached in this.—(Geddes Trans. N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, 1859.) The long level of the Erie canal between Utica 
and Rome lies in the old, partially filled valley of the Mohawk, in which 
the rocky bottom is far below the surface—how far is not known, as it 
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has never been reached. The trough of the Hudson is deeply silted up, 
as we know by the explorations made at Jersey City and in the East 
river. The channel of this stream, as has been shown by Dana, can be 
traced on the sea bottom eighty miles south and east of New York, where 
it once discharged itself at the true margin of the continent, 600 feet 
below the present level of its mouth. The peculiar character exhibited 
by the present outlets of the Delaware, the Potomac, and James rivers 
indicates that they also, like the Hudson, once entered the Atlantic much 
farther east than now, and that their old mouths are completely buried 
and obliterated. 

The lower Mississippi bears unmistakable evidence of being—if one 
may be permitted the paradox—a half-drowned river; that is, its old 
channel is deeply submerged and silted up, so that the “father of 
waters,” lifted above the walls that formerly restrained him, now wan- 
ders lawless and ungovernable whither hve will in the broad valley. 

The thickness of the delta deposits at New Orleans is variously re- 
ported from 1,500 feet upwards, the discrepancies being due to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing the alluvial clays from those of the underlying 
cretaceous and tertiary formations. It is certain, however, that the bot- 
tom of the ancient channel of the Mississippi has never been reached 
between New Orleans and Cairo; the instances cited by Humphreys and 
Abbot in their splendid study of this river being but repetitions of the 
phenomena exhibited at the falls of the Ohio—the river running over 
one side of its ancient bed. 

The trough of the Mississippi is not due to synclinal structure in the 
underlying rocks, but is a valley of erosion simply. Ever since the ele- 
vation of the Alleghanies—i. e., the close of the Carboniferous period—it 
has been traversed by a river which drained the area from which flow 
the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, etc. Since the Miocene 
period, the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red rivers have made their contri- 
butions to the flood that poured through it. The depth to which this 
channel is cut in the rock proves that at times the river must must have 
flowed at a lower level and with a more rapid current than now; while 
the Tertiary beds formed as high as Iowa and Indiana in this trough, 
and the more modern Drift clays and bowlders which partially fill the 
old rock cuttings, show that the mouth and delta of the river have, in 
the alternations of continental elevation, traveled up and down the trough 
at least a thousand miles; and that not only is it true, as asserted by 
Ellet, that every mile between Cairo and New Orleans once held the 
river’s mouth, but that in the several advances and recessions of the 
waters of the Gulf the mouth has been more than twice at each point. 

2 
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The change of place of the delta was caused, however, for the most part, 
by oscillation of the sea level, and not, as Ellet supposed, by the simple 
filling of the channel with the materials transported by the river itself 
without change of bed. 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard, in his interesting report toGen. A. A. Humphreys 
on the Mississippi delta, states that he found true northern Drift 354 feet 
below the surface in Calcasieu district, Louisiana; and he cites evidence 
that, during the early part of the Drift period, the country about the 
mouth of the Mississippi was at least 600 feet higher than now. During 
the subsequent period of submergence it was, as he states, much lower 
than at present. It will be noticed that these facts accord precisely with 
those observed in the upper Mississippi valley and lake-basin, where, in 
the period of excavation of the buried channels, the country must have 
been high, and the drainage free. Afterward a great submergence oc- 
curred, which has left its indubitable records in the stratified Drift over- 
lying the Forest Bed and in the Loess. The locality where Prof. Hilgard 
found northern Drift in Louisiana was undoubtedly in, though not in the 
bottom of the old trough of the Mississippi, as I have noted elsewhere. 
I regard this as valley Drift, swept down the Mississippi from its northern 
watershed, when the continent was higher, and its current more rapid 
than now. 

On the west coast of North America evidence of a subsidence of the 
continent is afforded by the deeply excavated and partially silted-up 
channels of the Golden Gate, the straits of Carquinez, the trough of the 
lower Columbia, the Canal de Haro, Hood's Canal, Puget Sound, and all 
the net-work of channels in that vicinity. As Dana first pointed out, 
years ago, the systems of inlets or fiords on both sides of our continent— 
channels which must have been excavated by suberial erosion—afford 
additional proof of modern continental subsidence. 

The importance of a knowledge of these old channels in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of our larger rivers is obvious, and it is possible 
that it would have led to the adoption of other means than a rock canal 
for passing the Louisville falls, had it been possessed by those concerned 
in the enterprise. 

I ventured to predict to General Warren that an old, filled-up channel 
would be found passing around the Mississippi rapids, and his examina- 
tions have confirmed the prophecy. I will venture still further, and 
predict the discovery of buried channels of communication between 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, probably somewhere near and east 
of the Grand Sable, at least between the Pictured Rocks and the St. 
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Mary’s river—between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario*, through Canada— 
between Lake Ontario and the Hudson by the valley of the Mohawk— 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, somewhere along the line 
I have indicated before. 

The channel of the lower Tennessee must have been excavated when 
the southern portion of the Mississippi valley was higher above the Gulf 
level than now, and Prof. Hilgard has shown that at a subsequent period, 
probably during the Champlain epoch, the Gulf coast was depressed 500 
feet below its present relative level. This depression must have made 
the lower Mississippi an arm of the sea, by which the flow of the Ohio 
and Tennessee was arrested, their channels filled up, terraces formed, etc. 
If the upper Tennessee has, as appears, a channel lower than the Muscle 
Shoals, it must be somewhere connected with the deep channel of the 
lower river. 

It should be said, however, that it by no means follows that when an 
old earth-filled channel passes around the rocky barrier by which the 
navigation of our rivers is impeded, it will be most convenient and eco- 
nomical to follow it in making a canal to pass the obstacle ; as the course 
of the old channel may be so long and circuitous that a short rock cutting 
is cheaper and better. The question is, however, of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve investigation before millions of dollars are expended in 
rock excavation. 

If it is true that our great lakes can be connected with each other and 
with the ocean by ship-canals—in making which no elevated summits 
nor rock barriers need be cut through—the future commerce created by 
the great population and immense resources of the basin of the Great 
Lakes may require their construction. 


THE DRIFT DEPOSITS OF OHIO. 


The area over which the Drift is spread in Ohio corresponds in a gen- 
eral way with the area of glaciation, but through the influence of ice- 


* When the water in the lake-basin had subsided to near its present level—the old 
avenues of escape being all silted up by the Drift clays and sands—the surplus made 
its exit by the line of lowest levels, wherever that chanced to run. That happened 
to lie over the rocky point that projected from the northern extremity of the Alle- 
ghanies into the lake-basin, and the line of drainage was established there, in what 
is now known as the Niagara river. 

Though among the most recent of the events recorded in our surface geology, this 
choice of the Niagara outlet by the lake waters was made so long ago that all the 
erosion of the gorge below the falls has been accomplished since. The excavation of 
the basin into which the Niagara flows—the basin of Lake Ontario, of which Queens- 
town Heights form part of the margin—belongs to an epoch long anterior. 
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bergs, which in the last great submergence seem to have carried their 
freight, in some instances, beyond the points reached by the glaciers, and 
especially by the action of local currents of water which flowed down 
through certain great lines of drainage, the Drift materials have been 
borne far beyond the line I have indicated as bounding the erosive action 
of the ice-sheet. In the valleys of the Beaver, the Muskingum, the 
Hocking, Scioto, and Miami, we find vast accumulations of Drift, which 
are, however, confined, in the lower part of these valleys, to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of thestream. Here they form terraces which rise sometimes 
a hundred feet above the present stream beds, and they undoubtedly filled 
the old deeply excavated channels through which these streams once 
flowed at a much lower level than now. In the valley of the Ohio itself, 
also, we find similar accumulations of Drift, composmg the terraces so 
noticeable to one who passes up or down the river, and also filling the 
old rock channel to the depth of from 100 to 200 feet. The terrace on 
which the city of Cincinnati stands, and which has an altitude of 100 to 
120 feet above low-water mark, will serve as a good example of the gravel 
terraces to which I have referred. In all the valleys enumerated above, 
the Drift material has evidently been washed down from the highlands 
of the interior of the State, where the Drift deposits are continuous and 
of considerable thickness. Hence it is more properly termed Modified 
Drift, or Valley Drift. By the action of the streams which transported 
it, the valley Drift was assorted and rearranged, and exhibits no record of 
the series of important changes of which the history is written in the 
sequence of Drift deposits where these remain undisturbed. Very natu- 
rally, the swift-flowing streams which have carried the Drift so far 
from their original place of deposition have washed out all the finest 
material, and have deposited this far beyond the limits of our State. 
We therefore find but little clay in the valley Drift. It is composed 
mainly of gravel and bowlders, with more or less sand, and the materials 
are all rounded, as they would necessarily be, from the attrition to which 
they have been subjected. They also exhibit an interesting gradation 
of fineness as we follow these streams down toward their mouths. In the 
valley of the Ohio, at Louisville, the Drift material found in and along 
the river bed is all fine, and bowlders of sufficient size to form cobble- 
stone pavement are comparatively rare. Many of these are composed 
of granite, greenstone, quartzite, etc., which have been brought from 
beyond the lakes, and only the hardest and toughest of these meta- 
morphic rocks have resisted the wear to which they have been subjected 
in their long journey. At Cincinnati the valley Drift is sensibly coarser 
than at Louisville, though still fine, as compared with that which is found 
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further up the Ohio valley or in the beds of the tributary streams refer- 
red toabove. On the hills of the Coal Measures lying east of the Mus- 
kingum (and Tuscarawas) and south of the glaciated and Drift area, no 
bowlders or Drift deposits of any kind are found, and no Drift is discover- 
able in any of the tributaries of the Ohio between the Pennsylvania line 
and Marietta. The highlands in the angle between the Muskingum and 
the Hocking are also free from Drift, and the same may be said of the 
hills of the area inclosed by the valleys of the Hocking, Muskingum, 
Scioto, and Ohio. West of the Scioto valley no Drift is fuund on the hills 
bordering the Ohio, nor on the knobs which have been denominated the 
Sun-Fish hills. The highest hills in Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Holmes, 
Richland, and Knox come into the same category. 

All the highlands enumerated in the above list seem to have been 
beyond the reach both of the glaciers and the floods of the Drift period, 
and here we find the soil formed by the decomposition of the underlying 
rocks. Over all other portions of the surface of Ohio the Drift deposits 
were once spread in an unbroken sheet. 

The succession of these deposits and their most prominent character- 
istics have been briefly noted in the earlier part of this chapter. They 
will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that the features 
they present may be better understood, and that the history read from 
them may be intelligently judged. 


ERIE CLAY. 


Over most of the glacial area in Ohio we find resting directly on the 
planed and polished rock surfaces a sheet of variable thickness of blue or 
grayclay. Asit generally appears, this clay is unstratified, and is thickly 
set with small pebbles or fragments of stone, and it also contains a few, 
usually small, bowlders. Hence it may, with propriety, be denominated 
a bowlder clay, and it closely corresponds in position and character with 
the clay bed called by that name which covers so much of the glaciated 
surface in other states and countries. Though generally exhibiting the 
features that I have assigned to it, the clay bed under consideration does 
not always present these characters, as it is sometimes rudely stratified 
throughout, and in many localities the upper portion is very finely and 
distinctly laminated and without pebbles. These phases of the deposit 
shade into each other, however, in such a way that it cannot well be 
separated into distinct formations or strata. I have, therefore, consid- 
ered it as one formation, and have distinguished its divisions simply as 
the bowlder or lower and the laminated or upper member, and have called 
the whole the “ Erie clay,” accepting the name conferred by Sir William 
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Logan upon the same formation where conspicuously exposed on the 
north shore of Lake Erie. 

The Erie clay immediately underlies the surface over a large part of 
the northern half of the State. This is especially true of the counties 
included in the Western Reserve, and has given them the clay soil 
which makes them the great dairy distriet of the West. In the north- 
western portion of the State the Erie clay is very thick, frequently 100 
feet, and continuous, but it is more generally covered with lacustrine 
deposits than on the Reserve. In several of the north-western counties 
it has been pierced by numerous wells, sunk to obtain water, and its 
thickness and structure have been by this means very clearly revealed. 
It is here found to have a thickness of 100 to 150 feet, to contain irregu- 
lar sheets of sand, gravel, and bowlders, which are water-bearing, and 
the source from which the artesian wells of this region are supplied with 
their flow of water. It should also be said, that in this part of the State 
the Erie clay contains more and larger bowlders than farther south. 
These are, for the most part, fragments of crystalline rock, which have 
come from the far north, with many others derived from the Silurian 
and Devonian limestone, which outcrop in the lake region, north of 
Ohio, but south and west of the Laurentian belt. Among the bowlders 
contained in the Erie clay in this section, rolled masses of coal are not 
unfrequently met with, and some of these, struck in boring, have given 
rise to much hope of finding coal in the vicinity. It is hardly necessary 
to say that such hopes will be fallacious, for this coal has undoubtedly 
come from the coal-field of Michigan. In the Maumee valley the upper 
portion of the Erie clay is often laminated, and its color is yellow where 
exposed to atmospheric action. 

In the more easterly of the northern counties the Erie clay is gener- 
ally thickly set with small fragments of shale, evidently derived from 
the Huron and Erie shales excavated to form the basin of Lake Erie. On 
weathered surfaces these fragments are exposed in great numbers, and the 
clay is rendered yellow or brown by the oxidation of its iron. In recent 
sections this change of colors is found to fallow down all cracks in the 
clay as far as atmospheric water penetrates, and where such joints are 
numerous it is divided into irregular blocks, of which the central por- 
tion will be blue or gray, the exterior brown. The best development 
of the Erie clay in the northern part of the State is found in the old 
valley of the Cuyahoga, which it tills from the bottom to a point some 
GO feet above the lake-level, giving a total thickness of 2W feet. It 
covers the highlands adjoining, however, rising to the height of 400 to 
500 feet above the lake. It there has a thickness of from 10 to 30 feet. 
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At Cleveland that portion of the Erie clay which lies above the river is 
finely laminated and without pebbles or bowlders, but beneath the lake 
surface, as shown by the excavation for the new tunnel, the clay is thickly 
set with fragments of shale, and contains a few small bowlders. These 
are composed of granite, greenstone, or crystalline limestone, brought 
from the Canadian highlands, and are usually ground off and striated. 
At the mouth of the old valley of Rocky river the bowlder clay rises to 
the height of 50 feet above the lake, and the laminated clay of the 
Cuyahoga valley is wanting. Twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga the base of the Erie clay is distinctly shown. It is there a 
remarkably tough, compact, gray hard-pan, wholly unstratified, and con- 
taining many rounded and scratched bowlders. It rests upon a mass of 
fine-grained sandstone, in layers of a foot or more in thickness. These 
have been much broken up by the ice, and the under part of the clay is 
thickly set with angular or partially rounded fragments. Where undis- 
turbed, the ledge of sandstone bears the characteristic glacial marks. 
Following the valley of the Cuyahoga from its mouth to the summit of 
the watershed at Akron, we find the following section of Drift deposits, 
which will show the relations of the Erie clay to the overlying members 
of the Drift series : 

No. 1. Gravel, sand, and bowlders, more or less stratified, and form- 
ing hills resting on the Conglomerate, but from which the materials. 
have been washed down, covering No. 2. 

No. 2. Stratified sand and sandy clay; the latter in many remark- 
ably even and well-defined alternations, yellow, blue, and red in color: 
Thickness, 30 to 100 feet. 

No. 3. Finely laminated clay, without pebbles or bowlders; as a gen- 
eral rule, yellow where weathered, blue where its iron is protoxide. In 
two instances striated bowlders of Cuyahoga shale, which forms the 
rocky walls of the valley, were found imbedded in this laminated clay, 
evidently dropped into the position they occupy. The greatest observed 
thickness of this deposit is 90 feet. 

No. 4. Pebbly Erie clay, penetrated by oil wells 228 feet to rock bot- 
tom of valley. | 

In the foregoing section, No. 1 represents a portion of the kames, or 
sand and gravel series of the highlands; No. 2, the lacustrine deposits of 
the upper Drift; No. 3, the laminated portion of the Erie clay; and No. 4, 
its pebbly aspect. The composition of the mass of Erie clay which fills 
the Cuyahoga valley will be seen from the section given below, taken at 
the well of the Standard Oil Company, in the city of Cleveland: 
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SECTION OF ERIE CLAY. 


1. Delta sand, clay, and gravel ...... ...... a0ou00 000000 ssceee soononnnn onen 25 ft. 
2. Laminated clay above lake level ...... ......00. sccsscees sesscscce ouenae 75 ft. 
3. Blue clay below lake level ...... ......... sess ccscen ses sonnon nenne anne 75 ft. 
4. Coarse sand 2.2... ...c0.. sonunnonn cesses snnnnunnn unnunı coscceces snnnnn neuen 1 ft. 6 in. 
5. Blueclay ......... snnsonane sononuonn cesses anonee covcee conces cecece secces cocececes 27 ft. 
6. Quicksand..... 222.2... sarusosen sannen cocnce cocccs cocces occas sananenne sannoneee 10 in. 
1. Blue clay......... ccc esas soanne sunnen onuunn annnunnnn nonnnn snnnnn sonne sevens see 29 ft. 2 in. 
8. Quicksand... ......... 2.00. ccscee cosees socece sconces cesses nnnnnn cosces socece conces 1 ft. 6 in. 
9. Blue clay...... 0.2.22. sessuonen soccce coccee coccccees cosets seccae snannn oases coe 2 ft. 6 in. 
10. Quicksand........... 22. .ccce ccnces suseonaunannonunen cocces sennne costes coscesess 1 ft. 6 in. 
11. Blue clay ......... 120... 12s cence nce nunnon sansnennn snunnununnun socces secece sees - 30 ft 
12. Fine gravel...........00000000000n coscee cose cocves cocses cose sees annonun cee 5 ft. 
13. Blue clay......cascnen one ccceee coe cesses cnccee onnnnn nenn see cosnes tosses senses 29 ft. 
14. Coarse gravel, with much gas ........ ...... «oasoo sccscsses snnunane soosee 3 ft. 
15. Fine quicksand ...... 22... „es.u0 sonsunune conces soe nannun cocsee ananee eoseces „ ° 1 ft. 
16. Blue clay ...... 2.000000 sesoscces aonunonen coccee cocnes ann coceccace cesses soceeceee 5 ft. 
17. Coarse gravel ...... .....cc00 ..scee cee onsennanannn snnunn aneone nanannnae nannen on 2 ft. 6 in. 
18 Clay to shale rock nos secccscce cecces coceee sonees sseecs secneeses comceeses secees 8 ft. 6 in. 


On the lakeshore, a mile distant from this locality, a carbonaceous 
stratum, with many logs of coniferous trees, lies on the surface of the 
Erie clay, and separates this from the Delta sand deposit above. 

An analysis made by Prof. Wormley of an air-dried specimen of the 
laminated portion of the Erie clay from this locality gave the following 
results: 





Water ...... uooosone sennunnen sannnanns sunsun sosces sannnn non onuennnen annnnn contac cccces sonenenen 4.00 
Silicie acid...... 00.000 000000 coccccacs cesses cocnes sonaununn sannasnen sunnne sonnnnnen cocces ence - 59.70 
Alumina ...... sesooaoee anno snnnao sonnanunn sunnen sasnnanne cosscnces nannnn nannen sannannen annnne 14.80 
Jon, sesquioxide...... 02... 2. sooaoueon sees cece annnen cocees nunane sunnen sannon seceee ace - +460 
l.ıme, carbonate........ ..- “ou... ononunuen senses annunn cesses eoccss nannne snnnannen encece sees - 8.0 
LTAgDERIR —..ennenen snnnenane nannen coccecece soccocces concccnce socces ecnses monnannen sannnn anne 5.14 
Fixed alkalies....... -......0. anooononn sooonnone noanc nunnee sonanunne nasununen snnnae nennenene 3.40 

100.54 


Along the summit of the watershed the Erie clay is less distinctly 
shown than in most other parts of the State. Many patches of it 
remain, however, and it would seem to have been once much more 
widely spread than now. From this region it has unquestionably been 
generally washed away by the drainage from the glacier when it filled 
the lake-basin and terminated at its southern rim; and subsequently, 
when this rim was a chain of islands, washed—and in some instances 
swept over—by the waves of our great inland sea, the clay was still 
farther removed, and kames and sand banks left in its place. In the 
southern portion of the glaciated area, the Erie clay is pretty con- 
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stantly present, but it is less conspicuous than farther north, because it 
is thinner, is more generally covered with later deposits, and has been 
cut away along the great channels of drainage, through which the waters 
of the lake-basin were drained into the Ohio. It isa somewhat singular 
circumstance that the bowlder clay is more continuous in the counties 
which lie along the margin of the Drift area, than nearer the divide 
where the Drift deposits are thicker; probably for the reason that shore 
waves and draining streams have been more general and powerful in 
their action, and have removed the clay in the region where it is less 
abundant. Throughout most of the southern counties of the State the 
bowlder clay may be found in many exposures, forming the basal portion 
and perhaps half the thickness of the upland drift. -In the valleys it is 
less constantly present. In the reports of Prof. Orton, on Hamilton, 
Clermont, Highland, Montgomery, and other counties, more detailed 
descriptions of the Drift deposits of southern Ohio will be found than 
can be given here. A type section, however, from Clermont county, 
quoted from Prof. Orton’s report, will serve to give a good general idea 
of the relations of the bowlder clay to the other members of the Drift 
series. 


SECTION OF DRIFT, SOUTHERN OHIO. 


No. 1. Soil. 
No. 2. Surface clays, generally white ; sometimes blackened by swampy 

conditions, entirely free from gravel....... cu... cesses see seesee coe one 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 3. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, 

often constituting the surface instead of No. 2; seldom over... 10 feet. 


No. 4. Forest soil; a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable 
matter, with occasional beds of peat; in some districts re- 


Placed by bog iron O76 ......... cecees cosces con nun nnnunnnnense soseeess seseseees 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 5. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand 
intercalated, resting on the rocky floor ......... .cccsses soe seescoees ove 5 to 20 feet. 


Prof. Orton thus describes the bowlder clay of this region: “The 
bowlder clay, or hard-pan, is found very generally, but not universally, in 
the northern and central regions of Clermont county. It is shown in 
many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, and in 
such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. It is covered by 
varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the series. Where 
the total depth of the Drift beds reaches twenty feet, a full half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded 
with any other formation in the district in which it occurs. It is 
composed of dark-blue, fine-grained, and tenacious clay, holding pol- 
ished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are de- 
rived from the blue limestone formation, though frequent representatives 
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of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of blue limestone are 
scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still unworn. 
The bowlders belong almost without exception to the crystalline and 
igneous rocks that are found in situ only to the north of the great lakes. 
Specimens of northern ores—iron, copper, and lead—are sometimes, 
though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowlder clay, 
and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable theoretical 
interest, and seems never to have attracted the attention which it well 
enough deserves.” 

Rolled fossils derived from the older rocks are not uncommon in the 
Erie clay—Spirifer mucronatus from the Hamilton being the most abun- 
dant. Except these, 1 have never discovered any organic remains in 
the formation, though shells and timber are reported to have been found 
in it. From the fact that it is a mass of glacial detritus, it seems almost 
impossible that any shells could be contained in it, and I suspect that 
all the cases of this kind reported are errors occasioned by confounding 
the Erie clay with the overlying beds of later date. The buried timber 
found at Cleveland lies distinctly above, and not in the Erie clay. The 
piece of wood obtained by Mr. M. C. Read, referred to in the report on 
Lake county, was a rolled fragment, and coniferous. It was thought 
by Mr. Read to be buried in the Erie clay, but it was found near the 
lake-shore, and may possibly have been deposited there by other agen- 
cies than those which spread this formation. 

From the fact that the Erie clay, with its bowlder and laminated divi- 
sions, holds the same relation to the glaciated surface with the ““bowlder ” 
and ‘“‘ Leda” clays of eastern Canada, and the “Champlain” and “ glacial” 
clays of the Atlantic coast, it has been regarded as their equivalent, in 
time as well as place. The proof of identity is, however, yet wanting. The 
bowlder and Leda clays of the St. Lawrence valley accumulated in a sub- 
sidence of the eastern coast, in which the waters of the Atlantic followed 
the retreating glaciers, eovered and in part stratified the materials 
ground up by them; and they contain marine shells of an arctic char- 
acter. These clays do not, however, reach far enough inland to connect 
with the Erie clays of the lake-basins, and it is quite possible that they 
were not exactly synchronous. 

By Prof. Dawson the greater part of the markings which are usually 
attributed to glaciers are supposed to have been produced by icebergs, 
and it is his theory that, by a general subsidence of the continent, an 
arctic current, carrying icebergs, flowed up the St. Lawrence valley 
through the basins of the great lakes, accomplishing in great part the 
erosion which has been effected there, and passing downward to the 
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Gulf by the valley of the Mississippi. The difficulties in the way of 
this theory are such, however, that I am sure Prof. Dawson, clear-sighted 
and conscientious as he is, would abandon it if he could examine with 
his own eyes the surface geology of the lake-basin and the Mississippi 
valley. Without going into a lengthy argument to disprove this view, 
I will mention one or two facts which seem to me incompatible with it. 

First. The basins of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario have unquestion- 
ably been excavated by glaciers, and not by icebergs. The evidence of 
this is conclusive. From my own observations on the erosive action of 
glaciers in the Alps and in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, 
Ido not hesitate to assert that the inscription left on the bottom and 
sides of Lake Erie was made by a glacier, and nothing else. The uni- 
form, continuous, and exact furrowing of horizontal and vertical sur- 
faces which is visible among the islands of Lake Erie, is the precise 
counterpart of that which is executed by glaciers, and it certainly could 
not have been done by floating ice.* 

Second. A deep, broad ocean current flowing through the lake-basin 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence would certainly have brought marine 
shells further than they have been traced by Prof. Dawson, and we 
should now find them more or less abundantly throughout our Erie clay. 

Third. We should find in our Drift deposits abundant representatives 
of the rocks which form the shore of eastern Canada, Labrador, etc., but, 
so far as I know, not a trace of any of these rocks has been discovered 
in our Drift; while, on the contrary, nearly all the constituents of the 
Driit can be traced to places of origin in localities north and north-west 
of Ohio. Some of these materials are so peculiar, such as the native 
copper, and epidotic rock containing metallic copper, and this copper 
including specks of silver, that there can be no possible mistake about 
its derivation. The discovery of northern Drift in Louisiana has been 
suggested as an argument in favor of this hypothesis, but it should be 
remembered that this drift lies at the bottom of the entire Quaternary 





® Probably no finer exhibition of glacial markings exists in the world than those 
which cover the summits and slopes of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon. Here we 
find, over hundreds of square miles, rocks of all kinds, planed, polished, and 
grooved in the most surprising way. These markings lead from various centers, and 
I have traccd them down continuously 2,500 feet below the present snow line. Who- 
ever goes there doubting the erosive power of glaciers, will come away doubting no 
longer. And whoever comes from this scene of stupendous Alpine glaciation to the 
giaciated rocks of Ohio, and especially of the islands in Lake Erie, will not hesitate 
for a moment to attribute the inscriptions he finds here to the same agent that has 
planed and scored the slopes of the Oregon mountains. 
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series, that it is in fact valley Drift, such as was transported by the 
Mississippi while the continent was several hundred feet higher than 
now, and the river current swift enough to carry material from its head- 
waters to the Gulf. The Champlain epoch came long afterward, when 
the Gulf coast was sunk one thousand feet lower than when the valley — 
Drift of Louisiana was deposited. In that submergence the valley of 
the Mississippi was an arm of the sea. Still water then filled the val- 
ley of the Ohio, and the upper Drift deposits of the Ohio valley were 
laid down over not only the bowlderclay, but the Forest Bed that covered 
it. If this submergence was synchronous with that of the Atlantic 
coast, in which the Champlain clays were deposited—a point not yet 
established—then our representatives of the Champlain are the upper 
Drift deposits of the Ohio valley, the Lacustrine clays of the lake-basin, 
and the Loess of the Western States. Even if synchronous with the 
marine Champlain clays, our Erie clays, where stratified, are fresh- 
water deposits made in a different water-basin and at a higher level, as 
some portions of our laminated Erie clay are found nearly one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 


MODE OF FORMATION OF THE ERIE CLAY. 


As some misapprehension, as it has seemed to me, has prevailed in re- 
gard to the manner in which the materials forming the Erie clay were 
deposited, I venture to suggest a view of the mode of formation of this 
member of the Drift series to which a careful study of the phenomena 
it presents has led me. As we learn from all observations on the erosive 
action of glaciers, the materials excavated and comminuted by a glacier 
are carried forward by it, and are thrust out at its extremity. If coarse, 
they are left there, with whatever blocks it transports on its surface, 
as a terminal moraine. If fine, they are more or less completely washed 
away by the water draining from it. This finer material is what renders 
all the streams flowing from a glacier “‘ turbid, or milky.” The character 
of the material ground up and transported by a glacier, and the propor- 
tion of fine to coarse material deposited by it, will vary with the nature 
of the rock over which it passes, the freedom of the drainage from it, and 
the presence or absence of overhanging cliffs and pinnacles, from which 
blocks may descend upon its surface. The great glacier which once cov- 
ered so much of Ohio, like all others of ancient and modern times, un- 
doubtedly pushed out and left behind it tne coarse and fine flour which 
it ground. As the rocks over which it passed were, for some hundreds 
of miles northward, soft sedimentary strata, mostly shale and limestone, 
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the product of its grinding action was a calcareous clay, thickly studded 
with fragments of the excavated material. From the fact that the slope 
over which this glacier moved was very gentle, and a great barrier 
crossed its path, the drainage was never free, except locally, and as a 
consequence, the greater part of the ground material was never washed 
away, nor even suspended in water, and it remains as a sheet of irregu- 
lar thickness, and mostly urstratified bowlder clay. It is mainly com- 
posed of the debris of the shales and limestones which occupied an area 
of many hundreds of square miles, from which they have been removed, 
in and north of the basin of Lake Erie. The few well-worn pebbles 
and bowlders of crystalline rock contained in the bowlder clay are frag- 
ments brought by the glacier from the far-distant Canadian highlands. 
In their long journey, few have resisted the attrition to which they were 
subjected, and these have been worn, scratched, and planed off as we find 
them. As we go northward and approach their place of origin, they 
become more and more abundant, and increase in size. 

Since the glacier that formed our bowlder clay was a broad ice-sheet, 
and passed over a nearly level plain, where there were no summits or 
pinnacles from which stones or earth could fall upon it, all the material 
it carried was pushed along beneath it, or was frozen in to its under sur- 
face. Hence few large, and no angular blocks were brought by it from 
the northern highlands. Some blocks of large size were, as we know, 
torn by it from ledges of limestone and sandstone within or near the 
limits of our State; as we find in the northern counties masses of Cor- 
niferous limestone, evidently taken from the islands in Lake Erie, or 
from the outcrops of this formation north of the Lake. These were car- 
ried one hundred miles or more south-west, to points several hundred 
feet above their places of origin. 

That the bowlder clay was not deposited beneath the glacier, as some- 
times stated, is apparent from the fact that it covers the glaciated surface 
on which the ice rested, in a sheet sometimes a hundred feet in thick- 
ness. Jt must, therefore, have accumulated at the margin of the glacier. As 
the glacier retreated northward, the clay which it pushed out accumu- 
lated year by year, following it till it rose on to the Canadian highlands, 
where, with hard material, and free drainage to wash away the finer 
portions, it is largely replaced by beds of gravel, sand, and bowlde:s. In 
the retreat of the great ice-sheet across the lake-basin, at first small 
pools, then larger basins, and, finally, a great inland sea, bordered it on 
the south. In these bodies of water a portion of the material ground up 
was suspended, and then deposited as the laminated portion of the Erie 
clay. This, as I conceive, is the true and simple history of its formation. 
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The theory advanced by Prof. N. H. Winchell, in his paper on the 
Drift of the North-west, published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
June and July, 1873, viz., that the Erie clay is a mass of dust or dirt, 
which gathered on the surface of the glacier and was dropped, as it 
melted, seems to me to be quite untenable, as there were no highlands 
surrounding the great ice-sheet from which the earth could be washed or 
blown on to its surface; and all material grasped by the glacier in its 
motion tends to work out below rather than at the surface, inasmuch as 
the glacier grows from above downward, melting below, and being re- 
newed by constantly recurring snow falls above. It may also be said 
that no existing glaciers terminate in the manner suggested by Prof. 
Winchell—. e., in a thin, earth-covered edge—but they always end in 
an abrupt ice-wall. 

The glaciers of the Alps and Himalayas, those of Terra del Fuego, 
described by Agassiz, and those of Alaska by Blake, all tell the same 
story. The true counterparts, however, of the great glaciers now under 
consideration, are the continental glaciers of Greenland and the Ant- 
arctic. 


THE FOREST BED. 


Allusions have frequently been made on the preceding pages to a sheet 
of vegetable matter which overlies the Erie clay in various parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, etc. Buried timber has frequently been found in sink- 
ing wells and in other excavations in different parts of the valley of the 
Mississippi, but the connection and significance of the phenomena were 
first pointed out in the reports of the present Geological Survey. A great 
number of instances of the occurrence of buried timber, peat, and car- 
bonaceous layers in the Drift are given by different writers on geology. 
A few only of these can be cited here: 

1. Ross County, Ohio. Wood, apparently cedar, from a well in clay 80 
feet from surface, 150 to 200 feet above Scioto river. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

2. Coventry, Summit County, Ohio. Muck and branches of trees, 42 feet 
beneath surface, in a well 544 feet above Lake Erie. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

3. Cleveland, Ohio. A carbonaceous stratum, with many trunks of 
“ coniferous wood on surface of Erie clay beneath 20 feet of sand, and gravel, 
and clay (Delta deposit), 50 feet above Lake Erie. 

4. Hamilton County, Ohio. Thirty-five wells containing muck beds, 
leaves, or timber, from 300 to 500 feet above the Ohio. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

5 Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. An upright trunk and roots of a tree 
in blue clay, at the depth of 80 feet. (David Christy.) 

6. Highland County, Ohio. In the village of Marshall, eleven wells out 
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of twenty have reached a stratum of vegetable matter with leaves, 
branches, roots, and tree trunks. Many similar cases in the same 
county. (Orton.) 

7. Clermont and several adjoining counties. Ancient soil above the bowl- 
der clay, and below the upper Drift deposits. (Orton.) 

8. Germantown, Montgomery County, Ohio. Bed of peat from 12 to 20 
feet in thickness, the surface covered with sphagnous mosses, grasses, and 
sedges, and containing quantities of coniferous wood, with twigs, branches, 
and berries of red cedar; also, containing bones of elephant and masto- 
don, and teeth of giant beaver, the whole covered with 90 feet of gravel 
and sand. (Orton.) 

9. All through South-western Indiana. Ancient soil, with peat, muck, 
rooted stumps, trunks, branches, and leaves of trees, 2 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, 60 to 120 feet below surface, called ‘‘Noah’s cattle-yards,” water 
of wells spoiled by them. (John Collett.) 

10. Peoria County, Illinois. Drift over Coal Measures; average thick- 
ness, 70 feet, consisting of blue clay below 50 feet thick, overlaid by old 
soil, with cedar timber; above this, yellow clay and sand 16 to 20 feet 
thick ; section shown by thirty-nine borings and many wells. (William 
Chapman.) 

11. Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and many places in Ohio Valley. Old soil, 
with trunks and roots of trees, the latter in situ, layers of leaves, ripened 
fruits, grasses, and sedges, all clearly distinguishable. Several of the 
species of trees and plants can be determined, some by their wood, others 
by their leaves and fruit. Among them may be named the sycamore 
beech, shell-bark hickory, buckeye, red cedar, and wild balsam apple, 
6 feet above low-water mark, and 40 feet below flood plain. (Orton. Vol. 
L, Part I., p. 427.) 

12. Several Counties in Iowa. An old soil, with buried timber, from 40 
to 50 feet beneath the surface, struck in sinking wells over several coun- 
ties. (Morris Miller, in letter.) 

13. Walworth County, Wisconsin. Timber resembling white cedar, from 
a well 18 feet deep in the prairie region, about 250 feet above Lake Mich- 
igan. (I. A. Lapham.) 

14. Appleton, Wisconsin. Red cedar in red clay, 18 feet below surface, 
150 feet above Lake Michigan ; also, white cedar, 30 feet below surface, 
in redclay. (Dr. C. 8. E. Beach, cited by Col. Whittlesey.) 

15. Green Bay, Wisconsin. Apparently willow in red clay, 50 feet 
below the surface of Lake Michigan. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

16. Iowa City, Iowa. Two logs of resinous timber in a well 60 feet 
deep orf general lével of country. (Col. Whittlesey.) 
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17. Grand Sable, south shore of Lake Superior. Layer of roots and limbs 
of trees, sometimes 12 or 14 feet thick, resting on bluish-drab clay, cov- 
ered with sand interstratified with gravel 300 feet thick. (Sir William 
Logan, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 905.) 

18. Toronto, Canada. Trunks and branches of trees imbedded in yel- 
low clay overlying blue clay, at a depth of from 10 to 20 feet from the sur- 
face. (Prof. Hinds.) 

It is by no means certain that all the cases cited above belong to one 
category, as timber may have been buried, in some instances, quite 
deeply, by causes that now are in operation ; but excluding all doubtful 
cases, a sufficient number of well authenticated facts remain to justify 
us in the conclusion announced on a preceding page, viz: Ist. That 
after the retreat of the glacier from the glaciated area, a growth of veg- 
etation spread over the surface of the bowlder clay, reaching northward 
to and into the lake-basin, and westward to and beyond the Mississippi. 
2d. That a forest occupied the surface long enough to produce a deep car- 
bonaceous soil over all the lower and more moist portions. 3d. In the 
marshy portions of this land surface beds of peat were formed, in some 
instances even 20 feet in thickness. 4th. Most of the ancient forest was 
coniferous, and cedar and cranberry grew in the peat bogs; from which 
we may infer that the climate was colder than now in the same region. 
5th. In the Forest Bed we find the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, 
giant beaver,* and some other animals, which mark this as the first 
horizon of life in the Drift series. In deposits of later age, even reach- 
ing to the advent of man, extinct or existing species of animals and 
plants are abundantly represented, but I have never been able to obtain 
any proof of the existence of organic remains in the Erie clay. 

While ice covered so much of our State, whatever animal or vegetable 
life existed north of the Ohio was confined to the highlands east of the 
Scioto valley. We have every reason to believe, however, that the mam- 
moth, mastodon, megatherium, megalonyx, etc., lived on the southern 
portion of our continent during the glacial period. 

Though occupying an insignificant portion of the vertical thickness of 





® In several of the wells which penetrate the Forest Bed, chopped timber and chips 
are reported to have been found. As the number of such cases is so numerous, we 
must suppose that the stories are founded on fact, and I have suggested that possibly 
the chopping was done by the great dental chisels of the giant beaver. The common 
beaver is capable of cutting down trees of large size, as at one of our camps on the 
Dolores river, in Arizona, I measured three cottonwood trees, felled by the beaver, 
each of which was more than two and one-half feet in diameter above the cut. The 
Giant Beaver could as easily have felled trees six feet in diameter. ° 
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our Drift deposits, the Forest Bed represents a great lapse of time. The 
advance of a forest growth over the barren Drift area must have been 
slow, and much time was certainly required to form the distinct sheet of 
carbonaceous matter which we now find. The climate of the State, at 
that period, must have been cold and damp, as the glaciers were still 
near, and the drainage from them which filled the water basin was icy 
cold. 

In the Forest Bed of the valley Drift we find quite a number of plants 
of the species now growing in the same localities, and such as could not 
have grown there had the climate been much colder than now, but the 
deep valley would have been warmer than the uplands; and, as has been 
already stated, it is not certain that the old soils of the valleys and the 
highlands are of the same age, though both belong to periods when the 
physical condition of the country was quite different from the present. 
Further investigations, following up the suggestions and conjectures now 
made, will undoubtedly result in the perfect elucidation of this interest- 
ing chapter on the complicated history of the Drift. 

I should not omit to mention that a stratum of bog iron ore accom- 
panies the old soils in both the valley and upland Drift beds. 


DRIFT OF THE TERRACE EPOCH. 


The materials which overlie the Forest Bed, and which form the upper- 
most members of the stratified Drift deposits, are clearly the product of 
a wide-spread submergence of an immense area in the Western States 
which had before been dry land. In a great number of instances in 
southern Ohio, where the Forest Bed is present, the materials overlying 
it have been penetrated in water wells, and their character has been 
accurately determined. For the purpose of showing what these strata 
are, I quote again, in part, the general section of the upland Drift of Cler- 
mont county, as described by Prof. Orton (Vol. I, Part I, p. 440): 


No. 1. Surface clays, generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy 
conditions, entirely free from gravel........... scccssese cscsscses cevsececs 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 2. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, often 
constituting the surface instead of 1. Thickness seldom ex- 


COOKING ....sccccscess cosscscee sacvacees sonne nnnnun sonsceace cocbes nunnen covers seece 10 feet. 
No. 3. Forest soil and bog iron ore. 
No. 4. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan. 


The white clay of the above section is a somewhat localized deposit, 
but one that is spread over a wide area. In Clarke county it is called 
the Springfield clay, and has been worked as a brick and tile clay for 
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many years. It contains so little iron that the ware made from it is 
white, or cream color. A similar clay at Miamisburg, supposed by 
Prof. Orton to be of the same age, has been quite extensively used for 
paint. A like deposit in the valley Drift at Cincinnati has been used 
in forming concrete for the bottom and sides of the new reservoir. Every 
thing indicates that this is a lacustrine deposit, that is, that it accumu- 
lated at the bottom of a body or basin of fresh water. It is probable that 
a precisely similar clay is now being deposited in Lake Geneva by the 
milky water that flows from the glaciers. We may even carry the anal- 
ogy further, by supposing this to be the very finest portion of the bowl- 
der clay, which, stretching over the northern divide, was washed away 
by shore waves and draining streams, and was deposited in the still 
waters of the gulf or bay formed by the valley of the Ohio in its last 
submergence. The yellow clay, abounding with gravel, and containing 
occasional bowlders, which overlies the Forest Bed, and is more generally 
the surface deposit of southern Ohio, is evidently the more immediate 
and coarser product of the action of the in-coming flood, and copious 
drainage from the north upon the ancient forest-covered land,.of which 
the sub-soil was the bowlder clay. So far as yet observed, there is no 
satisfactory proof that an ice-sheet passed over the State of Ohio after 
the accumulation of the old Forest Bed. The yellow clay under consid- 
eration is quite different from the blue bowlder clay which lies beneath it 
and the Forest Bed; and it seems scarcely possible that it could have been 
spread by glaciers, and the Forest Bed and bowlder clay be left so intact 
over large areas. I would rather ascribe it to the action of water; but 
calling to the aid of that water the icebergs that we know floated on 
the surface of the inland sea, and, in the flooding of the Ohio valley, 
passed over the summit, or through the gaps of the divide, and scattered 
gravel and bowlders along their route in the country farther south. 

If, as seems probable, the stratified sediments which once partially 
filled the immediate valley of the Ohio. and now form terraces like 
‘those at New Richmond and Lawrenceburg, belong to the same epoch 
‘with the upland Drift of southern Ohio, it would appear that when the 
Forest Bed accumulated the continent was somewhat higher than now, 
.and the Ohio flowed at a lower level; and that during the subsequent 
submergence the later Drift sediments were deposited over all the irregu- 
‚larities of the surface. 

In the basin of the great lakes, the upper portion of the Drift series is 
‘not quite so distinctly marked as in the valley of the Ohio, perhaps for 
the reason that in the descent of the water line of the inland sea nearly 
‘every portion of the slope which formed the southern boundary was 
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exposed to the full force of its great waves, and, as a consequence, the 
denudation has been greater there. In the Maumee valley, however, 
the yellow laminated clays which form the summit of the Drift series 
are regarded by Mr. Gilbert, who has carefully examined them, as of 
lacustrine origin, and of comparatively modern date. 

In the valley of the Cuyahoga— which was a deep gorge previous to 
the epoch under consideration— we find a series of finely stratified yel- 
low, blue, and red sandy clays, that overlie all the other Drift deposits. 
These are very peculiar in character, and seem to represent a portion of 
the Drift series, which, if once generally deposited in the lake basin, has 
been for the most part since removed. The nature of these strata may be 
gathered from the following sections: 


LACUSTRINE CLAYS, AKRON, OHIO. 


Feet. Inches. 

1. Stratified sand.......... sooossunsonoone sonennnen sonnsnnnn sunnun onsnsnnse soones 10 u. 

2. Blue clay ...........000 000000 senosnann sannannar annsnnann cesees onannuans aennanen u. 4 

3. Mixed yellow sand and blue elay, stratified .............. sesesssss 1 1 

4. Blueclay.........coucee osenanuon sansonunn sannen covsveces ances senses succes sveees se 10 

5. Yellow sandy clay...............00 ssssssses ccncceoes cosces sonnaonen sonseeces ase 10 

6. Blue clay .........00 coco consccsee coccecece cvcccs scones sonansunn eoscesses socves 1 

7. Bed Clay ...... ...c0scnsee acces ononnn cocces nennen sononanen sovcesens coceee eveces oes 1 

8. Yellow loamy clay........ ...cccsoecseces seccesces cossccese sensunnunenn seseee 1 

9. Blue CLAY 2........0. sunaeononnen cvcese cveccccas cecces snsces cosces sunana sonne 8 
10. Red clay .............0. cccccoces snonanuon sonses seseee onnnnn coves sansen secseeees 2 
11. Blue Clay .......000 ccoecee coves veces cosessee) nunsen csvencees cesses secsenees 6 
12. Bed Clay ...... cecce coscesces sonunn senses cnccss sancecees ences sossececs oceccecs ese 10 
13. Blue clay ....... 000000 cscecs cncece cases socees coves soceces sonces ceeses cesses 1 6 
14. Redclay ....2.... cccssscccscecccsee cesccces cocces ences senens nennen ennenn nunern 2 
15. Yellow loamy clay.............. scsesesscses cossce sannne sununn nunenn sunannann 1 6 
16. Blue clay .........00 c.scce cosece cccees cncees sanzen snnnsnannnen onnanenn sauer ces 2 
17. Reed Clay ...... 200000000000 000000 cavces cscces scces sonens conses seves posses eesees ase 1 
18. Fine yellow sand ......... 000 occ caccecees sosees asses sone sonsen ceeees oe 1 
19. Yellow loamy cl1ay.........0. ccccssces cosesenes sonece costes cesses cesses nenne 2 wee 
20. Blue clay ........ 2.2.2. 000000 vcece vocsce cesses cnssceees sncees sosees seenes seeees wee 4 
21. Yellow loamy clay........... scccosses sooscsere nonnan cesses snscassscees conses 3 
22. Blueclay .........2. sesccccoe sonne cocccscce cesces nannn cosees snsnnunen sun nenne 4 

LACUSTRINE CLAYS, THREE MILES NORTH OF AKRON. 
Feet. Inches. 

1. Hard concretionary clay, with much iron............0. cscsesceseee 25 

2. Blueclay .........00 soceee cevces cecece sve cccces sonnnnnnn sneves cece vo nnunsn onen 8 u. 

3. Yellow clay ........ osasoessnunenen cosces sovses sunnan cesses ces ner onanen sannenuee 3 

4. Blue clay ....... 20000000 snasnnann sannenonnnen cosas nannan sunnan seceee coscseecs 3. 

5. Bed Clay .eesascersasosnononennunnne onanan sonnanson soccer one Bun cocnes ane concen ove un 1, 

6. Yellow loamy clay........... sc. ccccescscoes nosuannnenun poacee coeene sesees 2 un. 
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Feet Inches 
7. Blue Clay ......0. .csscs cosees covces secons secces onenne snssecees cesses sonen ceeess wes 10 
8. Yellow clay ...........csscsssescsscee soesee ccssse senses cesses ceeces aeseee secees ee 8 
9. Blue Clay..........sseve scccscces ssccccce secnes cesses secees senses ces cee seceee sve wes 1 
10. Red partimg...........ccccscocscosces coccesces sossecsse coe san ses cesses nsenen eve wes } 
11. Yellow Clay ......0.cseces cesses sss sos cecees secsee conses costes sescee svceee eseees 10 
12. Blue clay 2.0.2... sccosesesccssee ssceasseeesecccas ces cescee cee nenne soe see cee see 2 
13. Red clay .........000 cessccsce cocesecncees conces secceecosces senses cos con see cee ces ... 3 
14. Yellow loamy clay..... .......00 ssssesssccss onnenuunn snensonen sununn senses nee 2 ase 
15. Blue Clay ....... ccccs ceecce cesses sacece cocees senses ascees cesses ts 6: ese ern one wee 2 
16. Yellow loamy clay ......... csscsses sauna scccevees sesnecese cscece sanceeces 4 wee 
17. Blue clay .........00 sesccccee corsccace sonunnuen covscsees sescesces ceases sanssenes wes 4 
18. Yellow clay .........00 scsoesses sossosee sscees cesses seseasees sossecees seeseeces u. 4 
19. Blue clay .........00 sonsonenn cocsee soccer esses cosves anonenann cevesense annsn cee 2 wee 
20. Yellow clay ......2. sscese cscceceee coscoesee cossseese sunnannen sosseeces cesses ses 1 6 
21. Blue clay ........ secs cecccesee coscovees sannannnn coscse saceee senses senses eesece wee 3 
22. Yellow clay, streaked with blue and red ......... ......00+ ssesesees 5 ase 
23. Blue clay .........0. scscessee soreecens coosse seseeveve nesses socees sarnnnnon ceaees wee 2 
24. Yellow clay ......0c005 coccveee cosecs coscccens cesses sonnannen seeees snnsan senses 2 


In the preceding sections the clay is all more or less loamy, ?. e., mixed 
with very fine sand; and though plastic when wet, is crumbling when 
dry. All the layers contain much iron: that in the blue bands, which 
are finer and wetter, as protoxide; that in the yellow layers, which are 
somewhat ochery, in the condition of hydrated sesquioxide; that in the 
red bands, as anhydrous peroxide. The remarkably regular stratification 
of the series of beds now under consideration proves them to have been 
deposited in quiet water ; and as they reach down the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles, apparently connecting with the laminated portion 
of the Erie clay, we are compelled to conclude they were deposited in the 
Cuyahoga valley when it was completely filled with the water of Lake 
Erie; and the absence of all coarse material proves conclusively that this 
was not then a drainage channel. From their peculiarly permeable and 
loamy character, these clays would be removed with more facility than 
any other of our Drift deposits; and it is probable that the only reason 
why they are present here, while wanting over most of the slope of the 
watershed, is, that, in this deep gorge, they have been protected from the 
action of the shore waves, which washed away from the surrounding 
country all of the superficial deposits, except the tough and impervious 
bowlder clay. 


THE LOESS. 


The “Bluff formation ” of the West is sometimes called the “ Loess,” 
from its resemblance to the Loess of the Rhine. I have designated it, ina 
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paper on the Drift of the Mississippi valley, published some years since, 
as a ““ Lacustrine, non-Glacial Drift deposit,” and considered “ it the sedi- 
ment precipitated from the waters of our great inland sea in its shallow 
and more quiet portions, to which icebergs, with their gravel and bowl- 
ders, had no access.” It is evidently the most recent of our stratified 
Drift deposits, and I regard it as the equivalent of the lacustrine, ochery 
clays, enumerated in the preceding sections, and of the surface clay and 
loam, which overlie the Forest Bed in the Ohio valley. Some years since, 
Mr. Morris Miller, writing me from Iowa, where he was carefully observ- 
ing the surface geology, made a suggestion in regard to the origin of the 
Loess, which has been fully confirmed by the descriptions and conclu- 
sions of the geologists of Iowa and Missouri; :. e., that the Loess is the 
silt brought down by the Missouri river, and spread over the great water 
basin that occupied the Mississippi valley at the time of its deposition. 
As the water was gradually withdrawn, the Loess was deposited farther 
and farther southward, until now it is carried into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Loess is simply a river silt, just such as now renders the waters of 
the Missouri so remarkably turbid. All rivers transport more or less 
sediment. the quantity and the character of which depend upon the 
configuration and geology of the country through which they flow. It 
is said that the sediments of the Amazon render the waters of the At- 
lantic turbid for 200 or 300 miles from its mouth; and in the season of 
floods the Mississippi discolors the waters of the Gulf to an a!most equal 
extent. As the flow of a river current is checked and finally arrested in 
a body of still water, the sediment it transports is precipitated in the 
order of its fineness, and the ratio as to quantity of the motion of the 
water. Hence around the mouth of the river the silt will be coarsest 
and thickest; finer and thinner as we recede from that point. In ex- 
amining the Loess of the Mississippi valley we find that it conforms 
precisely to this law, being thickest and most sandy about the old mouth 
of the Missouri in eastern Iowa, Missouri, and western Illinois. North 
and east of this region the Loess becomes thinner and finer, until it 
merges into and is lost in the sediments transported by streams which 
drained into the Mississippi Gulf, or Lake, from the east. 

The Loess ia called the Bluff formation, because it once formed the 
upper part of the filling of the old rocky troughs of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, and having been but partially washed out by the present 
streams, often stands as bluffs along the water side. In such cases, how- 
ever, the Loess is simply a facing to the rocky bluffs which form the true 
walls ot the valleys. 

It is an interesting fact that the Loess is generally separated from the 
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underlying older Drift deposits by a carbonaceous layer, or old soil, which 
shows that it was laid down on a submerged land surface. Whether this 
soil corresponds to our Ohio Forest Bed remains to be proven, but it seems 
highly probable that they are continuous and identical. Dr. E. Andrews 
states that the Loess covers the upper ridge at the head of Lake Michi- 
gan, and he infers that the water from which it was deposited was rap- 
idly withdrawn, as otherwise it would have been washed from exposed 
points from shore waves, and its continuity be broken by beach lines. 


BOWLDERS. 


The bowlders, or erratic blocks, as they are sometimes called, which are 
scattered over so much of the surface of the State, have attracted the at- 
tention and excited the wonder of most of its inhabitants. They are 
usually composed of some kind of crystalline or metamorphic rocks, 
such as are foreign to the geology of Ohio, and were on that account 
recognized, even by the unlearned, as foreigners which had been brought 
from a distance and strewed over the surface or perched upon declivities 
in some incomprehensible way. Though greatly varying in quantity in 
different localities, the bowlders may be said to be common to all parts 
of the State, except the highlands which have been specified as lying 
outside of the Drift area or which rose beyond the reach of the agent or 
agents by which the distribution of the Drift material was effected. In 
the valley Drift of the channels of the Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and 
even the Ohio, bowlders are exceedingly common, but they are never of 
large size, and are only such as have been washed down by river cur- 
rents from their original places of deposition; and these grow smaller 
and smaller as we descend the valleys in which they are found. 

Some of the bowlders distributed over Ohio are of immense size, and 
some may be found in almost every county which have attracted special 
attention. We have space to enumerate but few of these. In Montgom- 
ery county, on the hill near the Soldiers’ Home, is a partially buried, 
rounded mass of gray granite, twelve feet in diameter horizontally, and, 
as shown by execavations, not much less vertically. This would give 
a bulk of 904 cubic feet and a weight of 75 tons. In Harrisville, Me- 
dina county, are three blocks of granite, which were, apparently, once 
parts of the same mass. The exposed portion of one of these measures is 
10x12x15 feet. This would give a weight of about 150 tons for what is 
seen only of this block. Another shows a corner projecting seven feet 
above the ground, of which the three triangular faces measure respect- 
ively 12, 15, and 12 feet along their bases. In the valley of Black 
river, in Huron county, above Monroeville, is a block of Corniferous 
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limestone, said to be nearly equal in bulk to a cube twenty feet on a 
side. A great number of bowlders, scarcely smaller than these, are 
mentioned in the notes of the Geological Corps, but these are sufficient to 
show the power of the transporting agent. Smaller bowlders are some- 
times found in immense numbers over a limited space. Near Euclid, 
in Cuyahoga county, they are so thickly strewn over a field of several 
acres as to resemble a large herd of sheep and cattle. Even in southern 
Ohio they are locally very numerous. Prof. Orton mentions a belt of 
these bowlders, two or three miles wide, between Dayton and Eaton, 
where they are so thickly set as to make the cultivation of the soil 
almost impossible. Here the bowlders are almost exclusively Canadian 
metamorphic rocks, among which a granite, with rose-colored felspar, a 
gray gneiss, diorite, and silicious slate, are the predominating varieties. 
Along the highlands of the divide we occasionally see blocks of consider- 
able size, which have been torn from some neighboring ledge, and among 
the smaller rounded bowlders found on and south of the divide, a large 
number are derived from indigenous rocks, but the greater part of the 
larger bowlders strewed over the surface are of foreign origin. 

Very few of the surface bowlders show any striation or planing, such 
as is seen in those of the bowlder clay. This is a distinction that has 
an important meaning; for so large a number of the bowlders in the 
glacial clay (where they have been transported by glaciers) are planed 
and scratched, that the absence of such markings from the surface bowl- 
ders is pretty good evidence that they have had a different experience. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the striated bowlders have been trans- 
ported beneath glaciers, and that the 
rounded and unscratched bowlders CONCRETION FROM DRIFT GROUND OFF 
have not. With the great limestone RY GLACIER, 
bowlder of Huron county are many 
of smaller size, which are very much 
scratched and worn. These rest on 
the surface of the Huron shale, and 
we can hardly doubt that they have 
been transported and left where 
found by a glacier moving from the 
north. In the vicinity of these lime- 
stone bowlders a spherical concretion 
from the Huron shale was found, of 
which one side is planed off as 
smoothly as it could be done by art. Whether it was held in the glacier, 
or in the shale, when the grinding was done, is somewhat uncertain; 





y 
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but that it was ground off by glacial action there can be no doubt. A 
wood cut of this interesting specimen is given on the preceding page. 

Scratched bowlders are not uncommon in the Drift of the highlands, 
and they may be always accepted as evidence that the material in which 
they are imbedded is glacial Drift. One of these bowlders, peculiar from 
its size and position, deserves to be mentioned. This is composed of dio- 
rite, is some three feet in diameter, and is planed on three sides. It lies 
in a cutting on the Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Railroad, three 
miles south of Mansfield, and 700 feet above the Lake. 

The large unscratched bowlders described above are generally found 
on the surface. This we might suspect to be merely the result of the 
washing away of surrounding softer material; but in the great series of 
excavations which have been made in the construction of our railroads, 
canals, etc., large bowlders have been rarely met with below the surface, 
and they are scarcely found in such circumstances any whcre except in 
the bowlder clay of the north-west counties. We often see, also, the large 
surface bowlders resting on the fine, stratified clays which constitute the 
upper portion of the Erie clay, and on the stratified sands and clays 
which form the upper part of the Drift. It seems impossible that they 
should have been brought to such positions by glaciers or currents of 
wuter, as either of these agents would have torn up the underlying clays. 
We also learn, from their relative position, that these bowlders were de- 
posited at a later date than the most recent stratified beds of the Drift 
Series, and that they were floated to their present resting places. In 
short, no argument is required to convince any one who will glance at 
the facts, that these bowlders, and probably the gravel and sand with 
which they are sometimes accompanied, were floated on icebergs from 
the north shore of the great fresh-water lake which once filled the lake 
basin, and that as these icebergs melted, or when they stranded, their 
loads were discharged on the top of all the Drift deposits which had been 
laid down in the preceding epochs of the Quaternary age. 


SOUTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITII ICEBERGS. 
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Outlet, with floating and Iceberg dropping bowlders 
stranded icebergs. on . 


At the period of the greatest submergence of the land, icebergs un- 
doubtedly passed through the gaps of the divide, and thus scattered their 
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bowlders over the southern part of the State. It should be remembered, 
however, that it is not claimed that all the large bowlders were trans- 
ported by icebergs; simply that many of them must have been so trans- 
ported, and probably most of them were. The accompanying wood-cuts 
will better explain my idea of the method of transport of these bowlders 
than I can do it in words. 


NORTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITIE GLACIER AND ICEBERGS. 











7 G 
Laurentian hills and glacier. 





Palmoroic rocks and drift. 





That icebergs can and do transport great quantities of bowlders, gravel, 
and sand, is attested by thousands of observers who have seen them doing 
it. For example: in 1822 Captain Scoresby saw a large iceberg drift- 
ing along, loaded with earth and rocks, conjectured to be from 50,000 
to 100,000 tons ; and Captain James Kent, quoted in Kane’s Arctic Expe- 
dition, speaks of millions of tons of stone and other solid matter carried 
by icebergs. These materials are sown broadcast over the bed of the 
North Atlantic and the banks of Newfoundland, just as formerly over 
the shallows bordering the southern shore of our fresh-water inland sea. 


KAMES. 


Along the summit of the watershed, between the Lake and the Ohio, 
from the eastern to the western margin of the State, accumulations of 
Drift material occur, which are peculiar in their character and position, 
and of which the history is less easily made out than that of any other 
portion of the Drift series. These are beds, banks, and hills of sand, 
gravel, and bowlders, with little admixture of clay. In many localities, 
these materials are heaped up into rounded, or, more often, elongated 
hills, from 50 to 100 feet in height, to which the name “ hog’s-back ” is 
very frequently applied. Sometimes several of these hills are grouped 
together, forming an undulating surface, with inclosed basins, which are 
often occupied by lakes, or peat bogs; though frequently without water, 
from the porous nature of the material which surrounds and underlies 
them. A large number of the peat bogs, lakes, and marshes, which con- 
stitute such a marked feature in the topography of the summit of the 
watershed, are surrounded by gravel hills, and owe their existence to the 
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irregular and undulating surface formed by the Drift materials under 
consideration. Nearly every county which lies on the divide contains 
more or less of the gravel hills to which I have alluded, and they are the 
source from which is derived a large part of the gravel used for road- 
making and railroad ballast, and the sand employed for mortar. Few, 
only, of these gravel knolls can be enumerated here, but they will be 
recognized from description by a large number of the residents of the 
State. A typical group of these hills occurs in Randolph, Portage 
county, the general appearance of which is shown in the subjoined wood- 
cut. Others may be seen east of Ravenna, and near Earlville, where they 


GRAVE! HILLS, RANDOLPH, PORTAGE COUNTY. 





From 50 to 100 fect high ; 500 feet above Lake Erie. 


supply a vast amount of gravel used in the construction of the Atlantic 
and Great Western and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh railroads. At this 
locality we have a good illustration of the part these gravel ridges have 
played in the formation of lakes, as the two lakes, Brady’s Lake and 
Lake Pepin, are here held in basins surrounded by ridges and hills of 
gravel. In Summit county a good example of a ‘‘ hog’s-back ” is seen at 
the “Old Forge,” and its composition is fully revealed by the excava- 
tions made in the construction of the railroad and canal. At Akron, on 
both sides of the Little Cuyahoga, are heavy beds of gravel, which belong 
to this category, and which I shall have occasion to refer to again, as their 
com position and relation to the other Drift deposits are here quite plainly 
shown. In the northern part of Stark county gravel hills are very 
numerous, and an excellent example of this peculiar formation is fur- 
nished by “ Buck Hill,” of which I shall give a section on another page. 
‚Following the divide from Akron westward, collections of coarse Drift 
materials, in ridges, hills, or swells of the surface, will be in view almost 
constantly to the State line. In the western counties these are so well 
marked and continuous that Mr. N. H. Winchell, in describing the Drift 
phenomena of this portion of the State, brings these into the category of 
lake ridges, making two chains of them, one of which he calls the St. 
John’s ridge, the other the Wabash ridge. Both of these lie along the 
crest of the divide where it is unusually low; the St. John’s ridge having 
an elevation at different points of from 390 to 490 feet above the Lake, 
the St. Mary’s ridge, 350 to 408 feet. Careful observation will show, 
however, that this belt of sand and gravel hills has little in common 
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with the lake ridges; being composed of different materials, holding a 
higher level, and being far less continuous and uniform in altitude. It 
may easily be shown, also, that they were produced by different causes, 
and belong to a different series of Drift phenomena. They are, iudeed, 
almost the exact equivalents of what are called Kames in Scotland, Eskers 
in Ireland, and Asar in Scandinavia. They are also to be compared with 
the accumulations of coarse Drift material which crown the highlands 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and in the country north of the lakes; also, 
with the “ hog’s-backs,” the abrupt conical or elongated hills of gravel 
and bowlders so common in eastern Canada and New England. 

The form and composition of the “ Kames ”—as 
we shall call them—which are set along the high- "nun at axwos. 
lands of Ohio, varies considerably in different cir- 
cumstances. Where the accumulation of material 
is large, it forms hills of some height, and they are 
seen to be composed mainly of gravel and sand. 
They sometimes contain bowlders, however, and 
not unfrequently, those of considerable size; and 
often rest upon the glaciated surface of the under- 
lying rock, with no intervening sheet of bowlder 
clay or other Drift material. In other localities the 
gravel is more widely spread, as though dispersed 
from its original position, and it then frequently 
covers not enly the bowlder clay, but also the most 
recent of the Drift deposits. Such cases, however, 
I attribute to the washing down of gravels from 
higher lands, at a comparatively recent date. Ex- 
amples of this may be seen in the railroad cut 
north of Ravenna, where the gravel rests upon 
bowlder clay, and in the cuts for the Valley ra: 
road near Akron, where it overlies the laminated 
sandy clays which form the summit of the Drift 
series. The gravel and bowlders that form the 
kames are both indigenous and exotic. In some 
instances, the underlying or neighboring rocks 
have contributed largely to make up the deposits; |<, 
as, near Akron, where masses of conglomerate, sand- [= %,],%7]2:.| 
stone, and pieces of coal, often of considerable size, [>2J%" Te [sr]. 
are found in the gravel beds; evidently derived Base conglomerate ; 428 foet 
from the strata which were once continuous over. adenine 
all this region. Near Ravenna, the sandstone overlying coal No. 1 has 
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contributed largely to the formation of the masses of loose material; and 
in Stark county the compact and tough Coal-Measure limestones have 
supplied many of the rounded bowlders and gravel stones. In the 
western portion of the State, the limestones that form the Cincinnati 
arch have sometimes furnished nine-tenths of the materials composing 
the kames. Mingled with these native rocks, however, we often find a 
large, frequently a preponderating, number of representatives of the crys- 
talline or paleozoic rocks of the country north of the lakes, viz., granite, 
greenstone, quartzite, silicious slate, crystalline limestone, and also peb- 
bles and fossils of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of the varieties found 
in Canada and not in Ohio. These transported masses are generally 
small, well rounded, and never, so far as I have observed, scratched or 
ground like the pebbles and bowlders of the Erie clay; much of which is 
true glacial Drift. In one or two instances, native copper, evidently from 
Lake Superior, has been found in these gravel beds. The arrangement 
of the materials in the kames is irregular, but it generally shows plain 
indications of the action of water. Sometimes its stratification is quite 
distinct, and bands of gravel and sand succeed each other in nearly per- 
fect horizontality and parallelism. In such cases the deposits are spread 
over a large area, and where cut into hills and tables, are plainly the 
portions of once continuous and somewhat extensive sheets. Here we 
may conclude that the materials are rearranged, having been washed 
down from higher levels and spread by the action of shore-waves and 
currents. 

The “ hog’s-backs ” and more well-defined hills of the kames usually 
show oblique and irregular stratification; beds of sand, gravel, and occa- 
sionally of bowlders, alternate, but the shects are rarely horizontal, and 
they interlock by wedging. The sand beds are aleo frequently cross- 
stratified. I give below a section of Buck Hill, Stark county, as a good 
illustration of the structure of our kames. It is 40 feet high, and its 
base is 560 feet above Lake Erie. 


PROFILE SECTION OF BUCK HILL, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 








„sand. B, gravel, sand, and bowlders. C, sheots of sand, 
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For comparison with the above cut, Igive herewith a profile section of 
a kame near Lanark, Scotland, copied from Geikie. 


SECTION OF A KAME. LANARK, SCOTLAND. 











Gravel and sand. (Geikie's "Ivo Ago, 


The character of the kames on the divide in Auglaize and Mercer 
counties will be seen from the following description, taken from the 
full and carefully prepıred notes furnished me by Prof. N. H. Winchell. 
Speaking of the St. John’s ridge, he says: 


“At the village of St. John’s, in Auglaize county, it has its most marked develop- 
ment. It consists there of a series of gravel knolls and short subordinate ridges, 
whose height above the intervening valleys is, in some cases, over 95 feet. The sur- 
face to the east or west (the trend of the gravel belt being north-east and south-west) 
becomes an almost unbroken flat within a half mile either way, while in the direc- 
tion of the ridge this broken character of the surface prevails. This ridge is some- 
times nearly a mile across. The contents of these knolls and subordinate ridges, 
wherever seen, are always gravel and sand, in glacial stratification (i. e., in inclined 
and interlocked wedges). Some beds also consist almost entirely of rounded stones, 
of three to six inches in diameter. In excavating for gravel, bowlders of several 
hundred pounds weight have also been occasionally taken out of these banks, and 
such bowlders are sometimes seen perched on the tops of them. Abouta mile anda 
half south-west of Westminster, in Allen county, is one of the most remarkable of 
these subordinate ridges. It has the local name of the ‘ Devil's Back-bone,’ and its 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLL AT 8T. JOHY’s, AUOLAIZE COUNTY. (Winchell.) 





1. Coarse and fine gravel, with a distinct, yet imperfect, assortment in horizontal beds, 15 feet. 2. Gravel 
in layers, inclined at an angle uf 70°. 3. Unassorted gravel and sand. 4. Coarse gravel, with somo stones. 
5. Sand in layers, inclined at angle of 70°. 6. Stones, the interstices filled with gravel. 7. Concealed. 


length north and south is about half a mile. At its northern extremity it consists 
entirely of sand and gravel in glacial stratification, but toward the north and east it 
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becomes gradually more mixed with clay, and is less evidently stratified. It is also 
forked and channeled toward the south, and extends east and west for a number of 
miles. Further south the slope is gentle, and the ridge is soon lost in a flat surface. 
This subordinate ridge is not higher than the adjoining knolls or the general level. 
In approaching it from the north, there is a sudden descent before reaching it; there 
is also a swampy tract along each side. On the top of this ridge of gravel, and also 
on the slopes, are many large bowlders; one, which lies exactly on the summit, 
measures 4 by 2} feet. This is of diorite. Many others also seen on the ridge are of 
limestone, the Waterlime predominating.” 


The following section, taken by Mr. Winchell, will serve to illustrate 
the arrangement of materials in the kames he has described : 


SECTION OF WABASH RIDGE AT WAPAKONETA, AUGLAIZE Cousty. (Winchell.) 


ae 
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1. Rusty hard-pan, 1 foot. 2 Unaasorted gravel and sand, 1 to 4 feet. 3. Damp sand, with some gravel, 
1 foot. 4. Unassorted gravel and sand, with some stones a foot in diameter, 1 to 4 fest. 5. Stratified sand» 
the beds broken by lentioular beds of unassorted sand and gravel, 1 to 4 feet. 6. Unaseorted gravel and 
sand, 4 feet. 7. Unansorted sand and gravel, 2 feet. 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLIS AT 8T. JOHN’S, AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 





5. Stratified sand, 2 feet. 6. Gravel. 7. Coarse and fine sand in distinct beds, exposed, 8 inches. 8. Sand, 
exposed, 4 inches. 


DRAINING OF THE INLAND SEA. 


On a former page I have referred to certain waste-weirs through 
which our great inland fresh-water sea was drained off toward the Ohio 
and Mississippi long before the present outlet was established. Some of 
tbose which occur in the State of Ohio were incidentally described in 
Vol. I., Part I, p. 43, of this report, where they are cited as interesting 
features in the topography. 
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It seems that in the period of the greatest submergence the larger 
part of the summit of the watershed was under water, and was swept 
by breakers and shore waves, by which some of the beds of sand and 
gravel were formed, which are described under the head of Kames; and I 
have supposed that a considerable portion of the materials composing 
these kames, or eskers, was derived from icebergs stranding on the shoals 
which now form the crest of the divide. At this time a sufficient depth 
of water existed in the passes of the watershed to float icebergs of con- 
siderable size, and as currents flowed through these passes, some of the 
bowlders scattered over southern Ohio were probably transported by 
them. When the water level had been somewhat depressed by the slow 
elevation of the continent, these gaps became, as I have supposed, waste- 
weirs, through which powerful streams of water continued to flow for a 
long time, cutting the gaps deeper, and transporting great quantities of 
gravel and bowlders, and depositing them in lines which lead down 
toward the valley of the Ohio. 

The first of these passes through the watershed is that traversed 
by the Miami Canal at the St. Mary’s summit. This has a level 
above the Lake of 367 feet, and connects the valleys of the Maumee 
and Miami. 

The second is that called the Tymochtee summit, in Wyandot county, 
which connects the valley of the Sandusky with that of the Scioto. 
This has an altitude at present of 337 feet. 

The third pass is in Harrisville, Medina county, between the valleys 
of Black river and the Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas, at a height of 
336 feet. | 

The fourth is the Akron summit, through which the Ohio Canal 
passes, connecting the valley of the Cuyahoga with that of the Tusca- 
rawas. The summit level of the Ohio Canal is 395 feet above the Lake. 

The fifth pass is that between the valleys of Grand river and the Ma- 
honing, of which the summit is in Orwell, Ashtabula county, and has 
an altitude of 363 feet above the Lake. 

Each of these gorges is now more or less filled with Drift; but the 
remarkable similarity of level which they present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
producing cause. All the lines of drainage leading southward from 
these passes are marked by deeply excavated channels, now more or 
less perfectly filled by great accumulations of rolled and transported 
material, such as would be the natural product of a copious flow of water, 
continued through ages of time, and gradually diminishing and losing 
its transporting power. Whoever has passed up the valley of the Miami 
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must have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local Drift 
with which it is obstructed. This Drift is largely composed of rounded 
pebbles of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper 
part of the valley, and they doubtless represent the materials which 
once occupied the gorge now opened northward through the watershed. 
The more easterly gaps present the same phenomena’ The valley of 
the Scioto was once a broad and deep trough, cut in the solid rock, now 
nearly filled with beds of gravel, sand, and bowlders, of which the thick- 
ness has never been determined. In boring the State House well at 
Columbus, 123 feet of coarse, valley Drift was penetrated before the rock 
was reached. The State House stands on a terrace of gravel, sand, and 
bowlders, which is on the eastern side of the old valley, and it is appar- 
ent that the old rock trough, here at least a mile in width, was once 
filled to this level. Its depth in the central portion is, doubtless, much 
greater than it is under the city of Columbus. 

From the great bend of the Cuyahoga a belt of gravel reaches southward 
through Summit and Stark counties, forming a geological and topograph- 
ical feature which will be found described in the reports on these counties. 
There are here, apparently, two deep channels, one of which is quite filled, 
and the other is partially excavated by the Tuscarawas river. The first of 
these lies west of Canton, and has been penetrated to the depth of 100 feet 
without finding the rock bottom. Buck Hill, of which a section is given 
on page 44, is one of the gravel knolls which mark the line of this 
channel. The other gravel belt borders the present course of the Tus- 
carawas in Stark county. The numerous borings that have been made 
for coal in and near the valley of this stream show that the gravel is 
sometimes more than 100 feet in depth, reaching far below the present 
stream bed. The gravel hills and terraces west of the river, at and below 
Massillon, form parts of this belt. At the Charity School, a well was 
sunk 100 feet in gravel and sand, and coniferous wood was taken out at 
the bottom. In the town of Dover, at the junction of Sugar creek and 
the Tuscarawas, a boring for salt showed an accumulation of gravel and 
sand reaching to the depth of 175 feet below the present surface level of 
the Tuscarawas. 

The accumulation of Drift in the valley of the Beaver, and in that 
of the Ohio, near the mouth of the former stream, is so unusual that 
Mr. Morris Miller, who has given much attention to the surface geol- 
ogy of this region, was much struck by it. In a paper which he has 
published, he accounts for the existence of this mass of transported 
material by supposing it to be the product of a great flood which 
burst through the gap I have described. It seems to me, however, that 
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the rolled and rounded condition of the gravel and bowlders which com- 
pose this great bed of valley Drift plainly records the action of a steady 
flowing, though powerful stream. 

A more recent water-gap, yet very ancient, apparently similar in 
character to those described above, is that which connects the valley of 
the Maumee with that of the Wabash. Of this a detailed description is 
given by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in his report on the “ Surface Geology of the 
Maumee Valley.” As this is so minute and graphic, I quote largely 
from it, for the purpose of bringing the facts he cites into connection 
with those observed by myself. Speaking of the old lake beaches, he 
Says: 


“The upper beach (having an altitude of 220 feet above the Lake) consists in this 
region of a single, bold ridge of sand, pursuing a remarkably straight course, in a 
north-east and south-west direction, through portions of Defiance, Williams, and Ful- 
ton counties. When Lake Erie stood at this level it was merged in the north with 
Lake Huron. Its south-west shore crossed Putnam, Allen, and Van Wert counties, 
and stretched north-west in Indiana nearly to Fort Wayne. The north-western shore 
line, leaving Ohio on the south line of Defiance county, is likewise continued into In- 
diana, and the two converge at New Haven, six miles east of Fort Wayne. They do 
not, however, unite, but, instead, become parallel, '-nd are continued as the sides of 
a broad water-course, through which the great lak: basin then discharged its sur- 
plus waters south-westward into the valley of the \.: bash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less t!. n a mile and a half broad, and 
has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and üottom of Drift. For twenty- 
five miles this character continues, and there is no notable fall. Three miles above 
Huntington, Indiana, however, the Drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara 
limestone, and the descent westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Hunt- 
ington the valley is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern por- 
tion of this ancient river bed the Maumee and its branches have cut channels fifteen 
to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying limestone. Most of the in- 
terval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied by a marsh, over which meanders 
the Little river, an insignificant stream, whose only claim to the title of river seems 
to lie in the magnitude of the deserted channel of which it is sole occupant. At 
Huntington the Wabash emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes 
possession of the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim, or dam, which determined the altitude 
of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present level of Lake Erie, 
Above it the stream must have resembled the Detroit, bearing a smooth surface, but 
with enough current to excavate its soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh 
and prairie of the Little river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the 
Niagara at Buffalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone. 
At Fort Wayne the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. Their 
mouths were fifty feet higher than now, and the flood-plains of gravel and sand 
which they then formed now flank their valleys as terraces, and can be traced for 
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rocky bed. As the durrent of this river was checked by the still water 
which then set far up from the Gulf, the coarser materials transported 
by it were deposited, forming a flood-plain which once stretched across 
the whole breadth of the valley. A subsequent elevation of the conti- 
nent made the drainage freer, and caused the river to cut away all the 
vacancy between the terraces in which it now flows. It will be under- 
stood, from the allusions before made to them, that the gravel terraces 
are the last formed of all the series of Quaternary deposits, and they 
were produced during the retirement or reflux of the water which filled 
the whole valley and caused the deposition of the sheets of Drift which 
overlie the Forest Bed. 

The probable equivalents of these are found beneath the gravel ter- 
races in the Ohio valley, and have been described by Prof. Orton in his 
report on the geology of Hamilton county. They have also been alluded 
to on a preceding page in this chapter, and it will be remembered that 
they include an old soil, with rooted stumps, prostrate trunks, leaves, 
and fruits of trees and plants now growing in the valley of the Ohio. 
But this old soil lies nearly down at low-water mark, the flood-plain of 
the present river being forty feet above it. We have evidence, therefore, 
that at a time previous to the last submergence of the Ohio valley, and 
previous to its being filled with the gravel beds which now form its ter- 
races, the Ohio river flowed full forty feet lower than now, and its bottom 
lands were overgrown with a dense forest similar to that which now 
grows at a higher level. The record of this sequence of events, surprising 
as it may be to many, seems to be clearly legible. 

The valley of the Ohio was, for the most part, cleared of water while 
yet the lake basin was filled, and formed a great fresh-water sea. This 
was gradually drained, first by the waste-weirs, already described, and 
subsequently by the opening of other outlets, until finally the water 
level has been reduced several hundred feet, and the old inland sea is 
represented by our chain of great lakes. This depression of the water 
level either took place in a number of paroxysms, or slowly, with long 
intervals of arrest. These paroxysms, or stops, are distinctly recorded 
in the remarkable series of ancient beaches (lake ridges), terraces, and 
cliffs which mark the old shore lines on all the declivities that surround 
the lakes. Just how this vast body of water was drained away we shall 
probably never fully ascertain, but we know that it flowed off by several 
outlets, and in several directions. As remarked elsewhere, it is probable 
that the glaciers which filled the lake basins for ages, constituted ice- 
dams, that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and maintained a 
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high surface level in the water that succeeded them. As the glaciers 
melted away, one and another outlet was opened for the water, and these 
outlets were certainly deepened in the lapse of time. It is also possible 
that warping of the earth’s crust may have changed the relative altitudes 
of different portions of the margin of the lake basin. We know that 
deeply buried channels connect the basin of Lake Michigan with the 
Ohio and Mississippi, but they were probably excavated previous to or 
during the ice period, and were subsequently filled and obliterated by 
the later deposits of the Drift. The present divide between the waters 
of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi is so low that water would pass 
over it if the channel of the Niagara below the falls were filled, and the 
river were forced to flow, as it once did, into Lake Ontario from the sum- 
mit of Queenstown heights. It is, therefore, evident that the margin of 
Lake Michigan has been depressed, or that the Straits of Mackinaw were 
closed by ice, earth, or rock, when Lake Erie stood, as we know it did 
stand, several hundred feet higher than now. Great changes must have 
taken place, also, at the Niagara outlet since the old shore lines that 
encircle Lake Erie were marked out, as the restoration of the barrier at 
Queenstown heights would not bring the surface of the Lake up to the 
lowest of the old beaches. There is no doubt that an old channel, more 
than 200 feet deep, connects the rock basin of Lake Erie with that of 
Lake Ontario, and the latter with the Hudson; but these old channels 
were filled with Drift deposits long before the lake ridges were made, 
and by the heaping up of Drift material the drainage was turned into 
new channels, along the line of lowest levels. It happened that this 
line ran over a spur which projects into the basin of the great lakes, and 
this spur, partially cut away, now forms the rocky barrier over which 
Niagara pours. The establishment of this line of drainage is a very 
modern affair, for all the sequence of Drift phenomena, even to the form- 
ation of the successive lake ridges, preceded it. But its antiquity, as 
compared with the reach of human history, is shown by the profound 
gorge which has been slowly excavated since the waters of Lake Erie 
began to flow over this barrier. 

Whatever was the condition of other portions of the country bordering 
the great lakes, we have incontestible proof that in Ohio the water of 
Lake Erie once covered all the northern counties, and reached up to the 
passes in the divide, and that subsequently the water level descended 
step by step, resting at certain intervals, while the shore waves heaped 
up beaches along the gentle slopes, cut the more abrupt declivities into 
terraces, and washed prominent rocky headlands into water-worn and 
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often vertical cliffs, until finally the present water level was attained, 
and shore cliffs and beaches were formed as we now find them. 

The formation of the lake ridges and terraces was the last in the 
sequence of events which make the history of our surface geology. These 
bring us down to the present time, which, to our limited view, seems a 
period of rest, but every day sees something taken from the barrier of 
Niagara, and at no distant day, geologically speaking, Lake Erie will 
have shared the fate of all lakes, and have been drained to its bot- 
tom. The present shore line, with its terraces and ridges, will then 
simply add another to the list of those that have preceded it, and which 
we can 80 distinctly trace upon the surface. The lake ridges, as they are 
commonly called, have been more or less minutely described by many 
writers on the geology and topography of the lake basin. They are found 
encircling all the great lakes, but more careful observation is required 
before the relations between the different series which have been ob- 
served can be considered established. The ridges which surround Lake 
Ontario were first described by Lieutenant Roy and Sir Charles Lyell. 
They found on the Canada side eleven of these ridges, rising one above 
another, the highest being 762 feet above the surface of the Lake. On 
the south shore a similar series has been described by the New York 
geologists. Prof. Hall mentions five of these, while other observers have 
reported as many as fourteen, of which the highest has an elevation 
about the same as that of the highest on the Canada shore. On Lake 
Superior old lake beaches have been noticed in several localities, and 
some of them have been described in the reports of Messrs. Foster and 
Whitney. No extended survey has been made of them, however, from 
which the history of the decline of the water level can be fully made 
out. Some of them approach closely to the present water line, and give 
evidence of comparatively recent changes in that region. This is also 
shown by the interesting facts reported by Prof. Pumpelly, and brought 
to light in the excavation of the Portage Canal. Here copper imple- 
ments and the copper shoe of a setting-pole were found in the bed of a 
channel, which, though now dry land, was evidently once filled with 
water, and was navigated by the ancient inhabitants of this region. 

On the Canadian side of Lake Superior, at Petit Ecris, seven terraces of 
sand and gravel rise, one above another, to the height of 931 feet above 
the sea level. Their elevations above the Lake are respectively 30, 40, 
90, 224, 259, 267, and 331 feet. Terraces in the solid rock, marking old 
water lines, have been also noticed in the north shore of Lake Superior 
by the Canadian geologists. The ridges of Lake Huron have never been 
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carefully examined, but they are mentioned as occurring in various 
places, and at different levels, by Dr. Bigsby and Sir William Logan. 
On Owen’s Sound three are mentioned, which lie at 120, 150, and 200 feet 
above the present level of Lake Huron. At Piette’s Harbor two ancient 
beaches are found, one at 149, and another at 175 feet above the Lake; 
besides others at lower levels. In many of the lower beaches of Lake 
Huron fresh-water shells of species now inhabiting the Lake are found 
in great numbers, also human and other bones, twigs, trunks, and the 
bark of trees; in fact, all the things that wash up on the beach and are 
buried there in the sand. On the west side of Lake Huron lake ridges 
are mentioned by Prof. Winchell as occurring in many places, and old 
water lines are plainly traceable, both by ridges and rock terraces, at 
Mackinaw. Near Detroit parallel ridges are described as occurring on 
opposite sides of the Detroit river, 130 feet above the stream. 

The old beaches of Lake Michigan have been studied and described 
with much care by Dr. E. Andrews, of Chicago. On the west side of 
the Lake the land is usually low, and the highest ridge below Milwaukee 
is 54 feet above the surface of the Lake. This sweeps around the south 
end of Lake Michigan, and is supposed to be continuous with a ridge 
which has an elevation of 140 feet on the east side of the Lake. At the 
head of Lake Michigan there are three parallel ridges, with several 
broken ones, and many sand dunes formed by the wind. Of these ridges, 
the highest is that before mentioned, 54 feet above the Lake. The second 
is 15 to 18 feet lower, and the third is just above the water line. The 
interesting fact is mentioned by Dr. Andrews, that of the three ridges 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan, the highest was formed first, the 
lowest next, and the middle one last; showing that a depression of the 
water level took place somewhat suddenly from the upper to the lower 
ridge, and that subsequently the water rose again to form the middle 
ridge. This is indicated by a bed of peat, which, in places, reaches from 
the upper to the lower ridge beneath the middle one. Dr. Andrews’s the- 
ory is that this peat bed was formed in a marsh behind the lower ridge, 
and was subsequently covered with sand washed from the lower ridge to 
form the middle one. The upper ridge, about the south end of Lake 
Michigan, is said by Dr. Andrews not to be continuous back of Chicago, 
but to form two converging lines, which pass westward on either side of 
an old river bed through which the water of Lake Michigan once flowed 
into the Mississippi, precisely as the water of Lake Erie once drained 
into the Wabash. Fresh-water shells are also said to be found in the _ 
surface deposits on the Kankakee summit, and these are regarded as 
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evidence that Lake Michigan once extended southward over that sum- 
mit. If it should prove, as supposed by Dr. Andrews, that the highest 
lake ridge at Chicago is continuous with a much higher one on the east 
side of the Lake, this will indicate a great subsidence of the western 
shore of Lake Michigan at a comparatively recent date. But the con- 
tinuity of these ridges has not yet been demonstrated, and, therefore, 
this subsidence cannot be said to be proven. Until this theory shall be 
sustained by further evidence, it will probably be safer to suppose that 
the highest ridges on the two sides of the Lake are not identical, and 
that when the highest ridge in Michigan was formed the Lake over- 
topped the barriers that now surround it, and extended far to the south 
and west of its present limits, covering all northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin. We may even suppose that it covered the country about 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri around St. Louis, and 
formed the body of water in which the Loess was deposited. In this 
view, the absence of higher ridges around the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan would be due simply to the fact that no shore lines were there upon 
which they could be formed. 

In Ohio the lake ridges can be traced almost continuously from the 
line of Michigan to that of Pennsylvania. In this series three dis- 
tinctly marked ridges are to be seen in a great number of localities, and 
several intermediate ones may often be discerned. The local phenomena 
presented by these ridges have been described somewhat in detail in 
the reports of Messrs. G. K. Gilbert, J. H. Klippart, and N. H. Winchell, 
and also in the reports on the different counties through which they 
pass—Fulton, Henry, Putnam, Hancock, Seneca, Huron, Lorain, Cuya- 
hoga, Lake, and Ashtabula. 

In the western counties, where the slope of the watershed is gentle, 
the lake ridges are widely separated, strongly marked, and continuous; 
while toward the east, where the land rises rapidly back from the Lake, 
they are crowded closely together, are often broken, and on abrupt de- 
clivities composed of hard material, are replaced by terraces. In the 
Maumee valley the ridges are frequently raised above the adjoining 
country, like railroad embankments; and being well drained and dry, 
they are generally chosen as routes for the country roads and as sites for 
residences. By Mr. Gilbert there are thought to be four lake ridges in 
the Maumee valley, of which the altitude, where they are crossed by the 
air-line branch of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway are 
220, 195, 165, and 90 to 65 feet above Lake Erie. Of these, the highest 
passes from Adrian, Michigan, through Fayette, Bryan, Unity, Hicksville, 
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and New Haven, to Fort Wayne, where it forms parallel lines on the 
opposite sides of the old river which once flowed out of Lake Erie; 
thence it passes eastward through Van Wert, Delphos, Findlay, etc. 
A higher and equally continuous ridge lies back of this, passing from 
Hudson, Michigan, on the left bank of the St. Joseph’s river, to Fort 
Wayne, and on the south side of the Maumee, running south-easterly 
to Lima and Kenton. This ridge he does not consider to be an old lake 
beach, but rather a swell of the Erie clay determined by a buried mo- 
raine. The conjecture seems very plausible, except that it is hardly 
necessary to suppose that a moraine of gravel and bowlders here under- 
lies the Erie clay, since this clay—if I am correct in my ideas of its 
genesis—when unstratified and a bowlder clay, is itself true moraine 
. material. It would not be strange if we should find this accumulated in 
unusual quantities along certain lines within the lake basin, where the 
reach of the glacier was for a long time constant, and where circumstances 
were not favorable for its being washed away. The controlling influence 
which this St. Mary’s ridge—as it is called by Mr. Winchell—has exerted 
over the flow of the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s rivers, would scem to in- 
dicate that it was a feature in the original topography of the country 
when left bare by the retirement of the lake waters. 

The second beach of Mr. Gilbert’s series runs closely parallel with the 
first, and is often confounded with it. The third beach, with an altitude 
of 165 feet, passes through Delta, Ridgeville, (Henry county) to Defiance ; 
thence eastward to Tiffin. This, also, Mr. Gilbert supposes to be a beach 
line traced along the slope of a swell of Erie clay, over a buried moraine; 
a suggestion which I would emend as before. It will be noticed that this 
swell—but not the ridge—had the same influence on the courses of the 
Tiffin and Auglaize as the former one on those of the St. Mary’s and St. 
Joseph’s. 

Mr. Winchell recognizes six parallel ridges in the Maumee valley, 
which he names the St. John’s, the Wabash, the St. Mary’s, the Van 
Wert, the Leipsic, and the Belmore ridges; his Van Wert ridge being 
identical with Mr. Gilbert’s beach No. 1; his St. Mary’s ridge being the 
same with Mr. Gilbert’s upper moraine, having an altitude of from 354 
feet at Hudson, Michigan, to 322 feet at Lima. This is certainly not an 
old lake beach, and should not be included in the same category. The 
same is true of his higher ridges, the Wabash, 350 to 408 feet, and the 
St. John’s ridge, 386 to 490 feet above the Lake. These upper ridges of 
Mr. Winchell’s series are altogether distinct, in their external characters 
and in their composition, from the lower ones, and have evidently been pro- 
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duced by quite different causes. The Wabash and St. John’s ridges can 
hardly, with propriety, be considered ‘ridges, as they are rather belts 
of knolls and hog’s-backs, having no distinct continuity, nor uniformity 
of altitude; and they plainly belong to the same category with the gravel 
hills of Portage, Summit, Medina, and other counties occupying the more 
easterly portion of the watershed. The materials which compose them 
are doubtless in part morainic, but they have been rearranged, water- 
worn, and rounded, as they would not be by glacial action alone. I have 
compared this class of deposits with the kames and eskers of the Old 
‘World, and have considered them the product of breakers dashing over 
bars and shoals. The “St. Mary’s ridge,” which forms the divide between 
the St. Joseph’s and Tiffin, and the St. Mary’s and Auglaize, is as contin- 
uous as the lake beaches proper, but it is a gentle swell in the surface, 
several miles in width, and is composed mainly of undisturbed Drift 
olay. 

In contrast with the so-called ridges I have enumerated, the lower 
three or four embankment-like elevations which traverse the surface par- 
allel with the lake shore are much lower, narrower, and of a more uni- 
form level. These are composed of water-washed beach sand and gravel, 
and contain, in some places, sticks, leaves, and fresh-water shells; and 
they only are, in my judgment, old lake beaches, washed up along shore 
lines, and marking different stages in the elevation of the water surface 
of the Lake. 

Sometimes, instead of forming narrow embankments, the old beaches 
expand into broad sand-flats, or areas, set with knolls and broken ridges, 
some of which are shown in Mr. Gilbert’s map of the raised beaches 
north of the Maumee river, here reproduced. 

The following description of the lake ridges of the north-western coun- 
ties is copied from Mr. Klippart’s “Report on the Agriculture of the 
Maumee Valley,” published in the Report of Progress for 1870, p. 321: 


“A very remarkable feature of the surface of the valley is the distinct outline of 
ancient beaches, locally known as ‘Sand ridge,’ ‘Oak ridge,’ ‘Sugar ridge,’ found in 
nearly every county. The principal one of these enters Gorham township, in Fulton 
county, and passes diagonally in a south-westerly direction, taking in its course the 
village of Fayette. In this township the ridge has an elevation ranging from 225 feet 
in the north to 220 feet in the south. From here it passes into the north-eastern 
corner of Williams county, near the center of Mill Creek township; thence south- 
westerly through the village of Hamar, in West Unity. It here has an altitude of 
230 feet above the Lake. Near Pulaski village it has an elevation of about 200 feet. 
The towns of Bryan and Williams Center are situated on it. From the latter place it 
passes into Defiance county, and is divided into two nearly parallel lines, west af 
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Farmer’s Center, and continues its course south-westerly through Hicksville into the 
south-east corner of DeKalb county, Indiana; thence southward to a short distance 
south ot Fort Wayne, where it has an elevation of 230 feet, and forms the left bank 
of the Maumee. On the right bank isa similar ridge, which, entering Ohio at the 
south-western corner of Benton township, Paulding county, is traceable south-easterly 
to the town of Van Wert, where it has an altitude of 224 feet; thence to Delphos, 
where its elevation is 218 feet; thence to Gomer, and so on through Columbus Grove, 
Pendleton, Webster, and Benton, to Fort Findlay, in Hancockcounty. This portion of 
the ridge was the first wagon-road from Fort Findlay to Fort Wayne, and even at pre- 
sent is the best road in that region. Being composed chiefly of sand and fine gravel, 
with sufficient clay to pack well, and yet sufficiently porous to drain readily, it must 
always remain a good road. At Findlay its elevation is 225 feet. It undoubtedly 
passes through Marion and Big Lick, in Hancock county, but its outline is here obscure. 
There are sand dunes and small hillocks of sand, well mixed with clay, with an out- 
line bearing a strong resemblance to a former ridge, through the four townships just 
named; but a similar obscure ridge may also be traced from Findlay to Fostoria, 
where it assumes a definite form again, with an elevation of 200 feet, and is traceable 
in the south-eastern direction through London and Hopewell townships, in Seneca 
county. Near Tiffin it has an elevation of 200 feet. From Tiffin it is traced ina 
north-easterly direction through Clinton, Pleasant, and Adams townships, where it 
leaves Seneca county, and passes into Green Creek township, Sandusky county. 
The village of Galetown is situated on it, and is here called the South Ridge road, 
leading to Bloomingville, in Erie county, where, for a short distance, its altitude is 
less than elsewhere. 

“The second ridge passes south-westerly through Richfield township, in Lucas 
county ; thence through Fulton, York, and Clinton townships, in Fulton county, and 
through Freedom and Ridgeville townships, in Henry county; thence south through 
Adams, Richland, and Highland townships, in Defiance county. At Independence, 
two miles east of the town of Defiance, this ridge crosses the Maumee at right angles. 
At Ayersville, in Highland township, Defiance county, there is an apparent junction 
of two ridges, the outer or oldest passing through Munroe, Farmer, Greensburgh, 
Ottumwa, and Blanchard townships, in Putnam county; Blanchard and Portage, in 
Hancock county; the southern portions of Henry, Bloom, and Perry, in Wood 
county; Jackson and Liberty, in Seneca county; Jackson, Baldville, Sandusky, Riley, 
and Townsend, in Sandusky county; and Margaretta township, in Erie county. 

“From Ayresville, in Defiance county, the inner or more recent ridge passes 
through Pleasant and Marion townships, in Henry county, and the northern portion 
of Van Buren, in Putnam county, to Jackson, Liberty, Center, and Freedom townships, 
in Wood county. In the latter two townships it is locally known as the ‘Scotch 
ridge.’ Thence it passes into Woodville and Harris townships, Sandusky county, 
where it becomes obscure, or. vanishes. 

“ These sand ridges are usually very narrow, but in places they are spread out over. 
a considerable area, sometimes one-half to three-fourths of a mile wide. Again, they 
form vast dunes, as in Washington township, Henry county. 

“The course, or direction, of these ridges is, as a rule, parallel to the shore of the 
Lake; or, in other words, at right angles to the general direction of the most rapid 
drainage. As a consequence, this drainage has been much obstructed, and we not 
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unfrequently find a marsh created by a ridge which presents a barrier to the passage 
of water to a lower level.” 


The lake ridges have not been carefully traced throughout their entire 
extent, as this was a task which required more time and money than we 
have felt justified in devoting to it; but they have been carefully exam- 
ined and mapped in many different localities, and the succession at these 
points shows a remarkable correspondence. In some places, where the 
topography of the lake shore has been irregular, the ridges are much 
broken up and run into each other, in such a way that it is very difficult 
to trace them. This has led to some confusion of identity, and has caused 
an unwarranted variation of level to be assigned to some of them. On 
abrupt declivities, as has been mentioned, these old shore lines are 
represented by terraces. A very good example of this is seen at Berlin 
Heights, Erie county, where the highlands approach ncarest to the lake 
shore and the connection of the ridges is broken. Here the base of the 
bluff is 60 feet above the Lake, and it shows on its slope three terraces, 
at the heights respectively of 100, 150, and 195 feet. Similar terraces 
may be seen on the slope of the headland which bounds the valley of the 
Cuyahoga on the east at its mouth. Here the old delta of the Cuyahoga 
forms a plain, which surrounds the base of the declivity, and is traversed 
by a ridge, of which the elevation is about 100 feet. Two terraces are 
seen over it, one of which is 165 and the other 210 feet above the Lake. 
We, therefore, have here three shore lines, which correspond to those on 
Berlin Heights; the slight differences of level reported in the two cases 
being due, perhaps, to irregularities in the surface of the terraces, or differ- 
ences in the reading of the barometers employed. The lake ridges be- 
tween the Vermilion river and the Cuyahoga have been examined by 
Prof. A. A. Wright and myself, and they will be found described in detail 
in the reports on the geology of Lorain and Cuyahoga counties; their 
relations will also be seen at a glance by reference to the accompanying 
map. It will be noticed that in some instances the ridges curve up into 
the valleys of the rivers, as on the Cuyahoga at Cleveland, and the Black 
river at Elyria, while, in other instances, they terminate abruptly at the 
sides of the valleys, and their bearings are unchanged by these topo- 
graphical features. This is noticeable in all the ridges which cross 
Rocky river, and in the crossing of all the streams by the lower ridge. 
The cause of this is to be found in the general topography of the lake 
shore, upon which these old beaches are contour lines, marked by the 
shore waves at the water level. The valley of the Cuyahoga was, as we 
know, deep and broad near its mouth, and was only partially filled by 
the Drift sediments. Hence, when the upper ridges were formed, it was an 
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arm of the Lake, into which the ridges were deflected on the west side, 
where the slope was gentle and the material soft. On the east side the 
waves raised by westerly winds cut terraces at corresponding elevations. 
The valley of Rocky river, near its mouth, is a narrow gorge of quite re- 
cent date, and the manner in which the ridges terminate on its margins 
show that it had no existence when they were traced on the surface; 
hence we are justified in concluding that all the rock-utting of the 
Rocky river gorge has been done since the ridges were formed. The 
fact that the lower ridge runs directly across the delta plain at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga proves not only that the valley was filled to 
this point when the ridge was formed, but since this ridge is here un- 
derlaid by about 300 feet of Drift deposits, the upper part consisting of 
fine laminated clays and stratified sand and gravel, that glaciers could have 
had no agency in its formation. The succession of beaches on the west 
side, and the terraces east of the valley at Cleveland, are shown in sub- 
joined wood-cuts. 


. PROFILE SECTION OF LAKE RIDGES, CLEVELAND, WEST SIDE. 
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1. Sand, gravel, and clay. 2. Erie clay, laminated. 3. Erie shale. A A. Bowlders. 


Terraces East of Cleveland. 





x. First Terrace, 165 feet above the Lake. 
2. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the old valley. 


East of Cleveland the lake ridges continue into Pennsylvania and 
western New York, and probably connect with the series observed on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario; for when the water stood at the level of 
the lowest of the ridges of Lake Erie, they overtopped the divide which 
separates Lake Erie from Lake Ontario. In the counties of Lake and 
Ashtabula two distinct ridges are usually traceable, and sometimes one 
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or two intermediate ones. Here, as west of the Cuyahoga, the north or 
lowest ridge, about 100 feet above the Lake, and another which corre- 
sponds to the south or highest ridge of the country west of Cleveland, 
and which has an elevation of about 200 feet, are the most constant. I 
give below two profile sections of the lake ridges in Lake and Ashtabula 
counties, taken from the reports of Mr. M. C. Read. 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County. 
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@. Drift clay. 3. Hae shale 

In explanation of the above profile Mr. Read says: “A and B repre- 
sent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in Ashtabula county about 
one mile apart. Tho spaces between them and between the north ridge 
and the Lake present to the eye the appearance of level terraces, but they 
slope gradually toward the Lake. The records of icebergs in the old 
lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite bowlders 
scattered along the north slope—most abundant on the slope of the 
northern ridge.” The following sections of the south ridge, taken by 
Mr. Read, give an interesting view of its structure: 


PROFILE SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, ASHTABULA COUNTY. 
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The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
1 of the section is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from 4 to 6 
feet thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the ridge, 
where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by the 
wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2 is yellow clay, and 
No. 4 blue clay, the first varying in thickness from 0 to 12 feet, the 
latter 20 feet thick to the railroad track. Both these deposits of clay are 
unstratified, and are filled with fragments of the local rocks, with many 
striated pebbles of metamorphic rock, and no water-worn pebbles or bowl- 
ders. No. 3 is an old swamp, containing fragments of coniferous wood, 
the earth deeply stained with iron, and in places containing bog iron ore 
at the bottom, the whole now covered with drifted sand. In the opinion 
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of Mr. Read, the base of this ridge is an old moraine of bowlder clay, and 

such may be its character; but, as will be seen from the section given 

below, taken at the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown Railroad 

cuts through this ridge, its upper portion is stratified, and it is capped 

with beach sand. It seems to me more probable that it is a clay terrace, 

capped with a ridge thrown up by the shore waves. The old swamp, 
„Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0. 

2 1. Sandy loam, 1-2 
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4 Fine sand—tocal, 0-3 ft. 
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& Blue clay, with boulders, go f. 


7. Exie shale in place, 





with its muck bed and buried timber, is the counterpart of others that 
are found behind the ridges in a great number of localities. Similar 
swamps may be seen behind the beach ridges now forming along the 
present shores of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 





HORIZONTAL SCALE, ı INCH TO 1% MILES. 


In his report on Lake county, Mr. Read gives a profile section of the 
lake ridges, with the following explanatory notes: 

“In Madison township the slope from the Lake rises more gradually than farther 
‘weet, and the lake ridges are mote regular and are better defined. The section given 
‘below reaches from the Lake through Madison Center to the bed of Grand river. 


~ 
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The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the Lake. An irregular clay ridge is a half 
mile north of the bluff. This is 260 feet above the Lake, and is composed of bowlder 
clay, with a surface somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping 
to the sandy ridge, D, on which Madison village stands. From this point there isa 
rapid descent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyond being so gradual that the 
surface appears quite level, until the gravelly ridge, C, is reached. Between D and C 
the soil is a gravelly loam, with someclay. Near the ridge, C, it is somewhat swampy. 
‘The general slope from B to C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by 
sand dunes and stretches of marshy land. The ridge at B is made of fine, water- 
washed and drifted sand. The north ridge, B, continues from Madison to Painesville, 
and consists of irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence 
of the wind. Where undisturbed, it is from 10 to 12 rods wide, with a gentle descent 
on each side.” 


SECTION OF SOUTH BIDGE, PAINESVILLB, OHIO, 





Fine gravel, with irregular waved lines of stratification. 


ORIGIN OF THE LAKE RIDGES. 


In the preceding notes on the lake ridges so much evidence has been 
furnished that they are raised beaches, that little more need be said on 
this subject. It is, however, necessary that I should make brief reference 
to some theories that have been published in regard to the mode of forma- 
tion of these ridges, and which are inconsistent with the views I hold. 
Of these theories, one is that advanced by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, who has 
gathered and published a vast number of interesting facts connected with 
the Drift of the Western States, that the lake ridges are sub-aqueous bars 
which were formed in the Lake, parallel with the shore, when the water 
stood at higher levels than now. The considerations which prevent my 
acceptance of this view are: First, that they show too much continuity, 
regularity of form, and uniformity of level, to have been produced in the 
manner suggested. Sand-bars, as we know, form off the mouths of rivers, 
and these, sometimes, have considerable linear extent ; but so far as my 
knowledge extends, no sand-bars exhibit anything like the extent, con- 
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tinuity, and definiteness of form which we see in the lake ridges. Second, 
the materials that compose the ridges are frequently quite coarse, the 
stones which they contain sometimes being several inches in diameter, 
80 coarse, indeed, as to be quite beyond the transporting power of currents 
in open water. Where the ridges widen out into knolls and plateaus, 
not composed of wind-drifted sand, we may very well suppose such sand- 
banks to have been formed by shore waves sweeping over flats or shallows. 
But the ridges proper are now under consideration, and these are seen to 
run, with almost mathematical accuracy, as contour lines around all the 
irregularities of the topography of the slope on which they were formed. 
Their summits are less uniform in altitude than their bases, because in 
some places they were built up higher than elsewhere by the wind, just 
as we see the sand of the beach now forming at Michigan City piled up 
by the wind in hills 175 feet in height. The ridges have been un- 
equally eroded, too, in the thousands of years during which they have 
been exposed to the action of rain, frost, and wind, since their first forma- 
tion. 

By Mr. N. H. Winchell all the lake ridges are considered as moraines, 
more or less affected by the waves of the Lake. But, as we have seen, he 
has placed the kames, the broad ridges of bowlder clay—which may very 
well be considered as moraines—and the old lake beaches in the same 
category; whereas the narrow, continuous ridges, so constant in level 
and so nearly uniform in height—such as the lower three of his series— 
have very little in common with his upper so-called lake ridges, and are 
the products of a different cause. That these are not moraines, is plainly 
shown by the positions they frequently occupy; resting, as they do, on 
stratified sands and gravel, which would have certainly been broken up 
if the glacier had reached to the line of the ridges. It should be remem- 
bered that the polished floor of the old ice-excavated lake basin is cov- 
ered with thick sheets of unstratified and stratified Drift, and that the 
lake ridges—when not terraces—are on the surface of these, and were 
formed by agencies acting long subsequent to the departure of both con- 
tinental and local glaciers. The force which raised the ridges acted sim- 
ply along the water lines formerly existing. It is possible that sheet- 
ice floating on the water surface may have contributed to their forma- 
tion; and if in former ages the winters, colder than now, had covered 
our lakes with sheets of ice five or ten feet in thickness, their expansion 
in freezing would have been certain to leave some marks upon the shore, 
and we should have had our great lakes walled, as the little ones are now 
in Iowa. But in that case rocks and stones would have most sensibly 
felt the thrust of the ice, and would have been pushed up into the ridges. 
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As a matter of fact, bowlders are almost never found upon the true lake 
ridges, but are abundant on the slope between them, where they have 
been washed out and left specially conspicuous by the waves which car- 
ried away the softer material and piled it up in ridges. We seem, there- 
fore, compelled to reject the supposition that ice in any form took part 
in the creation of the lake ridges. But we have ample demonstration 
that causes now in operation are abundantly capable of producing just 
such effects. Any one who will visit the head of Lake Michigan will 
see lake ridges now forming, and he will also see there older beaches at 
higher levels, made in ancient times, precisely as the modern ones are 
built up. The present shore of Lake Erie also furnishes similar exam- 
ples, one of which I have before cited, viz., that which stretches from 
Cedar Point to the main land west of the mouth of the Huron, in Erie 
county. This has closed the former outlet of Sandusky Bay, and will, 
eventually, cause the shallow water basin behind it to fill up with sedi- 
ment and become a marsh, or peat bog, like so many we find behind the 
older ridges. The Atlantic coast affords us innumerable examples of the 
formation of lake ridges at the present day. At Old Orchard beach, south 
of Portland, Maine, a continuous ridge of sand, from ten to twenty feet 
in height, completely encircles the bay, just back from the water’s edge; 
and on the sandy shores from New Jersey southward such shore ridges 
would be almost constantly in sight to any one who would follow the 
coast. Some part of the confusion of ideas which has prevailed in refer- 
ence to the lake ridges has arisen from the fact that they have been con- 
founded with terraces, into which they sometimes merge. Thus, the north 
ridge, which stretches continuously from the Cuyahoga to Rocky river, 
is generally composed of loose material, water-worn gravel and sand, but 
in part of its course it is a terrace cut out of the Erie shale, slightly cov- 
ered with a coating of gravel. In other cases, the lake ridges become 
terraces in the Erie clay, but they are shore lines all the same, and I find 
it hard to believe that any intelligent and unprejudiced observer, who 
will carefully examine the facts, will fail to subscribe to the view which 
I advanced many years since, that they are the product of shore waves 
along lines which mark periods of rest in the descent of the water level 
in the lake basins from the altitude it once reached, several hundred feet 
higher than now. 


THE CAUSES OF THE ARCTIC CLIMATE OF THE ICE PERIOD. 


The evidences of great alternations of climate during the latest geo- 
logical periods are such that few intelligent persons hesitate to accept 
them as proven. From the Tertiary deposits of the far north, Alaska, 
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Greenland, Spitzbergen, etc., the remains of more than 200 species of 
plants have been procured, which show that all the arctic land then en- 
joyed a mild climate, and were covered with luxuriant forests, such as 
would not now grow on this continent north of the 40th degree of lati- 
tude. We have also abundant proof that in the next succeeding age, the 
Quaternary, an extreme arctic climate prevailed over most of North 
America, and great ice-sheets, if not continental glaciers, reached as far 
south as Cincinnati; subsequently the climate ameliorated, and the gla- 
eiers retired to Greenland. Very naturally, when incontestible proof of 
these changes had been gathered, much discussion was excited in regard 
to their probable causes. This discussion is still going on, and there is 
great diversity of opinion on this subject, even among our most learned 
and wisest geologists. For the solution of the problem, the most detailed 
and laborious investigations have been made, such as required the pro- 
foundest knowledge of mathematics, physics, astronomy, and geology. It 
is evident, therefore, that anything like a thorough review of the subject 
would be out of place in this report of the facts gathered by the Geologi- 
eal Corps, and the briefest possible sketch of the present attitude of the 
question is all I shall attempt here. So much as that seems, however, to 
be required for the gratification of the interest which the facts I have 
given may have excited. 

Various suggestions have been made to account for the ice period, which 
are mere efforts of the imagination; such as the passage of the solar 
system through cold spaces in the universe, changes in the position of 
the axis of the earth, etc. These, however, have been generally rejected, 
as they are destitute not only of all proof, but of probability. Sir Charles 
Lyell, perhaps the most sagacious and conservative of modern geologists, 
‚has attempted to explain the alternations of climate to which I have 
alluded, by referring them to changes in the distribution of land and 
water; arguing that by the concentration of land about the pole, where 
snow and ice could gather in unlimited quantities, and propagate the 
«cold of which they themselves were the product, arctic conditions might 
-be brought down as low as during the glacial period. He also claims 
that when the opposite condition prevailed in the distribution of land 
.and water, and the continents were spread out under the tropical sun to 
.absorb and disseminate its heat, while an open sea occupied the arctic 
regions, glaciers could have no existence in either hemisphere. This 
view has been quite generally accepted by geologists, and is that advo- 
cated by our highest American authority in physical geology, Prof. Dana. 
The conviction, however, has, of late years, been gaining ground, that 
tthis theory was inadequate to account for the stupendous changes of 
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which we have record, and geologists and physicists have been reaching 
out for some broader and more powerful influence than any terrestrial 
changes could produce. The objections to Lyell’s theory are simply its 
insufficiency ; and while no one questions the fact that very considerable 
changes of climate could be produced by altering the arrangement of con- 
tinents and seas, it seems hardly possible that so great variations of cli- 
mate as those under consideration could be effected by the most radical 
re-distribution of territory. The advocates of Sir Chas. Lyell’s view hardly 
realize, as it seems to me, that if the land surface of the globe was con- 
centrated in a belt in the tropics, the distribution of heat from the tropics 
to the poles would be almost exclusively through the medium of the 
atmosphere, for the great system of oceanic circulation which now pre- 
vails would then be totally abrogated. But it is more than doubtful 
whether much heat could be carried from the tropics into the arctic re- 
gions through the agency of the winds, since the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere are very cold, and heated air rising from the tropical land would 
soon be cooled, and thus the influence of such land could not reach far, 
either north orsouth. It seems to be well established, also, that the pres- 
ent diffusion of tropical heat is chiefly through the agency of ocean cur- 
rents, such as the Gulf stream, and these ocean currents all spring from 
a great equatorial current which passes from east to west across the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From this, branches, which are great ocean 
rivers of warm water, flow off north and south, forming circles in each 
half of each great ocean. The motive power of this system of oceanic cir- 
culation is apparently derived from the equatorial belt of trade-winds, 
which derive their motion, from east toward the west, from the slight 
lagging of the atmosphere in the rapid rotation of the earth’s surface. 
Hence it is evident that if we were to fill the interval between the tropics 
of Capricorn and Cancer with land, the transfer of heat through this me- 
dium would be arrested. Ä 

Another argument against the Lyellian hypothesis may be drawn from 
observed geological facts. As I have before stated, the proof is abundant 
that in the Miocene Tertiary epoch a warm-temperate climate prevailed 
as far north as the shores of the Arctic sea. But we know that at that 
time the land area in the arctic regions was scarcely less extensive than 
now; and that the outlines of the central and southern portions of the 
continent have changed but little since then. Hence we are justified 
in saying that no changes in the land area of North America have taken 
place since the Tertiary age which could be regarded as the cause of the 
great changes of climate which are distinctly recorded in the Quaternary. 
It may also be said that no stronger confirmation of Lyell’s theory can be 
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drawn from the geological facts observed in the Old World. We are, there- 
fore, apparently driven to seek a solution of the problem in some extra- 
terrestrial or cosmical cause. One has been suggested, in the variation 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which places the subject in an 
altogether new light, and promises, at least, to lend important aid in re- 
moving the obscurity which has hitherto hung over it. This suggestion 
was first made by Sir John Herschell, but it has been recently advocated 
with so much originality and force by’Prof. James Croll, of Glasgow, that we 
may almost consider him as its author. At the instance of Prof. Croll, Mr. 
Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, made careful determinations of the 
eccentricity through several millions of years, running forward and back- 
ward from the present time. It was thus ascertained that it passed, at 
remote intervals, through maxima and minima of considerable magni- 
tudes. During the period of the greatest eccentricity, the earth, in aphel- 
ion, would be about 100,000,000 miles from the sun, or over 8,000,000 
further than now, while in its perihelion it would be proportionally 
nearer. As the amount of heat received by the earth from the sun 
would be the same in its maxima and minima of eccentricity, it might 
be supposed that the climate would not be affected by this cause; but 
when the precession of the equinoxes is taken into account, it can be 
shown that the winter in the northern hemisphere was sometimes thirty- 
six days longer than the summer; the heat received being, during the 
winter, one-fifth less than now. Hence, though the summer was one-fifth 
hotter, it was not sufficiently long to melt the snow and ice of winter; 
and thus the effects of the cold winter might be cumulative* in each 
hemisphere through what may be called the winter half of the great year 
(of 21,000 years) produced by the precession of the equinoxes. Prof. 
Croll estimates that the influence of extreme eccentricity, acting in the 
manner described, might be sufficient to depress the average annual tem- 
perature of London 40° Fahrenheit, and thus produce an arctic climate. 
We have space only for the results and not for the processes of Prof. 
Croll’s theory, but the subject will be found discussed in great detail in 
his papers published in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 
1867 to 1871. It is but fair to state that Prof. Croll’s conclusions have 





* This effect would be the result of the difficulty with which ice is melted when 
once formed. It requires eight tons of rain, at 58° Fahrenheit, to melt one ton of ice; 
and large bodies of ice, in melting, surround themselves with vapors which intercept 
the sun’s rays and retard the melting process. Such vapors rising to the height of a 
few hundred or, at most, a few thousand feet, are congealed to snow, to be remelted, 
or to pass into neve, and thence into ice again. Thus they become both active and 
passive agents in preventing the melting of ice fields. 
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been questioned by high authority; but it is also true that they have 
been received with much favor by both geologists and physicists, and 
have been generally accepted as affording a rational and plausible ex- 
planation of phenomena which have hitherto been regarded as inexpli- 
cable and mysterious. 


THE CAUSE AND MANNER OF MOTION IN GLACIERS. 


The theory that a great ice-sheet: once covered much of North America, 
and moved from the north southward, has been opposed by the argument 
that there was no declivity down which it could flow; that is, that the 
surface over which it has been traced was too nearly level and too irregu- 
lar to permit a glacier to pass over it moved by gravity; and that no other 
vis a tergo could have caused its motion. To which it may be replied, 
that the record of the existence and reach of one or several great ice- 
sheets stands graven in solid rock, and ig indisputable. Also, that the 
altitude of the northern highlands has, as we know, been greatly reduced, 
largely by the action of the glaciers themselves; and further, that the 
relative levels of different portions of the glacial track may have been 
changed by local subsidence or elevation. It should also be said that 
ice is not an inflexible solid, like wood or stone, but that it is endowed 
with a plasticity that makes it comparable rather with resin or pitch. 
This is shown by the manner in which it flows through valleys, expand- 
ing and contracting according to the nature of the channel, flowing faster 
at the surface than at the bottom and sides; in short, behaving as water 
does in similar circumstances. If piled high enough, even on a plain, ice 
would unquestionably spread and sink by its own weight. If with a de- 
pression of temperature snow were now to accumulate to the depth of 
several thousand feet on the Canadian highlands, it would be compacted 
below into ice, which would be pressed out on all sides, unless some im- 
pediment restricted its flow. If impediments resisted its motion in cer- 
tain directions, it would flow toward the point of least resistance. Dur- 
ing the ice period the movement of the ice toward the north was pre- 
vented by a continuous ice-sheet, held in adamantine solidity by perpet- 
ual cold; while toward the south it was softened by a mild temperature, 
and in certain directions no impediment lay in its way, except irregu- 
larities of the surface, which were relatively small. Hence it flowed out 
in these directions to points where it was melted. 

The manner in which ice flows has been discussed with more prolixity 
and bitterness than perhaps any other problem in physics. By Princi- 
pal Forbes the practical plasticity of ice was called a viscosity; in other 
words, a freedom of motion of the particles on themselves, as in pitch; 
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while Prof. Tyndall claims that the change of form in ice is effected 
by fracture and regelation ; ice having the peculiar property of reuniting 
in a solid mass when fractured and the separated surfaces brought to- 
gether again in water. It has been generally supposed that the position 
taken by Prof. Tyndall had been demonstrated to be correct, but ice. 
sometimes exhibits a change of form where regelation seems impossible. 
For example, Dr. Kane describes, in his Arctic explorations, a sheet of ice 
eight feet thick, resting on supports twenty feet apart, which curved down- 
ward five feet, although the mercury was constantly far below the freezing 
point. This seems to be an experimentum crucis, and shows that ice is 
capable of undergoing a change of form through a rearrangement of its 
molecules without fracture and regelation. This will not seem surprising 
when we reflect that most solids exhibit the same property in a greater 
or less degree; even iron and steel, which may be permanently bent 
without fracture, show a change of form through a molecular rearrange- 
ment. The motion of glaciers is undoubtedly effected partly by sliding, 
partly by fracture, and in part also by a true plasticity or molecular 
change of form in the ice which composes them. 


DRIFT GOLD. 


Gold has unquestionably been found in the Drift in a large number of 
localities in Ohio and Indiana. My attention was first called to it many 
years since by Prof. L. H. Smith, then of Kenyon College, who showed 
me scales of gold taken from the Drift near Bellville, in Knox county. 
Since the organization of the Geological Survey I have received a num- 
ber of additional specimens obtained from the surface deposits in the 
same region. It occurs in very fine particles, and is associated with beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, of which the latter is largely composed of quartz 
pebbles. These may have been derived from the Waverly conglomerate, 
which has here been very extensively eroded. In the adjoining county 
of Licking, Prof. Andrewa reports finding gold in the Drift at several 
points. He mentions that— 


“In the summer of 1868 gold dust of the value of seventeen dollars was washed 
out of fine drift material, in a little gully, well up the hill-side, on the farm of Daniel 
Drum, Bowling Green township, a mile north of Brownsville. The largest grains 
were reported to be of the size of a wheat grain. * * Near Newark, and north of the 
high grounds which divide the waters of the Licking river from those of the Moxa- 
hala and its tributaries, are other and larger deposits of gold-bearing sands. The 
place examined by me was one and a half miles south-east of Newark. Here is a 
range of Drift terraces, about fifty feet above the bed of the Licking river. These 
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terraces are cut through by smal! streams from the hills to the south, and in the nar- 
row ravines the gold is obtained from the sand and clays. The terraces contain also 
bowlders of granitoid rocks, quartzite, and small pebbles of white quartz. Bowlders 
of limestone, containing fossils of the Niagara and Clinton group, were also found in 
the terraces. The quantity of gold is small, but in my own experiments nearly every 
panful of dirt showed the ‘color.’ Mr. Jacob Shock, jeweler, of Newark, reports 
finding gold in small fragments of quartz.” — Report of Progress, 1869. 


Prof. Orton also reports the finding of gold in the bowlder clay of 
south-western Ohio. He says: 


“It can be gathered in flakes from the surface of the clay and panned from the 
gravel derived from the clay. * * The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the 
percentage certainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our Drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, is, of course, 
preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in Clermont county. A few 
years since the ‘Clermont County Gold Mines’ attained a short-lived, neighborhood, 
and newspaper notoriety. One or two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this 
in labor, were expended in ill-judged schemes, without other results than bringing 
into circulation a few score dollars’ worth of Clermont county gold. * * From 
what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county has no monopoly of 
the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation should be named the ‘Drift 
gold field,’ rather than the ‘Clermont county gold field.’ All of the counties of south- 
western Ohio certainly share in its treasures, and without doubt one locality is as 
good as another, where gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder 
clay. The best results thus far known to have Leen obtained in gold-mining in Ohie 
are reported for Warren county, where in one day gold to the value of six dollars was 
obtained by an outlay of ten dollars; a half-dozen days’ work being also thrown in.” 


Prof. John Collett, in his report on the geology of Warren county, In- 
diana (Fifth Annual Report Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873, p. 224), 
speaks of the occurrence of gold in the Drift as follows: 


* At Gold Branch of Pine creek, north-west quarter section 23, township 22, range 8, 
on a gravel bar formed of the debris washed from the bowlder clay, a quantity of 
gold, reported at seventy dollars, was collected. An energetic Californian can paa 
out from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter per day at this and several other 
gravel bars in the county. An equal amount of labor expended at any ordinary avo- 
cation will bring better returns.” 


The occurrence of gold in the Drift of Ohio should not be a matter of 
surprise, but it would rather be strange if it were not found here. It is 
well known that a large part of the materials composing the Drift is 
derived from the Canadian highlands. These are mainly formed of Lau- 
rentian rocks, which are every where traversed by auriferous quartz veins. 
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Some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet have been taken off the Lau- 
rentian hills, and ground up and distributed over all the Drift area. 
The gold contained in this mass has shared the fate of the associated 
minerals, has been finely triturated, and has been carried as far as the 
glaciers reached. As the various conglomerates contained in the Carbon- 
iferous series have obtained their quartz pebbles from the same region 
which supplied those of the Drift, it is almost certain that gold is con- 
tained in all of them. As these rocks have been eroded, they may also 
have contributed something to the large aggregate quantity of gold dis- 
seminated through our superficial deposits. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The question of the origin of the great lakes is one that requires more 
observation and study than have yet been given to it, before we can be 
said to have solved all the problems it involves. There are, however, 
certain facts connected with the structure of the lake basins, and some 
deductions from these facts, which may be regarded as steps already taken 
toward the full understanding of the subject. These facts and deductions 
are, briefly, as follows: 

ist. Lake Superior lies in a synclinal trough, and its mode of forma- 
tion, therefore, hardly admits of question, though its sides are deeply 
scored with ice-marks, and its form and area may have been somewhat 
modified by this agent. 

2d. Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario are 
excavated basins, wrought out of once continuous sheets of sedimentary 
strata by a mechanical agent, and that ice or water, or both. 

That they have been filled with ice, and that this ice formed great 
moving glaciers, we may consider proved. The west end of Lake Erie 
may be said to be carved out of the Corniferous limestone by ice action; 
as its bottom, and sides, and islands—horizontal, vertical, and even over- 
hanging surfaces—are all furrowed by glacial grooves, which are parallel 
with the major axis of the Lake. 

All our great lakes are probably very ancient, as, since the close of the 
Devonian period, the area they occupy has never been submerged be- 
neath the ocean, and their formation may have begun during the Coal 
Measure epoch. 

The Laurentian belt, which stretches from Labrador to the Lake of the 
Woods, and thence northward to the Arctic sea, forms the oldest known 
portion of the earth’s surface. The shores of this ancient continent, 
then high and mountainous, were washed by the Silurian sea, where the 
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debris of the land was deposited in strata that subsequently rose to the 
surface, and formed a broad, low margin to the central mountain belt; 
just as the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata flank the Alleghanies in the 
Southern States. 

In the lapse-of countless ages, all the mountain peaks and chains of 
the Laurentian continent have been removed and carried into the sea, 
and this has been done by rivers of water and rivers of ice. That these 
mountains once existed there can be no reasonable doubt, for their trunc- 
ated bases remain as witnesses, and it is scarcely less certain that 
glaciers have flowed down their slopes, of sufficient magnitude and reach 
to deeply score the plain which encircled them. 

It will be noticed that all the great lakes of the continent hold certain 
relations to the curving belt of Laurentian highlands. 

Some of them are embraced in the foldings of the Eozoic rocks, and fill 
synclinal troughs; but most of the series, from Great Bear Lake to Lake 
Ontario, exhibit the same geological and physical structure, and are 
basins of excavation in the Paleozoic plain that flanks, in a parallel belt, 
the Laurentian area. Few of us have any conception of the enormous 
general and local erosion which that plain has suffered. Those who will 
take the trouble to examine the section across Lake Ontario, from the 
Alleghanies to the Laurentian hills of Canada, and compare it with the 
other sections in the Lake Winnepeg district, radial to the Laurentian 
arch, given by Mr. Hind in his report on the Assinniboin country, will 
be sure to find the comparison interesting and suggestive; suggestive 
especially of a community of structure and history, and of an insepara- 
ble connection between the lake phenomena and the topographical 
features of the Laurentian highlands, flanked by the the Paleozoic plain. 

In estimating the influences that might have affected the number and 
magnitude of glaciers on the sides of the Laurentian mountains, it 
should not be forgotten that the Cretaceous sea swept the western shore 
of the Paleozoic and Laurentian continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic ocean; and whether we consider this sea as a broad expanse 
of water simply dotted with islands, or a strait traversed by a tropical 
current, we have in either case conditions peculiarly favorable to the for- 
mation of great glacial masses of ice, 2. e., a broad evaporating surface of 
warm water swept by westerly winds, that carried all suspended moisture 
immediately on to a mountain belt, which served as a sufficient con- 
denser. 

This, at least, may be positively asserted in regard to the agency of 
ice in the excavation of the lake basins, that their bottoms and sides, 
wherever exposed to observation, if composed of resistant materials, bear 
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indisputable evidence of ice action; proving that these basins were filled 
by moving glaciers in the last ice period, if never before, and that part, 
at least, of the erosion by which they were formed is due to these gla- 
“ elers. 

No other agent than glacial ice, as it seems to me, is capable of exca- 
vating broad, deep, boat-shaped basins, like those which hold our lakes. 

If the elevation of temperature and retreat northward of the glaciers 
of the lake basins were not uniform and continuous, but alternated with 
periods of repose, we should find these periods marked by excavated 
basins, each of which would serve to measure the reach of the glacier at 
the time of its formation; the lowest basin being the oldest, the others 
formed in succession afterwards. Such a cause would be sufficient to 
account for any local expansions of the troughs of the old ice rivers. 

‘Where glaciers flow down from highlands on to a warmer plain, the 
excavating action of each ice mass must terminate somewhat abruptly in 
the formation of a basin-like cavity, beyond which would be a rim of rock, 
with whatever of debris the glacier has brought down to form a terminal 
moraine. I 

When glaciers reach the sea, the great weight of the ice masses plows 
up the sea bottom out to the point where the greater gravity of water 
lifts the ice from its bed and bears it away as an iceberg. 

If it is true, as the facts I have cited indicate, that our lakes are but 
portions of great excavated channels locally filled with Drift material, 
the fiords of the northern Atlantic and Pacific coast present remarkable 
parallels to them; and I would suggest Puget’s Sound, Hood’s Canal, and 
other portions of that wonderful system of navigable channels about 
Vancouver’s Island, as affording interesting and instructive subjects for 
comparison. Like our lakes, these channels are for the most part exca- 
vated from sedimentary strata which form a low and comparatively level 
margin to the bases of mountain chains and peaks. They, too, have their 
depths and shallows, their basins and bars, and probably all who have 
seen them will assent to Prof. Dana’s view, that they are the “result of 
suberial excavation,” in which glaciers performed an important part. 

There can be no doubt that the basin of each of the great lakes has 
been produced by a local glacier, and that the great ice-sheet which ex- 
isted during the period of intensest cold, moving as a solid, continuous 
mass of great thickness, from north to south, would have the effect to 
obliterate rather than form such local troughs. Our lake basins must, 
therefore, have been formed before or after the continental glacier, or both 
before and after. Probably the latter is the true statement of the case. 
We find on the south shores of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario proof that 
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the great glacier moving from the north encountered here a high ridge, 
which, though altogether the result of erosion, seems to have had an 
anterior existence; since the ice rose up its northern side, planed all the 
slope, and curved yound and embraced its irregularities as though it fol- 
lowed rather than fashioned the topography. In the excavation of the 
Lake Erie basin the glacier by which it was formed moved in the line 
of its major axis from Buffalo to the islands. In the immediate basin of 
the Lake the rocks are all planed, scratched, and sometimes deeply fur- 
rowed in this direction; while on the plateau between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie the bearing of the marks is nearly north and south. 
That the depths of the basin were not excavated by the glacier which 
produced these last named grooves is certain, from the fact that the east 
and west grooves prevail almost exclusively on the islands and on the 
immediate shore of the Lake; the north-south furrows being very rarely 
visible, and where the two systems are seen together, the east and west 
grooves seem to be the most recent. 

The central and eastern portions of the bed of Lake Erie were once 
occupied by quite soft rocks—Hamilton, Genesee, Portage and Chemung, 
and Waverly. Of these, more than a thousand feet in thickness were 
removed; and this portion of the basin was cut, to what depth we do not 
know, as it is much silted up, but certainly much deeper than elsewhere. 
When, however, the glacier which excavated the basin reached the Cin- 
cinnati arch it encountered a massive barrier of hard rock, which offered 
an obstinate resistance to its erosive action, and caused it to rise more 
than 300 feet above its eastern level. This barrier has been deeply 
scored, and the islands of the Lake have been wrought out of the solid 
beds of the Corniferous and Helderberg limestones. As I have men- 
tioned elsewhere, previous to this time the basin of Lake Erie was tra- 
versed by a deep river channel, into which the profound gorges of Grand 
river, the Cuyahoga, etc., lead. Doubtless this river valley guided the 
excavation of the Lake Erie basin, as it did that of Lake Ontario. It 
traversed the area of the latter Lake nearly east and west, and connected 
with the Hudson through the Mohawk gap. 

After leaving the basin of the present Lake, the Erie glacier was 
deflected toward the south, and apparently flowed down the course of 
the Wabash. The following table gives the bearings of the furrows made 
by the Lake Erie glacier at different points: 
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BEARINGS OF GLACIER FURROWS. 






LOCALITY. NUMBER OB | Brana. 
SERVATIONB. 
South Bass Island ........ ......... Limestone, Waterlime Group.| Many. S. 80° W. 
intersecting series “ “ “ 1 S. 15° W. 
Send "8 Island........... secccsese oes Corniferous 4 S. 78° W. 
tusky City, Erie Co......... “ “ 2 8.80° W. 
snnunnens soonnsenn conses seeese Waterlime 1 S. 65° W. 
Genva, Ottawa CO .. .ccecsens cvcees “ ‘ 
Niagara GroupS.......0. ssssseees 2 8. 65° W. 
West Sister Island........0.. 2..... Limestone, Waterlime Group.| Many. S. 80° W. 
intersecting series “ “ “ 1 S. 
Sylvania, Lucas Co ......... e000 “ and Sandstone 
Corniferous Groups............ 5 8. 50° W. 
Monclova, Lucas Co...........04 Limestone, Waterlime Group. 4 8. 62° W. 
Fish’s Quarry, Lucas Co........ Corniferous “ 1 S. 55° W. 
Whitehouse, Lucas Co........... “ “ 1 S.50°W. 
Near Defiance, Defiance Co ...| Shale, Huron Group.............. 1 8. W. 
Near Junction, Paulding Co... Limestone, Corniferous Group 1 S. W. 
Lima, Allen Co .........0. ssssssees Waterlime “ 3 8. 35° W. 
Middleport, Van Wert Co...... “ 2 8.15°W. 


The glacial markings on West Sister Island, as shown by Mr. Gilbert, 
demonstrate that the motion of the ice was from east to west. In the 
Waterlime of which this island is composed are numerous balls of chert 
which have been exposed to the action of the glacier. We now find these 
projecting from the general surface much more strongly on their eastern 
than on their western sides, and from each a ridge or trail of limestone 
which they have protected from erosion runs off toward the south-west. 
Around the eastern base of each nodule is a deeply excavated furrow, 
which leads off on either side of the ridge just mentioned. Occasionally 
these flint nodules are cracked and battered, as they could hardly have 
been except by the action of bowlders, which, held by the ice, had come 
in contact with them. The exceeding fineness of the sculpture around 
these nodules, as well as in many of the longitudinal furrows, prove that 
the erosion was generally done, not by stones held in the ice, but rather by 
sand, which, frozen into the plastic ice, was capable of executing any sort 
of carving and modeling with the greatest accuracy. The glacial furrows 
on Kelly’s and Put-in-Bay Islands have been often referred to, and are 
more surprising for their magnitude, extent, and variety than any 
others known in the country. In the fossiliferous limestone of Kelly’s 
Island the glacial surface is thickly mottled with sections of corals and 
other fossils. These are ground down, often as nicely as they could be 
done by hand, and show distinctly that sand, under the ice, must have 
been the grinding agent. In many localities on these Islands the gla- 
cial furrows curve around any prominent point or rock mass which was 
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encountered by the glacier in its motion. These prove that the ice was 
plastic, and folded itself around any opposing body. Near the south 
point of Put-in-Bay. Island is a nearly vertical wall—now partly quar- 
ried away— which is distinctly beaded by the ice; and in one place, 
where a softer layer had worn faster than the others, a horizontal furrow 
with a > shaped section was produced in this wall, and the upper sur- 
face is as distinctly glaciated as the lower. These and many other exam- 
ples of ice-carving, visible on these islands, demonstrate the truth of the 
theory that the lake basins were excavated by glacial action, and not, as 
has been urged by some geologists who have not seen these markings, by 
icebergs. 

The sequence of events in the formation of the great lakes seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: 

Ist. The Laurentian belt, north of the great lakes, has been a land sur- 
face since the beginning of the Palseozoic era, was formerly a high moun- 
tain range, the degradation of which has supplied the mechanical materi- 
als which compose the sheets of Paleozoic rock that surround it. The 
erosion of these highlands has continued uninterruptedly till the present 
day, and was specially rapid during the ice period. The result has been 
that this mountain range has been almost entirely worn away, the trunc- 
ated bases of the various arches and uplifts which compose it alone re- 
maining to testify to its existence. 

2d. The country lying between the Atlantic and Mississippi has been 
above the sea since the close of the Carboniferous period, and during the 
succeeding ages the general plan of its topography and its system of 
drainage have remained the same. Since it emerged from the seas, this 
area, too, has been constantly suffering erosion, and its lines of drainage 
have been more and more deeply inscribed upon it. 

3d. Previous to the glacial period, the elevation of this portion of the 
continent was considerably greater than now, and it was drained by a river 
system which flowed at a much lower level than at present. At that 
time our chain of lakes—Ontario, Eric, and Huron—apparently formed 
portions of the valley of a river which subsequently became the St. Law- 
rence, but which then flowed between the Adirondacks and Appalachians, 
in the line of the decply buried channel of the Mohawk, passing through 
the trough of the Hudson and emptying into the ocean eighty miles 
south-east of New York. Lake Michigan was apparently then a part of 
ariver course which drained Lake Superior and emptied into the Mis- 
sissippi, the Straits of Mackinaw being not yet opened. 

4th. With the approach of the cold period, local glaciers formed on the 
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Laurentian mountains, and, as they increased in size, gradually crept down 
on to and began to excavate the plateau which bordered them on the west 
and south. The excavation of our lake basins was begun, and, perhaps 
in large part, effected in this epoch. 

5th. As the cold increased, and reached its maximum degree, a great 
ice-sheet was formed by the enormously increased and partially coales- 
cing local glaciers of the former epoch. This many-lobed ice-sheet, or 
compound glacier, moved radiatingly from the south, south-west, and 
western slopes of the Canadian highlands; its Ohio lobe reaching as far 
south as Cincinnati. The effect of this glacier upon Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario would be to broaden their basins by impinging against and grind- 
ing away, with inconceivable power, their southern margins. To the 
action of this agent we must ascribe the peculiar outline of the profile 
sections drawn from the Laurentian hills across the basin of Lake Ontario 
to the Alleghanies, and across that of Lake Erie to the highlands of Ohio, 
viz., a long, gradual slope from the north to the bottom of the depression, 
and then an abrupé ascent over the massive and immovable obstacle 
"against which the ice was banked, until, by the vis a tergo, it overtopped 
the barricr. In New York that barrier was a shoulder of the Alleghanies, 
too high and too rugged to be buried under a continuous ice-sheet; but its 
whole front was worn away for a hundred miles or more, and it was deeply 
creased where now we see the peculiarly elongated lakes of New York, 
and cut through, in certain gaps, to the valley of the Delaware. In Ohio 
the erosion was easier, and carried further south. The barrier was also 
lower, and was finally overtopped by one great lobe of ice which flowed 
on to the south and west until its edge reached the Ohio river. 

The extent of the erosion produced in the epoch under consideration 
will be best appreciated by one who will stand on the cut edges of the 
great series of rocks exposed on the southern slopes of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, and in imagination fill the vast vacuity which separates 
him from the base of the Laurentian hills. 

6th. With the amelioration of the climate the wide-spread ice-sheets 
of the period of intensest cold became again local glaciers, which com- 
pleted the already begun work of cutting out the lake basins. At first 
the glacier which had before flowed over the watershed in Ohio was so 
far reduced as to be unable to overtop its summit, but deflected by it, it 
flowed along its base, spending its energies in cutting the shallow ba- 
sin in which Lake Erie now lies. 

A farther elevation of temperature curtailed the glacier still more, and 
Lake Erie became a water basin, while local glaciers, left from the ice- 
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sheet, excavated the basins of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Ontario. The latter lake was apparently formed by the same glacier 
that made the Erie basin, but when much abbreviated. It flowed from 
the Laurentian hills and the north slope of the Adirondacks, and was 
deflected by the highlands south of the lake basin, so that its motion 
was nearly westward. This chapter in the history of our lakes was ap- 
parently a long one, for Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and 
Lake Ontario are all of great depth. 

ith. The melting of the glaciers was accompanied, perhaps occasion- 
ed, by a sinking of the continent, which progressed until the waters 
of the Atlantic flowed up the valley of the St. Lawrence to Kingston, 
and up the Ottawa to Arnprior. (Dawson.) The valleys of the St. Law- 
rence and the Hudson were connected by way of Lake Champlain, and 
thus the highlands of New England were left as an island. It is also 
possible that the sea-water penetrated to the lake basin through the 
valley of the Mohawk and through that of the Mississippi, but of 
this we have no evidence in the presence of marine fossils in the sur- 
face deposits. The great area of excavation in which the lakes lie was 
probably at this time filled to the brim with ice-cold fresh water, and this 
flowing outward through all the channels open to it may have been suf- 
ficient to prevent the entrance of the arctic mariné mollusks, of which 
the remains are so abundant in the Champlain clays of the St. Lawrence 
valley and the Champlain basin. 

8th. When the continent was again elevated, and the water of the 
inland sea was drained away, the Mohawk channel was found dammed 
up with Drift, and a new line of drainage was established through the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. It is almost certain also that the elevation 
of the continent which took place after the Champlain epoch was not 
uniformly equal over all the country lying between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi; for we find that the drainage of the lake system has been 
flowing in different directions at different times; now over barriers 
1000 feet above the level of the sea from Lake Erie into the Ohio, and 
again, through outlets much lower, from Lake Erie to the Wabash, and 
from Lake Michigan, by several channels, into the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi. These great changes may have been effected by warpings of the 
earth’s crust—+. e., local elevation, or subsidence—or by the successive 
removal of ice-dams—glaciers—which occupied and obstructed different 
portions of the great interior basin. We may also find records here, as 
some geologists do in Europe, of great alternations of climate in the im- 
mensely long Quaternary age; and these alternations, building up and 
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removing ice-dams, may have produced the great changes in our drainage 
system of which the evidence is so unmistakable. The accompanying 
map, which is compiled from data furnished by Dawson, Logan, Whit- 
tlesey, and my own observations, will probably aid in making the views 
advanced on the preceding pages a little more intelligible than they 
would otherwise be. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


A brief sketch of the various groups of strata which compose the great 
Carboniferous system has been given in the first volume of this Report. 
These will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that our 
citizens may have a more exact and comprehensive knowledge of the 
composition and extent of this, the most important of the formations 
represented in. the geology of our State. 

It is known to most persons that the name Carboniferous, or coal-bear- 
ing, was given to this group of rocks from the fact that they include in 
Europe and America extensive deposits of mineral fuel, which not only 
constitute a marked feature in the formation, but have great economi- 
cal value, and have played a most important part in the development of 
our modern civilization. The name Carboni‘:rous is, therefore, not ill- 
chosen, but it is liable to mislead, since the Deronian shales, in the Uni- 
ted States, hold quite as large a quantity of cs-bonaceous matter as is 
contained in our Coal Measures; and in China, India, and Western Amer- 
ica beds of coal occur in Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks which, in thickness 
and lateral extent, are not surpassed by our Carboniferous coal strata, 
while in these countries little or no coal occurs in rocks older than those 
mentioned. Hence, if geology had been first studied in China, a Carbon- 
iferous system would probably have been given a place in the geological 
column, but it would have been put at a higher level than it holds in 
our series. 

The Carboniferous system, known as such among our geologists, is 
usually regarded as one of the most distinctly defined of all the great 
groups of rocks, and yet in fact the lines which are now drawn to separate 
it from the Devonian below and the Permian above are as shadowy as: 
any others that divide formations in the geological series. 

In England there has been much discussion as to where the lower 
limits of the Carboniferous system should be fixed, and there is still 
great difference of opinion as to how much of the Yellow sandstones of 
Ireland and the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland should belong to 
the Devonian, and how much to the Carboniferous group. In our own 
country a similar difficulty has been encountered. The relations of the 
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Waverly group have been a fruitful source of discussion for many years, 
a discussion which, as will be shown further on, we have been able to 
bring to a conclusion by demonstrating that this is an integral portion 
of the Carboniferous system. The relations of the Waverly to the Cats- 
kill and Chemung rocks are, however, not yet accurately determined, 
and it is plain to see that it will not be easy to harmonize views on this 
subject. As I have suggested in the geological portion of Volume I., we 
have, at what is now regarded as the base of the Carboniferous system, a 
great mass of mechanical sediments—the Waverly group. This is the 
lowest member of a trinity of deposits—the Carboniferous limestone 
being the central, the Coal Measures the upper member. These form 
one of the great circles of deposition which compose all the systems of 
sedimentary rocks, each of which is the product of a distinct invasion of 
the continent by the ocean. But the Waverly sandstone series is under- 
lain by the Catskill, the Chemung, and the upper half of the Portage 
group, which also form a mass of mechanical sediments. Much more 
study of this group of strata will be required before their relations to 
each other, or to the rocks above, can be accurately determined. As I 
have remarked elecwhere, the Gardeau and Cashaqua shales of the Por- 
tage group havc nothing in common with the Portage sandstones above, 
while their lithological and zoological affinities with the Hamilton 
below are such that they should be properly united with that formation. 
I have also suggested that since a great physical change occurred at the 
epoch of the deposition of the Portage sandstones—and this was appar- 
ently the beginning of a new geological cycle, and one of which the Car 
boniferous age was the continuation—the Portage sandstone might be 
with propriety considered the base of the Carboniferous series. This 
proposition was made not for the purpose of harmonizing the facts with 
a preconceived theory of circles of deposition, but because both the phy- 
sical and zoological evidence favor the union. The physical evidence is 
much in itself, since all the great material changes through which our 
continent has passed—of elevation, of depression, of heat and cold, alter- 
nations of land, and shore, and sea—have left lithological records which, 
if carefully studied, will be found to be as legible and reliable as those 
formed by organic remains. Indeed, the two histories are not only har- 
monious, but are so interdependent that each is indispensable to the 
proper understanding of the other. 

The significance of the sequence of sediments which is observable in 
what I have termed circles of deposition, is such that no one can be blind to 
it and yet read correctly the history of our stratified rocks. The molluscous 
fauna of the Chemung is much more closely allied to that of the Carbonifer- 
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ous than to that of the Hamilton. This isshown by the great development 
of the families which include Productus and Productella, Aviculopecten, Palez- 
oneilo, etc., in both the Chemung and Waverly. These constitute a fauna 
which in all its more prominent characteristics is common to both, serv- 
ing at the same time to bring them together, and separate them from the 
underlying Devonian strata. This similarity of fauna is such that it led 
Prof. Hall to unite the Chemung and Waverly long before their strati- 
graphical relations were ascertained, and it has been the cause of much 
of the protracted discussion which has taken place over the age of the Wa- 
verly. I think it may be safely said, that if the question could be disem- 
barrassed of all complications, all intelligent paleontologists would agree 
that the fauna of the Chemung and Waverly belong to one zoological 
age, and that their differences are only such as would naturally charac- 
terize epochal subdivisions of this age. The Catskill group, which nom- 
inally separates the Chemung and Waverly, is a local, and, as yet, very 
ill-defined formation. That it has little representation in the Catskill 
Mountains seems probable, both from the observations reported in our 
former volume and others made since. Doubtless this formation will be 
carefully studied and accurately defined by the newly organized survey 
of Pennsylvania; but with the limited information we now possess in 
regard to it, it seems to me to be a local, and, perhaps, a fresh-water de- 
posit, synchronous with the marine beds of the Upper Chemung. 

A sketch of the history recorded in our Carboniferous strata was given 
in the introductory chapters of the geological portion of our first volume. 
It will be remembered by those who have read that sketch, that it was 
shown that a round of physical changes took place in the Carboniferous 
age similar to those traced in the strata deposited in the other great divi- 
sions of geological time, viz.: First—A period of wide-spread land area, 
which in the latter portion of the Devonian age was covered with a lux- 
uriant vegetation similar in its general aspects to that of the Coal Meas- 
ures. Second—At the beginning of the Carboniferous age this land was 
extensively submerged and covered with shore and off-shore mechanical 
sediments, which are now known as the Vespertine and Umbral rocks of 
Pennsylvania, the Waverly sandstone series of Ohio, the Knobstones of 
Kentucky, the Kinderhook group of Illinois, etc. Like other of our me- 
chanical sediments, this group thickens toward the east and north in the 
direction of the land, and thins at the south and west toward the sea. 
Third—In the progress of this submergence, where open water reached 
and stood for ages, calcareous sediment was deposited, which we call the 
Lower Carboniferous, or Sub-Carboniferous, limestone. That this sub- 
mergence in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan was progressive from the 
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south-west toward the north-east is shown by the fact that the lime- 
stone is thickest at the south-west, and thins out to a feather edge to- 
ward the north-east; reaching as far as central Ohio and the south line of 
Pennsylvania, where the only portion of the Lower Carboniferous lime- 
stone found is the upper or Chester division. Fourth—In the third and 
last epoch of the Coal Measures the Carboniferous sea retreated and left 
a broad area of shallow water and dry land. The transition from marine 
to terrestrial conditions is recorded in the Conglomerate, while the Coal 
Measures accumulated in synclinal troughs, which gradually sank, with 
many oscillations, and were filled by the wash from the surrounding land 
in the form of sand and clay, now sandstones and shales; by beds of 
peat, now coal, which grew on the marshy surfaces; and by the lime- 
stones deposited from the inflowing sea during the periods of local sub- 
mergence. When sediments had accumulated in these basins to the 
depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the continent was affected by great disturb- 
ances, recorded in the Alleghany Mountains, then raised. At this time 
nearly all the area between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was brought 
above the ocean level, where it has remained until the present time. 


THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Carboniferous system consists in Ohio, as almost every where else, 
of three great subdivisions: the Coal Measures above, the Conglomerate 
in the middle, and the Lower Carboniferous group below. The Lower Car- 
boniferous strata are the Lower Carboniferous limestone, and those desig- 
nated by the geologists of the former Survey as the Waverly sandstone series, 
from the outcrops which contain the famous bujlding stone in the vicinity 
of the town of Waverly, Pike county. No effort was made by those who 
first described this formation to determine its precise geological age, or 
its relations to the rocks of New York and Pennsylvania. Few fossils 
were then found in it, and the knowledge then possessed of geology and 
paleontology would perhaps not have sufficed to settle this question 
even if the collections had been richer. Since the suspension of the for- 
mer survey the Waverly group has been a fruitful subject of discussion 
among geologists; and there is perhaps no one of our formations about 
which there has been so much difference of opinion. From the remote- 
ness of the localities where the rocks which were compared with the Wa- 
verly group were exposed, and the marked differences exhibited by their 
fossils, it was impossible to apply to the question of equivalence an er 
perimentum crucis by which it could be definitely settled. The space 
which separated the fields of observation of the eastern and western 
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geologists was formed by the State of Ohio, and while the geology of this 
State remained comparatively unknown, the different parties in the dis- 
cussion could not be brought on to common ground for the adjustment of 
their differences. The reorganization of the Geological Survey of Ohio 
was, therefore, regarded with some interest by the geologists of the coun- 
try as likely to throw new light upon this vexed question, and such as 
would lead to its final settlement. When, therefore, the directorship of 
the survey was intrusted to me, the work of tracing the geographical 
extent and investigating the structures and fossils of this group was one 
of the first that claimed my attention. 

A careful study was made of the southern prolongation of the Waverly 
by Prof. Andrews and his assistants; a study which was continued north 
of the National Road and carried to the eastern line of the State, and 
thence far into Pennsylvania and New York, by myself and those imme- 
diately associated with me. We found the Waverly far more rich in fos- 
sils than had been before supposed, and obtained from it, perhaps, a 
larger number of species than has been furnished by any other of our 
formations. Of these some were new to science, while others had been 
described from collections made in our State by different geologists in 
years past, or had been obtained in other States from strata now for the 
first time identified with this by such a community of fossil forms as 
these common species proved. 

The first result of our study of the Waverly was to show that all its 
rich fauna is of a decidedly Carboniferous type; second, that it includes a 
number of species characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan; third, that it furnishes, 
at nearly all of its fossiliferous localities certain species which are also 
- common in the Coal Measures above; fourth, that our collections made 
include no Chemung or Portage species; fifth, that it is continuous with 
the “ Vespertine” and “Umbral” rocks (Lower Carboniferous) of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the “Sub-Carboniferous sandstones and shales” of Kentucky, 
and with the “silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group” of 
Safford, in Tennessee. Hence we are compelled to regard it as a mem- 
ber of the Carboniferous system, and as distinct from the rocks of New 
York, with which it has been so generally supposed to be identical. 

In the prosecution of this investigation, after we had carefully traced 
the different members of the Waverly group to the line of Pennsylvania, 
one of my assistants, Mr. A. Sherwood, went to his former home, in Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, and took up a line of observation at this point. 
The geological structure of this region is as follows: The Chemung group 
forms the bottoms of the valleys. On this rests the Catskill group, 300 
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to 400 feet in thickness, forming the summit of the Devonian system. 
Above the Catskill are the Vespertine sandstones and Umbral shales; 
then the Conglomerate and Coal Measures. From Tioga county Mr. Sher- 
wood worked westward, carefully tracing these various formations until 
his observations connected with those made by Mr. G. K. Gilbert and 
myself, who went eastward from the Ohio line, and met him in McKean 
county, Pennsylvania. At the same time my assistants, Messrs. Hooker 
and Potter, carried similar lines of observation at a lower level, along the 
outcrops of the Erie shale, from Ohio through north-western Pennsyl- 
vania into New York. Fossils were collected and sections taken at a 
great number of localities along each line. The results of these investi- 
gations, briefly given, are as follows: 

Ist. The Chemung group forms the summit of the series in Cha- 
tauqua county, New York, there attaining a thickness of nearly 2,000 
feet. It includes the Conglomerate seen at the “ Panama rocks,” formerly 
regarded as the Carboniferous conglomerate—at least 160 feet below the 
summit of the series; as it is overlaid by that thickness of shales contain- 
ing unmistakable Chemung fossils). The Chemung group, in all this 
region, is highly arenaceous, containing many beds of sandstone, nearly 
al of which are, in some localities, conglomerates. The various sand- 
stones reached in the oil wells, on Oil Creek, are parts of this formation, 
and all apparently contain more or less pebbles. Coming westward into 
Ohio, the Chemung rocks rapidly diminish in thickness, and become 
more argillaceous in character. They form the greater part of the Erie 
shale, in its exposures between Ashtabula and Cleveland. 

2d. The Catskill group constitutes a well-defined and strongly marked 
geological formation in Bradford, Tioga, and Potter counties, Pennsylva- 
nia, where it has a thickness of several hundred feet; has very distinct 
lithological characters, and contains in great abundance the remains of 
fishes, such as are found in no other formation on the continent. Of these 
the most abundant are the scales of Holoptychius and the plates of Both- 
riolepis. In coming westward, the Catskill formation rapidly thins, and 
apparently disappears before the Ohio line is reached. 

3d. The Vespertine sandstones of Rogers, which have a thickness of 
more than a thousand feet in central Pennsylvania, are there nearly des- 
titute of fossils. In tracing this formation towards the west, it was found 
to diminish in volume, and to become finer and more argillaceous in 
texture. It still remains, however, as a reddish sandstone, dark or light, 
with alternating beds of shale at Bradford, in McKean county, and in the 
valley of the Alleghany, near Kinzua. Lower down on the Alleghany, 
and in the valley of Oil Creek, it forms that portion of the section which 
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lies within 400 feet of the Conglomerate. Here, as at Bradford and 
Kinzua, it contains numerous fossils, mainly of Lamellibranchiates; but 
in the valley of Oil Creek also some brachiopods which are character- 
istic of the Waverly in Ohio. Though becoming, as a general rule, more 
argillaceous, this formation is quite persistent, and makes up the great 
mass of the Waverly group as it appears within the limits of our State. 

4th. The Umbral shales of central Pennsylvania rapidly diminish in 
coming west, and either blend with the underlying Vespertine or totally 
disappear before crossing the Ohio line. From the fact that these shales 
contain almost no fossils in Pennsylvania, it is difficult to separate them 
from the Vespertine group, when changed in color and assimilated in 
composition to that group, as they are in their westward extension. 

oth. The Carboniferous Conglomerate is more persistent in thickness 
and character than any of the formations that have been enumerated ; 
and although exhibiting considerable variations in thickness, it may be 
considered as forming a continuous sheet, stretching from central Penn- 
sylvania to central Ohio. 

The section afforded by the Waverly, or Lower Carboniferous, rocks in 
northern Ohio is as follows, beginning with the summit of the series: 


The Conglomerate. 
1 Cuyahoga Shale......... sonne cseceeees 150 to 250 feet thick 
3. Bedford hal 7B Waverly Group. 
4. Cleveland Shale..............sesesscees 21 to 60 ‘s 


Erie Shale. (Chemung.) 


1. The Cuyahoga Shale.—This stratum immediately underlies the 
Conglomerate, and forms the walls of the gorge of the Cuyahoga river 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the Peninsula, and the upper part of these walls 
from that point to the vicinity of Cleveland. It also forms the surface 
rock of a large part of Medina county, the southern part of Lorain and 
Cuyahoga, and all the region about Warren, in Trumbull county. In 
this section of the State the Cuyahoga shale has a thickness of from 
100 to 250 feet, attaining its maximum development in Medina, Lorain, 
and Ashland counties. 

The prevailing lithological character of the deposit is that of a gray, 
argillaceous shale, with thin, interpolated bands of bluish, fine-grained 
sandstone. In some localities, as at the Big Falls of the Cuyahoga, these 
layers of sandstone are very much thickened, and form massive beds, 
which may be used for architectural purposes. 

In passing from the valley of the Cuyahoga west and south, the Cuya- 
hoga shale is found to undergo a change of color and texture, becoming 
gradually lighter, until it approaches in tint the prevailing type of the 
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Waverly sandstone in the southern part of the State. It also becomes 
more arenaceous in Ashland, Richland, and Knox counties, being there 
represented by a fine-grained, yellow, ocherey rock, half way between a 
sandstone and shale. In the northern and eastern portions of the State 
the base of the Cuyahoga shale is formed by a fine, thinly laminated, 
dark gray, sometimes black, clay shale, full of Lingulz and Discine. 
This bed is exposed at a great number of localities, of which Berea and 
Chagrin Falls, in Cuyahoga, and Warren, in Trumbull county, may be 
cited as examples. At all these places this stratum rests directly upon 
the next succeeding member of the series, the Berea grit, is crowded with 
its characteristic mollusks, and with the bones, teeth, scales, and spines 
of fishes. | 

In the gorge of the Cuyahoga, the Cuyahoga shales contain but few 
fossils; but at Richfield, Royalton, Weymouth, Medina, Seville, and Lodi, 
in Medina county, and at Ashland, it includes strata which are not only 
crowded with fossils, but are literally made up of shells. Asis usual in 
cases where clay shales contain layers which are specially fossiliferous, 
the carbonate of lime from the shells of the mollusks has formed strata 
of limestone of greater or less thickness, and the most fossiliferous beds 
in the-localities I have cited are generally quite calcareous, though never 
pure limestones. In the weathering of these beds—which are usually 
only a few inches in thickness—the limestone is dissolved out, and their 
exposed edges appear as brown, ferruginous layers, sometimes ocherey, 
and at other times compact limonite, every where filled with the impres- 
sions of mollusks. 

2. Berea Grit.—The second member of the Lower Carboniferous series 
in Ohio is a distinctly marked and very persistent bed, or series of beds, 
of sandstone, which I have designated as the Berea grit, from the fact 
that it is the rock so extensively quarried at Berea, Cuyahoga county. 
This is also the rock quarried at Amherst, at Elyria, at Independence, at 
Peninsula, at Stewart’s quarries near Cleveland, at Chagrin Falls, at 
Thompson, Geauga county, at Windsor, Ashtabula county, and at Ver- 
non and Kinsman, Trumbull county. This stratum has acquired some 
notoriety from the fact that it is the rock penetrated by the oil wells in 
Grafton, Lorain county; Liverpool, Medina county; and Mecca, in Trum- 
bull county; all of which have yielded considerable quantities of petro- 
leum. 

The Berea grit is usually divisible into two distinct portions: the upper, 
a series of thin beds, used for flagging; the lower, more massive, and quar- 
ried for building stone. At Berea the upper member has a thickness 
of about 20, the lower of 30 feet. In the Amherst quarries the upper 
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division is not so distinctly marked, and the whole mass is generally 
more homogeneous; consisting of beds from one to five feet in thickness. 
At Independence the flagging stone has been mostly removed by glacial 
erosion, and the section opened in the quarries consists of from 25 to 30 
feet of massive sandstone. At Chagrin Falls the quarries of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Goodale are opened in the upper member, while the lower forms 
the ledge over which the water pours. 

In tracing the Berea grit eastward, it is seen to become less massive, 
and in the eastern counties the layers of sandstone are intercalated with 
beds of shale. On Oil Creek, and in other localities of western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lower Carboniferous series is more uniform in lithological char- 
acter, and the Berea grit is hardly distinguishable; the whole mass there 
consisting of alternations of sandstone and shale, the upper portion being 
more arenaceous and the lower more argillaceous than in Ohio. 

In tracing the members of the Waverly group southward toward the 
central and southern parts of the State, a similar change was remarked, 
as will be seen by the sections of this formation at various localities 
given below. Even as far south, however, as the Ohio, the horizon of 
the Berea grit is marked by an unusual prevalence of sandy matter, 
and the famous City Ledge, quarried at Waverly and at various other 
localities in that section of the State, is probably its equivalent. Its 
greatest development seems to be in the north-western portion of 
the area which it underlies, as in Lorain county, at Elyria, Amherst, 
etc. Here the sandstone group has a thickness of sixty feet, and is 
more massive throughout than any where else within the limits of the 
State. 

In Michigan this group is apparently represented by the Napoleon 
sandstone of Winchell, which has a thickness of 107 feet, while the over- 
lying Cuyahoga shales have, perhaps, as their equivalent, the Michigan 
Salt group, 184 feet thick. | 

From these facts it would seem that this arenaceous material was de- 
rived from the north-west, and that in the Ohio localities, where the 
Berea sandstone is exposed, the group is thickest and coarsest where it 
approaches nearest to the Michigan outcrops. Going east and south 
from Lorain county—the point of greatest development of this formation 
within our State—its arenaceous material progressively diminishes, until 
in Kentucky or Tennessee scarcely any sandstone, properly speaking, 
is found in the series, and in eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
argillaceous material, derived from an eastern source, enters into the 
composition of the beds. At Mansfield the Berea grit is seen to be con- 
verted into highly colored red and yellow sandstone, much softer than 
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further north. In a few localities where the Berea sandstone has been 
examined, it contains some pebbles, but these are few in number, and 
generally altogether absent. In the gorge of Tinker’s Creek, at Bedford, 
Cuyahoga county, the lower part of the Berea sandstone, which forms 
the cliffs at the railroad crossing, contains a few pebbles, some of which 
are of large size; but these are not sufficiently abundant to give to any 
portion of the mass the character of a conglomerate. 

The economic value of the Berea grit is very great, as it supplies a 
building stone which is now sent to all parts of the Union, and has 
even been exported to England. This is the “Ohio Stone” of the 
New York market, where, from its homogeneous texture, the facility 
with which it is worked, and its warm, pleasant, buff tint, it is highly 
esteemed. It is equally valued in the cities upon the shores of the 
great lakes, and in all of these it is extensively used for architectural 
purposes. The principal supply of grindstones throughout the Northern 
States is also derived from this group, of which the center of production 
is Berea. ° 

The fossils of the Berea grit, though nowhere very abundant, are of 
peculiar interest. The massive layers opened in the quarries at Am- 
herst, Berea, Independence, etc., have yielded almost no fossils; but in 
the flagstone of the upper portion there have been found in the quarry 
of Mr. Goodale, at Chagrin Falls, large numbers of fishes of the genus 
Palzoniscus (P. Brainerdi), with bones and plates of other and larger 
fishes which as yet remain undescribed. At Berea the upper layers con- 
tain a large species of Lingula (L. Scotica), and spines of Ctenacanthus. But 
the most interesting fossil found in this formation is a plant that covers 
some of the surfaces of the layers at Bedford, and which I have been 
unable to distinguish from Annularia longifolia of the Coal Measures. 

On Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, a stratum of sandstone, which appar- 
ently represents the Berea, contains in large numbers the spines and teeth 
of fishes. Of these the most conspicuous are the spines of a species of 
Ctenacanthus (Ct. triangularis), of which more than two dozen were found 
by Mr. Gilbert upon a surface not larger than a square yard. With these 
spines are numerous teeth of Selachians, representing the genera Orodus, 
Cladodus, Helodus, etc., one of which (Helodus coniculus) is common in 
the Burlington and Keokuk limestones of Illinois. In the aggregate 
we have now seven species of fishes represented in the fossils of the 
Berea grit, all of which are of decidedly Carboniferous type, and, as has 
been said, one or more are such as have been found elsewhere in Lower 
Carboniferous strata. 

3. Bedford Shale—Beneath the Berea grit, in northern Ohio, we find 
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seventy to seventy-five feet of argillaceous shale, of which the upper por- 
tion is generally of a marked red color, while the lower portion is dark 
bluish gray. These shales are very variable in their relative thickness, 
sometimes one or the other filling the entire interval between the Berea 
grit above and the black Cleveland shale below, sometimes that interval 
being equally divided between them, and sometimes again one or the 
other greatly preponderating, while both are present. In the section 
exposed at Bedford the red shale is scarcely visible, while it is met with 
at Newburgh, five miles distant, and in the hills east of Cleveland fills 
the larger part of the interval that separates the Berea grit from the 
black shale which underlies the East Cleveland quarries. At Berea and 
Elyria both shales are visible, while on the Vermilion—which takes its 
name from this circumstance—the red shale is much more largely devel- 
oped, and attains a thickness of something like sixty feet. In most 
localities where the Bedford shale is exposed, the upper surface is very 
irregular, and it is evident that this formation has been extensively 
eroded by the agency which transported the beds of sand now consoli- 
dated into the Berea grit. It is probably due to this fact that the red 
shale is so frequently found to be wanting in the section. In the red 
shale no fossils have as yet been discovered, doubtless for the same rea- 
son that fossils are so generally absent from the sediments that contain 
a sufficient amount of peroxide of iron to derive their color from this 
source. The explanation of this phenomenon is very simple. The action 
of carbon upon the sesquioxide of iron is to reduce it to the protoxide by 
the absorption of one equivalent of its oxygen, so that in all deposits which 
contain, when accumulating, a considerable percentage of organic matter, 
this serves to reduce the iron to the protoxide, which imparts a bluish 
or greenish color to the deposit. Where organic matter is absent the 
iron passes to the condition of peroxide, and in this state, though in 
small quantity, it communicates a bright red color to the materials im- 
pregnated by it. 

The lower portion of the Bedford shale, though, like the upper part, 
very fine and argillaceous, is generally dark gray or blue in color, con- 
tains considerable lime, and is locally highly fossiliferous. The fossils 
are most abundant in that portion which rests immediately upon the 
black shale below, and here they are sometimes so numerous as to form 
a large part of the mass. 

The following are some of the fossils derived from this horizon: Syrin- 
gothyris typa, Win.; Orthis Michelini, Lev.; Spiriferina solidirostris, White; 
Macrodon Hamiltoniz, Hall; Hemipronites crenistria, Phil.; Chonetes Logani, 
Hall; Lingula Cuyahoga, Hall; Rhynchonella Sagerana, Win. 
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In this list there are several which have peculiar interest and signifi- 
cance, Syringothyris typa and Spiriferina solidirostris, for example, from the 
fact that they are characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of other 
States, while Orthis Michelini is common to the Carboniferous formation 
all over our country and in Europe. 

South of the Western Reserve the Bedford shales are scarcely distin- 
guishable, as in the central and southern portions of the State they as- 
sume the prevailing character of the Waverly group, and blend with the 
other portions of the series. At East Cleveland, Kingsbury’s quarry, New- 
burgh, etc., the lower portion of the Bedford shale is so highly charged 
with silica as to become a fine-grained sandstone, which is extensively 
used for building, flagging, etc., in Cleveland. This is, however, only a 
local induration of the shale, and is not often met with elsewhere. 
Though nearly or quite destitute of fossils, except some fucoidal impres- 
sions, the blue sandstone of the East Cleveland quarries is highly 
charged with a sulphide of iron; and hence the rock is liable to stain 
and exfoliate on exposure by the conversion of the pyrites into limonite. 
It makes excellent flagging, however, and when sawed is much used for 
that purpose. 

In all the quarries where this blue sandstone is worked the seams 
between the layers, as well as the pores of the stone, are often found 
filled with petroleum. This evidently proceeds from the underlying 
black shale from which it emanates by spontaneous distillation. Simi- 
lar emissions of oil give rise to a line of oil springs which mark the base 
of the Bedford shale all along its line of outcrop. At Kingsbury’s quarry, 
near Cleveland, a fine thread of oil may be seen floating on the surface of 
each little spring stream that issues from the crevices of the rock.- I 
have seen the flow kept up for years, and have regarded it as an inter- 
esting illustration of the genesis of petroleum—from bituminous shale 
by spontaneous distillation. 

Not unfrequently the East Cleveland stone, like that from Waverly, 
shows stains of oil on exposure to the sun. | 

4. Cleveland Shale.—The lowest member of the Waverly group in 
northern Ohio is a black bituminous shale, which I have designated by 
the name of the Cleveland shale, from the fact that it seems to have 
attained its greatest development in the region about the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, and is there, perhaps, the most strongly marked element in 
the Lower Carboniferous series. Its greatest thickness in Cuyahoga 
county is 54 feet, and its best exposure is in the valley of Doane’s Brook, 
in East Cleveland, where it immediately underlies the Bedford shale, of 
which the lower layers are there converted into massive, blue, fine- 
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grained sandstone. It is also met with at a varying distance below the 
Berea grit in all the exposures of the Waverly series in southern Ohio, 
but shows a marked diversity of thickness at different places. In the 
gorge at Bedford, where it is entirely cut through, it is 21 feet in thick- 
ness; at East Cleveland, as has been stated, 54 feet; in the section from 
Painesville to Little Mountain, 30 feet; in the valley of Black river, 50 
feet; and in the valley of the Vermilion, from 60 to 80 feet. In the lat- 
ter section of the State, as has been before stated, the underlying Erie 
shales thin out, and the Cleveland shale approaches very closely to the 
lower black shale (Huron shale), which has here a great development. 
From this point south to the Ohio river the Cleveland shale is met with 
in various sections of the Waverly, but diminishing in thickness in this 
direction. At Freestone a layer of bituminous shale, probably its equiv- 
alent, lies directly beneath the City Ledge, and has a thickness of 164 feet. 

Throughout its entire extent the Cleveland shale has nearly the same 
lithological characters, though differing somewhat in the relative quan- 
tities of its carbonaceous and mineral ingredients. It generally contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of combustible matter, and when freshly quarried 
is a tough, compact rock. Upon exposure, however, it splits into a great 
number of leaves, so that its outcrops form slopes covered with small, 
thin scales of the rock. By weathering, the carbonaceous matter is 
eliminated from the surface, and it becomes gray in color, except where 
stained, as it often is, by the oxide of iron., 

The fossils of the Cleveland shale have, until recently, altogether 
eluded the search of geologists; but during the prosecution of the survey 
we have been able to gather quite a large number from different locali- 
ties, some of which are of considerable interest. 

In entering upon the study of the Lower Carboniferous group of rocks 
in Ohio, the Cleveland shale formed our point of attack, and knowing 
from experience in the Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks that, “given 
a bituminous shale, fish scales were almost a logical sequence,” these 
were the first objects of search. Within a few minutes after beginning 
such search they were found in considerable numbers in the exposures 
at Newburgh. Subsequently the scales of fishes were met with in all the 
localities where this rock was examined. These are generally minute, 
rhomboidal, enameled scales, and, as we now know, belong to a species of 
Palzoniscus. Lingula and Discina—like fish scales, the usual concomi- 
tants of black shales—were also found in various localities. The most 
interesting group of fossils, however, obtained from this stratum was dis- 
covered by Captain Jas. Patterson, near Vanceburg, Kentucky. In exca- 
vating the shale at one horizon, he found a surface covered with the re- 
mains of fishes—teeth, spines, bones, dermal tubercles, etc. 
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‘The list of the fish remains procured in the black shale at Vanceburg, 
Kentucky, and on the Ohio side of the river, now includes two species of 
Ctenacanthus, one of Orodus, one of Cladodus, and one of Palzoniscus. With 
these were imthense numbers of minute, teeth-like organs, which have 
been the subjects of much speculation among zoologists. These are 
almost microscopic in size, and consist of a base elongated horizontally, 
upon which are set a great number of acute denticles, forming a minia- 
ture comb or saw. They are generically identical with the group of 
organs first described by Pander, under the name of Conodonis, obtained 
from the Silurian shales of St. Petersburg, and subsequently found by 
Mr. More in great numbers in the Carboniferous limestone of England. 
By Pander they were considered to be the teeth of fishes, a conclusion of 
which the propriety is, however, questioned by Prof. Owen. By Agassiz 
they are regarded as the teeth of Selachians, and as closely allied to such 
forms as Ctenoptychius. It has also been suggested that they were the 
teeth of mollusks, to which they have great resemblance. They will be 
found figured and described in the Paleontological portion of this Report, 
and the reasons will be given there for the view I have taken of them, 
viz., that they are the dermal ossicles (the shagreen) of fishes. What- 
ever may be their zoological affinities, these Conodonts have a special 
geological value, as they are characteristic of the Cleveland shale wher- 
ever explored. In the section at Newburgh surfaces of the shale were 
found completely covered with them. In the same locality a species 
of Polyrhizodus was also found, and abundant ganoid scales, which are 
proved by specimens obtained at Vanceburg by Captain Patterson to 
belong to a species of Palxoniscus. From the different exposures of the 
Cleveland shale we have now gathered the following fossil fishes: Cten- 
acanthus formosus, N., found also in the Cuyahoga shale; Ct. furcicarinatus, 
N.; Cladodus Pattersoni, N.; Orodus variabilis, N.; Paleontecus, two species; 
Polyrhizodus modestus, N., and Conodonts of various forms. 

To the paleontologist it is scarcely necessary to say that such a group 
of fossils as that enumerated above could only come from Carboniferous 
rocks; most of the genera here represented being exclusively confined to 
that formation. The only exception is that of Ctenacanthus, of which 
one or two doubtful species have been described from the Devonian rocks 
of the Old World, and we have obtained one well marked and beautiful 
species from the Huron shale (Ct. vetustus, N.). 

In the sections opened by the valleys of the Cuyahoga and its tribu- 
taries, the Cleveland shale is underlain by a few feet of impure lime- 
stone and argillaceous shale. The limestone contains Syringothyris typa, 
Macrodon Hamslioniz, and other Waverly fossils. Beneath these strata are 
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greenish shales, containing Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, Spirifera disjuncta, 
etc., Chemung fossils, characteristic of the upper layers of the Erie shale. 
Here, then, we have the base of the Lower Carboniferous series. The first 
of the Chemung fossils occur about sixty feet below the base of the Cleve- 
land shale, and it is possible that the intervening mass may be an 
element in the Lower Carboniferous series, up to the present time not 
sufficiently well known to be identified and described. As has been 
stated, near the Ohio an interval of 147 feet separates the Cleveland 
shale from the Huron shale below, and the material filling this interval 
has similar lithological characters to the upper portion of the Waverly, 
but no fossils have been obtained from it, and it is therefore impossible 
at present to say whether it contains any representative of the Erie 
shale or not. 

The following is a minute section taken at this point by Mr. R. D. 
Irving, one of the assistants on the Survey: 


BECTION OF THE STRATA BETWEEN THE CLEVELAND AND HURON SHALES, SCIOTO 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


Sandstone (City Ledge) ......... \ennsnssn san censences cosces esccecess sennenuss censecees 3” 657 
Blue and drab shales........... ssscsscce sovscvece son ces conces sonnenoae sunnnnnnn cecess oes 3” 9 
Blue Clay ...... 000000000 ccnsee cee cress cocces sannnn ses cee svcees snnsnnnen sosccscce sansnecne Y 77 
Black shale (Cleveland shale)........... sssscces snsnenonn snnananenonansn soseacens one 15 67 
Sandstone ......00.0. saneonnensnnuensonunnnunnunonsann cvs sannnnnnn ces sennnnnnnonnenununennunn 1 4/7 
Shales and sandstone........... sss ssssccees covccccce annanne a sevssceas sovces ononsenne Vv 9 
Samd stone .........0. ssscecese cossanccs sonne cnsvescce ann scecce see nun cos cee cncees nennen coves y’ 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone...... cessuo snennn see cesses secces concer cosees 6 67 
Sandstone ........200 snssen cocccccas cecces sccees conses snnunnnen nannne anannennn annnen snsarasse Vv 4” 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone......... sssecceecssees coves cocees cee coe eee 6 9 
Sandstnne ....... sosaunser sansen nennen snnuon ans cesses cesses sce coe ces son secees ses cee ccs ceenss 2” 67 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone. ........ ..cssseee essence: snnnnn cee see cee one Y 11” 
Sandstone ........ s.0sssscess sconce cesses cesses cosces sesces cng ese ees ann ces coe cee ens cnceee oes Vv 27 
Shale........0.0s sss cccscscosces sovsccces senses sscess cesses sesces cossees  sescec cee ces see nenne 67’ 
Sandstone ........ cccoscese nnnuon anonsn sconces cos senses san sun ons cee cos ses cee cee san sonsansen one Y 657 
Shale......... secesscvccce cesses sunnnnnun ounnns snsnnnnnn sence onsnannen son nnenen coneeeees oveees 3” 9 
Sandstone ......0. sccess sennnunnn nonnnuunn senses nunuonuen aunensnnn seseesses coctes sense sas ann 107 
Shale..........csccoscee sovsescosses sccssces sce sss ann son snnonnnnn nonanı sonnen san aussen anne ove 17 
Sandstone ..... 2.00 seceee secese veces senses costes snscesses nannen ann sense coe secves eescee oes 1’ 2” 
BShale.........ccscccccsces sec ccssce cos ccesee see senses annnen sosees vee ann evceee coseecs Le ees eeeees 1” 117 
Sandstone .......2000 sescocscs anunnnnnonnu nen cecses sosses seseeeece coe coscecees sos cceece nenn 2” 107 
Three layers of shale and sandstone. ...............0.ssscceses cesses cesses eecees 11’ 9 
Bandstone ......ceccsece csccee onnoonnen cocessees nnnan cvcees cocees cecess sos cvs cee eve cee cesses Vv 4” 
Shale....... . 10’ 
Bandston® .......003+ sccoosses sscsccces conse sn ceececcee evcees eve ces cnesee sesees eseves cesees 1” 10” 
BShale.........cscccsccsssssccces senensone socessens aunuonnen oosues cosces cnsese sonees vosess soveee 1% 2” 
Bandstone ......ccveeccssss cosvccees nunnen cossesces nesses ccsces snnune sossseese nennen sosescese 117 
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Sandstone ......sccoccssccecssccecce varennnen ssccescceses cocses socees seesce soso neun cncees 11” 
Shale...... sssccccss sossccces sssceccne covsccves nanunnnue nanane suunnnnnn sovses soseseeee soesseces 2’ 2” 
Sandstone ........ er. sosnenuon ceccscces socsesces  wunonan coe ces snonnnnne cos cvcces secees nennen 77 
Shale ...c..css sec csccne csveccces cosscccse nanununnn nun enececccs seececccs aonsnsnnn cccces nunenn cee 1” 5 
Sandstone ........000 secece covsevcce coves nunnen eoccee onnune sansnn aunnan cesses coeeecees secees 1” 
Shale......... sesescsee voscce nenne cecces ennone sannanenn snvcevece cocces nannanann anunanann cocces / 107 
Sandstone ........ veces sunananne sonne nennen covcce veces ann nannennanenn nun nonnne non see san ann 9 
Shale......... cccces sevcccces sonnunnen coccee nunnannnn non nunene nannanann sonnan coe one sanananne see 2” 3” 
Sandstone ......scvce sonnun cos nennen cevses ons seececces sannannnn nannen cosccecee van coe ses ceecee 1” 
Shale.......cceve coscececs covensoee cvcses cseces cocees snnannnne cocecs cos see non asesececsccccee eve 5° 4” 
Sandstone ........00. ernennen coves cocces nun coe ces cecece sovsccecs cas cocces cesses cee cee san nee 7” 2” 
Alternation of fine-grained sandstone and shale...... .......00 sscoes cvssesess 50/ 
HURON SITALE...cccces cvccescccces soveseece cocces venannone eccccccss cccsevece ananen anananenn 3507 


In southern Ohio the Waverly group is very largely developed, attaizi- 
ing a thickness of not less than five hundred feet, and being well exposed 
in the valley of the Scioto. For the most part the outcrops lie on the east 
side of the river, but the Waverly caps a great number of eminences 
on the west side of the valley, specially the group of hills known as the 
“Sunfish Hills,” and these outliers extend as far west as the “ mount- 
ains” of Highland county. The details of the extent and structure of 
the group in this part of the State will be found given in the reports of 
Professors Andrews and Orton. Asa general rule, the formation is here 
composed of a series of alternations of sandstones and shales, and is not 
susceptible of division into distinct members, as in the northern part of 
the State. It is generally barren of fossils; but in certain localities, and 
at certain horizons, it is highly fossiliferous. At Sciotoville, Rockville, 
and Buena Vista collections of fossils have been made which rival in 

- variety and interest those obtained from Richfield, Lodi, and Weymouth, 
in Medina county; alarge number of species being common to the two 
districts. Lists of the species collected at Rockville and Sciotoville 
are given in the report of Prof. Andrews, in his contribution to our first 
Report of Progress (1869). Prof. Andrews also mentions in his report 
that two fossils, Lingula subspatulata and Discina capaz, are common to 
the Huron shale and the “‘ Waverly black slate”’ (Cleveland shale). This 
is probably an error of identification, as, so far as yet known, the fossils 
of the two formations are quite distinct. 

In the Waverly of Scioto and Pike counties certain layers of sandstone 
are found which furnish one of the most beautiful building stones known in 
the country. One of these, called the City Ledge, supplies a large amount 
of stone to the cities of the Ohiovalley. This lies immediately above the 
black shale of the Waverly. Some of the flagging from the quarries of 
W. J. Flagg, in the Waverly hills near the Ohio, and known as the Buena 
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Vista flagging, is largely used and highly esteemed in the eastern cities. 
Here, as in the northern part of the State, the sandstone overlying the 
Cleveland shale is impregnated with petroleum derived from that car- 
bonaceous mass. The collection of fossil fishes made from the Cleveland 
shale at Fairview, Kentucky, by Capt. James Patterson, has been 
already alluded to; further north, in Fairfield, Hocking county, the 
upper Waverly is composed of layers of fine-grained, buff sandstone, to 
which Prof. Andrews has given the name of Logan sandstone. Below 
this is a great mass of coarse sandstones and conglomerates, with alter- 
nations of finer material. In some places nearly the entire formation is 
coarse, and the beds of conglomerate rival in their massive character 
the true Conglomerate. These Waverly conglomerates are traceable 
north through Licking and into Knox county. Near Newark the cliffs 
at the narrows of the Black Hand are composed of Waverly conglom- 
erate. In the valley of the Mohican, in Knox county, conglomerate 
beds are seen 220 feet below the top of the Waverly formation. The 
: associated strata here are mainly blue, sandy shales, which weather yel- 
low and ochery. This is the prevailing complexion of the Waverly 
group in the central part of the State. The Waverly conglomerate also 
appears at various points in Morrow and Richland counties—at Mt. Gil- 
ead, Richland Station, etc.—but it has not been recognized further north- 
ward. In passing from the south northward the red shale (Bedford 
shale), which is such a marked element in the Waverly of the counties 
bordering on the Lake, is first seen at Harlem, on Walnut creek, in Del- 
aware county. The section at this point is as follows: 


1. Yellow and gray sandstones .............2. secccsses cossscces cossesece sesceeees 10 feet. 
2. Gray sandy shale, with fucoids......... ....cccoe sonennnen sunann ononsenen cus „ 16 “ 
3. Red shale ......... ssccees secccscee sauna sonnnn conces cnsees snunnn succes sunsnn soeseres 15 “ 
4. Black shale...... een onsconcennen sonen cose nonnan snonnnnan concen snnnnnnnn snunonene 60 “ 


The following list includes all the known fishes and plants, with the 
most characteristic mollusks and radiates, of the Waverly. A more com- 
plete enumeration of the Waverly fossils will be given in the palzonto- 
logical portion of this Report: 


FOSSILS OF THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


PLANTS 
Annularia longifolia ......... 20.0... 000000 000000 snennnnon snnenn onanonnnn sansnnnen soaens sesese sessesees Brong. 
Lepidodendron Veltheimianum............ zu... su. snonnonnonnnnnnunnen sonnsnnnn sun cesses nennen Sternb. 
Spiroph yton crassum ............sscececesees son snnnnn ces cecess onnnen sannnnnnn sanuunnan senees secees senses Hall. 
& pectinatum 2.0... ..cccececees snnennunn snnannnnn conse coecenees cones senensensees oeees Newb. 
& VEesiculogum .........00ceccee coccee sescceens coe snnansunnsnnnnn coceee sesees aussen cos ces « 
Dietyophyton Newberryi .........sssssssos cesses onnennnen ononunenn sunnnn nennen senses sects socses anne Hall, 
D. Beodfleldi znsenssnnssssesnssennscnsnsnnsen soaneenen ennonnenn soseseaes mens onsson seston ee “ 
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Ctenacanthus formosus ...... sosonucee scccecces coccccsee coccscses snonanennn eecescee coccenece svsceeees Newb. 
Ct. FUPCICATIDATUS ...... 2.0000 onen cocees cocees sovenvece anonennen ee seseeee eeee cove nern “ 
Ct. triangularis ...... 0.0. csccesceccccces coscee coccccece cocces cesses soscocees nennen onen “ 
Gyracanthus COMPTesBuB 2.0... .seecececeee soonnonnn coccccees annune sonecenes cecceeecs eoveccces sannen “ 
G. Alleni...... .sccccce coccsccee coscee ones tone senses coeseees nassen covsesess cveccecee secces “s 
Orodus variabilis .............. oe neces san sansnn nannns cocees cecces eocces sennnnnen ananse secees cosas secees “ 
Cladodus Pattersoni..........0s00: cesses cos cossee snnnne onnannnen ovses 00 nensnn nasenenns secsccces evens “ 
Cladodus horridu..........00ssscce sessesses onnanunne onnannann nennaunen svcece cocece nunnen cecece soseseeee “ 
Helodus coniculus...... .......csccrsecces cocses cvs ccceee covves cece annuunsen aunane covses cocessecs N. and W 
Palsconiscus Brainmerdi.............cccccecscece cee cvscceces cosces ceccceses sonuon sevens nansnenun cecees Thomas. 
Polyrhizodus MOdestus .........000 cosssesecees sos cee ccesce sonnuunee senses conse cesses snnnen sossesecs Newb 

MOLLUSKS. 
Trematodiscus trisulcatus ......... eo... 200 csosccces coe cnn cee cocees coscceses sonnnsnen coscecees M. and W 
Goniatites ANGreWSI ...... ..ccccsevcee cosces cvcces nennen nunenn ccctes vecccsees coves cocces ananan coseceses Win. 
G. Lyoni ......000 soasonneo vorcccacs cncees soacee osanen snnnne sunnnenne cosece coveee coe cesees M. and W. 
G. Ohioensiß ......... ereee nn cocvee coe cececs coe cee cecces coe coccce cos snnnnn coe sos cccses cocses cos Win. 
Orthoceras Indianense ............000ccscescccsse sonnanner one sunnannne nanann sanane auanne eonannene secece Hall. 
Conularia Newbertyi ....00000 000 ssonnonen ces sececs nenns onnanı sonsunuen sun nennen onnnnn sonen nunnen cesses Win. 
C. MICTONEeMA ....00000 cvccee cocces cosesceee nen cescceecs soeses cececs socces cvccce sevcceees sonen Meek. 
C. byblis ......000 20s cecees ses sscees sences coe cncens nn sssces cos nnnnnn ceccas soe cesees see ceceee ses White. 
Producta semireticulata .........000 secsescosces sanaun ses nnnnnn cos nnenen coccce ene cee cee secses coceee one Flem. 
Producta Flemingi ...... ...... sss sescse cos 000 nnneun nun nnunne coe son annunn con nunnen coe snnunu ans cesses sn nee Sew. 
Producta Cora ..... coseccces nun onn ces cee nuensnnne son ccces cos cee veces cos nenne cesses san cocces coe nn ces D’Orb. 
Productella Newbertyi ...........s00: cee cccces soe secces ano cesses cos cccces sun nannnn nun ann sun non cee sennne Hall 
Lingula melia ......... z.uoeo sesosnsannnn nonsnnnnn cvcces cesses cocces snnnen nesses ence sen ces nnnnnn arannancn “ 
L. Cuyahoga... sner0.. sansonnen sanunn snnnnn sennannnn succes sonne ansenanan ons snanen sesees conees “ 
L membranacea_...... cesovcece sansen cocces nonane sosces nensnnnne annnnunen sosnes senanenen sunnencre Win 
Discina Newbertyi .........ccccccsss csceeses cesses see nonnne sonnan onnnan nassen cnceee cesses sunssne . sees. Hall. 
Hemipronites cremistria ....c0..+ 2.000 $000 aanunnunn cosccccce nesces nennen ces annnen cosnceecs one soeseces Phil. 
Chonetes Logatüi .........000 cesses sosenanan senunnnnn sunnon sonnnn snnnnn sonnnnnnn snnncn nonnnnsan sonne cosees Hall. 
Orthis Michelini.............cces ccc ccssccccs sccvccces consecces conscesce coscesce senses susnannse sesesesse L’Ev 
Spirifera camerata .........00 seccce onanensunnnn cncvee cocece cecces nnunne onanen sonnannn sessceees coveseees Mort. 
Spiriferina solidirostriß ..........ccees seccce seresees „anna cos cece: coccee sonscecee cos cccese sevsesecs White. 
Syringothyris type .......00scccccces conscccee sennannen anunnunen onnnonnne cossesees senses cessseeas ssonnnaen Win. 
Rhynchonella Sagareana............. sesessees Bnnnanssn censccees ovcves cvcees sonnune a+ onvees ns cvee coves “ 
BR Missourien@iß  .......00 cecscsces covces cosces cosces soscas sossesees sesece sensesen: Swallow. 
-Aviculopecten Caroli..........2..0+cccsceccceee covcee cosrecees sonnnn snnans nennen sonnen cneses sonen soenes Win. 
A. Crenistriß 2.2... 200000 voccce coccee cecsee soncee cosces sennnnann sonunneen covees ceases cocess “ 
A. Newarkenls ......... cccocccccee cecccece senses snnnnunn ssccesees seseceses covses cocces “ 
A. Winchelli ......» evcccces coccce snnsnsenn nen ansnnene ann nnnnun nennen sannen onnnen nnenee Meek. 
Microdon reservata...... sess. eeccee ce costccens covcececs cocece cocces crease secees ceceececs nennen ananee Hall. 
Macrodon Hamiltomise ......... cccccces cosccccse cocccscns suunnnenn ausunnane coscecees snannnnen seenennce “ 
Palseoneilo Barrißi ........0ccccccecs cccsce coccce sonen san snnuen conves cos secees nennen nnnen sanane sossesees hd 
P attenunte ....,0cce cenccs cccvce voces cecces nannen censesces annnnnnnn tecees annsnn cecees cecees vos “ 
Schizodus Medinsensis  ......... n.... eeccevcee covcccces onenen cossecces ve PEPPER sess cone PEPERPEPRRR Meek. 
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Sanguinolites solus......... ss. sescsssce son nauunsne asscocses sense cos cesses onnnen sense sansannne ...Hall 
8. obliquus... .... ...000 socses soncee snannnunn sonnenunn succes cocsee sonanr tos ceccccess coccesees Meek. 
Grammysia Hanibalensißs ............ .cccccoss cosces ses ceeses cncces sve cosses sanane sonsnsene encees ans Shum. 
G. rhomboidalis ......... seecee socces coeves sevces sosccsees anensa nenn covees coe nonnnn ooeves Meek. 
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LOWER CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


In the description which has been given of the Waverly group, its 
relations to the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois have been briefly referred to, and it has been 
said that the Waverly can be shown to be continuous with the mechani- 
cal sediments of the Lower Carboniferous series in all the surrounding 
States. But in all these States, except Pennsylvania, shales and sand- 
stones form only a part of the Sub-Carboniferous formation, and in the 
region lying south and west of Ohio the calcareous member of the group 
becomes of greatly preponderating importance. 
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Until the commencement of the present survey it was supposed that 
the Lower Carboniferous limestone did not extend into Ohio, but that, 
rapidly thinning northward, in passing from central Kentucky to the 
Ohio river, the whole mass wedged out. The investigations of Prof. 
Andrews and his assistants in the south-eastern quarter of the State have 
shown, however, that the Lower Carboniferous limestone does reach into 
Ohio, and that it extends in a thin feather edge northward nearly to the 
National Road. 

The best exposure of this limestone stratum—called by Prof. Andrews 
the Maxville limestone—is in the vicinity of Newtonville, Muskingum 
county, where it is from fifteen to twenty feet thick. It is also visible 
in a layer of eight to ten feet in thickness in Scioto, Jackson, Vinton, 
Hocking, and Perry counties. 

In lithological character it is generally a gray, compact, partially 
crystalline rock, with few fossils, and these badly preserved. In certain 
localities, however, it contains considerable ferruginous coloring matter, 
by which it is striped and banded. In chemical composifion it is a 
dolomite. Mr. Meek has examined the collection of fossils made from 
the Maxville limestone, and gives me the following memoranda upon 
them: 


LIST OF FOSSILS FROM THE MAXVILLE LIMESTONE. 


1. Zaphrentis-—A small, undetermined, curved, conical species. 

Scaphiocrinus decadactylus, Hall ?—Described from the Chester group. 

3. Productus pileiformis, McChesney.—Described from the Chester group. Thought 
by Mr. Davidson to be the same as P. Cora, D’Orbigny. 

4. Productus elegans, N. and P.—Described from the Chester group. Some of the 
specimens may be the form Prof. McChesney described from the same horizon 
under the name of P. fasciculatus. 

5. Chonetes.—Undetermined species. 

6. Athyris subquadrata, Hall.—Described from the Chester (Kaskaskia) group. 

7. Athyris trinuclea, Hall, sp.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) group. 

8. Spirifer (Martinia) contractus, M. and W.—Described from the Chester group. 
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Spirifer.— Undetermined fragments of perhaps two species. 
Terebratula.—An undetermined, small, oval species, showing the fine punctures 
under a lens. 

11. Aviculopecten.—Undetermined species. 

-12. Allorisma.—Undetermined fragments, apparently like 4. antigua, Swallow. De- 
.scribed from the Chester group. 

13. Naticopsis.—A small, undetermined species. 

14. Straparollus perspectivus, Swallow, sp.—Probably a more elevated form of 8S. plani- 
dorsatus, M. and W. Both were described from the Chester group. 

1§. Bellerophon sublaevis, Hall.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) limestone. 

16. Pleurotomaria.—A small, undetermined cast. 
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17. Nautius.—A small, undetermined, compressed, discoidal species, with the very 
narrow periphery truncated. 

18. Nautilus.—A large, sub-discoid, undetermined species, with an open umbilicus, 
and only slightly embracing volutions, that are somewhat wider transversely 
than dorso-ventrally, and provided with a row of obscure nodes around, near 
the middle of each side. Very nearly allied to N. spectabilis, M. and W., from 
the Chester group, but more compressed, and having narrower and apparently 
one or two more volutions. Specimens mere fragments. 


In his letter Prof. Meek adds : 


“From these fossils it is clearly evident that the limestone from which they were 
obtained, belongs to the horizon of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the 
Western States. They also show that it does not belong to any of the inferior mem- 
bers of that series. 

“Of the eighteen or twenty species of fossils sent me from this rock about one-half 
are represented in the collection only by specimens that are too imperfect for specific 
identification; though none of them, so far as their characters can be made out, ap- 
pear to be allied to known forms from any horizon below the St. Louis limestone. 

“Of the remaining species, five can be identified confidently with Chester forms, 
and three others are either identical with Chester species, or most closely allied to 
forms of that age. Hence we may safely say that eight of the species are Chester 
types. Two, however, seem to be identical with species described from the St. Louis 
limestone further west. 

‘From these facts I can scarcely doubt that we have in these local masses of lime- 
stone a representation of the Chester group of the Lower Carboniferous limestone 
series; though it is possible that there may also be some representation of the St. 
Louis limestone of the same series at some of the outcrops. 

“The discovery of these beds is, I believe, the first indication we have had of the 
existence of any member of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the West in 
Ohio. They also seem to show that the old Carboniferous sea did not extend to this 
region during the deposition of any but the later members of the lower limestone 
series, although we know it had done so previously, that is, during the older Waverly 
period.” 

The last remark of Mr. Meek requires a little qualification or explana- 
tion, for inasmuch as the Waverly group is stratified, it is evident that 
all its layers were deposited in water; and as many of its fossils are iden- 
tical with those found in the Carboniferous limestones of the South-west— 
and they are of marine origin—we may be sure that this water was the 
sea. But these mechanical sediments are shore deposits, and not such 
as accumulate in the deep basins of the open sea. Much of the Waverly 
group is composed of coarse sandstone, and, as we have seen in southern 
and middle Ohio, it contains heavy and extensive sheets of conglomerate, 
the product of shore waves. Hence, in the relations of the calcareous 
and mechanical sediments which make up the Lower Carboniferous for- 
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mation, we have an indisputable record of another of the great continental 
submergences to which I have so many times referred. 

In Ohio we have almost exclusively the shore deposits, the lowest mem- 
ber of the trinity; but by going into Kentucky and traveling toward the 
depths of the old Carboniferous sea, we find the series complete, and trace 
the record of a progressive but doubtless a very irregular submergence of 
southern Ohioin the last or Chester epoch of the Sub-carboniferous period. 

In order that this interesting episode of our geological history may be 
fully comprehended, I will briefly review the phenomena presented by 
the Lower Carboniferous Limestone in the region south and west of that 
which it occupies in the State of Ohio. 

In the hills bordering the Ohio river the limestone member of the 
group shows a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet ; going southward it rap- 
idly increases in force, until, in central Kentncky, it forms fully half of 
the Lower Carboniferous series. 

In all this region the lower, or silicious, portion of the group consists of 
a series of fine-grained sandstones and shales, which, from the fact that 
they compose many of the hills left by erosion in the excavation of the 
valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries—hills which are known as the 
Knobs—have received the popular designation of the Knobstone. In 
the northern part of Kentucky, the “ Knob rocks” are soft yellow, brown, 
or bluish shales, with some beds of sandstone, the whole resembling 
very closely our Waverly group as it appears in the central and 
southern portions of the State. On the southern line of Kentucky, near 
Burksville, this group of rocks is represented by a nearly homoge- 
neous mass of blue and gray shales, capped above by the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestone, and resting upon the “black slate,” the equivalent of 
our Huron. From various localities in this region I have obtained 
abundant fossils, characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous series in 
Tennessee and Illinois, and these reach down quite to the black shale, 
so that we are compelled to regard all these as of Carboniferous age. 
We now know that our Waverly group, as exposed on the southern mar- 
gin of the State, is the exact equivalent of these Lower Carboniferous 
shales of Kentucky. 

In Michigan the Lower Carboniferous series, according to Prof. Win- 
chell, consists of the Lower Carboniferous limestone above, the Michigan 
Salt group in the middle, and the Napoleon and Marshall sandstones at 
the base. The limestone has an average thickness of 60 feet, and, as 
Prof. Winchell shows, represents the upper beds of the limestone group. 
Above this series is found the Conglomerate; below it the Huron shales, 
regarded by Prof. Winchell as the equivalents of the Portage and Che- 
mung in New York. 
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In Dlinois the Lower Carboniferous formation is, for the most part, cal- 
careous. It consists of— 


1. The Chester or Kaskaskia limestone. 


2. The St. Louis limestone.. ......... .cceceve covcvcsee cncsee soees 250 feet thick. 
8. The Warsaw limestone. ..........sccecsesce cvcees Lesevosce eecces 50 to 100 
4. The Keokuk limestone ...... ......102 sssscoees soscecces covces coe 40 to 50 “ 
5. The Burlington limestone ........... ..s0oe csccee covece asonenacn 60to100 =“ 


All of which are underlaid by the “ Kinderhook group,” consisting of 
shales and sandstones, with some local limestone beds having a thickness 
of about 100 feet. The Illinois series contains many fossils which are 
identical with those found in the Waverly of Ohio, and we have every 
reason to believe that the beds which include them are the equivalents 
of each other; the lithological differences which they present being due 
to the fact that the Waverly of Ohio is a shore deposit, while most of the 
Lower Carboniferous of Illinois was laid down in an open sea. The reach 
of this sea is indicated by the spread of its calcareous sediments; and 
since the Coal Measures of Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Virginia are underlaid by this calcareous stratum, we have 
in this evidence of a continuous ocean, which, during a portion of the 
Lower Carboniferous period, occupied the area of the States that have 
been enumerated, but which reached no farther (at least in sufficient 
purity to form limestones) than central Ohio and the southern line of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is also evident that the Lower Carboniferous period was one of pro- 
gresstve continental depression, for the lower rocks deposited in this period 
over a great area are mechanical sediments, while the overlying calca- 
reous deposits, thickest at the south and west, gradually thinning out 
toward the north and east, are by their volume a measure of the length 
of time during which, in any locality, marine conditions prevailed. 
Hence we must suppose that the thin edge of the calcareous member of 
the Lower Carboniferous series represents the uppermost, last formed 
portion of the mass; and this is more widely extended than the lower 
beds, because, at the time of its deposition, the sea had further encroached 
upon the land. 


THE CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


In many parts of Europe, especially in England, and throughout most 
of the area occupied by Carboniferous rocks in America, the middle por- 
tion of the Carboniferous series is indicated by a mass of sandstone, of 
greater or less thickness, containing vast numbers of quartz pebbles, and 
forming a pudding-stone, or conglomerate. In England this rock is 
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known as the “ Millstone Grit,” from the fact that its most compact por- 
tions have been used for the manufacture of millstones. In our own 
country the greatest development of this stratum is in the central parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, where it attains a thickness of from 1,000 
to 1,400 feet. East of the Mississippi it is found underlying the Coal 
Measures over the greater part of our coal fields, but varying much in 
thickness. In Ohio, where present, it ranges from 10 to 175 feet; in 
Kentucky, from 50 to 500 feet ; in Indiana, from 50 to 100 feet; in Mich- 
igan, from 30 to 105 feet, etc. Thus we see that this peculiar rock is 
very widely spread alike over the calcareous sediments and the mechan- 
ical shore deposits of the Carboniferous sea. It occupies an area of not 
less than 200,000 square miles in our country, and from its occurrence in 
the same relative position on both sides of the Atlantic, apparently 
marks a change in the physical conditions of a large part of the northern 
hemisphere. We shall look in vain through the entire geological series 
for another stratum of rock so widely distributed, and presenting as 
strongly marked lithological characters as this. The coarseness of the 
material of which it is composed, and the uniformity and wide extent of 
its distribution, offer problems of no little interest and difficulty. The 
pebbles it contains are generally of quartz, but not exclusively so, for 
among them are found representatives of various other metamorphic and 
igneous rocks, but none that are not of a peculiarly hard, tough and re- 
sistant character. These pebbles are all well rounded, and bear evidence 
of a great amount of trituration.* 

The sand which forms the paste that holds together the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate is generally coarse, and consists of angular or rounded 
grains of quartz, which differ from the pebbles only in size. 

In attempting to analyze the process by which this material accumu- 
lated where we find it, we have to consider, first, its source, and second, 
the mechanical agencies by which it was distributed. In seeking for 
the source of the material we are compelled to look to such portions of 
our continent as were, during this period of geological history, raised 


* In the north-west corner of Holmes county the Conglomerate is thin, and irregu- 
larly deposited, but it contains, mingled with its quartz pebbles, rather rudely rounded 
masses of chert, generally from one to three inches in diameter, which contain Lower 
Carboniferous limestone fossils, This would seem to indicate that the Maxville limestone 
once reached nearly to the northern margin of our coal basin, but that the agency 
which transported and deposited the materials of the Conglomerate had, in the 
northern counties, broken it up and dissipated the greater part of it. The same 
causes have also severed the connection of the limestone areas, and have given the 
deposit the “ patchy ”’ character which it exhibits in southern Ohio. 
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above the ocean level, and contained an adequate supply of crystalline 
quartz. Tracing out the limits of the Paleozoic seas and lands, we find 
that a portion of the Alleghany belt, and the Eozoic area in Canada, 
New York, and Michigan, were the only regions which satisfy the condi- 
tions. Here the metamorphic rocks are every where intersected by veins 
of quartz possessing essentially the same mineral characters with that 
which forms the pebbles of the Conglomerate. This, then, is the source 
from which the material was derived. Second, as regards the manner of 
distribution of this material, we find in the present epoch that sands 
and gravel beds are the natural products of the action of shore waves 
upon the land, and that, in many portions of the geological series, such 
beds of gravel and sand were formed by the extension of ancient sea 
beaches. If, therefore, this sheet of sandstone and Conglomerate were 
spread over a continent consisting of crystalline rocks, of which quartz 
formed an important part, we should need to go no further for an expla- 
nation of the phenomena than to suppose that an invasion of the sea had 
leveled down and comminuted such materials as were encountered by 
the shore waves; and of these the most resistant, and such as possessed 
the highest specific gravity, were accumulated in a sheet which measured 
the reach of the sea. But when we examine the area over which the 
Carboniferous conglomerate is spread, we find districts where it exhibits 
its maximum development and coarseness many hundreds of miles away 
from any possible source of supply; as, for example, in western Kentucky, 
where the Conglomerate is in places 250 feet in thickness, and where it 
was 500 miles from any outcrop of crystalline, quartz-bearing rock, at 
the epoch of its deposition. Between this district and the Eozoic high- 
lands, or the Blue Ridge belt, lie unbroken sheets of Palscozoic sediments, 
the uppermost layers of which, at the time the Conglomerate was formed, 
were unconsolidated organic or mechanical mud. 

It has been customary to suppose that the material forming the Con- 
glomerate was washed down from the highlands of the continent, and 
transported by rivers to the localities where it is found; but the difficul- 
ties in the way of the acceptance of this explanation seem to be insur- 
mountable. It is true that river currents have the power of rolling 
gravel and sand along the bottoms of the channels they traverse, even to 
a great distance from their sources; but no river action is adequate to 
explain the uniformity that marks the distribution of this great sheet of 
consolidated sand and gravel. Hence the approximate uniformity in 
thickness of the deposit, and its similarity of composition over all parts 
of the area it occupies, forbid the acceptance of river action as the agency 
of its distribution. Again, the action of narrow currents of water hav- 
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ing sufficient velocity to transport such a mass of coarse material several 
hundred miles, would not be shown simply in such transportation, but 
these currents would deeply excavate the underlying beds over which 
they flowed, and which were at this time scarcely in any degree consoli- 
dated. 

Shore waves acting upon this portion of the continent could not have 
effected such a distribution, as they have no power to create quartz peb- 
bles except as they have quartz rock to work upon. Advancing shore 
waves could, therefore, not have deposited two or three hundred feet of 
sand and gravel several hundred miles out upon a flat, composed alto- 
gether of fine material; and retreating shore waves would have no power 
to carry with them from Canada to Kentucky such a mass as the Con- 
glomerate forms there. We must, therefore, find some other process of 
distribution than any yet suggested for the explanation of the problem 
before us. 

In looking through the geological series for some similar deposit which 
could serve as an explanation of this one, I have found none that seemed 
to offer so close a parallel as the later Drift deposits spread over the 
northern half of the Mississippi valley. Here we have in many locali- 
ties a mass of material which, if consolidated, would form an almost 
perfect copy of the Carboniferous conglomerate—beds of gravel, in which 
the pebbles are for the most part quartz, undistinguishable from those 
of the Conglomerate and sheets of sand, nearly or quite free from peb- 
bles. It is true that most of the Drift also contains bowlders of larger 
size than any found in the Conglomerate, but over large areas these are 
restricted to the summit of the series, and mark a distinct epoch in the 
chain of events. Throughout a wide area, too, we find the gravels and 
sands of the Drift resting upon the lower, fine Drift clays, precisely as 
the Conglomerate rests upon the mud stones of the Waverly and the 
Sub-carboniferous limestone. To explain the phenomena presented by 
the Drift deposits, I have been compelled to invoke the aid of floating 
masses of ice, and have suggested that the gravels and sand which form 
the upper layers of the Drift have been floated to their present resting 
places, frequently from points of origin 500 miles distant, and quietly 
dropped down upon the soft clays below; arguing that currents of water 
or currents of ice transporting these gravels, sands, and bowlders, could 
not have deposited them where they are found without tearing up the 
underlying clays. 

All that we know of the present sea bottom on the banks of New- 
foundland leads us to suppose that it is every where strewed with gravel, 
sand, and bowlders, spread with considerable uniformity over its surface 
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by the icebergs that come down from the far north freighted with these 
materials, which are dropped into the water as the ice melts. 

I also have under my eyes as I write a suite of specimens dredged up 
from the bottom of the ocean, off the Antarctic continent. These speci- 
mens, and the report of the Exploring Expedition, teach us that this sea 
bottom is every where strewn with pebbles derived from the neighboring 
continent, and scattered by icebergs. Hence, from the similarity of the 
deposits now being made by icebergs over various portions of the sea bot- 
tom with those made by the same agency during the Drift period, and 
of both to the materials composing the Carboniferous conglomerate, I 
have suggested the possibility that they might all be the products of the 
same agency; that is, that the materials of the Conglomerate may have 
been broadly and evenly distributed, as we find them, and subsequently 
triturated, comminuted, and rearranged by shore waves when the water 
was shallowed, and the surface was swept by tidal currents and storm 
waves. In this view the Conglomerate should be compared with the 
kames and eskers of the Drift. This theory, however, is not insisted 
upon, but is simply a suggestion which has sprung from a conviction of 
the entire inadequacy of any other solution of the problem yet offered. 
In many places in Ohio we find in the Conglomerate sheets of pebbles, 
many of which are two and three inches in diameter, and I have had 
much difficulty in believing that these large pebbles were ever spread as 
widely and evenly as they are by causes as local in their action as river 
currents. Should it be proved by further investigation that the Con- 
glomerate is the record of a glacial or iceberg period, it would account 
for the occurrence of a similar deposit in the Old World; as the Conglom- 
erate there holds the same place in the geological series, and is composed 
of the same materials. It evidently marks a corresponding period in 
geological time, and may have been deposited in an identical period in 
absolute time, since we know that the phenomena of the Drift period 
were similar in character and synchronous throughout the Drift area of 
the northern hemisphere. 

Immediately succeeding the deposition of the Carboniferous conglom- 
erate—we may perhaps say during the process of its accumulation— 
the Carboniferous sea shallowed over a large area, and that which was 
before sea bottom became dry land. In the retreat of the ocean waters 
every portion of the surface they had covered would in succession be ex- 
posed to the action of the retreating shore waves, and, as a consequence, 
the surface materials would be shifted, sorted, and still further commin- 
uted. Precisely similar influences operated upon the Drift deposits, to 
which reference has been made, and the phenomena which they now 
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present is in large part due to the action of the cause we are now con- 
templating ; and we are justified in concluding that in these two geol- 
ogical periods similar causes produced similar effects. 

In Ohio the outcrop of the Carboniferous conglomerate forms a narrow 
belt, which enters the State from Pennsylvania about the middle of the 
eastern line of Trumbull county; the formation having here a thickness 
of from fiftv to sixty feet. Thence it extends in a line from three to five 
miles in width to the township of Howland; thence follows along down 
on either side, or forming the bottom of the valley of the Mahoning to and 
below Youngstown. Here it is greatly diminished in thickness, varying 
from six inches to twenty feet, and in some places is even scarcely percep- 
tible. From the valley of the Mahoning the outcrop of the Conglomer- 
ate passes north and west through the southern part of Trumbull county, 
forms the banks of the Mahoning at Newton Falls, thence trends north- 
ward in a sinuous line through the eastern margins of Portage and 
Geauga counties, until its northern extension in two or three prominent 
headlands reaches over the line of Lake county. Little Mountain, near 
‘Chardon, is an island of the Conglomerate, and the one which ap- 
proaches nearest to the Lake, above which it rises to the height of 750 
feet. From this point the Conglomerate stretches away south and west, 
occupying a large area, which includes the greater part of the counties of 
Geauga and Summit, and the north-west corner of Portage. Throughout 
this region it underlies the highlands drained by the Cuyahoga and 
Chagrin, reaching out toward the north-west in a great number of prom- 
ontories and islands, which form the divides between the branches of the 
streams I have mentioned, and which owe their isolation and relief to 
the excavation produced by this system of water-courses. The bed of 
the Cuyahoga lies in the Conglomerate throughout nearly all of its 
course to Cuyahoga Falls. Here it is cut through by the stream, and 
the cascades are produced by the water flowing over conglomerate 
ledges; thence, to the south line of Cuyahoga county, the Conglomerate 
forms the summits of the cliff bordering the valley on either side. In 
all this section of the State it is generally about 100 feet in thickness, 
being thickest in Parkman and Nelson, where it is 175 feet. It is 
usually composed of very coarse materials, lying in thick beds. Of these 
the lowest, with a thickness sometimes of twenty feet, is often a mere 
mass of pebbles, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter, 
with just enough sand to fill the spaces between them. 

South and west of Medina county the area underlaid by the Conglom- 
erate is narrow, and its thickness is much diminished. In Wayne and 
it is very irregular, generally thin, and often wholly 
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wanting. In Richland county the horizon of the Conglomerate passes 
through all the highlands of the “ Loudonville hills,” but the rock itself 
is often absent; sandstone No. 1 of the Coal Measures cutting out both 
the Lower Coal and Conglomerate, and resting directly on the Waverly. 
Both the absent members of the series were perhaps, and even probably, 
deposited here, and were subsequently swept away by the agent that 
brought the sand that now composes sandstone No. 1. This is not cer- 
tain, however, as the highlands of Richland county apparently form the 
crown of one of the several arches of strata that traverse the State im- 
perfectly parallel with the Alleghanies, and hence have always been 
relatively highlands; and it is quite possible that neither the Conglom- 
erate nor Coal No. 1 was deposited over them. In Richland county the 
Waverly contains heavy beds of Conglomerate which have much the 
character of the Carboniferous conglomerate, and have been often mis- 
taken for it. These are to be seen at Richland Station, and at various 
other points, even as far west as Mt. Gilead, in Morrow county. From 
Holmes county to the Ohio the Conglomerate forms an interrupted line 
of outcrop skirting the margin of the Coal Measures. Throughout this 
interval it is rarely more than twenty-five feet thick when found, and in 
many places it is scarcely perceptible. In Jackson county, however, it 
resumes its importance, and attains a thickness of one hundred feet. 
The exaggerated estimates which have been published of the develop- 
ment of the Conglomerate along its southern line of outcrop are due to 
the fact that the Waverly conglomerate attains unusual force in this re- 
gion, and all its exposures have been credited to the overlying rock. 

In speaking of the origin of the materials of the Conglomerate, I have 
referred to the balls of chert with Carboniferous fossils which it contains 
in Holmes county, and have suggested that the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone may have once existed in northern Ohio. This supposition is 
rendered probable by the relations which we find to exist between the 
Conglomerate and limestone in southern Ohio. There the latter rock 
seems to lie in patches, which were without doubt formerly connected, 
but the connections have been severed by the agencies that distributed 
the Conglomerate. 

Though generally forming a very distinctly marked geological horizon, 
and entirely separated from the associated rocks, the Conglomerate in 
some places is more or less interstratified with the Coal Measures above 
and the Waverly beneath. In the northern part of Portage and Geauga 
counties it is difficult to draw the line between the Coal Measures and 
the Conglomerate, as the point of junction is formed by beds of passage ; 
thin bands of conglomerate alternating with layers of shale containing 
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the impressions of coal plante, and a bed of coal which is locally work- 
able. 

It is also true that at various places in the State vegetable matter 
accumulated in the Conglomerate in sufficient quantities to form thin 
and local beds of coal. These layers of coaly matter are, however, 
plainly composed of drifted material, are not superimposed upon fire- 
clay, as are the coal seams of the Coal Measures, and are not of such 
a character as to justify the assertion made by some geologists, that 
we have in Ohio a system of false Coal Measures lying in or below the 
Conglomerate. 

In Trumbull and Medina counties, on the extreme edge of the coal ba- 
sin, we occasionally find the roof-stone of Coal No. 1 containing patches of 
conglomerate, and this occurs in a still more marked degree near Sharon, 
Penn. These cases have led some geologists to suppose that our Coal 
No. 1 was located in or below the Conglomerate; but such is not the 
case, for this coal stratum is opened at a thousand places in the State, 
and its normal position is proven to be above the Conglomerate. The 
explanation of the cases I have alluded to seems to me simply this: 
When Coal No. 1 was formed, the marsh in which it accumulated was 
bordered on the north and overlooked by gravel hills which now form 
the Conglomerate, greatly developed in this direction. In the submerg- 
ence which buried Coal No. 1 some of the gravel from these hills was 
washed down on to and over the coal, with large quantities of sand which 
now form the great bed of sandstone over the Briar Hill coal. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are almost universally plants, of spe- 
cies found in the overlying Coal Measures. Where the material compos- 
ing it is coarse, they consist of fragments of tree trunks, branches of 
calamites, nuts, etc., all more or less broken, and showing evidences of 
transportation and accumulation in the same way that drift-wood is 
gathered by river currents or shore waves. In some localities these 
vegetable remains are crowded together so as to form a mass in the 
sandstone many feet in thickness, and extending over several square 
rods. Here the trunks, branches, reeds, etc., are intermingled in such 
confusion that it is difficult to extract an individual specimen of any 
considerable dimensions. Generally the fragments are broken and 
water-worn, and it is not at all uncommon to find far up in the in- 
terior of what were hollow calamites Trigonocarpa, which were the 
fruits of a different plant. At Cuyahoga Falls, where the Conglomerate 
is cut from top to bottom by the river, the plants which characterize 

ion are found in great abundance, but always in the condi- 
‘described; the trunks and branches of trees (Lepidodendron 
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and Sigillaria) rarely of any great length, but frequently showing their 
markings with distinctness; the Trigonocarpa exhibiting only the nut 
with its nucleus, the external fleshy envelope and the delicate wings of 
the nut having been all removed by attrition. Occasionally the sand- 
stones and pudding-stones of the Conglomerate are interstratified with 
layers of argillaceous shale, especially at the top of the formation, and 
here we sometimes find some fern fronds. Such exceptional cases as 
these are plainly the products of local causes, which, in the emergence 
of the continent and the supervention of the terrestrial on marine con- 
ditions—in other words, the succession of the Coal Measure epoch to the 
Conglomerate epoch —occasioned the Coal Measure conditions to be 
locally reached before they generally prevailed. 

In western Pennsylvania—Warren, Kinzua, etc.—the Conglomerate 
contains great numbers of fossil mollusks near its line of junction with 
the Waverly, and I have noticed the same thing in a few localities in 
Ohio. These fossils include several species, all of which, so far as I 
know, are found in the underlying strata, and they simply indicate that 
in certain localities the change of physical condition recorded in the 
different lithological characters of the two deposits took place more 
gradually than elsewhere. 

Some years since, at a meeting of the American Association, the geolo- 
gists present were much puzzled by some specimens of the Conglomerate 
exhibited by Prof. Brainerd, of Cleveland, in which the impressions of 
the stems of plants were as distinctly transmitted to the quartz pebbles 
as to the interspaces of sand. Prof. Brainerd argued from these speci- 
mens that the pebbles were of concretionary origin, and that they bore 
the markings of the bark of plants because they had been formed in 
contact with such bark. The recent experiments of Thenard, which 
show that humic acid renders silica readily soluble, afford an easy solu- 
tion of the problem, and confirm the view taken by the writer upon the 
occasion referred to above, viz., that the pebbles had been dissolved away 
where in contact with the plant. The proof that the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate are not concretionary is abundant and conclusive. In 
some localities many of them are composed of something else than 
quartz; silicious slate showing stratification being a common material. 
Conglomerate pebbles composed of chert containing fossils I have already 
referred to. 

The economic value of the Carboniferous conglomerate is very great. 
Throughout the whole area occupied by its outcrop it furnishes a more 
or less desirable building stone, and almost exclusively supplies the 
want of such material to many of the communities resident on this area. 
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As a general rule, the stone which it furnishes is coarse, and though 
easily worked and durable, has little to commend it so far as regards its 
beauty. In certain localities, however, it presents very different char- 
acters. At Cuyahoga Falls some of the lavers of the Conglomerate con- 
sist of a compact, homogeneous, rather fine-grained sandstone, largely 
impregnated with iron, and of a pleasing dark-brown color. At Akron 
apparently the same beds are still finer in texture, contain a larger per- 
centage of peroxide of iron, and have a beautiful purplish red tint. 
These characters combined render this the most beautiful building stone 
with which I am acquainted. 

The Conglomerate is also largely used for the production of glass, and 
its pebbles are employed by Mr. Alexander, at Akron, as an element in 
one of the varieties of fire-brick manufactured by him. Various locali- 
ties might be cited where inexhaustible quantities of pure quartz may 
be obtained from this source, and this is a material sure to be in demand 
in the future for the manufacture of porcelain, glass, fire-brick, gan- 
nister, etc. 

In a number of places in Knox and Licking counties gold has been 
found in the superficial gravel. This may have come from the Drift 
deposits only, but it is probable that in some cases it has come from the 
Conglomerate. Nearly all crystalline quartz, such as forms the pebbles 
and sand both of the Drift and Conglomerate, is auriferous, and we have 
every reason to believe that the materials which compose both these for- 
mations were in large part derived from the Eozoic highlands of Canada 
and the Alleghany belt. Nearly all the Laurentian rocks are traversed 
by segregated veins of quartz, which always contain more or less gold. 
Hence we could hardly fail to find traces of gold in the debris of these 
quartz veins; and so I venture to say that careful search will detect gold 
in all the quartzose materials of the Drift and Conglomerate. As, how- 
ever, the quartz veins of the area of crystalline rocks in the north-east 
are perhaps never rich enough in gold to pay for working, and as from 
its gravity much of the gold must necessarily be left behind in transpor- 
tation, I think we may be quite certain that our gold mines will never 
be remunerative, and that gold can hardly be reckoned as one of the 
mineral staples of Ohio. 

I may mention, in this connection, that Mr. Glass, of Dayton, claims to 
have found gold in the Drift in various localities in Clermont county, and 
he is disposed to regard the deposits as pecuniarily important. Though 
fully satisfied that this placer gold of Ohio has no economic value, I re- 
gard its discovery as of great geological interest, as it affords an easy 
answer to the much discussed question, Where does gold occur in the 
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geological series? viz., every where. It is found in considerable quantity 
in the oldest rocks known, the Laurentian; hence all the mechanical 
sedimentary strata derived trom the erosion of the Eozoic rocks must 
contain gold. But it is generally so scattered here as to be practically 
inaccessible. When these rocks are metamorphosed, however, segregated 
quartz veins are found and the gold is collected into them. As they are 
of limited extent and communicate with no possible foreign source of 
gold, the gold in them must be indigenous. 


THE COAL MEASURES. 


The coal strata of Ohio, though constituting the most interesting and 
important feature in the geology of the State, have been so fully described 
in the reports of the Geological Survey already published, and in the 
various county reports which form parts of this volume, that but little 
space can, with propriety, be devoted to them here. It should also be 
said that the distribution, qualities, and uses of our coals will be discussed 
at length in the volume on Economic Geology. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself in this chapter to a brief review of the structure and extent of 
our coal field, referring the reader to the various reports on the local 
geology of the State for all detailed statements of the facts upon which 
the generalizations now made are based. 

The upper division of the Carboniferous system, known among geolo- 
gists as the Coal Measures, underlies the surface of the south-eastern 
third of the State. This, as has been before said, is, with the exception 
of the Drift, the highest member of the geological series in Ohio. In 
harmony with the general arrangement of the rocks which fill the 
great Alleghany basin, the Coal Measures form a series of sheets that, 
with a general easterly dip, lie on the slope of the anticlinal axis 
which traverses our State from Cincinnati to the Lake. Over all the 
eastern half of Ohio the dip of the rocks is toward the east, and all the 
strata which come to the surface along the middle line of the State are, 
on our eastern border, buried to the depth of 1000 feet or more. Sharing 
in this general arrangement, the different elements that compose our 
coal series form sheets of which the edges come to the surface in lines ot 
outcrop further and further eastward as we ascend the geological scale. 
On the northern and western margin of the coal field, only the lower 
seams of coal and their associated rocks are found, while in going from 
this line southward or eastward toward the center of the basin the out- 
crops of one and another of the higher beds of coal are passed over, till 
on the Ohio, near Wheeling, the surface of the highlands is underlain by 
nearly 1200 feet of Coal Measure rocks, in which are included ten or 
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twelve workable seams of coal. As a consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the amount of coal underlying any given county or town in the 
coal area depends on its proximity to the center and deepest portion of 
the basin. So that while we have an aggregate of about 12,000 square 
miles of territory underlain by coal, not all parts of this are equally en- 
dowed with this great source of wealth. Along the margin of the coal 
basin, in many places, only a single coal seam is present, but the peculiar 
excellence of this one compensates in part for the deficiency in quantity. 
The aggregate thickness of all the beds included in the section of the 
south-eastern and deepest portion of our coal basin is perhaps fifty feet. 
The average coal contents of our territory may, therefore, be taken as 
something like the mean between the minimum, a single seam four to 
five feet, and the maximum reported above, or, in other words, twenty-five 
to thirty feet of workable coal. 

The coal seams which give character and value to the formation that 
includes them compose, therefore, but a small portion of the mass of 
strata with which they are associated. The other elements in the sec- 
tion are sandstones, shales, limestones, fire-clay, and iron ore. The na- 
ture of the materials forming the Coal Measures, their relations and 
relative quantities, will be best learned from an inspection of the en- 
graved section of our Coal Measures which accompanies this chapter. 

By referring to this section and the many others published in our 
reports, it will be seen that the elements composing the Coal Measures 
occur in an order of superposition that is so constant, or at least so fre- 
quently repeated, that it cannot be a matter of chance, but must be the 
expression of a general law. The order of sequence to which I have 
referred, and which will be noticed in these sections, is this, namely, 
that the coal strata almost invariably rest upon beds of fire-clay. They 
are also almost always covered with shale of greater or less thickness, 
and this in turn is overlaid sometimes with a sandstone, more rarely 
with limestone; and thus each section is susceptible of division into 
series of three or more members each, in which the elements hold nearly 
a constant relation to each other. These strata will be considered in 
the order of their occurrence, and as far as possible the history of their 
formation will be deduced from the facts which they present. For sev- 
eral reasons it is most natural and convenient to consider the fire-clays 
as forming the base of each series. In all ordinary circumstances, these 
are continuous sheets from one to twenty—generally three to four—feet 
thick, of nearly homogeneous, compact gray clay, which, possessing the 
property of resisting fire to a marked degree, has from this fact received 
ithe name it beare. The fire-clays are usually penetrated in every direc- 
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tion by the roots of plants, usually Stigmaria, formerly regarded as an en- 
tire aquatic plant, but now known to be the roots of trees which are char- 
acteristic elements of the coal flora, Lemdodendron and Sigillaria. Some- 
times the stumps and spreading roots ot these trees are found in unbroken 
connection buried in the fire-clay. 

Upon the fire-clay we almost always find a stratum of coal of greater 
or less thickness. Sometimes this is very thin, sometimes, though rarely, 
entirely wanting, and in most such instances we can gather proof that 
it has been removed, either mechanically or by oxidation. This coal 
throughout its entire mass shows traces of vegetable structure, and it is 
now agreed among all good authorities that it has accumulated by plant 
growth in the locality where it is found. Various theories have been 
proposed to account for the formation of coal, viz., that it is of animal 
origin ; that it was formed from petroleum ; that it is derived from vege- 
table tissue transported by river currents and gathered in water basins ; 
but these theories have already been sufficiently discussed and so clearly 
disproved that no further reference to them is needed here. All those 
who have carefully studied the phenomena presented in our coal fields 
have been satisfied that the beds of coal have been formed where they 
are now found by the bituminization of vegetable tissue, which accu- 
mulated precisely as peat does now. Peat beds usually occupy marshes, 
and are produced by the bituminization of the various plants that grow 
in water or on moist surfaces. In making a section of a peat bog we 
almost always find beneath the peat a layer of clay very much like the fire- 
clay, and by an examination of many of these peat-producing marshes 
it has been discovered that they have generally been pools of water in 
which a fine sediment accumulated at the bottom, and that these pools 
have been invaded by vegetable growth until they are more or less filled 
up by the accumulation of the bituminized leaves, trunks, etc., of dif- 
ferent generations of plants. 

The effect of the growth of aquatic plants on the soil in which they 
are rooted is to abstract the alkalies, sulphur, phosphorus, and a portion 
of the silica, and leave a fine homogeneous clay containing a large 
percentage of alumina and highly resistant to fire. This we learn by 
analyses of clays under our peat bogs. Hence, from the great similar- 
ity, almost identity, which they exhibit with the fire-clays of the Coal 
Measures, we may fairly conclude that their histories are essentially the 
same. The coal seams in our State vary in thickness from one inch to 
twelve feet, and as the material composing them has been greatly con- 
densed by pressure, we may infer that they represent beds of peat of from 
one to fifty feet in thickness. These were formed by the gradual, perhaps 
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annual, accumulation of the leaves, twigs, fruits, etc., of the plants 
which covered the coal marshes. This we learn from a careful micro- 
scopic study of the coal itself.* Hence the coal beds, though of insig- 
nificant thickness as compared with the associated strata, probably rep- 
resent long intervals of time. These intervals, however, ultimately 
ended, and the peat bogs, the growth of which took place at or above 
the water level, were submerged gencrally at considerable depth, for 
we find them overlaid by sedimentary strata many feet in thickness. 
Usually the water which flowed over them transported and deposited 
clay or sand. When the change took place quietly the sediment was 
fine, and we now find it as a clay shale; when attended with more 
violence the motion of the water was quicker, its transporting power 
greater, and it spread thick sheets of coarse material sometimes over 
large areas. Oftener than otherwise, this turbulent flood or rapid cur- 
rent succeeded a period of quiet submergence, as we generally find 
shales succeeding the coal, and this in turn overlaid by sandstone, this 
sandstone locally cutting out the shale or coal, or both, and forming 
what are known in miners’ language as horsebacks, which are simply 
beds of sand deposited in channels cut by water currents in the then 
soft materials, now forming our beds of shale and coal. Where the 
subsidence, greater than usual, resulted in the extension into the coal 
basin of an arm of the sea, this quietly deposited calcareous sediments, 
- which now form limestones. In process of time the water basins in which 
the sediments I have described—shales, sandstones, and limestones— 
were deposited, were, sometimes by elevation, sometimes by filling up, 
shallowed until they were again pools and marshes, where fire-clays and 
beds of coal were again formed, again to be submerged. In this way 
the whole 1,000 feet of our Coal Measures have been built up and form 
a record of a subsidence along the center of the coal basin (which passes 
near Pittsburgh) of more than 2,000 feet. That this subsidence was 
local we learn from the fact that the upper coal beds occupy narrower 
limits than the lower. Erosion may have done something to contract 


* By Mr. E. W. Binney, of Manchester, England, the theory has been advanced 
that coal was mainly formed from the spores (microspores and macrospores) of cryp- 
togamous plants, such as Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, etc.; but a searching examination 
of our coals has shown me that though sporangia and spores are common enough 
in the coal beds, they make up no considerable portion of the mass. In all classes 
of plants living at the present day the organs of fructification are insignificant in 
volume as compared with the organs which belong to the vegetative system of the 
plant (é. ¢., roots, stems and leaves), and we may infer that such has always been 
the case. 
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the area of the upper coals, but had they ever reached as far as the 
lower ones they would certainly be found elsewhere than they are, 2. e., 
only in the center of the basin. In the western.coal fields we find that 
the subsidence was progressive in one or another direction, the upper 
coal seams then reaching in this direction far beyond the lower. In the 
Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field, however, the basin seems to 
have narrowed as it deepened. That intervals of elevation alternated 
with those of subsidence seems proven by the fact that beds of fire-clay 
and coal sometimes rest directly upon limestones which must have been 
deposited in somewhat clear and deep water. This water must have 
been withdrawn to make the growth of a bed of coal on its sediment 
possible. Proofs of greater elevations are also not wanting in the Coal 
Measures, such, for instance, as is furnished by the following case, re- 
ported by Mr. M. C. Read: In Clarke township, Coshocton county, is a 
channel, now filled with sandstone, 280 feet deep. This cuts out in a 
narrow belt all the lower coals from No. 5 down. Complete sections in 
the vicinity show the coal seams to be regular and undisturbed on either 
side. This is the result of sub-srial erosion, and proves that during the 
Coal Measure epoch this region was elevated several hundred feet above 
the sea level. Thus we see that our Coal Measures form the record of 
a subsidence of the great geosynclinal lying between the Blue Ridge 
and the Cincinnati axis, a subsidence which carried the central portion 
of the trough down at least 2,000 feet. This would have formed here a 
deep synclinal valley, but that, being a comparatively narrow trough 
and receiving the drainage of a continent lying north and east, it was 
filled nearly as fast as formed. That the sinking was unequal we learn 
from the unequal distribution of the limestones, which are the most dis- 
tinct marks of the reach and continuance of the successive submerg- 
ences. The great limestone associated with the Pittsburgh coal, for 
instance, occupies only the central portion of the basin, and thins out 
both east and west, while some of the lower limestones have their line 
of greatest development quite within our State and are unknown in 
Pennsylvania. The same thing is taught by the coal strata, some of 
which are quite local; others are very extensive, but none cover the 
whole breadth of the basin. But the best proof of unequal subsidence 
that we find in the Coal Measures is afforded by the great variation 
which is observable in the interval which separates the different seams 
in the series (examples of which will be given hereafter) and in the 
splitting up of our coal seams into two or more subordinate seams in 
their extension in one or another direction from localities where they 
are found forming nearly a homogeneous mass. Such instances occur in 
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all known coal fields, and some which have come under our observation 
will be referred to in another place. 

In the shales which overlie the coal seams we very frequently meet 
with the casts of the bases of the trunks of trees which were once 
rooted in the coal. These are generally short, showing that the upper 
portions of these trees rotted away before clay and sand were deposited 
around them; but in one instance I have seen a trunk of Sigillarta which 
projected fifteen feet above the cärbonaceous mass in which it grew. 
The sections of these trunks are frequently seen in the roofs of our coal 
mines, each traced by a circle of carbonaceous matter. These circles 
are sometimes called “pot-bottoms” by the miners, and they are re- 
garded by them with some dread, as from the conical form of the stump 
it sometimes drops out, and falls with sufficient force to crush any one 
beneath it. The first layer of the shale above the coal is generally filled 
with the impressions of the trunks, leaves, and fruit of the forest that 
was growing over the coal marsh at the time of its submergence, while 
the superincumbent layers of shale and sandstone may be entirely bar- 
ren of plant impressions. 

The alternation of sheets of vegetable matter with rooted trunks and 
other indications of the growth of a sheet of vegetation on a land sur- 
face, with layers of limestone full of marine shells, may be accepted as 
conclusive proof of great and repeated changes of physical condition in 
the area of our coal basin, and we may generally find evidence that these 
changes were produced by elevations and depressions of the bottom of 
the basin. The number of such alternations, however, is so great that 
some persons have found it difficult to believe that so many oscillations 
of level could have taken place in our terra firma during one chapter of 
geological history. It should be remembered, however, that the lapse of 
time recorded in our Coal Measures would, if expressed in years, be 
almost infinite as compared with the epochs of human history. We 
know, tod, that warpings of the surface are now constantly taking place 
in all parts of the globe, and though accomplished so slowly that they 
are scarcely perceptible to our observation, evidences of recent changes 
of level have been gathered from many localities on the margin of our 
own and the European continent. The shores of the Mediterranean 
afford many examples of local elevation and depression. The coast of 
Sweden is known to be now slowly rising, but most toward the north, 
and Lyell makes the average rate of movement four feet in a century. 
On the North American coast similar local changes are going on. In 
Greenland a slow subsidence is taking place; at St. John’s, in New 
Brunswick, the land is rising ; sinking at the island of Grand Manan; 
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rising on the coast opposite, at Bathurst, and rising at Prince Edward’s 
Island. (J. D. Dana.) According to Prof. G. H. Cook, the coast of New 
Jersey and Long Island is slowly sinking. On the coast of California I 
have observed several raised beaches marked by lines of marine shells— 
some of which still retain their colors—and rocks bored by Pholas. It is 
also plainly shown that the elevations have been local and unequal. 
There is, therefore, no inherent improbability in the view that the alter- 
nations of marine and terrestrial conditions, of which we find records in 
the Coal Measures, were produced by the sinking and rising of the bot- 
tom of the great geosynclinal trough of the Alleghany coal field. It is 
possible, however, that some of the influxes of the sea, of which we 
have record in the phenomena described, were produced by the breaking 
down of barriers by which the sea had been excluded. In such cases 
effects may have been produced similar to those that have been wit- 
nessed in the inundations of Holland. On the low coast of the Nether- 
lands the sea is carefully excluded by artificial embankments, and large 
areas have by this.means been wrested from its grasp. On the marshy 
surface within the dykes by which the land is now protected beds of 
peat have grown. From time to time storms have broken over the bar- 
riers by which the sea is kept out, and it has rushed in, covering many 
square miles with its waters and the sediments they have transported. 
In such localities the sea has been again excluded by restoring the 
dykes, and peat is now dug in some of these districts, where it forms 
several strata separated by beds of gravel and sand which mark succes- 
sive irruptions of the sea. In these peat beds, with the strata that di- 
vide them, we have a very close imitation of the phenomena presented 
by the beds of coal. This instance is cited as a possible, though not as 
a probable, explanation of the facts observed in our coal field. Some 
local submergences may have occurred in the manner suggested, but 
most of those recorded have been on too grand a scale, as it seems to me, 
to be the results of bursting of barriers without changes of level. 

The chemical processes which have been concerned in the formation 
of coal have been quite fully described in our former reports, and I shall 
give here only a brief review of the subject. Coal is now considered by 
all good chemists and geologists as of organic origin, and it may easily 
be demonstrated that it has been derived from the decomposition of 
vegetable tissue. It forms only one of a group of carbonaceous sub- 
stances which begins with woody fibre and ends with graphite. These 
are all derived from vegetable tissue in the changes which it undergoes 
when buried under water or earth. The different products of the pro- 
gressive change through which vegetable matter passes under such 
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circumstances—and which is a kind of distillation—are, peat, lignite, 
bituminous and anthracite coal, graphite and asphaltum, which are 
solids; carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, etc., which are gases. Of 
these, all the solids, excepting asphaltum, are residual products, while 
that substance and the liquids and gases are the evolved products, or dis- 
tillates. Neither of these substances has any definite formula of compo- 
sition, as each individual specimen may represent a distinct stage of 
the process of bituminization. The first mineralized solid formed from 
vegetable tissue is usually called lignite, if derived from wood ; peat, if 
from herbaceous vegetation. These terms are, however, somewhat vaguely 
employed; for while the term peat is used only for the brown, spongy 
mass—mostly derived from mosses—which is found in our surface bogs 
and is now forming, the name lignite is given not only to bituminized 
woody tissue, but to the Tertiary and Cretaceous coals, even though they 
may have been formed of the same materials and in the samc way as 
our recent peat beds. 

Such being the relations of the carbon series, it is manifest that to 
express each one by a distinct formula, as though they were mineral spe- 
cies or definite chemical compounds, is a miss‘atement of the truth of 
nature, and is calculated to create misapprehension. This will be obvi- 
ous to any one who will compare the hundreds of careful analyses which 
have been published of the different hydrocarbons. The nature of the 
changes which take place in the formation of peat and lignite from veg- 
etable tissue will be seen by the comparison of typical examples of each 
given below: 


Vegetable tissue. Loss. Peat. 
Carbon 22... cscasecesces coves covcee conse covees sovnes 49.1 21.50 27.6 
Hydrogen...... zes... sononsenn sannannan secvee coseceves 6.3 3.50 2.8 
OXYGEN WRPPRREPRPPREPPFEERERERRFRREFEFERPERRERERRERRRER 44.6 29.10 15.5 

Wood. Loss. Lignite, 

Carbon ...... cssssees sonne sonnnnonnnennnnernonnnsn nn 49.1 18.65 30.45 
Hydrogen ......sunsonsenn snsnerensnnnnn sennenenn one 6.3 3.25 3.05 
OXYGEN WPPPRFFPRRFEPFFEEPURREFPEUREERRPERERRRERERRRERER 44.6 24.40 20.30 


In this process the evolved products represented by the loss are water, 
carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, or petroleum. 

Where peat or lignite have been long buried in the earth they have 
suftered still further loss and change, and are converted into what is 
termed bituminous coal, as will be seen in the following example: 


Lignite. Loss. Bituminous Coal. 
Carbon ...... 22000 sescecese secece coceee soceee seceee 30.45 12.35 18.10 
Hydrogen 2.22.00. ceoeee coveee secnes coveee socees ove 3.05 1.85 1.20 


OXYBEN cececesseces cossessce sosses cusses senses seseee 20.30 18.13 2.07 
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This is the condition in which we find most of the beds of peat and 
lignite that accumulated in what is called the Carboniferous age, millions 
of years ago, and which, deeply buried, have been subjected to a slow 
and general distillation, resulting in the different varieties of bitumin- 
ouscoal. Where exposed to peculiar influences, as to heat from volcanic 
eruptions, or from the elevation of mountain chains, where all the strata 
are metamorphosed, the volatile constituents of bituminous coal are par- 
tially or perfectly driven off, giving us, first, semi-bituminous coal, then 
anthracite, and finally graphite. The process by which graphite and 
anthracite are formed from ordinary bituminous coal is indicated in the 
succeeding formule: 


Bituminous Coal. Loss. Anthracite. 
Carbon 2.202000 none coccescesscecececece secees nenn 18.10 3.57 14.53 
Hydrogen...... 2.0000 csecscnes socoes coscee nen co sseees 1.20 0.93 0.27 
OXY QOD 20.00. seece cocees voveee scenes ences senses snes 2.07 1.32 0.65 
Anthracite. Loss. Graphite. 
Carbon ......ccccccece sccsesccccescccserccssescesceece 14.53 1.42 13.11 
Hydrogen............ cee 000 seo cocsrsssceesereesesecee 0.27 0.14 0.13 
OXYGEN 00... csc sen ees cos cccse sec cesesscerscessseesee 0.00 0.65 0.00 


All the varieties of coal mentioned above shade into each other, and 
we have lignites that exhibit every degree of approach to bituminous 
coals ; semi-bituminous coals intermediate between bituminous coal and 
anthracite and graphitic anthracite, by which the anthracites are con- 
nected with graphite. 

The geological portion of the difterent varieties of coal accords with 
the theory of their origin given above. For example: the oldest rocks 
known, contain only the residual products of the distillation of vegetable 
tissue, graphite and anthracite. In the Carboniferous age the terrestrial 
vegetation was luxuriant over large areas, and conditions prevailed 
favorable to the formation of beds of peat. * These, submerged and deeply 
buried under sediments which were deposited upon them, have, as a 





* Judging from the circumstances in which the most extensive deposits of peat are 
produced at the present time, we may infer that the climate was moist and equable, 
but neither very hot nor cold, since in tropical climates vegetable tissue runs through 
all its changes so rapidly that but but little accumulates in a bituminized state, while 
in a cold climate vegetation is stinted, and there is but little of it to be preserved. It 
has been suggested that in the Carboniferous age the atmosphere contained much 
more carbonic acid than now. But of this no proof is given except the succulent and 
luxuriant vegetation, while the great numbers of air-breathing animals represented 
by remains found in the Carboniferous rocks indicate that the atmosphere was not 
greatly different from what it now is. 
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general rule, been changed to our beds of bituminous coal—to anthracite 
where local causes have carried the distillation further. In formations 
more modern than the Carboniferous, the accumulations of bituminous 
vegetation are, as before stated, usually classed as lignites, though they 
have been formed in the same way as our coals. These contain more 
water and oxygen, and are less valuable as fuels than the true coals, but 
they shade into them imperceptibly, and locally nature has accelerated her 
processes, and by volcanic heat has distilled lignites to anthracite, as at 
the Placer Mountain, New Mexico, and on Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
where excellent anthracite has been produced from Cretaceous lignites, 
and at Los Bronces, in Sonora, Triassic coal is converted into anthracite 
by a similar cause. In China there are extensive deposits of Mesozoic 
coal, which have been converted into good anthracite throughout consid- 
erable districts. At the present time we see the formation of coal only 
in its initial periods, viz., the growth of vegetation and the accumula- 
tion of bituminized vegetable tissue in marshes where oxidation is pre- 
vented or retarded by water. By artificial processes we can, however, 
hasten the changes in vegetable matter, and by distillation produce lig- 
nite, bituminous coal, and anthracite. In eastern America all the coal 
strata, excepting the small Triassic basins of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, are of Carboniferous age. In the valley of the Mississippi, where 
they have suffered no local metamorphosis, they are all of the bitumin- 
ous class. In the Alleghanies the same strata, having been somewhat 
affected by the causes which resulted in the upheaval of the mountains, 
have lost a portion of their volatile matter, and have become what are 
known as semi-bituminous coals. To this group belong the coals of 
Frostburgh, Broad Top, Blossburgh, etc. Still further east the Carbon- 
iferous strata are more metamorphosed, and all the coal of eastern Penn- 
sylvania is anthracite. In Rhode Island a coal basin of limited extent 
of the same age with those of Pennsylvania seems to have been still 
nearer the focus of metamorphic action, and here the coal is partially 
converted into graphite, forming the variety known as graphitic anthra- 
cite. 

All the coals within the Ohio coal field are classed as bituminous coals, 
but among them we find those which form several different varieties 
when classified by their physical structure, their chemical composition, 
and their uses in the arts. These are, first, the dry, open-burning, or 
furnace coals; second, cementing, or coking coals; third, cannel coals. 
Of these the first and second varieties are sometimes classed as cubical, or 
block coals, from their tendency to break into more or less cubical blocks. 

The first variety enumerated includes those that do not coke and ad- 
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here in the furnace, and such a3 can be used in the raw state for the 
manufacture of iron. They have generally a distinctly laminated struc- 
ture, and are composed of bituminous layers, separated by thin parti- 
tions of cannel or mineral charcoal, materials which do not coke. Hence 
the bitumen in them—relatively small in quantity—is held in cells, and 
cannot flow together so as to give the mass a pasty, coherent character. 
In Ohio the lowest stratum of this series (Coal No. 1, the Briar Hill, 
Massillon and Jackson coal) is generally a furnace coal. As it occurs in 
the Mahoning valley, it is a type and standard of the class to which it 
belongs, and is one of the best furnace fuels known, half the iron pro- 
duced in the State being made with it. In consequence of the structure 
of our coal basin (Coal No. 1 underlying all the others, and dipping to- 
ward the south and east), it is for the most part covered by the underly- 
ing rocks, and whether it extends beneath the center of the basin is yet 
uncertain. Coal No. 6—the “ Great vein,” the Straitsville, the Steubenville 
shaft seam, etc.—has locally this open burning character. 

The second class, or cementing coals, are such as have few partitions, 
but show upon fracture broad surfaces of pitch-like bitumen. These, to 
a greater or less degree, melt or agglutinate by heat, forming what black- 
smiths term a hollow fire. This property causes them to choke up the 
furnace and arrest the equal diffusion of the blast through the charge; 
hence they cannot be used in the raw state for the manufacture of iron, 
but must be coked. This process of coking consists in burning off 
the bituminous or gaseous portion, which leaves the coal in the condi- 
tion of anthracite, except that as this change is effected without pres- 
sure the resulting material is cellular and spongy. Coals of this charac- 
ter, when free from sulphur—their great contaminating impurity—are 
used for the manufacture of gas; the volatile portion driven off in the 
retorts serving the purpose of illumination, while that which remains is 
coke, and may be used as fuel. By far the greater portion of our coals 
are of the coking variety. Up to the present time they have been but 
sparingly used as furnace fuels, from the fact that they generally contain 
an objectionable amount of sulphur. Many of them are capable, how- 
ever, by proper treatment, of yielding an excellent coke, and the future 
industries of the State largely depend upon the degree of intelligence 
and energy shown in the utilization of our cementing coals. 

The cannel coals are more compact and homogeneous in texture, and 
contain a larger percentage of volatile matter than the others; also, the 
gas they furnish has higher illuminating power; hence they would be 
used to the exclusion of all others for the manufacture of gas, but that 
the coke yielded by them is of inferior quality. They are, therefore, 
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chieflyemployed as household fuels, for which they are specially adapted, 
and, in small portions, for enriching the gas from inferior varieties. 

The marked differences which are observable in the varieties of coal 
which I have enumerated are due, as I conceive, mainly to the circum- 
stances in which they were deposited. By Prof. Lesquereux they are 
ascribed to differences in the character of the vegetation from which they 
were formed; but this can be accepted as only a very partial explana- 
tion. Nearly all of our coal seams exhibit considerable variation of 
quality at different localities and in different parts of the same bed. Our 
cubical coals show changes in the relative quantities of volatile matter 
and fixed carbon which they contain, and in their tendency to cement in 
the fire; they also sometimes merge into cannel, in part or entirely, in 
passing from one’ township or county into another. But these differ- 
ences, striking as they are, are not accompanied by any appreciable 
change in the vegetation, so far as we can judge by examination of the 
coal itself, or from the impressions of plants contained in the roof-stones 
or fire-clays. It is possible that the open burning character which the 
Briar Hill seam so generally exhibits may be in some degree due to the 
kind of the vegetation from which it was formed; but this is a mere 
conjecture, which derives no support from the plant remains found with 
it. As has been already stated, the open burning coals have a distinctly 
laminated structure which is recognizable at a glance. This is so char- 
acteristic that it may be always accepted as proof that a coal which pos- 
sesses it is not cementing, whatever its chemical composition may be. 
The distinction between coking and open burning coals is evidently not 
dependent upon the relative proportions of volatile matter and fixed car- 
bon, since the semi-bituminous coals of Pennsvlvania and Maryland, 
which contain only from 17 to 20 per cent. of volatile matter, are emi- 
nently coking, while the typical furnace cvals, such as the Briar Hill 
and Brazil, contain nearly twice as much volatile matter, and yet do not 
coke. All the cubical coals are more or less laminated—+. e., exhibit 
alternations of bright and dull lines. In the cementing coals the pitchy 
layers are broad, and the lines of separation between them are thin and 
broken ; hence these coals exhibit on their cleavage planes smooth sur- 
faces of a black, pitchy appearance, by which an experienced eye can at 
once identify them. The cause of the lamination of our coals is as yet 
unknown, but I have supposed it possible that it was dependent upon 
. an annual contribution of vegetable debris, or a periodical variation in 
the quantity of water in the coal marsh. This is an interesting subject, 
but one which will be really understood only when it shall have received 
more attention than has yet been given to it. 
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The peculiarities of the cannel coals, which have been already referred 
to, have also been ascribed to the vegetation from which they were de- 
rived; but I think it can be plainly shown that they owe their charac- 
teristic features to the method in which they have been formed. As the 
result of many years’ study of our coal strata, I suggested, in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science in 1857, that cannel coals 
were formed in lagoons of open water in the coal marshes, and that in 
these lagoons the completely macerated vegetable tissue—probably for 
the most part parenchyma—accumulated as a fine carbonaceous mud, 
and all my subsequent observation has tended to confirm this conclu- 
sion. The evidence upon which it rests is briefly as follows: _ 

Ist. The cannel coals in their intimate structure are more homoge- 
neous than the cubical coals, and show nothing of the alternations of 
bright and dull lines to which reference has been made, and which we 
may consider as proofs of changing surface conditions in the coal marsh. 

2d. Though not laminated in the sense that the cubical coals are, the 
-cannels are more distinctly stratified like other rocks which are deposited _ 
from aqueous suspension. 

3d. The cannel coals generally contain a greater percentage of vola- 
tile matter than the cubical coals, and the gas made from them consists 
more largely of hydrogen, and has higher illuminating power. All of 
which is a natural result of their deposition in a hydrogenous medium 
which prevented oxidation. 

4th. Cannel coals, as a class, contain more ash than the cubical coals, 
and they frequently pass into bituminous shale. This occurs where the 
water from which they were deposited had a more rapid motion and 
greater transporting power. It then carried and mingled with its car- 
bonaceous sediment an increasing and ultimately preponderating amount 
of mineral matter. 

Sth. Cannel coal contains, as characteristic fossils, aquatic animals, 
euch as mollusks, fishes, amphibians, and crustaceans. These are some- 
times so abundant and of such a character as to prove conclusively that 
they inhabited pools of water in which cannel coal was deposited as a 
sediment. Where plant remains are found in cannel, they are usually 
floated fragments which show the effect of long maceration—fern fronds, 
for example, being usually skeletonized. 

6th. In the lagoons of open water found in our modern peat marshes 
fine carbonaceous mud accumulates, which, when dried, closely resem- 
bles in appearance and properties our cannel coal. 

With such evidence before us, it seems that there should be no great 
difference of opinion as to the origin and mode of formation of cannel 
coal. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE COAL BASIN. 


One of the most important results of our study of the Coal Measures 
of Ohio is the discovery that instead of forming one symmetrical basin 
with a uniform dip toward the south-east, they lie in a series of subordi- 
nate troughs which are in a general way parallel with the axis of the 
great one of which they are parts. In other words, that the western 
slope of the basin exhibits a series of undulations which locally neutral- 
ize or reverse the general easterly dip. Such a series of subordinate 
basins have been shown to exist in western Pennsylvania, and those 
traced by our Corps, though less strongly marked, are similar in character 
to those described by Prof. Rogers and his assistants, and evidently be- 
long to the same system. The outlines of these basins have not been 
fully traced, but those which lie on the northern half of the State are 
described in our Report of Progress for 1870. 

Their existence may be demonstrated by a few profiles drawn across 
the coal area from west to east. For example, beginning on the western 
margin of the coal basin at Nashville, in Holmes county, and tracing a 
line directly eastward, we find that the dip is rapid to the valley of 
the Killbuck, at Millersburg; thence eastward the strata rise gently in 
a fold which lies between the valleys of the Tuscarawas and the Kill- 
buck. Passing this, the dip is again eastward to Dover, from which 
place the strata gently rise over an arch in Carroll county, thence de- 
scend rapidly to the Ohio. Owing to this arrangement, the section of 
the rocks exposed in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at New Philadelphia, 
is precisely the same as that seen in the valley of the Ohio at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, and in the valley of the Little Beaver, on the Penn- 
sylvania line. Further south we find indications of similar undulations, 
From the west line of Coshocton county to Coshocton, the dip is over 500 
feet, and this continues till the bottom of the trough is reached near 
Jacobsport ; thence the strata rise easterly until at Bridgeport they lie 
135 feet higher than in the bottom of the trough further west. In carry- 
ing the line further east, two narrow synclinal basins are passed before 
reaching that in which the Ohio flows. In the reports of Prof. Steven- 
son on Harrison, Guernsey, and Muskingum counties, the folds which 
traverse the Coal Measures in this region are described at some length, 
and he there refers to localities where the westerly dip amounts to as 
much as 100 feet to the mile. In following the line of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad from Coshocton to Steubenville, traces 
of the folds referred to are distinctly seen, although they are not crossed 
at right angles. For example, taking coal No. 6, the most continuous 
and important seam in this region as a guide, we find that its altitude 
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at Coshocton is 248 feet; at Newcomerstown, 293; at Port Washington, 
260; at Lock 17, 295, and at Urichsville, 275 feet above Lake Erie. East 
of this point it dips rapidly, and at Steubenville is below the level of the 
Ohio. The profile section of the Central Ohio Railroad shows a series of 
similar undulations which are in part identical with those already named. 
For example, from Bellaire to a point within two miles of Campbell’s 
Station the dip is uniformly south-east, though varying somewhat in its 
rapidity at different places. At the point last mentioned the dip changes 
to the west, but recovers its normal direction before reaching Camp- 
bell’s. From Campbell’s to the quarry east of Cambridge the dip con- 
tinues south-east. It there changes locally to the west, but recovers itself 
before reaching thetunnel. The dip is again reversed at a point between 
the tunnel and Castle’s. From this latter point it is variable to within 
a mile of Concord, where the south-easterly dip is very rapid, and con- 
tinues so—diminishing from 100 to 50 feet per mile—to Norwich. It is 
there reversed to 35 feet per mile west for four miles, thence it undulates 
greatly, though the westerly dip prevails until within one mile of Coal- 
dale, where it again becomes south-easterly, and so continues to Newark. 
(Stevenson.) 

A knowledge of the undulations which traverse our Coal Measures is 
of great practical importance, as they render utterly abortive any attempt 
to ascertain the position of coal seams by any system of triangulation or 
calculation based on a supposed uniformity of the dip. Such methods 
are worse than worthless, since they are liable to mislead. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the only way in which the dip of the rocks, in any 
larger or smaller division of the State, can be determined, is by careful 
local observation ; and the only reliable method—aside from boring—of 
ascertaining the position of beds of coal which lie below the surface, is 
to acquire a knowledge of the succession of the strata, and judge of what 
is concealed by its known relations to what is exposed. 

The arches and troughs which have been described above affect other 
portions of our geological series beside the Coal Measures, and their con- 
nection with the general structure of the rocks which underlie the State 
is shown in the discussion of the causes of our topography, Vol. I., Part 
L, p. 39. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE BOTTOM OF THE COAL BASIN. 


The folds described in the last section are plainly the result of dis- 
turbances which have affected the Coal Measures after the deposition of 
the entire series. They are proximately parallel with the Alleghanies, 
and are undoubtedly the gentler waves produced by the upheaval of this 
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‘mountain chain at points remote from the center of action. We find, 
however, in the coal basin proofs of disturbances which took place long 
anterior to the elevation of the Alleghany Mountains, by which the 
parallelism of our coal seams was in many places destroyed. We also 
have evidence that before the deposition of the lower coals the surface 
in which they accumulated was quite irregular, and by these irregulari- 
ties their continuity was locally broken, and their extent north and 
east, definitely limited. We know that the Alleghany Mountains proper 
had no existence till after the close of the Carboniferous age; but the 
Blue Ridge is much older, and our Alleghany coal field, during the depo- 
sition of the Carboniferous rocks, was a broad, low plain—sometimes 
above and sometimes below the water level— which stretched across 
from the Cincinnati arch to the base of the Blue Ridge. This plain, or 
bay, or lake—for it was all three at different times—had at the dawn of 
the Coal Measure epoch a somewhat uneven bottom and irregular mar- 
gin. Gravel hills which now form masses of conglomerate bounded it on 
the north and were scattered irregularly over its surface, and here and 
there along its western margin were ridges and knolls of Waverly 
rocks, partly formed by erosion during the deposition of the Conglom- 
erate, and partly due to felds which belong to the period of the Cincin- 
nati arch. Over this surface the Coal Measures were deposited layer 
after layer, like a fall of snow, filling all its valleys and burying its 
hills, and producing finally an even and monotonous surface. The pro- 
gress of this series of events was, however, not uniform, for, as we have 
seen, the Coal Measure plain was at times elevated and deeply scored by 
surface erosion; but the irregularities produced at such times were all 
obliterated by subsequent submergence and depositions. 

The uneven character of the bottom of the coal basin is well shown 
by the interruptions of the lowest coal seam, which was apparently de- 
posited in a marsh of which the margin was fringed with points and 
headlands, and the continuity broken by ridges and knolls which rose 
above its surface. Hence we find this seam occupying a series of chan- 
nels and basins separated by barren intervals of greater or less extent. 
These are fully described in the reports on Trumbull, Portage, Stark and 
other counties, through which the outcrop of coal No. 1 passes. 

The buried hills of Waverly and Conglomerate rock which interrupt 
the coal seams in the southern portions of the State are frequently re- 
ferred to in the reports of Prof. Andrews. They also occur along the 
western margin of the coal field north of the National Road, in Licking, 
Knox, Richland, ana Holmes counties. The most striking of these is 
that seen along the line letween Richland and Holmes, where the Lou- 
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donville hills, composed. of Waverly rock, seem to have presented a 
somewhat abrupt declivity toward the coal basin, against which the 
Coal Measures were horizontally deposited to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet. This is shown by the sections exposed on opposite sides of 
the valley of the Mohican. On the east, the hills which bound the val- 
ley contain seven workable seams of coal, while on the west there are 


none. 
BOUNDARIES OF THE COAL FIELD. 


The margin of the coal basin forms a tortuous line which enters the 
State in the northern part of Trumbull county, passing thence south- 
westerly to the valley of the Mahoning, where it is deflected far to the 
south-east. West of Youngstown it runs through the southern town- 
ships of Trumbull county, where it is deflected north nearly to the cen- 
ter of Geauga county, where it incloses a long tongue and two or three 
small islands. Thence returning into Portage, it passes south-easterly 
through the southern part of Summit to New Portage, where it is de- 
flected to the north-west and incloses a considerable area in south-eastern 
Medina. Thence it runs south-westerly again through the corner of 
Wayne to the south-western corner of Holmes. Thence it passes nearly 
southward along the western margin of Holmes and Coshocton ; thence 
south-westerly through the eastern part of Licking nearly to Newark. 
Its course is thence for fifty miles nearly south to the center of Hocking, 
where it turns slightly westward and passes through Vinton, Jackson, 
the eastern portion of Pike and Scioto to the Ohio, which it crosses a 
little above Portsmouth. The counties of which the surface is wholly or 
mostly underlain with coal are Mahoning, Columbiana, Portage, Stark, 
Holmes, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont, Guernsey, 
Coshocton, Muskingum, Perry, Noble, Morgan, Washington, Monroe, 
Meigs, Athens, Jackson, Gallia, and Lawrence. Valuable deposits of 
coal are also obtained in some of the townships of Trumbull, Summit, 
Medina, Wayne, Licking, Hocking, Pike, and Scioto. Patches of Coal 
Measure rocks also occur in Geauga, Richland, and Knox, but it is doubt- 
ful if they contain any valuable seams of coal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE COAL STRATA. 


The brothers Rogers (Profs. W. B. and H. D.) and J. P. Lesley, who 
have studied most carefully that portion of the Alleghany coal field 
which lies in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, have divided the Coal 
Measures into four groups, viz., the Lower Coal Measures, the Lower 
Barren Measures, the Upper Coal Measures, and the Upper Barren 
Measures. Of the upper division—a series of sandstones and shales 
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nearly 1,000 feet in thickness, which are found-in the central portion of 
the basin—we have no representatives in Ohio; but of all the others 
the equivalents are found in the different parts of our coal field. These 
will be briefly described in the order of their superposition, beginning 
with the lowest. 


THE LOWER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio we have immediately above the Conglomerate, if it be 
present, if absent, resting on the Waverly, a series of six to eight 
workable coal seams interstratified with sandstones, shales, limestones, 
fire-clay, and iron ore, the whole forming a mass having an average 
thickness of about 400 feet, which correspond in a general way with 
the Lower Coal Measures of the Pennsylvania geologists. The coal 
seams of this group have been numbered from 1 to 7, beginning with 
the lowest. These are in part identical with the coal seams which 
have been enumerated by Profs. Rogers and Lesley in western Penn- 
sylvania, our Coal No. 1 being the Sharon Coal of Rogers, Coal A of 
Lesley *; No. 2, the Brookville (?) Coal of Rogers; No. 3, the Clarion Coal 
of Rogers, Coal B of Lesley; No. 4, the Kitanning Coal of Rogers, 
Coal C of Lesley; No. 5, the Lower Freeport of Rogers, Coal D of Lesley ; 
No. 6, the Upper Freeport of Rogers, Coal E of Lesley; No. 7, perhaps 
the Elk Lick Coal of Rogers, Coal F of Lesley. We also have, in the 
Lower Coal Measures two beds of limestone—underlying Coals Nos. 3 
and 4—which are remarkably constant elements in the group. These 
deserve special mention, as they may be traced almost uninterruptedly 
from the Pennsylvania line to the Ohio, and are the most reliable and 
useful guides in the exploration of the geology of the country traversed 
by them. Higher up in the group are two other limestones, which, 
though less constant, are widespread and conspicuous members of the 
series. Of these, one underlies Coal No. 6 in the eastern part of the 
State, and is the Upper Freeport limestone of the Pennsylvania geolo- 
gists; the other overlies Coal No. 7 in Stark, Tuscarawas, and Coshocton 
counties, and is the associate—frequently the representative—of the 
important Blackband stratum of this horizon. Although the Lower 
Coal Measures exhibit many changes in the thickness and character of 
the beds which compose them in passing from county to county along 
their lines of outcrop, still their general structure remains the same, 
and certain elements which they contain are so nearly constant as to 
serve as a skeleton or framework by which the various sections may 





* This is above, not under the Conglomerate, as represented by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 
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almost always be satisfactorily correlated. This will be so apparent on 
an examination of the sheets of grouped sections which accompany this 
volume, that no further argument will be needed to prove the unity and 
system which pervades our lower coal series. 

The general arrangement of the strata which form the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below : 


SECTION OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES OF OHIO. 

























No. 
38 | Red and gray shales of Barren Measures...... cccccovesssces cee seccssccecceccecescee| toenseces 
35 | Stillwater sandstone, often conglomerate ...............cccses secces ses nenne ses cence 0-50 
34 | Gray shale, alternating with No. % .. 0-50 
33 | Buff limestone, nodular and ferruginous ( “Mountain ore”) .. 0-10 
32 | Blackband iron ore, often replacing No. 32.. . 0-14 
31 | Coal No. 7, “ Cambridge,” “Sheridan ” and “Grof” coal... neue 27 
% | Fire-clay ...........2 000000 200000000 suoneo neuen nennen coetes sunnnn nennen seeeen acces cesses nenne 3-5 
29 | Limestone, in eastern and southern counties... snesenesnssuenosenserrnune  O-10 
28 | Shale and sandstone...........sceccs sescss scsses sseses sosees veces oes bs cadens nenne nsnnen ces 40-50 
27 | Coal 6a, “‘ Norris” coal, sometimes a limestone OVEr as | oe 0-6 
26 Fire-clay .. be coe cee cee cee ann coe nen 3-5 
25 Mahoning sandstone, often conglomerate .. seeeee 0-50 
24 | Gray or black shale, alternating with No. 25... nennen] 5-50 
23 | Coal No. 6, “ Straiteville,” ‘* Big vein” and “ Upp r Freeport” coal ...... 3-12 
22 ! Fire-clay .. . ew OOD 
Limestone, “ Freer ort, ” or White ” limestone, i in eastern ‘counties. uno 2-8 
A | Gray or black sha e, with nodular iron ore at base. 25-50 
20 | Coal ? No.5 5, Mineral Point,” “ Newberry,” “ Roger,” “Lower Freeport” 05 
coa wes ves 
19 Fire-clay, ‘often non- -plastic and excellent c.cceosos ssssssees sssstesee strtecerveresece: 3-6 
18 | Shale and sandstone......... .....ccescescee seecesens sosseaeee svscesces consseees sannnn nennen 20-40 
17 | Limestone, “ Putnam Hill,” or “ Gray Ferriferous” of southern Ohio... 2-8 
16 Coal No. 4, often double, “Flint Ridge cannel,” “Strip vein,” “Kittan- 17 
nin KLETT LITT TILIIEIIEITELTEIRLEIMELEETTTEETLEIRLTETTELTELIEIERTTMIITERETTETTTETEITTITEITTTT —_ 
15 | Fire-clay.........000 000000 cscsccecs coscacses sonananen escoveces annunnnan soseesces sensnsnan easeeeces 2-12 
14 | Shale and sandstone, sometimes containing Coal 34......... snansnosenen onserenne 20-90 
13 | Limestone, with iron ore, blue, often cherty “‘ Ferriferous” of Pennsyl- 
VANIR ..cscscee cessccvce nannsn sunnnauns seveenees snanannen snnnnsnen sarsanane seseeees BEPFPRRERFRRRER 2-6 
12 | Coal No. 3, lower limestone, “Creek veim ”’......... sccoccecs csccesees csccecece nennen 14 
11 | Fire-clay, extensively used for pottery Karnsnnanuannannsnnunen onnann sunnennnn snnananss 5-15 
10 | Shale and sandstone, “ Tionesta ” sandstone ...........0 are sauce covecesce sonenennn 
9 | Coal No. 2, generally thin, “Strawbridge” coal ..........0. sscces sseeee sanansecnen 
8 | Fire-clay......... ccsesecscces coccce sscces cscees coecas cosees soeces an nunn anne nassen senses > sescees 
7 | Shale ...... .......ssce cosces coevccece cesses onenen soeneeeee sascenees snsnnannn seeses senses soseeserecs 
6 | Massillon sandstone ...............ccscs cosces cases snunennannen snnnne sannunane sossesces opsees 
5 | Gray shrale.............scssccscsce sescee concerns cesses sunnununn sunuununs sannnnane cencecese nennen 
4| Coal No. 1, “ Brier Hill,” ‘‘ Massillon,” “ Jackson ” coal.......... sscecesseesees 
3 | Fire-clay..........sscscccsesecee ccsecsene socces coscen sonnnnnne socces cose concesecs sonne sessecees 
2 | Sandstone and shale.............ssces cece: cosces coscesees seceee ceeees sanuan suntın sosaeewenes 10-50 
1 | Conglomerate ......uresossononenanne cesses coeces cosees nenne cesses Los snsensnen snssun covcscees| soseecece 


The following notes on the lower group of coals and some of the strata 
associated with them will not be without interest and value to those 
who desire to acquaint themselves with our coal geology : 
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Coat Seam No. 1. 


This is probably Coal A of the Pennsylvania geologists, and is popularly 
known in north-western Pennsylvania, where it is largely mined, as 
the Sharon, or Ormsby coal. It is there sometimes covered with heavy 
patches of Conglomerate, and has been regarded as a sub-Conglomerate 
coal, but, as I have shown elsewhere, its true position is above the Con- 
glomerate. In Ohio it is the lowest seam in the series, usually from 
twenty to fifty feet above the Conglomerate. It is best known here as the 
“Briar Hill,” “Mahoning Valley,” or “Massillon” coal. In Jackson county 
it is largely mined, and in the southern part of the State is known as the 
“Jackson coal.” This has heretofore been regarded as the most valuable 
coal seam in the State, from the fact that in many localities it is of good 
thickness, of remarkable purity, and well adapted in the raw state to 
the smelting of iron ores. It is, indeed, a typical furnace coal, and forms 
the fuel by which fully one-half the iron produced in the State is manu- 
factured. Proof of its purity is furnished by the fact that a large amount 
of iron is made with it which is used for the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, car wheels, etc. Unfortunately, this is an exceedingly irregular 
seam. This peculiarity is due to two causes, which have been already 
referred to, viz., it was the first accumulation of carbonaceous matter in 
the great peat bog that subsequently became our coal basin. As a con- 
sequence it occupies only the lower portions of the irregular bottom of 
this basin, and was never deposited over the ridges and hummocks which 
fringed the margin, or, as islands, dotted the surface of the old coal marsh. 
The second cause of its absence is that it was extensively cut away by 
currents of water in rapid motion which swept over the coal marsh in a 
submergence that followed its formation. The channels excavated by 
these currents were generally filled with sand, and this now converted 
into sandstone forms the horsebacks which cut out the coal. They are 
connected with the great stratum of sandstone which I have called the 
Massillon sandstone, and which is generally separated from the coal by 
a bed of shale ten to forty feet in thickness. Coal No. 1 has its best 
development in the Mahoning Valley. It is here very compact, working 
in large blocks, from which fact it has received the name of Block coal, 
and is remarkably pure, as is shown by borings made in the analyses 
given below. 

In Geauga county the Briar Hill coal reaches as far south as Burton, 
but only in a narrow strip and detached islands, and is then of little 
value. | 

In Portage county it is mined at Palmyra, but its line of outcrop is here 
concealed by heavy beds of Drift, and what its development is has not yet 
been determined. It has been struck in borings made in the valleys of 
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Bull Creek and Little Beaver, in Columbiana county, and at Limaville, 
near the south line of Portage county ; and it therefore seems probable that 
important basins of this coal will be found in Mahoning, Columbiana, 
and Portage, south of its line of outcrop. 

In Summit county Coal No. 1 underlies a considerable portion of 
the townships of Tallmadge, Coventry, Franklin, and Greene. It also 
reaches, in a narrow basin, so far into Medina county that its north- 
western outcrop is within eight miles of Medina village. From Wads- 
worth, Medina county, the western line of outcrop of Coal No. 1 pursues 
nearly a southerly course to Fairview, in Wayne county, where it is 
largely mined. At Clinton, Fulton, and Massillon, Coal No 1 has been 
extensively worked for many years, and the mines in this vicinity sup- 
ply a large amount of coal for the Cleveland market, as well as for iron- 
making and other industries at home. 

In Summit and Stark counties this coak is generally more bituminous 
than in the Mahoning valley, breaks more irregularly, and has less of 
the block character. These physical differences are associated with a 
slightly different chemical composition, as is shown by the table of 
analyses. It is still, however, a very pure and highly esteemed coal. 
It is used in the raw state in the furnaces at Massillon and Dover, with 
satisfactory results; but from its inflammable character its combustion 
is not quite so easily regulated as that of the Mahoning valley coal, and 
somewhat more of it is required to smelt a ton of iron. As a household 
fuel it has no superior, and is preferred by those who use it to every 
other variety of coal, even to the ‘best cannel. 

From Massillon to the Ohio river, along its line of outcrop, Coal No. 1 
is, as a general rule, of little importance. It appears of workable thick- 
ness at frequent intervals, but is usually thin, of inferior quality, and 
often absent, or present as a mere trace. 

In Holmes county it is worked at Spencer’s Mill, and at Mote’s mine, 
two miles north of Napoleon. It is in these localities 2 to 4 feet in 
thickness, and of good quality. It is also opened at Crawford’s mine, in 
Coshocton county, where it appears well. 

In Jackson township, Muskingum county, north of Frazeysburgh, Coal 
No. 1 is from 18 to 50 inches thick, open-burning, and of excellent 
quality. 

In Madison township, Licking county, two miles south-east of Newark, 
Coal No. 1 was formerly worked by Dr. Wilson. It is 30 inches in thick- 
ness, and fairly good. Coal No. 2 and the Zoar limestone are in position 
above it. South of this point its line of outcrop has not been carefully 
traced, but it is apparently of no great value between Holmes and Jack- 
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son counties. In Jackson it regains somewhat of its traditional char- 
acter and value, and is quite extensively mined and used as a furnace 
coal. It is here from 34 to 43 feet in thickness, is black and pure, resem- 
bling in appearance, as it does in properties, the coal of the Mahoning 
valley. It is, however, somewhat more laminated, and, perhaps, ap- 
proaches nearer to the “ block coal” of Brazil, Indiana. 

How far Coal No. 1 extends through the coal basin, south and east of 
its line of outcrop, has not yet been fully learned. It is reported to have 
been reached in borings made at Cameron’s Mill, on Bull Creek, Middle- 
ton township, Columbiana county, at the depth of 166 feet, and is there 
said to be four feet in thickness. It is also said to have been struck in 
two wells bored in the valley of the Little Beaver, near Williamsport ; 
but in the oil wells bored at Smith’s Ferry and Island Run no traces of 
it seem to have been obtained. This is not positive proof, however, 
that it was not passed through by all of them, as the boring was usually 
done with a rope, and no attention was paid tc anything struck in boring 
unless it was oil. I have myself seen abundant particles of coal brought 
up in the sand-pump from a well at Smith’s Ferry; but in other borings 
made at a distance of only a few rods no coal was reported to have been 
penetrated. At Limaville, on the line between Stark and Portage, the 
Briar Hill coal was unquestionably reached in the boring of Dr. Dales. 
In a well bored by Mr. Swalm, at Canton, Stark county, Coal No. 1 is 
reported to have been struck at a depth of 160 feet below the Zoar lime- 
stone. It is said to be there 6 feet in thickness. Quite a number of 
borings made in the vicinity of Canton in search of this seam passed 
through it, but in all these cases it is reported to have been thin—from 
6 to 30 inches. 

In borings made at the mouth of the Nimishillen, near Sandyville, 
and at the Goshen salt well, above Dover, Tuscarawas county, the Mas- 
sillon coal is said to have been struck, but I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the truth of the report. In the boring made at the Sugar Creek 
salt works the place of Coal No. 1 was distinctly marked, but it was 
very thin. 

In the two wells bored at Urichsville two thin seams of coal were 
passed through under that of the Zoar limestone (No. 3); and at the dis 
tance of 165 feet below No. 3 a mass of coal and slate, several feet in 
thickness, was passed through. This may represent Coal No. 1, as no 
coal was found below it. 

On the Ohio, below the mouth of Yellow Creek, a number of borings 
indicated a coal seam of remarkable thickness, some 80 or 90 feet below 
Coal No. 3, but when a shaft was sunk to it it was found to be mostly 
black shale, and worthless. 
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From these facts it is apparent that Coal No. 1 does not form a contin- 
uous sheet in the central part of the coal basin, but that it underlies a 
considerable portion of the area east of Massillon and south of Youngs- 
town is almost certain. True caution should, however, be observed in 
making expensive explorations for this coal. It is proverbially irregu- 
lar and patchy, even where best developed, along its outcrop, and borings 
for it, therefore, are always uncertain. 

One or two shafts sunk to the coal, some distance from its line of out- 
crop, and opening up prosperous mining enterprises, will stimulate in- 
vestigation, and lead ultimately to the thorough exploration of the area 
of this coal. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 1. 




















No.1. Chestnut Hill, Trumbull county ........... ......002 cosscescs sescesees Wormley. 
“2. Veatch’s mine, Mahoning county ...... ......0. sessoesee snonennn cos Wormley. 
“ 3. Tallmadge, Summit county ............c00cscece coceceecs cossesces covees ses Mather. 
“ 4. Franklin township, Summit county ............. be sosees seceeeseeses Wormley. 
“6. Willow Bank, Massillon, Stark county.............0.cscsecece soeves Wormley. 
“ 6. Burton’s mine, Lawrence, Stark COUNtY .........cscees scscsccee cee Wormley. 
“ 7. Mote’s coal, Knox township, Holmes county........ .....sese ses cesees Potter. 
“8. Jackson shaft coal, Jackson. .........cc0esecsce cssccsces sonen secces ceceee 
“9. Dr. J. A. Dales’s coal, Limaville, Stark county .............s000 

3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
1.264 1.256) 1.247; 1.250| 1.276) 1.289)......... 





5.06 | 2.70} 695; 4.10] 5.55 | 7.76 | 3.20 


39 23 | 37.30 | 32.38 | 32.90 | 40.10 | 31.27 | 33.40 
53.40 | 58.00 | 57.49 | 61.40 | 51 79 | 58.95 | 59.20 
2.29| 200| 318| 160; 256 | 2.03 | 4.20 


100. {100. Jıoo. Jıoo. Iıoo. Jıoo. |100. 


u 


0.55 | 0.92; 0588| 107| 121| 0531| 0.82 
































CoaL No. 2. 


Coal seam No. 2 lies from 40 to 100 feet above No. 1. This difference 
is occasioned by inequalities in the lower coal, which was evidently more 
or less folded and disturbed previous to the deposition of the second seam. 
Usually this is a thin coal, and one that has no economic importance, but 
it is an almost constant feature in the sections of the rocks of the north- 
ern portion of the coal field, and in a few localities becomes of practical 
value. 
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In Trumbull, Mahoning, Summit, and Stark this coal is usually from 
12 to 18 inches in thickness, and is generally known as the “15-inch 
seam,” occasionally swelling to two or two and a half feet. 

In Holmes county it is a cannel, usually two to two and a half feet 
thick, but at the Strawbridge mine locally expanding to a thickness of 
six feet. In this particular locality it is a typical splint coal, having the 
aspect of a cannel, but containing a relatively small amount of volatile 
matter and a large percentage of fixed carbon. It is to be regretted that 
recent explorations indicate that the unusual expansion of this seam near 
Millersburg is quite local, as from its quality it would have proved a a 
very useful coal if the quantity had been large. 

In the southern portion of the State two or more small coals lie near 
the horizon of Coal No. 2, but it is not probable that either should be 
considered identical with it. 

It should also be said that in Holmes county-another seam, generally 
thin but sometimes workable, lies between Coals No. land No. 2. This 
is called the “iron coal,” because of a bed of iron associated with it, but 
it is so local that I have not thought proper to enumerate it among our 
workable coals. On Michart’s farm, two miles north of Napoleon, Holmes 
county, this seam appears in greater force than any where else that it has 
come under my observation. There it 1s composed of two benches of one 
foot each, separated by iron ore, said by the owner—for if was not fully 
shown—to be three feet thick. Other parties represent it as one foot of 
ore in two of shale. 

It will be noticed by reference to the reports and sections published by 
Prof. Andrews, that a coal seam with which iron ore is associated is 
sometimes found in Jackson county, holding nearly the same position to 
Coal No. 1 that this does. 


ANALYSES or Coat No. 2. 


No.1. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles south-west, Straw- 


bridge cannel ...... ...ccccce sennonnen coosccsee coceee sannen sansen sununenne Wormley. 
No.2. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles north-east......... „Wormley. 
1. 2. 
1.270 1.293 
2.15 1.30 
Volatile combustible ......... .....c0ce sscosscecese eects sseees - 28.65 41.66 
52.70 41.20 
16.50 15.90 
100. 100 
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Coat No. 3. 


This coal underlies the lower of the two limestones which I have 
spoken of as remarkably constant features in the sections of our Lower 
Coal Measures iu different parts of the State. It is more generally found 
directly beneath the limestone, but is sometimes separated from it by as 
much as twenty fveet of shale. Like the second limestone coal, this is a 
very variable seam, prone to become a cannel, and exhibiting marked 
changes of thickness within limited areas. Near the eastern border of 
the State it is usually a coking bituminous coal, from two to four feet in 
thickness, of fair quality, but coutaining considerable sulphur. In Col- 
umbiana county it lies near the bottom of the valley of the Little Bea- 
ver, dipping to the south-east with the fall of the stream. It is quite 
extensively worked in the vicinity of New Lisbon. At the latter local- 
ity it is also coked, and the fire-clay beneath it is used for the manufac- 
ture of fire-brick. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this is the lowest workable seam, known as 
the “Creek vein.” It is here from three to four feet thick, a bituminous, 
coking coal, containing somewhat more sulphur than the seams which 
overlie it. Along the Ohio in this vicinity it is opened in many places, 
but in value it is completely overshadowed by the important bed of fire- 
clay that underlies it, and which is the basis of a very extensive manu- 
facture of pottery and fire-brick. This fire-clay is one of the most im- 
portant in the series, and one which at its different outcrops supplies the 
material from which stone-ware, fire-brick, etc., are manufactured to the 
value of more than a million dollars per annum. 

In the Mahoning valley Coal No. 3 is thin and of no value; but the 
limestone over it is visible at a great number of localities, and is a useful 
guide in searching for Cual No. 1, as it lies at an average height of about 
160 feet above it. It also furnishes a considerable portion of the lime- 
stone used as flux in the furnaces of the valley. Though nowhere show- 
ing a single bed of greater thickness than three or four feet, this lime- 
stone is sometimes doubled, and it is probably the equivalent of the 
“Ferriferous limestone” of the Pennsylvania geologists. In all parts of 
Ohio more or less iron ore is found associated with the limestone over 
Coal No. 3, and the deposit frequently has great economic value. 

In Summit county this coal, with its limestone and iron ore, is found 
in the south-eastern townships. The coal is here thin, and has no prac- 
tical importance; but the underlying fire-clay is largely worked, and 
supplies some forty potteries. 

Through Stark and Tuscarawas counties Coal No. 3 lies for the most 
part below the surface. It is exposed, however, in the valley of the 
Nimishillen, below Canton ; in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at Zoar; 
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and at Zoar Station. In all this section it is rarely more than two feet 
in thickness. In the south-western corner of Stark, however, Mh Sugar 
Creek township, it becomes a bright, clean, and excellent coal, partially 
open-burning, from three to three and one-half feet in ‘thickness, and is 
the seam mined at Fisher’s bank, on the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 3 becomes locally of much value. It is 
the seam worked at Mast’s collieries and at Chambers’s mines; is about 
four feet thick ; asemi-cannel, and good. At Harger’s mill, in the eastern 
part of Holmes county, it is five feet thick, part cannel, part bituminous. 
In Mechanic township it is a true cannel, said to be eight feet thick; 
but it is not worked, nor so exposed that its value can be determined. 

In descending the Tuscarawas river the coal seam under consideration 
is seen at a great number of localities, which will be found described in 
the reports on Coshocton and Muskingum counties. It dips nearly with 
the fall of the stream, and is seen for the last time at the water level in 
the base of Putnam Hill, near Zanesville, where it is an impure cannel 
from six inches to one foot in thickness. Throughout this region the lime- 
stone which overlies it is nearly continuous, and is often very cherty. 

In southern Ohio Coal No. 3 is a less constant feature in the geology 
than further north. Its horizon is apparently marked, however, by a 
limestone which, in Licking, Muskingum, Perry, Vinton, and Jackson 
counties, lies from 120 to 170 feet above the Jackson coal. The coal 
itself, however—of which the place is below the limestone—is generally 
wanting, and where present is very thin. Nearer the Ohio, in Lawrence 
and Scioto counties, as I learn from the reports of Prof. Andrews, both 
the coal and limestone have disappeared. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 3. 






























No. 1. Glasgo’s, near Nashville, Holmes county; cannel ......... .sccecce cscs Wormley.- 
“ 2. Mast’s coal, N. E. of Millersburg, Holmes county; semi-cannel...... Wormley. 
“ 3. Collier’scoal, “ “ “ 66 eens Wormley. 
“4 “Creek vein,” Yellow Creek ; bituminouB......... ...ccscce sen ceesseces coeeee Wormley. 
“ 5. Green’s coal, New Lisbon, Columbiana county; bituminous............ Wormley. 

4 5. 

Specific gravity ......... sss 1.290 1.301 

Water ...... 200000 ceesesces coceeees 2.50 1.30 

Volatile combustible ......... 36.60 37.10 

Fixed carbon ...... 20020 20000 56.30 57.15 

Ash ..eeesenn ccoscesee coves ssscesees 4.60 4.45 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Bulphur ...... 200000 cesses cosssoes 3.34 2 06 2.05 1.95 

Coke ........ s0s00n cocees socnee nen Compact. | Compact. | Compact. | Compact. 
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CoaL No. 4. 


Throughout the greater part of the belt of outcrop of the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio, at a distance varying from 20 to 90 feet above Coal 
No. 3, another coal, another limestone, and another ore bed are found, 
which are no less marked and constant features in the series than those 
just described. The resemblance between the two groups is so close that 
it is not always easy to discriminate between them, and this has led to 
some errors in our earlier reports. 

The great variation in the interval which separates them has also led to 
some difference of opinion, and has been considered by those who hold to 
the theory of the strict parallelism of coal seams as proof of a want of con- 
tinuity and identity in one or both groups. These strata have, however, 
been traced with great care through many counties by several members 
of the Corps who have had much experience as coal geologists, and they 
are all agreed in regard to the relations of these limestone groups to 
each other and to the absociated strata. They also coincide with me in 
the opinion that the kind of parallelism here shown is an argument 
against the theory which has been referred to, rather than against the 
continuity and identity of each group throughout the region it traverses. 

Where the interval between the limestones is considerable, two and 

sometimes three coal seams are found between them. With the excep- 
tion of Coal No. 4, these are generally quite local in their extent, and 
rarely attain workable thickness. One of these may be scen in the 
northern part of Tuscarawas county, between Dover and Mineral Point. 
It’occupies about the middle of the space between the limestones, has a 
maximum thickness of about three feet, and is of inferior quality. In 
the Report of Progress for 1870 this seam is described and enumerated as 
Coal No. 4, but subsequent observation proved that it was so local and 
unimportant that it was regarded as unworthy to be numbercd as one of 
our series of lower coals. It has, therefore, been designated in our later 
reports as Coal 3a. 
*In the valley of the Killbuck and that of the Tuscarawas the lime- 
stones over Coals No. 3 and No. 4 may be traced almost continuously for 
nearly 100 miles, where their relations to each other and the associated 
rocks are so apparent that no one can mistake them. Here the distance 
between the limestones is found to vary from twenty to ninety feet, af- 
fording an excellent illustration of the local subsidences which took 
place during the formation of our Coal Measures, and which have so fre- 
quently occasioned a want of parallelism between our coal seams. 

Like the lower limestone seam, Coal No. 4 is exceedingly variable, 
both as regards its quality and thickness. It is also prone to divide 
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into two or more benches, which are generally separated by fire-clay, 
though sometimes by shale. These partings may increase in thickness 
in short distances, so as to form two workable seams, illustrations of 
which may be seen at Glasgo’s, in Holmes county, and in the shaft at 
Uhrichsville. 

In Licking and Coshocton counties Coal No. 4 is locally from four to 
six feet in thickness, and is cannel of good quality. This is the Flint 
Ridge cannel, and that which is mined in Bedford and Jefferson town- 
ships, Coshocton county. 

Along the line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, 
between Coshocton and Trenton, Coal No. 4, with its limestone, generally 
lies at the base of the hills, though sometimes carried beneath the sur- 
face by local waves. At Uhrichsville Coal No. 4 is found nearly seventy- 
five feet below the level of the Stillwater, as has been proved by borings 
and a shaft. It is here double, the two portions being separated by from 
six to twelve inches of fire-clay. In borings made at Dennison, three 
miles distant, they are reported as separated by fifteen feet of fire-clay. 

From Trenton Coal No. 4 may be traced up the valley of the Tusca- 
rawas as far as Navarre, in Stark county, up the Sandy as far as Minerva, 
and up the Nimishillen to the summit in Green township, Summit 
county. In all these valleys it lies above the streams, dipping with 
them, and is exposed almost continuously, and the great changes which 
it exhibits may be accurately noted. 

Between Trenton and Zoar it is generally a cubical coal, from one and 
a half to three feet in thickness, and is of little value. At Navarre, on 
the west side of the river, it becomes five feet thick, with two clay part- 
ings, and looks well. On the east side it is two and a half feet thick, 
and poor. At Zoar station it is two feet thick, a cubical coal. Five 
miles above, in the valley of Connotton, it is five feet thick, very slaty, 
and worthless. At Sandyville it has been mined by J. A. Saxton, Esq., 
is a fairly good coal, but varies in thickness from two to five feet. At 
Kelley’s Point it is an excellent cannel, two and a half feet in thicknegs. 
At the mouth of Indian Run, below Waynesburg, and on the Trumbull 
Company’s property, it is from four to seven feet in thickness, in two 
benches, of which the upper is an open-burning coal closely resembling 
the Briar Hill. In the valley of the Nimishillen, below Canton, Coal 
No. 4 is usually a cubical coal, too thin to be worked. At Browning's 
Mill, however, it swells to a thickness of six feet, is partly cannel, and 
very impure. About Canton it is largely mined, is a soft, bituminous 
coal, four feet thick, and of fair quality. At Ruthauffs Mill, five miles 
further north, it is seven feet in thickness, with two slate partings. At 
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Greentown it is four to five feet thick, a bituminous coal of good quality. 
At Alliance, on the eastern border of Stark county, Coal No. 4 is reached 
and worked in the Alliance Fire-Clay Company’s shaft. This is also the 
coal which is mined at Atwater, and penetrated in the shaft sunk at 
Edinburgh. In the former locality it is from four to five feet in thick- 
ness, with a parting in the middle. It is here an open-burning, semi- 
cannel coal, much like what it is at Uhrichsville, and in the shaft of 
the Trumbull Company on the Sandy, below Waynesburg. Its lime- 
stone is here wanting. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek Coal No. 4 is represented, as I have sup- 
posed, by the Hammondsville “Strip vein,” here as at Atwater without 
its limestone. 

On the eastern border of the State Coal No. 4 is probably represented 
by the remarkably pure bituminous coal of Letonia and the cannel of 
Canfield and Darlington, and hence is identical with the Kittanning 
‘coal of Pennsylvania. The limestone over Coal No. 4 is that called by 
Prof. Andrews the Putnam Hill limestone. It is also frequently referred 
to in our reports as the gray limestone, to distinguish it from that over 
Coal No. 3, which is designated as the blue limestone. The difference in 
color indicated by their names prevails over several counties, but is not 
universal. As has been before stated, both limestones are highly ferrif- 
erous. The iron ore which accompanies them is sometimes in the form 
of tiers of nodules of “kidney ore,” which lie just above them ; some- 
times as “ plate ore,” or sheets of calcareous clay, or on stone resting on 
them ; or, finally, ‘block ore,” a stratified mass of ore more or less com- 
pletely replacing the limestones. 

It often happens, also, that these limestones become earthy or bitu- 
minous, and are converted into blue or black calcareous shale, full of the 
fossil shells which abound in the limestones when purer. 

The Putnam Hill limestone locally assumes still another phase which 
Ihave not observed in the lower or Zoar limestone, 7. e., it is converted 
into a hydraulic lime by the addition of a considerable percentage of 
earthy matter. In such circumstances it becomes somewhat laminated, 
but retains its hardness, and frequently becomes almost as sonorous as 
phonolite. Its thickness is usually increased. When freshly broken it 
is still blue, but when weathered, its lime superficially dissolved out, and 
its iron oxidized, it becomes brown, or even yellow, and would hardly be 
recognized as a limestone. When assuming this phase it is sometimes 
highly fossiliferous, and has then supplied us with by far the largest 
portion of the Coal Measure mollusks obtained in the prosecution of the 
survey. At Flint Ridge, at New Philadelphia, where the road to the 
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Goshen salt well leaves the valley, and on the hills south of the Koko- 
sing, where it joins the Mohican, on the west line of Coshocton county, 
the Putnam Hill limestone assumes the character I have described. 

Both the limestones under consideration, like most others contained 
in the Coal Measures, yield a brown lime on calcination, and yet one 
which produces an excellent mortar. This is undoubtedly due to the 
quantity of iron and clay that they contain, and is one of the results of 
their formation in shallow and circumscribed bodies of water, which 
received the drainage of surrounding land surfaces carrying both iron 
and clay. 

Another striking characteristic of these and some other limestones of 
the Coal Measures is the quantity of silex which they locally contain. 
This is a marked feature in the Zoar limestone, and it becomes so cherty 
as to be called flint, or burr-stone, in many parts of Tuscarawas, Coshoc- 
ton, and Muskingum counties. In other portions of the Alleghany coal 
field the higher limestones exhibit the same phenomena, and burr-stone, 
the calcareo-silicious rock of Hildreth, is met with in a great number of 
localities, aside from the famous one at Flint Ridge, in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. 

The origin of the silex in these flinty limestones has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It has sometimes been attributed to hot springs, of 
which the water contained much silica, but the general distribution of 
the flint and the immense number of fossils sometimes contained in it, 
seem to me insurmountable objections tothis view. It seems to me more 
probable that the silica was derived from microscopic organisms, such as 
the diatoms. It is well known that at the present time very extensive 
deposits of silicious earth (“infusorial earth”) are being made in our 
lakes and lagoons. These are frequently associated with shell marl and 
sometimes bog iron ore. In the Tertiary age, even more extensive beds 
of diatomaceous silica were formed than any belonging to the present 
age yet discovered (“tripoli,” the polishing slate of Berlin, Monterey, 
and Nevada, “infusorial earths,” etc.). In the older formations no such 
strata are found, and yet it is hardly probable that the low forms of life 
from which these beds of silica are derived are of modern date. From 
some experiments recently made by Mr. Henry Newton at my request, 
we learn that the silicious shields of diatoms are more soluble than almost 
any other form of silica known, and it seems to me quite possible that in 
the older diatomaceous earths the individual forms have disappeared by 
solution, and the mass has been converted into compact amorphous silica, 
such as we find in our beds of chert. I would, therefore, suggest that in 
many parts of the lagoons which, from time to time, occupied the coal 
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area, the shields of diatomacee accumulated in beds of considerable thick- 
ness, and these, now blended and consolidated by solution, form our Coal 
Measure burr-stones. 

In this view, the wide diffusion of the silica and its blending with 
and shading into purer limestone as though deposited in the quieter 
nooks of the broad lagoon, its association with fossils and iron, are all 
harmonious and confirmatory facts. If hot springs had furnished the 
silica, we should be pretty certain to find it impregnating other strata 
than the limestone, and should probably find some masses or accumula- 
tions heaped up about the source of supply, but we have discovered 
nothing of the kind; and the careful observation of the facts in the 
case has convinced me that the silica, like the lime, is indigenous and 
not exotic, that is, that it accumulated particle by particle as a sediment 
at the bottom of water where it was slowly drawn from solution and fixed 
by some vital agency. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 4. 


1. Sharples’s bank, Bedford township, Coshocton county ; cannel. 
2. Lyman’s, Jefferson towhship, 
3. Trumbull Company’s shaft, Stark county ; bituminous. 
“ 4. Greentown, Summit county, “ 
5. Porter’s coal, Hopewell township, Muskingum county; bituminous. 
6. Flint Ridge cannel. 


1.149 1.357 





CoaL No. 5. 


In the western part of Holmes county the distance between the Putnam 
Hill limestone and its underlying coal (No. 4) and Coal No. 6—to be de- 
scribed further on—is little more than twenty feet, and no coal seam 
occurs in the interval. In going toward the east from this point this 
interval rapidly expands, until in Tuscarawas county it becomes as much 
asone hundred feet, and one, sometimes two, coal seams are found in it. 
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Where there are two, the upper of these is an impure cannel, which is 
nowhere of notable thickness. This is referred to in our reports as Coal 
No.5a. Below this is another seam, first seen at Harger’s Mill, in Holmes 
county, where it begins with a feather edge. In northern Tuscarawas 
county this has become one of the most important coals in the series, 
and one that is traceable over a large area toward the south and east. It 
is well shown about Mineral Point, where it is the coal chiefly worked. 
Here it lies about fifty feet above the gray or Putnam Hill limestone; is 
a bright, handsome, rather open-burning coal, four feet in thickness. It 
is roofed with black shale, which contains a notable quantity of kidney 
ore. This has been quite largely worked by stripping in the vicinity, 
and is a marked ore horizon in all this region. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of Coal No. 5 in the vicinity of 
Mineral Point is the fire-clay which underlies it. This is very pure, and 
locally non-plastic. It is similar in appearance and properties to the 
Mt. Savage fire-clay, and, like that, is largely used for the manufacture of 
fire-brick of a superior quality. 

This coal seam was numbered 5a in our first reports from the su pposi- 
tion that it was quite local, but proving to be wide-spread and valuable, 
it is, in our later publications, designated as Coal No. 5. 

In Stark county this coal is found in all the southern and eastern 
townships, and is there known as the “30-inch” seam, being thinner 
than at Mineral Point, but retaining its good qualities, and being gener- 
ally mined. 

On the Tuscarawas branch of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, 
Coal No. 5 is worked at the tunnel, where it lies below grade, and is known 
as the “tunnel” seam. It is also mined on the Trumbull Company’s 
property, below Waynesburg. 

At Alliance this is the seam worked in the shaft above the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It has here a thickness of 34 to 4 
feet, and is somewhat softer and more sulphurous than at Mineral 
Point. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this is the coal known as the “ Roger 
vein ”—the next one below the “ Big vein ”—has a thickness of 33 to 4 
feet, and is a fairly good coking coal. 

In eastern Columbiana county Coal No. 5 is probably represented by 
the “ Whan seam,” a coal of very variable thickness, but locally swelling 
to 5 feet, and of excellent quality. 

In western Pennsylvania this is known as the Lower Freeport coal. 

Tracing Coal No. 5 southward from our starting point in Tuscarawas 
county, we find it at Dover mined on the hill above the Sugar Creek salt 
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well, having a thickness of about 3 feet, and of good quality. In the 
southern part of Tuscarawas county Coal No. 5 is gencrally thin, but of 
good quality. At Urichsville it lies 30 feet below Coal No. 6, is 24 to 3 
feet thick, and not worked. At Port Washington it has been opened on 
the property of the new furnace company, and its fire-clay, there plastic, 
is used for the manufacture of fire-brick. It is here 3 feet thick, and lies 
at about the level of the base of the furnaces. On the bank of the river, 
in the same vicinity, it is 4 feet thick, and lies 45 feet above the gray 
limestone, and 65 feet below Coal No. 6. 

In northern Muskingum and Guernsey, Coal No. 5 thins out and dis- 
appears over quite a large area. Here the interval between Coals No. 4 
and No. 6 diminishes locally to 20 feet, just as at Fredericksburg, Wayne 
county, and we have in these two localities the opposite sides of the 
basin in which Coal No. 5 and a great thickness of associated strata 
were deposited ; a good example of local subsidence during the formation 
of our Coal Measures. “Twelve miles north of Zanesville Coal No. 5 ap- 
pears again, thickening to the south.” (Stevenson.) 

In central and southern Muskingum county, Coal No. 5 is the first 
workable seam above the Putnam Hill limestone, distant from it from 
25 to 65 feet in different localities. It varies in thickness from 4 inches 
to 44 feet, and is generally esteemed as a good coal. It is the lower bed 
at Rocky Point, 22 feet below the Nelsonville seam, with iron ore over it. 
At Joseph Porter’s, Hopewell township, it is 3 feet thick, 47 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone, and 45 feet below the Nelsonville coal. At 
Fork’s Mill Run, near Zanesville, it is 4 feet thick, 28 feet below the Nel- 
sonville coal, and 65 feet above the Putnam Hill limestone. 


“In Perry county this is known as the lower New Lexington seam. It is here 
quite persistent, and has been considerably mined. At the minesof the Miami Com- 
pany, on the branch of the Zanesville and Cincinnati Railroad, it is 3 feet 10 inches 
thick, and is 22 feet below the Nelsonville coal.” (Andrews.) 


About Nelsonville, Coal No. 5 seems to be generally present, though 
scarcely at all worked. It is from 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and is said to 
be of good quality. 


“At the mines of the Hocking Valley Coal Company, York township, Athens 
county, this seam is found at a distance of 27% feet below the main Nelsonville 
seam. It was not measured, but is there popularly called the “‘3-feet vein.” (An- 
drews. ) 


On the west line of Ames and Trimble townships, Athens county, Coal 
No. 5 lies 35 feet below the “Great vein” (No. 6), and 30 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone. It is said to be here 4 to 5 feet in thickness. 

10 
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ANALYSES OF CoaAL No. 5. 





No. 1. Tunnel seam, Tuscarawas COUNLY......... .csc0scsssesescesees cosecsens Wormley. 

‘¢ 2. Whan seam, New Lisbon, Columbiana county...............0+ “ 

“ 3. Roger vein, Elliottsville, Jefferson CoUNtyY..........00ssssessoseeees ‘s 

“ 4. R. Miller, Liberty township, Guernsey county...............00 6 

“ 65. Roger vein, Salineville, Columbiana county ......... ....00 see. .. “ 

5. 

Specific gravity .........cccesecessesees 
MOISture........0. essseeee soscceees covees 
Volatile combustible ................. 
Fixed carbon .......0. sseccesce cocseeees 
Ash .......0000 sonnennee sorecceee coreeeeee one 
Sulphur ........cscss cesses secesscescce see 





Coat No. 6. 


This is probably the most interesting and important of all our coal 
seams. It attains greater thickness, occupies a wider area, and in its 
different outcrops and phases supplies a larger amount of good fuel than 
any other. It also seems destined to make in the future still more im- 
portant contibutions to the wealth of the State. In the remarkable 
section which terminates the coal field at its north-western corner, in 
Holmes county, Coal No. 6 is only two feet in thickness, but it is here par- 
tially cut away by the heavy sandrock (Mahoning sandstone) which over- 
lies it in so many localities. A few miles further east, near Millersburgh, 
at the mine of Judge Armor, it is six feet thick, in two benches, the part- 
ing being near the middle. Here it exhibits a character which it gener- 
ally holds through northern Ohio, viz., it is a rather soft, but very bright 
and black coking coal, containing a moderate amount of sulphur, but too 
much to permit its employment for the manufacture of gas. Throughout 
Holmes county Coal No. 6 is almost constantly present, running from 
three to six feet in thickness, and is the source from which most of the 
fuel used by the inhabitants is supplied. In Tuscarawas county it is 
likewise the most important seam. On Stone Creek it is thin, but in ad- 
joining localities it ranges from four to five feet thick. At Port Washing- 
ton it is seven feet thick. Elsewhere, as at Trenton, Urichsville, Dennison, 
Pike Run, New Philadelphia, the Goshen salt well, and in the valley of the 
‘Connotton, it is nearly of the same thickness, from four to five feet. At 
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Urichsville it is quite largely mined and coked by Mr. Andreas. The 
Trenton mines have supplied a large amount of this fuel to the Cleveland 
market for the last five-and-twenty years. Throughout all this region it 
is a typical coking coal, which will make an excellent coke if properly 
washed. 

In Stark county Coal No. 6 runs through all the southern and eastern 
townships. It is the coal mined at Osnaburgh, and highly esteemed in 
all parts of the county for blacksmiths’ use. Throughout Mapleton, 
Robertsville, and Paris this coal is from four to six feet in thickness, and 
fully up to its average of excellence. Near New Chambersburgh it 
crosses the line of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, and stretches 
thence continuously through the highlands of the watershed far into 
Pennsylvania. At Salineville, Hammondsville, and Linton it is called 
the “Big vein,” and ranges from five to seven feet in thickness; a coking 
coal, not quite as pure as further west. At Linton it is underlaid by four 
or five inches of cannel, which is full of the remains of aquatic animals, 
and is plainly the carbonaceous sediments of an open lagoon in the coal 
marsh. About fifty species of fossil fishes and salamanders have been 
taken from one mine at this locality. 

Just .above Steubenville Coal No. 6 dips below the river, and this is the 
seam mined in the shafts at this point, Mingo, Lagrange, Rush Run, etc. 
At Steubenville it is about four feet in thickness; a partially open-burn- 
ing coal of great excellence. It has been considerably used in the raw 
state for the manufacture of iron, but is now more generally coked. At 
Rush Run it is from seven to eight feet in thickness, but is not quite so 
pure as at Steubenvile, and is more broken by partings. 

In all the northern part of Columbiana county this coal is found in an 
almost unbroken sheet. Near New Lisbon it is the coal mined on the 
Shelton, Arter, Teagarden, and Marten farms, ranging from four to seven 
feet thick. About Achor and Palestine, on the eastern line of the county, 
the coal of No. 6 becomes purer, but somewhat thinner than further west. 
This is the seam mined at Carbon Hill, and in this region is generally 
known as the “four-foot” or “Carbon Hill seam.” At Achor it is mined 
by Isaac Dike, Burt, Burson, Booth, and others; the coal is from three 
and a half to four and a half feet thick, and very clean, bright, and pure. 
At the Sterling mines Coal No. 6 is worked by Freeman Butts, Esq., and 
is largely sold as a gas coal. 

Throughout eastern Columbiana county, and over a large area in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Coal No. 6 is underlaid by a bed of limestone of from 
two to eight feet in thickness; but this disappears, or is only occasion- 
ally seen toward the west. By the Pensylvania geologists our Coal No. 6 
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is called the Upper Freeport seam, and the limestone under it is called the 
Freeport limestone. 

Going southward from our starting point in Holmes county, we find 
that Coal No. 6, in Coshocton, exhibits an excellent development. It is 
mined in a great number of places, for the most part retaining the char- 
acters that have been alraady attributed to it. Here, as elsewhere, it 
usually lies in two benches, with a parting below the middle. At Co- 
shocton, and in that vicinity, it is harder and purer than further north, 
and is largely mined and shipped on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad. Though not yet used for iron-making, if properly 
coked, the coal of this seam in Coshocton county would supply a very 
large amount of good furnace fuel. 

South of the National Road Coal No. 6 acquires such magnitude and 
excellence that it quite overshadows all the other coal seams of the State. 

In Muskingum county it has much the appearance it has further 
north, but is not so thick and pure as in Coshocton. In the adjoining 
county of Perry it expands to a maximum thickness of nearly thirteen 
feet, and is the “Great vein” of the Straitsville region. It is also of ex- 
cellent quality, isan open-burning furnace coal, containing a small amount 
of sulphur, and is successfully used for the manufacture of gas. The 
identity of the Straitsville coal with No. 6 will hardly be questioned by 
any one who follows the seam down through the line of outcrops and 
mines by which it is connected with the No. 6 of Coshocton, Holmes, and 
Tuscarawas. It is almost always recognizable by its dimensions, its 
partings, and by its relation to the Putnam Hill limestone and Coal No. 
5, below, and to the Cambridge coal and the Crinoidal limestone (Ames 
limestone) of the Barren Measures, above. 

What the reach of Coal No. 6 toward the east and back from its line 
of outcrop in Perry and Athens may be, we do not know; but it has been 
struck in borings in numerous localities where it had passed 100 feet be- 
low the surface, here maintaining a thickness of from 8 to 12 feet. It is 
highly probable that it extends beneath a large tract of country east of 
where it is now mined, but far below the surface, readily accessible 
by shafts. It will be remembered that in passing southward on the 
Ohio, Coal No. 6 becomes thicker than further north, and we are thus en- 
couraged to hope that its greatest development is in this direction. 

The Straitsville coal has not been certainly recognized south of Athens 
county. If extending further in this direction, it is, on its western out- 
crop, much diminished in thickness and value. 
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ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 6. 


No. 1. Arter farm, New Lisbon, Columbiana county............... 000000 Wormley. 
“ 2. Isaac Dike’s mine, Camp Run, Columbiana county ............ “ 
“ 3. Salineville, Big vein, Columbiana county......... csasnaese ssesesees “ 
“ 4. Linton, “ “ :naunonaen seeees seeeee nennen “ 
“ 5 Carbon Hill, “ 66 nunannenensnnnnnun sonsnaene “ 
“ 6. Saunders’, Millersburg, Holmes county ............2.cccees snnnenene ‘6 
“ 7. Andreas’ mine, Urichsville, Tuscarawas county ............0005- “ 
“ 8. Steubenville shaft coal, Steubenville, Jefferson county........ “ 
“ 9. A. B. Hamilton, Waynesburg, Stark county............ccscse een 
“10. Keith’s mine, Coshocton county...... 2.2... cess: cesses nennen aonanucn “ 
“11. MuskingumValley Coal Co., Rock Run, Muskingum county.. “ 
“12. New Straitsville, Perry county...... sus cesses sscses cosens coosseses ove “s 
“13. Nelsonville, Athens County 2.0... ...... nennen snnnannen snnnanoen consesees “ 
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Volatile combustible ......... 
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THE MAHONING SANDSTONE. 


Coal No. 6 is immediately overlaid by a greater or less thickness of 
shale. This is sometimes argillaceous, with many impressions of coal 
plants; in other localities—as in Holmes county—it is black, bitumin- 
ous, and crowded with fossil shells. Neither the plants nor shells, 
however, are peculiar to this seam, but are species widely distributed 
throughout the Coal Measures, both vertically and laterally. Occasion- 
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ally the shale bed above Coal No. 6 is thick, and runs up to the next 
seam; but more generally, at a distance of from three to twenty feet, 
comes in a massive sandstone, which is a marked feature in the Coal 
Measure series. In Pennsylvania this is called the Mahoning sandstone, 
and is a conspicuous and much used landmark in all descriptions of the 
stratigraphic geology of that region. It is there made the dividing line 
between the Lower Coal Series and the Barren Measures. In Ohio it is 
not quite so important an element in the geological column, but it is 
still of sufficient consequence to deserve special notice. It is usually a 
coarse, brown or yellow sandrock, holding the same relations to Coal No. 6 
that the Massillon sandstone does to Coal No. 1, and it is evidently the 
product of a similar change of physical condition. Like the Massillon 
sandstone, too, it occasionally dips down and cuts out the coal along the 
line of the currents of water by which its materials were distributed. 
The Mahoning sandstone is, however, distinguished from its lower rep- 
resentative by being occasionally a conglomerate, a character which I 
have never seen the Massillon sandstone assume. The quartz pebbles 
of the Mahoning sandstone are usually small—from the size of a grain 
of wheat to that of a bean—rarely becoming as large asacherry. This 
will serve to distinguish it from the Carboniferous Conglomerate, which 
lies three hundred feet below, in which the pebbles are sometimes several 
inches in diameter. It will not serve, however, as an infallible die 
nostic feature, since some of the sandstones higher in the series—espe- 
cially one over Coal No. 7—occasionally take on this character of the 
Mahoning. The best exibitions of the conglomerate phase of the Ma- 
honing sandstones which have come under my observation are in south- 
eastern Columbiana county, and in northern Tuscarawas county, about 
Zoar. I may say in this connection that, in my judgment, far too much 
importance has been assigned to the Mahoning sandstone as a guide in 
the identification of our coal seams. Though very frequently, perhaps 
generally, found over Coal No. 6, it is by no means constant throughout 
even the Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field; and if it would be 
unsafe to trust to it as a means of determining the position of the asso- 
ciated strata here, it must be much more so over a larger area. It is 
plainly the effect of causes that were local in their action, and it is far 
less constant and useful as a geological guide than the limestones of the 
Coal Measures, some of which were the products of general submergences, 
and are continuous over very wide areas. The statement that the Ma- 
honing sandstone is common to both the Alleghany and Illinois coal 
fields is rendered improbable by strong a priori reasons, and it has not 
been confirmed by the latest and most careful observations. 
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Coat No. 6a. (Norris CoAL.) 


In the northern portions of the Ohio coal field we often find a trace of 
coal, or a thin coal seam, about 50 feet above Coal No. 6, but this very 
rarely becomes of workable thickness. In going southward it is first seen 
in southern Tuscarawas and northern Guernsey county. It is there 
local, but when present is thin and overlaid with a mottled brecciated 
limestone, such as occurs higher up in the Barren Measures, but which 
is quite unlike anything found below. 

South of the National Road, in Perry and Athens counties, a coal comes 
in from 30 to 50 feet above the “Great vein,” called by Prof. Andrews the 
“Norris coal,” which locally attains a thickness of six feet, but apparently 
has not a very wide lateral extension. It is a coking coal, softer and 
more sulphurous than that of the “Great vein,” but in its best phases is 
a good smith’s coal, and one that will probably make a serviceable coke. 


CoaL No. 7. 


Throughout Tuscarawas county, and in parts of Coshocton, Holmes, 
Stark, and Carroll, we find a strongly marked coal and iron horizon about 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. The coal is here of no great value—from eighteen 
inches to three feet in thickness—and is usually soft and sulphurous. 
Resting upon it, however, is the most valuable deposit of iron ore in the 
northern part of the State, and, indeed, one that is, locally, richer than 
any other found in our Coal Measures. This is a blackband ore, which some- 
times reaches a thickness of twelve feet, but is oftener three to six feet. 
It is not a continuous deposit, however, within the territory it occupies, 
and it runs out in every direction, so that it can be detected in but few 
localities outside of Tuscarawas county. 

In some places, overlying this blackband « ore—in others taking its 
place—is a limestone which is usually nodular and so highly charged 
with iron that it becomes a valuable calcareous ore. This is popularly 
called Mountain ore, from the fact that it occurs in the summits of the 
hills. It is also, locally, a limestone without ore, but containing some 
iron, so that it weathers buff. 

The group of strata above described is best shown in Tuscarawas 
county, in the hills above Zoar Station, and those on the head of Stone 
Creek and near Port Washington. In the first mentioned locality the coal 
is three feet thick, but poor. The blackband and nodular calcareous ore 
both appear above it, and have been extensively worked. At Wilhelmi’s 
ore bank, on Stone Creek, and at Port Washington, the coal is from one and 
a half to two feet thick, is taken out with the ore and used in calcining it. 
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In Stark county Coal No. 7, with its blackband ore, occurs only in the 
hilltops in Robertsville and Osnaburg, and in Carroll county only in 
Ross township, between Waynesburg and Morges, where it is worked 
by Messrs. Rhodes and Card, of Cleveland. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 7 is found in the tops of the hills both 
east and west of the Killbuck. It has herea thickness of from four to six 
feet, and is of good quality, but it has little cover, and is sparingly 
worked. No blackband ore is found over it. It varies from 43 to 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. In the eastern part of Carroll county Coal 
No. 7 is worked in various places near Mechanicstown and Waltsville. 
Thence it is traceable continuously down Big Yellow Creek to Hammonds- 
ville, and into the valley of the North Fork of Yellow Creek at Saline- 
ville. In all this region the coal is of excellent quality, and is exten- 
sively mined and shipped. At Salineville it lies 54 feet above No. 6; 
near Yellow Creek, from 50 to 70. At Salineville it is known as the 
“Salineville strip vein.” It is here the highest workable coal in the 
series, and is overlaid by 300 feet of the Barren Coal Measures, strongly 
marked by heavy beds of red shale. The crinoidal limestone (Ames 
limestone) here lies 250 feet above it, and a nodular, earthy limestone 
occurs a few feet below it. 

Toward the eastern margin of the State, Coal No. 7 lies from 50 to 60 
feet above Coal No. 6, and is there the uppermost workable seam, the 
gray and red shales of the Barren Measures reaching to the tops of the 
hills. In this section it is about three feet thick, and, as at Salineville, 
is an excellent coal. Its relations to Coal No. 6 may be well seen at 
Palestine, where it is the seam worked by Burnett and Joy, while the 
next lower coal (No. 6, “Upper Freeport,”) is the Carbon Hill seam. 
About the mouth of Yellow Creek Coal No. 7 is known as the “Groff 
vein,” and a few miles below, on the Ohio, it has been extensively worked 
at New Cumberland, in West Virginia, and on the Ohio side opposite. 
Here it is four to four and a half feet thick, and of superior quality. 
Near Steubenville this seam appears to run out, and no workable coal is 
found between the Steubenville shaft coal, No. 6, and the Pittsburgh 
seam, No. 8, an interval of over 500 feet. 

In the southern part of Carroll county, about Leesburgh, Coal No. 7 is 
well developed, acquiring a thickness of four and even locally five feet, 
and is of fair quality. It is quite largely mined in this vicinity, and in 
the corner of Harrison along the railroad. Thence it is traceable by a 
continuous line of outcrop into the valley of the Stillwater, and up that 
valley to Freeport, near which place it dips to the south and east below 
the surface and disappears. In all this region it is practically without 
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the blackband, but is covered with a black shale which is highly ferru- 
ginous, and sometimes contains a few inches of good ore. On the Still- 
water and in northern Guernsey county Coal No. 7 is generally overlain, 
not immediately, but at a distance of a few feet, by a heavy bed of sand- 
stone, which is often a conglomerate coarser than that over No. 6, the 
pebbles sometimes attaining the size of a hickory nut. This conglomer- 
ate may be seen in Tuscarawas county, overlying the blackband and No. 7, 
in the hills between New Philadelphia and in the valley of the Connot- 
ton. It is here succeeded above by the brilliantly colored shales of the 
Barren Measures, which are never found below Coal No. 7. 

By Prof. Stevenson, who has traced all the lower coals through from 
the Tuscarawas valley to the National Road, the coal so largely mined at 
Cambridge, Guernsey county, is supposed to be our Coal No. 7. It is 
also the “ Alexander” coal of Muskingum county, thought by Prof: 
Andrews to be the “Sheridan,” or “ Bayley’s Run” coal, which reaches 
through, almost uninterruptedly, to the Ohio river. By many persons 
this seam is believed to be further extended into north-eastern Kentucky, 
and there to be the famous “ Coalton,” or “ Ashland” coal, so much used 
in iron-making. This identification is, however, somewhat conjectural. 

In Muskingum county the Alexander coal (No. 7) is of varying thick- 
ness and value, but it is reported by Prof. Andrews to attain in some 
localities—Brush Creek and Wayne townships—a thickness of six feet. 
At the mines of Mr. William Alexander, in Washington township, it is 
extensively worked, and has a good reputation. In this region it lies 
from eighty to ninety feet above the horizon of Coal No. 6, and is repre- 
sented by Prof. Andrews to have a limestone with iron ore a few feet 
below it. In Perry county this is the second seam above the “Great vein,” 
from which it is separated by an interval of from seventy to ninety feet, 
the “ Norris coal” (6a) lying from forty to sixty feet below it. On Snow 
Fork the three seams may be seen in the same section at various places. 
Coal No. 7 is here from three to five feet in thickness, with limestone 
and iron ore generally visible below it. In Athens county Coal No. 7 is 
apparently represented by the Bayley’s Run coal. This is the seam 
most extensively worked, and regarded as the most important in the 
county, though hereafter it may be overshadowed by the working of the 
Nelsonville seam below drainage. The Bayley’s Run coal has been very 
fully described by Prof. Andrews in his reports on Athens county, and 
it is recognized as one of the most valuable coal seams of southern Ohio. 
Its thickness in Athens county is generally from four and a half to 
five feet. It is a coking coal, which usually contains considerably 
more sulphur than Coal No. 6, but in many localities it seems to be 
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pure enough to make an excellent coke. Prof. Andrews regards the 
Ferriferous limestone, with its coal, as representing, in Jackson, Gallia 
and Lawrence counties, the horizon of the Nelsonville seam, and recog- 
nizes the “Alexander” and “Bayley’s Run” coal in the “Sheridan” coal, 
which lies seventy or eighty feet above. Ifthis identification is correct, 
the “Newcastle” coal, which is the first seam above the Ferriferous lime- 
stone, and from twenty to thirty feet above it, holds about the position 
of the “ Norris” coal of Perry county, and may be identical with it. 


ANALYBES OF CoaL No. 7. 


1. Joy and Burnett, New Palestine, Columbiana county............... Wormley. 
2. Salineville Strip vein, Salineville, $6 Naa eae onen ove “ 
3. New Cumberland coal, Elliotsville, Jefferson county unsre nenne “6 
4. Taylor’s coal, Holmes county............ ssc sovcscces sossesces sossccees on “6 
5. Jacob Buckstone’s coal, Mechanicstown, Carroll county......... . “ 
6. Cambridge coal, Guernsey County ........ sosssnonennennnenn nennen sonsnnen “ 
7. E. D. Nyce, Center township, Guernsey county ............ seo onen. “ 
8. Alexander coal, Perry township, Muskingum county ............. “ 
9. Bayley’s Run coal, Trimble township, Athens county.............. “ 
10. Sheridan coal 





Specific gravity .......0.... ssssses 


Moisture .....000. ccccccece nennen cecees 
Volatile combustible 
Fixed carbon ......... ccscescee covecs 
Ash 
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THE BARREN COAL MEASURES. 


By the Pennsylvania geologists the term Barren Measures was given 
to the strata lying between the Mahoning sandstone and the Pittsburgh 
coal, in western Pennsylvania. These consist of alternations of sand- 
stone, shale, and limestone, to the thickness of about 400 to 500 feet. For 
the most part this series consists of shales which are peculiarly high- 
colored, being often bright yellow, red or blue, or red and yellow mottled. 
They constitute a peculiar feature in the geological column, and one 
which serves to identify the horizon at a glance, as no such shales are 
found above or below. With these are interstratified numerous layers 
of nodular, frequently ferruginous, limestone. Here and there streaks 
of coal run through the strata, but they rarely become of workable thick- 
ness; and this is emphatically, as its name indicates, barren ground. At 
the summit of this series lies the Pittsburgh limestone, and above this 
the great Pittsburgh coal seam (Coal No. 8, or H), the first and lowest of 
the upper coals. 

Coming westward into Ohio, we find the Barren Coal Measures holding 
for a long distance almost precisely the character I have described. They 
are found to contain, however, in Columbiana county, even at the Penn- 
sylvania line, a workable scam of coal, our No. 7, above the place of the 
Mahoning sandstone. This may be the representative of the Elk Lick 
coal of Pennsylvania, or, as likely, a new element introduced into the 
series. In either case it is so continuous and important a coal seam, 
and is so closely associated with our group of lower coals, that I have 
classed it with them. Near Steubenville, again, we find the Barren 
Measures as completely barren as they are in Pennsylvania. Coal No.7 has 
there run out, and throughout the entire interval of 502 to 564 feet between 
Coal No. 6—the Steubenville shaft coal—and the Pittsburgh seam, which 
crowns the hills in the vicinity, no coal of workable thickness is found. 
Just at this point the Barren Measures are mostly shales, but on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and on the Virginia side of the Ohio for some miles 
above, they are replaced by heavy beds of sandstone.* 


* I may bere remark in passing that this region was peculiar for the formation of 
sandstones almost throughout the Coal Measures, as will be seen by reference to the 
sections given by Mr. Briggs in the annual report of the Geological Survey of Vir- 
ginia, under Prof. William B. Rogers. From these we learn that at New Cumberland, 
below Coal No. 7, sandstones fill nearly the entire space and cut all other coals to 
Coal No. 3, while on the opposite side of the river, a little above, this interval is 
filled for the most part with shales, and contains three workable seams of coal. A 
little further down the river, in Vineyard Hill, opposite Steubenville, which lies 
entirely above the place of Coal No. 7, that coal is cut out, and the Barren Measures 
are composed mostly of sandstone, as remarked above. 
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In western Columbiana county the Barren Measures are finely shown 
in the range of high hills which border Yellow Creek. The section here 
shows most of this lower coal group well developed; about Hammonds- 
ville, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, all of workable thickness ? at Salineville, coals 
Nos. 6 and 7 only above drainage. Over these the hills rise to the height 
of 350 feet, and are for the most part composed of gray, yellow, and red 
shales; the latter predominating and giving a marked character to the 
landscape. Two thin seams of coal are here seen in the Barren Meas- 
ures, but neither more than a few inches thick. Of these the upper lies 
just over the crinoidal limestone at a distance of about 250 feet above the 
Salineville Strip vein (No. 7). The crinoidal limestone is one of the 
most constant elements in the Barren Measures, as it runs through the 
entire series of counties underlaid by this group. . This is Prof. An- 
drews’s Ames limestone, and is frequently mentioned in his reports on the 
southern counties. Its normal place is 140 to 150 feet below the Pitts- 
burgh coal ;* and in the central and southern portions of the State it is 
so constant in its presence and position that it forms a most useful guide. 
This is illustrated by the fact that the late Prof. Hodge, when con- 
nected with the survey, in making a reconnoisance of Jefferson, Harrison, 
and Carroll counties, used to call it the “blessed little limestone,” thereby 
expressing his appreciation of its usefulness and reliability as a geologi- 
cal guide. In south-castern Ohio the Ames limestone is reported by 
Prof. Andrews to be as universal in its distribution and as inflexible in 
its position as farther north. It also has considerable paleontological 
interest, as it has furnished us a long list of fossils, which will be found 
enumerated in the reports of Prof. Stevenson. These are for the most 
part species common to other portions of the Coal Measures, but among 
them are some fish teeth which I have obtained from no other stratum. 
These are Petalodus Alleghaniensis and Peripristis, n. sp. I have also col- 
lected these fossils from the same limestone at Pittsburgh, and they may 
perhaps be characteristic of it. 

In central and southern Ohio the Barren Measures are less barren than 
farther north and east. The beds of coal which occur in them are more 
numerous, and they locally attain, in several instances, workable dimen- 
sions. They are, however, much smaller and less continuous than those 
of the lower or upper groups. In Carroll county one of these coals is 
seen at Harlem Springs, and is called the Harlem coal. It is mined in 


* This interval increases, however, toward the east. At Steubenville the crinoidal 
limestone is 225 feet below the Pittsburgh coal, and in western Pennsylvania it is 
350 feet before the limestone is lost sight of. 
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several places; isa little over two feet in thickness—a very pure, semi- 
cannel coal, but, like all the coals of the barren group, it is unreliable. 
This is found directly beneath the crinoidal limestone, and is numbered 
coal 7b by Prof. Stevenson. Coal No. 7a, in the same region, is 65 to 90 
feet below the last mentioned, and is usually but a few inches in thickness. 

In Jefferson county two seams of cannel coal are found high up in the 
Barren Measures, but they art of poor quality, and are local. 

In Muskingum and Guernsey counties the Barren Measures contain 
more coal and limestone than farther north and east; but none of the 
coals have any considerable value or constancy. The thickness of the 
group is here from 300 to 350 feet, or about 100 feet less than on the 
Ohio at Steubenville. In this estimate I include only the strata between 
the Sheridan and Pomeroy coals—t. e., between No.7 and No. 8. This 
interval in southern and central Ohio can hardly be called the Barren 
Measures; but it contains no seams of coal which in permanence and 
dimensions compare with those above and below. Prof. Andrews re- 
ports a limestone which traverses the Barren Measures in central and 
southern Ohio at a distance of about 225 feet below the Pomeroy coal. 
This he calls the “Cambridge” limestone. It is not distinctly recog- 
nizable in the counties lying north of the National Road. 


THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio, as in Pennsylvania, the interest in the Upper Coal Measures 
centers mainly in the Pittsburgh seam, as this is by far the most impor- 
tant both as regards thickness and persistence. By the Pennsylvania 
geologists it has been denominated Coal No. 8, or H, according as num- 
bers or letters were used to designate the seams in ascending order. As 
has been already learned from the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal 
forms No. 8 of the Ohio series, being the first workable seam of the 
upper group. Above this we have on the Ohio three workable coals, 
with three or four smaller ones distributed through three hundred feet 
of strata, which have the same general character with those that com- 
pose the Lower Coal Measures—i. e., they are alternations of fire-clay, 
coal, shale, limestone, and sandstone. In the interior of the State the 
Upper Coal Measures form a group of equal or greater thickness, but 
they contain a smaller number of workable coal seams. That which has 
been called by Prof. Andrews the “Cumberland” seam is almost the only 
one that deserves to be classed with the strongly marked and wide-spread 
seams which compose the lower group. There are also comparatively 
few deposits of iron ore in the Upper Coal Measures, and none of the fire- 
clays are, so far as yet known, equal to those under Coals No. 3, No. 5 and 
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No. 1, which in Scioto, Columbiana, Jefferson, Tuscarawas, and Summit 
rival the coal seams in economic value, and supply the materials by 
which great industries are sustained. It will be noticed also that none 
of the upper coals, so far as yet examined, are open-burning, and capable. 
of use in the raw state as furnace fuels. In one respect only can supe- 
riority be claimed for the Upper Coal Measures over the Lower, and that 
is, in their hydraulic lime. As has been béfore mentioned, some of the 
limestones of the lower group occasionally become earthy, and are capa- 
ble of furnishing hydraulic lime of fair quality. The locks of the Sandy 
and Beaver Canal were laid up with cement manufactured from one of 
the lower limestones. In the Upper Coal Measures, however, under Coal 
No. 9, is a stratum of hydraulic limestone, from which is manufactured 
a large amount of cement, proved by ample tests to be fully equal in 
quality to any other made in this country. 

The following section of the Upper Coal Measures, as they appear along 
the Ohio, has been prepared at my request by Prof. Stevenson: 


SECTION OF THE UPPER COAL AND BARREN MEASURES. 


Feet. | No. Strata. Feet. 











7 9 | Shale and sandstone. ) = 50 to 100 

40 || 8 | Shale ............... cceeee 5 2to 10 

to 2 || 7 | Coal No. 7a@ ...... nennen oe! lto 6 

70 || 6 |Fire-clay ceeececenercen B 1 

to 6 || 5 | Sandstone and shale. = 50 

to 40 || 4 | Coal No. 7 (F)......... ei Oto 5 

30 | Coal No.11( Waynesburg). 14$to 4 || 3 | Fire-clay ............... 3 

29 | Fire-clay ......c.sccccsoesecees 1 || 2 | Limestone .............. @| 2to 10 

28 | Sandstone and shale........ 50 || 1 | Mahoning sandstone J * |.........0 un. 
27 | Limestone ......... nennen nenn 6 In Belmont county the 
26 | Sandstone ......... ssececsee cee 45 section between coals Nos. 
25 | Coal No. 10.....0c0e ceccee cooeee 3to 6 8 and 9 differs somewhat 
24 | Fire-clay .......cccsccccsecee oes 3 from the above, owing to 
23 | Sandstone ...... .cscecee rennen 35 to 40 intercalated beds, and is 

22 | Coal No. QD ..ccccove coscsces soeee 24 as follows: 

21 | Fire-clay ......cccccce ceceee eee $ || 11 | Coal No. Q.....cce ccccesece sees 24 

20 | Limestone ......... ser seoeee 30 to 70 || 10 | Limestone ......... ....06 00000. 70 

19 | Black shale ................. 2to 10 || 9 | Coal No. 86 ........5 snennenen en 2to 4 

18 | Coal No. 8(Pittsburgh, H)| 4to 8 || 8 | Fire-clay .........cc.ssccesseees 2 

17 | Fire-clay ............00 ) "5 3 || 7 | Sandstone ......... scscssee ove 5 to 35 
16 | Limestone .............. = 4 to 30 6 | Coal No. 8b, with shale 

15 | Shale and sandstone. S 110 (Sewickley) sereossnenenneree 1 

14 | Shale .......0. csseeeoe ove 5 to 10 |} 5 | Limestone ......... .....0000 en. 20 

13 | Crinoidal limestone. [=| 2to 8 || 4 | Coal No. 8a (Redstone)... 14 

12 | Shale ...c...c.scssssees ons ©! 14017 || 3 | Limestone .oc.c.c.eccs0es oocces 25 

11 | Coal No. 76 (G)........ | S $to 4 || 2 | Shales ...... 00.0... ccscceeee ove 5 

10 | Fire-clay .............. g 2 || 1 | Coal No. 8 (Pittsburgh) ... 8 

CoaL No. 8. 


Coal No. 8, or the Pittsburgh seam, enters Ohio in Jefferson county, 
where it caps the hills north and west of Steubenville, about 500 feet 
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above the river and Coal No. 6, and reaches to about the south line of 
Carroll. Going thence southward, it exhibits two lines of outcrop, one 
in the valley of the Ohio, the other traversing the interior in a tortuous 
but generally south-west direction. At Knoxville and Richmond the 
coal seam is from three to four and a half feet in thickness, generally with 
little cover and of poor quality; thence to Steubenville it is interrupted 
but southward from this point it is mined almost continuously to and 
below Wheeling. The dipishererapid. At Mingo it lies 360 feet above 
the river, 513 feet above Coal No. 6, where mined in the shaft. At 
Lagrange it is a little higher than at Mingo, being 378 feet above the 
Ohio. At Rush Run it is 306 feet above the river, 511 feet above Coal 
No. 6. At Tiltonville it is 230, Martin’s Ferry 148, Kirkwood 135, and 
at Bellaire 120 feet above the river level. At Wegee it is 15 feet, and at 
Moundsville 80 feet below the Ohio. Throughout this region its thick- 
ness varies from five to nine feet, the coal varying somewhat in quality, 
but always highly coking. It is generally a double bed, consisting of 
two or more beds separated by partings of fire-clay or shale. 

Along its western line of outcrop Coal No. 8 passes through Jefferson, 
Harrison, and Belmont into Guernsey, where it crosses the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. It also forms several outliers, or small islands, in 
Guernsey, produced by the folds in the strata, to which reference has 
been already made. South of the railroad it passes through Muskingum, 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs to Pomeroy, where it crosses the Ohio, and 
is extensively mined. Throughout this long line of outcrop the Pitts- 
burgh coal may be said to be continuous, though it exhibits considerable 
local diversity of dimensions and character. In Muskingum county it is 
quite thin, sometimes not more than one foot in thickness, and it is evi- 
dent that we are there on the extreme western margin of the great basin 
in which it was formed. In Morgan, Athens, and Meigs counties, the 
Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy, seam assumes much greater importance, varying 
from five to nine feet in thickness. It is there often divided by one or 
several partings, as it is so prone to be elsewhere. In Homer township, 
Morgan county, it is reported by Prof. Andrews to have an aggregate 
thickness of eight to nine feet in two nearly equal benches, with a clay 
parting of one foot. On Federal Creek, Bearne township, Athens county, 
the Pomeroy seam is from eight to nine feet thick, exclusive of a parting 
of shale and clay one foot or more in thickness. The eoal is here bright, 
black, and of a very serviceable quality. It has the typical character of 
the Pittsburgh coal, being highly coking, but with more sulphur than 
at Pittsburgh or Pomeroy. In other localities in Athens and Morgan 
the seam is smaller, is frequently without partings, and furnishes a very 
pure and useful coal. 
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In Meigs county Coal No. 8 underlies a large part of the surface, 
maintains a thickness of from four to six feet, and yields a coal which is 
highly esteemed as both a steam and mill coal. It is very largely mined 
at Pomeroy and vicinity, and many thousand tons have been annually 
shipped from this point for many years. The coal from this region is so 
well known that no description is required of it. 

In the report on Belmont county by Prof. J. J. Stevenson a detailed 
description will be found of our upper coals, and sume facts of special 
interest are there reported in regard to the Pittsburgh seam. He appar- 
ently demonstrates that while in western Belmont county it is a single 
seam, on the Ohio at Bellaire it is represented by four coals, three of 
whieh occupy the space between Coal No. 8 and Coal No. 9, this interval 
having been increased from fifty feet at Barnesville to one hundred and 
fifty feet on the river. By carefully tracing Coal No. 8 and its associated 
strata along their western line of outcrop to Steubenville, and thence 
down the valley of the Ohio to Bellaire, he demonstrated the continuity 
of the large coal at Bellaire with that at Salesville and Barnesville; and 
since Coal No. 10 certainly, and Coal No. 9 probably, are continuous, 
each on its proper horizon, the three coals above the Pittsburgh in the 
Bellaire section seem to have no representative in the western part of 
Belmont county, unless Coal No. 8 is the equivalent of the entire group 
below No. 9 on the Ohio. It is Prof. Stevenson’s opinion that Coals Nos. 
8a, 8b, and 8c—the three seams above the Pittsburgh in the Bellaire 
section —are offshoots from Coal No. 8, and that they all run together. 
From the facts which he reports this would seem to be an almost neces- 
sary conclusion. 

Whether they are connected with the Pittsburgh coal or are independ- 
ently intercalated seams, they afford evidence of unequal subsidence of 
neighboring portions of the coal area during the deposition of the Pitts- 
burgh coal. This has occasioned immense disparity in the intervals 
between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 at the east and west ends of Belmont 
county, and gives us fresh proof of the fallacy of the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 8. 


No. 1. Lagrange (average), Jefferson county...... ces. sceses ononunnee senses Wormley. 
« 2. David Brown, Pease township, Belmont county we esceee ceccenees “ 
“« 3. R, Crawford, 6 Feces annnenne “ 
« 4, J. Culderhead, Short Creek township, Harrison county sonen “ 
“ 65. Allison’s bank (average of 3), Harrison county.........00.ssese “ 
“ 6. Federal Creek, Athens County «u... sss cssssees sevens eevee sure “ 
“« 7. Pomeroy coal, Pomeroy, Meigs county... ...0scssosessecee secene “6 
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ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 8. 


















Specific gravity......... . ; . 1.266 

Moisture............ anno 1.45 1.00 1.30 2.80 

Volatile combustible..| 36.35 34.20 32.50 34.20 

Fixed carbon ...... ...... 57.95 59.40 63.50 59.40 

Ash 00.00. cccccecee soveccees 4.25 5.40 2.90 3.60 
100.00 | 100.00 

Sulphur ............eeeen 2.72 2.63 


Coat Seams No. 9 To No. 13. 


The coals higher than the Pittsburgh seam have, in Ohio, comparatively 
little value. In this respect our Upper Coal Measures exhibit a marked 
contrast with those in West Virginia, where locally the Redstone, Sewick- 
ley, and Waynesburg seams are all of great importance, and locally rival 
in value the Pittsburgh bed, magnificent as it is in its proportions. 
Prof. Stevenson, who has spent some years in the study of the Coal 
Measures of West Virgiria, thinks that the coals I have mentioned are 
represented respectively by Coals Nos. 8a (Redstone), 8) (Sewickley), 
and 11 (Waynesburg) of the section in eastern Belmont county. Of 
these, the Redstone and Sewickley have their greatest development at 
the east, thin out rapidly westward, and scarcely pass the Ohio, as, though 
recognized in the Bellaire section, they are there less than one foot in 
thickness, and have disappeared ‘at Barnesville. The Waynesburg coal 
Prof. Stevenson finds represented by an exceedingly variable seam which 
passes through the highlands of Belmont county, and from its change- 
ableness is called locally the “ jumping six-foot seam.” 

Coal No. 8c, of the Bellaire section, is what is known as the ‘Glencoe 
coal.” This is supposed by Prof. Stevenson to be a bed of very limited 
extent. Along the east front of Belmont county it is generally work- 
able, and attains a maximum thickness of four feet; but it thins out 
rapidly northward along the Ohio, and is scarcely known beyond the 
county line. At Barnesville, on the Central Ohio Railroad, it has en- 
tirely disappeared ; and it is also said by Prof. Stevenson to grow thin- 
ner passing eastward from Wheeling. 

Coals No.9 and No. 10 of Prof. Stevenson’s section are both thin along 
the Ohio, but are persistent, and No. 10 thickens toward the west. This 
shows that they were formed in a basin of which the deepest portion lay 
in that direction. Traced on the north and west to the limits of the 
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area of the upper coals, one or both of them are usually present, except 
where locally cut out by beds of sandstone. Coal No. 9 lies immediately 
upon the limestone over the Pittsburgh coal, and this limestone thins 
toward the north and west, letting down Coal No. 9 on to Coal No. 8. At 
Cadiz, Harrison county, Coal No. 9 is two feet thick; at York, Jefferson 
county, it is one and a half feet thick; at Unionport and Knoxville, in 
Jefferson county, it has disappeared, and Coal No. 8 is covered in one place 
by 85 feet and in the other by 100 feet of sandstone and shale, upon which 
Coal No. 10 rests. Toward the west from Wheeling, Coal No. 9 seems to 
disappear, and the interval between the Pittsburgh seam and Coal No. 10 
is represented by Prof. Stevenson to be, in western Belmont and Harrison 
counties, filled by a great mass of sandstone, in places more than 100 feet 
in thickness. This sandstone, he says, has been deposited by currents 
which have extensively cut away Coal No. 9 and, locally, Coal No. 8. 

Coal No. 10 is a very persistent seam, and locally attains considerable 
importance; but in Harrison, Jefferson, and Belmont it is of far less 
value than the Pittsburgh seam. It is frequently a double bed. At 
Badgersburg the coal is six feet seven inches thick, in two benches, sepa- 
rated by one foot eight inches of shale and clay. At Flushing the upper 
bench is one foot two inches, the parting one foot four inches, and the 
lower coal three to four feet in thickness. At New Athens, Harrison 
county, the seam is divided into three benches, of which the upper is 
ten inches, the middle four feet eight inches, and the lowest four inches, 
the partings being respectively two feet and three feet in thickness. In 
Jefferson county Coal No. 10 becomes much thinner, and it is little more 
than a bituminous shale, two to three feet thick. (Stevenson.) 

What the extension of Coal No. 10 toward the south and west is, can- 
not be accurately stated. We have reason to believe, however, that it is 
the same as that mined at Cumberland, Muskingum county, called by 
Prof. Andrews the Cumberland coal. This lies, according to his descrip- 
tion, about 100 feet above Coal No. 8, and runs through the counties of 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs, to the Ohio river. In this region it varies 
from two to six feet in thickness, and is frequently divided by one or 
more partings of clay or shale. It usually is associated with much lime- 
stone, above and below, and Mr. W. J. Herdman, who traced it through 
nearly to the Ohio river, has furnished me a section from Morgan county, 
in which the Cumberland seam is overlaid by 160 feet of strata, largely 
made up of limestone. 

Coal No. 11 has been referred to in a preceding page as the represent- 
ative of the Waynesburg and the “ jumping six-foot seam.” It is locally 
.of some economic value in Belmont county, but both in quality and 
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dimensions is very unreliable. Its characteristic features are well shown 
in the cut west of Barnesville, where my attention was called to it by 
Prof. Stevenson.. At one end of the excavation it is barely six inches in 
thickness, while at the other it shows a total of five feet four inches, con- 
sisting of coal, one foot; shale, four inches; coal, four inches; shale, four 
inches; coal, four inches; shale, two feet; coal, one foot. Seven miles 
east from Barnesville, where it is exposed in a railroad cut, it is about 
one foot thick, and parted in the middle by a thin layer of limestone. 
Near St. Clairsville, in the same county, it is rudely worked, and shows 
three feet of very impure coal, resting almost immediately upon a foot 
of limestone. Near Bridgeport, opposite Wheeling, it is three feet six 
inches thick, roofed by six inches of impure blackband, which is over- 
lain by two feet of alternating bands of bituminous and ordinary shale. 
On a run four miles west from Bellaire, and just south of the railroad, it 
suddenly thickens out and becomes a confused mass of coal and shale, 
not less than fifteen feet thick, and totally worthless. 

In Harrison and Jefferson counties it is never more than two feet 
thick, and is seen only near the tops of the highest hills, and has no 
economical value. (Stevenson.) 

Coal No. 12 is generally found in the highlands which border the Ohio 
opposite Wheeling. It is usually from a few inches to two feet in thick- 
ness, but is locally, near the Ohio, developed into a dry coal six feet in 
thickness, but heavily charged with pyrites. 

Coal No. 13 lies same seventy feet above the last, is very thin, and has 
no practical value. It 4s limited to the summits of the divide east of 
the Ohio, on and south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIMESTONES OF THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


If it is true, as has been supposed, that Coal No. 10 of the Belmont 
section is the Cumberland coal of the south-castern counties of the State, 
it will be seen to thicken toward the west, and its basin may be said to 
lie west of the Ohio. This is also indicated by the limestones with 
which this coal is associated, and which are thinner and less numerous 
in the Upper Coal Measures of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, after 
passing above the “Great limestone,” which there lies over the Pittsburgh 
seam. We are in these facts furnished with evidence of another change of 
the center of gravity, if we may use the term, in the progressive sub- 
sidence of the Alleghany coal field. Following back the history we have 
traced, and measuring the spread of marine conditions by the reach, and 
their continuance by the thickness of the limestones, and tracing the 
local depressions of the different epochs by the thickening of ‚the de- 
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posits toward the bottom of each basin, we find that in the epoch of the 
Putnam Hill limestone the basin in which it was deposited lay almost 
entirely in Ohio, and that in its center the blue or Zoar limestone is 
buried ninety feet deeper than on its sides. 

In the epoch which succeeded the deposit of the Freeport limestone 
the locality of greatest depression was east of Ohio, as this. limestone, 
while covering a large area in western Pennsylvania, reaches continu- 
ously through but one tier of counties in Ohio. 

The center of the basin continued to be east of Ohio during the depo- 
sition of the Barren Coal Measures, as they are thickest and contain 
most limestone on or near our eastern border; are thinner, with less 
limestone and more coal, toward the west. 

During the Pittsburgh epoch, or that which immediately preceded and 
followed the deposition of the Pittsburgh coal, the area of open water 
was, as in the Upper Freeport epoch, nearly in the line of the center of 
the basin. The proof of this we find in the great deposit of limestone 
beneath and over the Pittsburgh coal at Wheeling, and other localities 
in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. After passing the Ohio 
line these limestones rapidly thin out and are replaced by mechanical 
shore deposits. It is also shown by the thickening toward the east of 
the mechanical materials which separate the Pittsburgh, Redstone, 
Sewickley, and Waynesburg seams. And yet, after the filling up of the 
water basin in which the Pittsburgh limestone was deposited, but little 
more limestone accumulated at the cast up to the close of the Carbonif- 
erous age, the open water and calcareous sediments preponderating, as 
we have seen, in Ohio. 

By tracing our Coal Measurcs into Pennsylvania, it will be found, as 
was shown by Prof. Rogers, that our most important coal seams thicken 
toward the east; as the Upper Freeport—which becomes in West Vir- 
ginia twenty feet in thickness, though nearly half slate—the Pittsburgh, 
the Redstone, the Sewickley, and the Waynesburg; while the greatest 
development of the limestones lies relatively further west in the basin. 
This fact led Prof. Rogers to conclude that the limestones of the Coal 
Measures thickened westward toward the open sea, and he supposed that 
their relative importance constantly increased until the mechanical 
sediments ceased to have any place in the series. Yet, as we learn by 
examination of the Coal Measures in Ohio, the limestones do not con- 
tinue to increase in thickness indefinitely toward the west, but, on the 
contrary, toward the western margin of the coal field they thin out and 
disappear. The reason of this I have given in the analysis of the struc- 
ture of the Cincinnati arch (Vol. I, Part I., p. 93), where I have shown 
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that its elevation took place long anterior to that of the Alleghanies, 
and at the close of the Lower Silurian. Hence, during the Devonian 
and Carboniferous ages, it constituted a long, narrow island, which ex- 
tended as far south as Tennessee, and the basin in which our coal beds 
were formed was bounded at the west by that ridge. This proves that 
there was no connection between the Illinois and Alleghany coal fields, 
and therefore our limestones, beds of coal, and even sheets of mechanical 
material—sandstones, shales, and conglomerates—all came to an edge, 
or ran out on the flanks of the old Cincinnati arch. For a very good 
reason, therefore, the limestones could not thicken in that direction 
indefinitely. 

The reason why the limestones lie nearest to the western margin of 
the great trough which stretched from the Blue Ridge to the Cincinnati 
arch is, in my judgment, simply this: on its eastern and northern 
sides the coal basin received the drainage of quite an extensive conti- 
nental surface, and great quantities of mechanical sediments were 
brought down and spread along that shore. The western border, how- 
ever, was formed by a narrow ridge, composed of lime rock, from which 
the drainage was insignificant and calcareous; therefore, on this side, 
the clear and quiet water necessary for the deposition of limestone set 
close up to the shore. On the north and east, deltas and mud-flats were 
forming like those on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and at the mouths 
of our great rivers. A still better example of the mode of accumula- 
tion of clay, sand, etc., on that shore is seen about the head of the Gulf 
of California, where the physical condition is not unlike that of the 
Alleghany trough in Carboniferous times. . There the head of the bay is 
fling up with sediment, and shallows and mud-flats, many miles in 
width, line the shore, over which it is next to impossible to pass from 
ship to land or land to ship. 


THE EXTENT OF COAL SEAMS. 


Two very different, and even antagonistic, theories are entertained 
by geologists in regard to the area over which any individual coal seam 
may be traced. One of these is that advocated by Mr. Leo Lesquereux, 
who claims that certain coal’ strata extend not only across the entire 
breadth of the Alleghany coal field, but that these may be identified in 
Indiana, western Kentucky, and Illinois.* 





* Geological Survey of Illinois, Vol. I., p. 208; American Journal of Science, 2d 
Series, Vol. XXX., p. 367. 
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The other theory to which I have referred is, that the coal seams lie 
in a series of basins of limited extent, and that the identification of any 
one seam—except, perhaps, the Pittsburgh—throughout an area of sev- 
eral counties, is a stretch of the imagination. After somewhat extended 
observations in the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields, and careful com- 
parison of the reports made by others, I am led to believe that, as is so 
frequently the case with strongly opposed theories, the truth lies between 
the two. 

In tracing these different beds of coal from town to town and from county 
to county, they are seen to exhibit marked changes in their thickness, 
character, and relations to each other; and a section formed by the coal 
strata in one district is never quite the same as that furnished by an- 
other. Some of the seams are extremely local, occupying an area of 
perpaps not more than a few hundred acres, while others, like the Pitts- 
burgh and Nelsonville seams, underlie many thousand square miles. 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine the sections of the coal strata 
of western Pennsylvania, given by Prof. Rogers in the second volume of the 
Geology of Pennsylvania, and compare them with those now published, 
beginning at the east and passing to the west and south, will be forced 
to conclude either as I have claimed, that a skeleton or frame-work runs 
through the entire series, and that some of the strata are continuous 
over the greater part of the breadth of the north end of the Alleghany 
coal field, or that the sections taken at different points present a remark- 
able and incomprehensible series of coincidences. 

The classification of our coal strata has grown entirely out of our ex- 
perience. On first entering one of the valleys which traverse the coal 
arca, the number, order, and characters of the coal scams, with their re- 
lations to each other and the associated strata, were learned as an inde- 
pendent lesson in local geology. In passing to another valley another 
erries of outcrops was studied, and the differences and coincidences 
w.re compared. The system of sections now published is simply the 
record of observations made in the manner I have described. The 
classification of our coal seams, reported in the preceding pages, has been 
tested in various ways, and by different geologists, who have had much 
experience in this kind of work, and its general accuracy may be con- 
sidered as demonstrated. ) 

But all this shows simply the structure of the northern end of the Al- 
leghany coal basin. How far the central and southern portions of this 
great trough—750 miles in length—correspond with the northern end 
remains to be accurately determined by further investigation. The 
fıcts reported by Prof. Safford, and my own observations in Kentucky 
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and Fennessee, lead me to believe that great, and perhaps radical, differ- 
ences will be found to exist between the northern and southern portions 
of the Alleghany coal field. 

Prof Andrews has shown that important modifications have taken 
place in our northern system, even within the limits of our own State. 

In West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee these changes seem to be 
still more strongly marked, for there a lower series of coals appears to 
come in within and even beneath the Conglomerate; and it is very 
doubtful whether our leading seams can be identified there at all. The 
geological survey which has been recently revived in Kentucky, and com- 
mitted to the able supervision of Prof. N.S. Shaler, will undoubtedly throw 
much light upon this question. When he shall have filled the great geo- 
logical blank which has heretofore existed in eastern Kentucky, and the 
mysteries of the rich and intricate coal fields of West Virginia shall be un- 
raveled, the work done in Pennsylvania and Ohio can be connected with 
that of Prof. Safford in Tennessee, and the broad and interesting problems 
of the structure and history of the Alleghany coal field will approach 
solution. Till then our generalizations on this subject must be largely 
speculative, and such as are liable to be greatly modified by future obser- 
vation. 

In regard to the community of structure between the Alleghany and 
Illinois coal fields, I am compelled to say, that after some time spent in 
the examination of the coal strata of Indiana, Illinois, and western Ken- 
tucky, and a careful reading of the excellent reports of Professors Cox 
and Worthen, I have failed to find any proof of the identity that has 
been claimed. I have not been able to satisfactorily co-ordinate the 
series of coal beds of the two basins, nor can I identify any individual 
seam of the Illinois coal field by its position, its dimensions, its quality, 
its fossils, or its associated strata, with any one of ours. 

Mr. Lesquereux also claims to be able to identify the Mahoning sand- 
stone in the Coal Measures of Illinois and Kentucky. But in tracing it 
even through our portion of the Alleghany coal field I find it so often 
absent that it becomes entirely unreliable as a geological guide. That it 
has been so to Mr. Lesqucreux is evident from the fact that he has sup- 
posed that he recognized the Mahoning in the heavy sandstone which 
overlies the Pomeroy coal, and in that which contains the silicified 
trunks of Psaronius on Shade river. As a consequence, he has regarded 
the Pomeroy coal as the Upper Freeport seam,* whereas it is well estab- 
lished that it is No. 8, or the Pittsburgh coal. 


*American Journal of Science, 2d Series, Vol. XXX., p. 368. 
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We see that in Ohio the forces that distributed the Mahoning,sand- 
stone were local in their action, and it seems hardly probable that this 
epoch should have been so strongly marked over so great an area as Mr. 
Lesquereux supposes, and yet have left so inconstant a record here. 

The Cincinnati arch is also a serious impediment to the acceptance of 
the theory that the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields are identical in 
structure. We have learned in the progress of the Survey that this is a 
very old topographical feature; that it has existed since the close of the 
Silurian age, and that during the Coal Measure epoch it was a barrier 
which somewhat widely separated the two coal basins. It seems almost 
impossible, therefore, that they should have anything more than a gen- 
eral similarity of structure. 

It should be remembered that both these great troughs have been filled 
for the most part by mechanical sediments washed from their margins. 
The Alleghany coal field was filled to the depth of at least 3,000 feet at 
its center, mainly by materials washed from its eastern and northern 
shores; the Illinois coal basin to only half that depth, and it received 
its clays and sands—now sandstones and shales—from the north. Its 
structure must necessarily, therefore, be very different. 

As I have shown on the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal thins to 
an edge on the north and west within the margin of our coal area, and 
this is also true of its associate, the “Great limestone”—facts which 
afford us ocular demonstration that these strata never reached through to 
Illinois. It may be said that the two coal basins were once united at the 
southern end of the Cincinnati arch—that is, in Alabama; but there are 
strong geological reasons for doubting this. The Illinois coal field ter- 
minates in western Kentucky several hundred miles further north than 
the extremity of the Alleghany basin, and we have no proof that the 
connection has been cut away by erosion. But even if this were true, 
Safford shows that the southern extremity of the Alleghany coal field 
has a very different structure from that which we find in the Coal Meas- 
ures of Pennsylvania and Ohio and in Illinois. Hence, if the coal basins 
were once united at the far south, the connecting links in structure—such 
as the “Great limestone,” Pittsburgh coal, Nelsonville coal, and Putnam 
Hill limestone—were never formed there. It is true that in the Cum- 
berland Mountains we have only the lower coal seams, but these are cer- 
tainly very different from ours. Our Coal Measure limestones are there 
entirely wanting, and they have almost disappeared in Kentucky. This 
is a fact which has somewhat surprised and puzzled me, for we have 
heretofore supposed that the limestones of the Coal Measures marked 
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periods of subsidence when more or less of the Alleghany coal basin was 
an arm of the sea opening into the Gulf of Mexico, and broadening and 
deepening toward the south. This could not have been the case, how- 
ever, a3 we should have found the limestone sheets becoming wider and 
thicker in that direction. It therefore seems necessary to suppose that 
the sea water had access to our coal basin from the south, through a long, 
narrow channel or strait, or, what is quite as probable, by some lateral 
inlet. In either case the broadest space of open water in periods of 
submergence was as far north as southern Ohio, and while the lime- 
stones were forming the northern part of the trough was a land-locked 
bay something like that of San Francisco, rather than an arm of the sea. 

Prof. Stevenson informs me that in the “oil break” of West Virginia 
and southern Ohio, where the Barren Measures are extensively exposed, 
they contain no coals, and that the lower coal group is apparently ab- 
‘sent, with the exception, perhaps, of the upper Freeport seam. This 
gives farther illustration of the great diversity which prevailed in the 
physical oondition of different portions of the Alleghany basin, and it 
may indicate, as Prof. S. suggests, that our lower coals were deposited in 
a series of circles around the margins of the basin, only the upper coals 
stretching across. This question can only be settled, however, by a long 
series of patient and careful observations. 


THE PARALLELISM OF COAL BEAMS. 


In the “Conclusions” appended to his report contained in Volume IL, 
Prof. Andrews advances the theory that our important coal seams are 
parallel to each other; and that where, among seams supposed to be con- 
tinuous, an absence of such parallelism is discoverable, this is evidence 
of a want of continuity and identity in one or the other of those com- 
pared. Prof. Andrews accounts for this claimed parallelism by supposing 
that the different coal seams were formed at or near the line of water 
level, and that the subsidences which have caused the accumulation of 
successive layers of carbonaceous matter were continental and uniform. 
To these views I have been unable to subscribe, inasmuch as I have 
failed to detect the parallelism claimed, and, on the contrary, have, as it 
seems to me, in numerous instances, discovered very marked inequality 
in the distances that at different localities separate coal seams which are 
unmistakably continuous. 

_ This matter is plainly one for observation, not for theory or argument, 
and as the question will be inevitably settled by an appeal to facts, I 
shall confine myself to a brief statement of some of these which appear 
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to me incompatible with the view to which I have referred. So much as 
this seems to be required of me; as, if this view were accepted, it would 
destroy all confidence in the classification of our coal seams which I have 
adopted, and if true, a large part of what I have written on this subject 
is necessarily false. For the proof of the general truth of the order of 
sequence which I have reported as prevailing over most of Ohio, I must 
appeal to the series of sections published on the sheets that accompany 
this report, and to the several experienced geologists who have carefully 
gone over the ground where these sections were taken. Some of the spe- 
cific facts which seem to me to be incompatible with the theory of the 
inflexible parallelism of coal seams I give below. 

In tracing the outcrop of Coal No. 1 throughout all the counties where 
it is worked in northern Ohio, I have found this seam to be exceedingly 
variable in its level. It often shows a series of waves, or folds, in which 
the arches are sometimes as much as 50 feet higher than the basins, 
within the limits of a few hundred acres. This irregularity is well 
shown in a large number of mines that are opened in this coal in Trum- 
bull, Mahoning, and Stark counties. Perhaps no better illustration of it 
could be offered than that described by Mr. Read in his report on Trum- 
bull county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 498); since he there shows that on a tract 
of land held by one company the variation in the distance between coal 
seams No. 1 and No. 2 amounts to more than 50 feet. In this case there 
can certainly be no question in regard to the identity of the two seams 
passed through. 

A similar variation in the interval between Coals No. 3 and No. 4 is 
revealed in the shaft and borings, thirteen in number, made on the prop- 
erty of Tod, Stambaugh & Co., in the north-west corner of Carroll county. 
Here, within an area of which the diameter is 1200 feet, the distance 
between these coals varies from 20 to 45 feet. Here, also, there can be 
no question of identity, as each of the coal scams is marked by its over- 
lying limestone, and both are well known throughout, all this section of 
the State. I have myself traced these coals (Nos. 3 and 4) over more 
than two hundred miles of outcrop, and have taken sections which include 
them in many hundreds of localities. Within the range of my own ob- 
servation I have known the interval between them to vary from 20 to 90 
feet, and Prof. Stevenson reports them to be even 110 feet apart in one 
locality in north-western Guernsey county. 

The interval between Coals No. 4 and No. 6 exhibits nearly as great a 
variation as that between Coals No. 3 and No. 4. The horizon of Coal 
No. 4 is one of the most distinctly marked of any in the Coal Measures, 
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since it underlies, generally immediately, the Putnam Hill limestone. 
Coal No. 6 is equally unmistakable, as it is the thickest and most contin- 
uous of all the lower group of coals. In the valley of the Killbuck, above 
Millersburgh, Coals No. 4 and No. 6 are not more than 25 feet apart, but 
in tracing them down the Killbuck to the Tuscarawas this space con- 
stantly increases until it reaches a maximum of 100 feet. In the valley 
of the Tuscarawas I have traced these coals from Zanesville to near Mas- 
sillon. Along this line of observation the variation in the distance 
between them does not exceed 25 or 30 feet, as it follows nearly the center 
of the local basin to which reference has been made on a preceding page. 
But on either side of this basin the interval diminishes to one-fourth of 
its maximum. 

The intervals between Coals No. 6 and No. 7 I have found to vary, at 
localities examined by myself, from 54 to 100 feet, diminishing toward 
the east. 

The distance between Coals No. 6 and No. 8 has been shown by our 
measurements to vary in Jefferson county alone from 498 to 564 feet. 
Along the western line of outcrop of these coals the interval is from 400 
to 430 feet. 

The distance between the Pittsburgh coal and the Crinoidal, or Ames, 
limestone is, in central Ohio, from 140 to 150 feet, while in Jefferson 
county it is 225 feet. The two last-mentioned members of the series are 
so continuous and so strongly marked by individual characters that there 
can be no mistake about their identification ; and it is also true—here as 
in the lower intervals—that the increase or diminution is found to be 
progressive, according as the line of observation is carried in one or the 
other direction. This could be shown by reporting the intervals at vari- 
ous points intermediate between the maxima and minima which I have 
given, but this is scarcely necessary here, since many of these facts have 
been given on the preceding pages. 

The remarkable variation in the interval between Coals No. 8 and No. 
10, described in the report of Prof. Stevenson on Belmont county, has 
been alluded to in the sketch given of the Upper Coal Measures. The 
accuracy of the observations reported by Prof. S. has been called in ques- 
tion, but justice to him requires that I should state that they have been 
fully confirmed by tracing the coals which overlie the Pittsburgh seam at 
Bellaire north and west to the points of their successive disappearance ; 
while the identity of Coals No. 8 and No. 10, in their outcrops in eastern 
and western Belmont county, has been demonstrated by following them 
around through Guernsey, Harrison, and Jefferson counties, from one 
locality to the other. It has thus been proved that between Barnesville 
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and Bellaire the space between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 increases by more 
than 100 feet; establishing a fact which is fatal to the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 

Between Bellaire and Wheeling the cliff which borders the valley has 
been so much quarried away that its structure is visible almost at one 
view. The Pittsburgh coal is here very near the grade of the railroad, 
and three coal seams are seen above it. A want of parallelism is visible 
among all of them, but the most conspicuous deviation is seen in the 
first two seams above the Pittsburgh. The interval which separates 
these varics locally from twelve to thirty-five feet. Cases similar to 
those I have cited may be found in every county within the coal basin, 
but enough have been given to show that our coal seams are never abso- 
lutely parallel over any considerable area. That they are sometimes 
approximately parallel for long distances is true ; and this fact serves as 
an important general guide in tracing them. For passing from one 
series of outcrops to another, not too far away, when one well-marked 
member of the series is found we know about where to look for the others; 
but to hold rigidly to the theory of parallelism, and to deny the continu- 
ity of all coal seams which do not exhibit uniformity in the distance that 
separates them, would be to throw our whole system of coals into con- 
fusion, and render every effort for their classification abortive. 

Although this subject has, perhaps, already occupied more space than 
it deserves, I venture to call the attention of those who are interested in 
it to the results of the wide experience in coal geology which has been 
gained in other states and countries than ours. These will be found in 
the valuable papers of Prof. Dawson, contained in his “Acadian Geology,” 
the reports of Profs. Worthen and Cox on the geology of Illinois and 
Indiana, and those of Profs. Rogers and Lesley on the geology of Pennsyl- 
vania. I would also specially cite the Report of the British Coal Commis- 
sion, Vol. I., pp. 121 and 141, and the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, Geology of Wigan, by Edward Hall, p. 17. 

The economical bearings of this question will also be referred to in the 
volume of this Report devoted to Economic Geology. 


“TROUBLES” IN COAL SEAMS. 


Faults in which the displacement amounts to more than one foot are 
very rare in the Ohio coal field. Smaller ones are not at all uncommon, 
and almost every coal mine of any considerable extent will show one or 
more. These are in all respects except dimensions exact copies of the 
great faults by which the coal strata of England are so much broken up. 
The coal is frequently found cut by them more smoothly than it could 
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be done by art, since the sides of the fault are often beautifully polished, 
and present the glazed and striated surfaces which are technically called 
slickensides. Occasionally the slickensided faces are not in apposition, 
but a “clay seam” of greater or less thickness is interposed between 
them. 

The most considerable fault which has come to my knowledge in Ohio 
is one mentioned by Prof. Stevenson. This occurs in Coal No. 8, at Neff’s 
Siding, in Belmont county. Here the down-throw is about three feet. 
The peculiar polished surface so often exhibited by the sides of the 
fissure in a fault which cuts through a soft and friable coal has excited 
considerable wonder and speculation among miners. The lamine of the 
coal are generally curved downward on one side and upward on the other, 
and they are blended together as though by the action of heat. The 
whole aspect of the slickensided surface is such as would naturally lead 
one to suppose that the coal had been fused along the line of fracture, 
and yet it is quite evident that it has been affected by no greater degree 
of heat than that excited by friction; and it is not even ccrtain that 
heat has had any agency in producing slickensides in coal or other rocks. 
That a soft coal fractured without heat should not have been crushed and 
pulverized, appears at first sight somewhat remarkable; but it should 
be remembered that it has been held, as it were, in an immense vise, and 
that the masses on the opposite side of the fracture have been pressed 
together with incalculable force. This has not only held the particles 
in close juxtaposition, but has condensed and compacted them. By the 
action of a powerful hydraulic press, many substances reduced to a fine 
powder can be rendered as dense and hard as stone or ivory. Such pres- 
sure, combined with motion, has, as I conceive, produced the polished 
surfaces called slickensides. 

Horsebacks.—This name is somewhat vagyely applied to obstacles en- 
countered in mining. In coal mines it is generally used to designate a 
mass of rock which rises from the bottom, or (much more frequently) 
comes down from the roof and cuts out the coal. The “horsebacks,” 
which consist of swells of the bottom, usually represent knolls or ridges 
in the coal marsh, on which little or no peat accumulated. In some 
cases, also, the pressure of superincumbent rock seems to have partially 
squeezed out the softer carbonaceous sheet over a ridge or swell of resist- 
ant material underlying it. Such cases are, however, extremely rare. 
Nearly all the “horsebacks” met with in our coal mines have been pro- 
duced by currents of water, which have more or less completely cut away 
the coal, and have deposited in its place sand, afterward hardened into 
sandstene. When, however, the current which produced the excavation 
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did not carry sand, the channel was filled with a finer sediment, now 
forming shale or fire-clay. 

Sometimes a sheet of rock is encountered in working a coal seam, 
which evidently consists of material washed into a fissure that was at one 
time opened through the coal and associated strata. Where this mate- 
rial was sand, we now find a wall of sandstone—perhaps a foot or more 
in thickness—and this is also, though improperly, called a horseback. 
Where clay was deposited in the fissure, this forms what is known as a 
‘“‘clay seam,” a troubleeome but not serious impediment in mining. As 
might be expected, these sheets of clay and stone very frequently occupy 
the space between the walls of a fault. 

Duplication of Coal Seams.— We occasionally hear of a coal seam sud- 
denly swelling to two or three times its normal thickness. Two marked 
instances of this kind have come under my observation. Both of these 
are in Coal No. 5, in Tuscarawas county—one in the mine of Mr. Holden, 
at Mineral Point, the other on the lands of the Zoar Community, two 
miles west.of the village of Zoar, and five miles distant from the first- 
mentioned locality. The normal thickness of Coal No. 5 in this region 
is three and a half to four feet, but along the line of disturbance it is 
found to:be entirely removed over a narrow belt, and on the south side of 
this it is thickened to nine or ten, and even, in one place, to thirtcen 
feet. Here it is plain that the phenomena were produced by lateral pres- 
sure, by which the coal was slipped from the fire-clay and pushed over 
on to an adjacent belt, where it is, of course, doubled in thickness. 
These interesting cases will be described more in detail in the report on 
Tuscarawas county. 

Bowlders in Coal Seams.—Quite a number of bowlders of rock foreign 
to the localities where found have been met with in the coal seams of 
Ohio. One of these is mentioned by Prof. Andrews in the Report of 
Progress for 1870, p. 78. It was a rounded bowlder of quartzite, seven- 
teen inches in its longer and twelve inches in its shorter diameter, and 
was found partially imbedded in :the surface of the Nelsonville coal, at 
Zaleski. Another bowlder was found by myself in the blackband iron ore, 
which forms a parting in Coal No. 1, at Mineral Ridge, Mahoning coun- 
ty. This was some four inches in diameter, angular, and not rounded, 
and was composed of talcose slate. 

These and similar stones found in the coal‘I have supposed were en- 
tangled in the roots of trees, and thus floated and dropped. The black- 
band ore which contained the bowlder found in Mahoning county is 
simply a highly ferruginous, bituminous shale or cannel, which marks a 
local and temporary submergence of the marsh where Coal No. 1 was 
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forming. This is proved by the fact that the blackband is fuil of the 
shell of Estheria, a bivalve, aquatic crustacean. We know that at the 
time of the formation of Coal No. 1 rivers flowed down from the north 
into the coal basin, and there is little doubt that a tree uprooted on the 
banks of one of these streams carried with it a fragment of the rocky 
ledge on which it grew. Floating trees, holding stones in their roots, are 
often noticed in our great rivers at times of flood; and I have seen a 
mass of gold-bearing quartz taken from the alluvial deposits of the Mis- 
sissippi, near Memphis, which must have been brought from Wyoming 
or Montana in the way I have described. 


On the preceding pages I have reviewed the geological structure of our 
portion of the Alleghany coal field. The subject is one of considerable 
interest, and it has been treated somewhat in detail, and yet it is so sug- 
gestive and fruitful that it is necessarily imperfectly presented in this 
chapter. The reports on the different counties that lie within the coal 
area are more properly the media through which details of geological 
structure are described. These are filled with facts which it is hoped 
will serve to make this sketch somewhat more comprehensible than it 
would be if it stood alone. 

The series of sections of the Coal Measures which I have prepared for 
publication with this volume will, I think, make it easy to follow the 
descriptions traced, and it is hoped that they will themselves afford evi- 
dence in favor of the truth and fitness of the classification of our coal 
seams which I have adopted, that will be far more satisfactory and influ- 
ential than any argument. I think no one can follow with the eye 
the common elements that run through these sections without being 
convinced that there is more system and harmony in the structure of our 
coal field than some of our writers on the subject have been willing to 
concede. 

I should say further, that the economical aspects of the subject now 
considered—i. ¢., the arrangement, connection, reach, and identity of 
coal seams, as also their chemistry and technology—will form an impor- 
tant part of the volume on Economic Geology, which, in due course, will 
follow next in order to those now published. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE COAL MEASURES. 


So much space has already been allotted to the geology of our Coal 
Measures that little remains for their paleontology. But this is a sub- 
ject that belongs properly in another volume, and it will be considered 
there more fully than would be possible in any circumstances here. I 
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shall, therefore, confine myself in this chapter to a few words in reference 
to the strictly geological bearing of the fossils contained in the Coal 
Measures. 

The question is often asked how far the plant impressions that are 
found associated in such abundance with the coal strata are characteris- 
tic of the different seams; and hence, how far can they be used as means 
for their identification. This is a subject which has engaged my atten- 
tion through many years, during which I have collected fossil plants 
from most of our Coal Measure area and strata. The result of my ob- 
servations is the conviction that com aratively little use can be made of 
fossil plants in the classification of .coal seams. Many species run 
entirely through the series, and most are common to two or more coals. 
With the exception of Coal No. 1, which has a very abundant flora, and 
one that contains many plants not yet found elsewhere, I know of noone 
of our coal strata that can be certainly identified by its fossil plants. In 
a general way, our Carboniferous flora may be divided into three stages, 
as follows: 

1st. The Lower Carboniferous flora, represented chiefly by the remark- 
able group of fossil plants collected by Prof. Andrews, and described in 
the Paleontological portion of this Report. This flora has the greatest 
affinity with the Sub-Carboniferous and Devonian floras of West Vir- 
ginia described by Prof. Fontaine, and of New York, Maine and Canada, 
so fully illustrated in the admirable reports of Prof. J. W. Dawson. 

2d. The flora of the Conglomerate and Coal No. 1. This comprises 
probably one-half of all the species of fossil plants found in Ohio. In 
the Conglomerate the more delicate plants are rarely preserved, as in the 
coarse sandstones they have been destroyed by the trituration to which 
they were subjected. Trunks of Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Calamites, and 
nuts (Trigonocarpon) are, therefore, what we generally find in this forma- 
tion. In some localities, however, beds of shale, intercalated with the 
upper layers of the Conglomerate, have yielded me several species of 
ferns, all of which are identical with those found over Coal No.1. The 
flora of the lower coal is, as has been said, exceedingly rich. No careful 
enumeration of its species has been made, but they amount to not less 
than one hundred and fifty. This is the special home of the giant lyco- 
pods—Lepidodendron, Lepidophloios, and Sigillaria. The number of species 
of these genera has been greatly multiplied by describing under distinct 
names different portions of the plant—as root, stem, branches, leaves, 
and fruit—and also their stages of growth and varietal phases; but we 
may safely say that three-fourths of all the species of these genera found 
in Ohio are peculiar to the lower coal. The same is true of the Oulamites 
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and the fruits, such as Trigonocarpum, Cardiocarpum, and Rhabdocarpum. 
Among ferns this flora is specially rich in Sphenopteris and Hymenophyl- 
istes, of which several new species will be found described in the palson- 
tological portion of this volume. Many well-known species. found here 
may be mentioned—Sphenopteris latifolia, Brong.; 8. macilenta, L. and H. ; 
8. obtusiloba, Brong.; S. Gravenhorstii, Brong.; S. Dubuissonis, Brong. ; 
S. artemisizfolia, Brong. ; S. Newberryi, Lesq., etc. Of Odontopteris the only 
species I have seen in Ohio—with the exception of a new one that occurs 
at a higher level—are found with the lower coal. Alethopteris is repre- 
sented by a great number of individuals, the roof-shales in some }luces 
being thickly matted with them, but the number of species is small. In 
Ohio A. lonchitica, Brong., is found abundantly in connection with the 
lower coal, and, so far as my observation has extended, nowhere else. 
But in Indiana it occurs at a higher level ; and in Nova Scotia, according 
to Dawson, it runs through the entire series. A. Serlüi, Brong., I have 
never seen in the flora of the lower coal, but it is found abundantly in 
some localities over Coal No.5. The Neuropterids are common in the 
flora of the lower coal and comprise a number of species, such as Neurop- 
teris cordata, Brong.; N. hirsuta, Lesq.; N. acutifolia, Brong. ; N. tenuifolia, 
Sternb. ; N. Loshii, Brong. Neuropteris fleruosu, Sternb., so common with 
the upper coals, I have never seen in the flora..f Coal No. 1. Of Hymen- 
ophyllites we have H. furcatus, Brong., H. spinosu: Goep., and several new 
species. Of the genus Pecopteris very few species are found here, as it is 
much more characteristic of the upper coal flora. Among the commonest 
is Pecopteris plumosa, Brong., one of the most beautiful ferns of the coal 
flora. As might have been anticipated from the abundance of Calamites 
in the flora of Coal No. 1, Sphenophyllum, Asterophyllites, and Annularia 
are found in abundance. Sphenophyllum erosum is common, but Sph. 
Schlotheimiti, Brong., so far as my observation extends, belongs to the 
upper flora. The most common Annularia is a small one, which has been 
considered identical with A. sphenophylloides, Ung., but it is quite dis- 
tinct from the variety or species described as A. brevifolia by Brong., and 
» Which does not occur below Coal No. 4. Perhaps the most peculiar and 
striking plants of the flora of Coal No. 1 are Whittleseya elegans, Newb. ; 
Antholithes priscus, Newb.; Neriopteris lanceolata, Newb.; Polysporia mirabilis, 
Newb., and the species of Alethopteris and Odontopteris described in our 
first volume. 
3d. The flora of the Middle and Upper Coal Measures. This begins 
with Coal No. 4, and is characterized by the great abundance of ferns, 
and especially of Pecopterids. Here we first find Pecopteris arborescens, 
Brong.; P. cyathia, Brong.; P. arguta, Brong.; P. oreopteridius, etc. Dictyop- 
12 
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teris obliqua, Bunb.; Annularia calamitoides, Sch.; A. sphenophylloides var. 
brevifolia, Brong. ; Neuropteris fleruosa, Brong.; N. Cistüi, Brong.; N. Grangeri, 
Brong.; Alethopteris nervosa, Brong.; A. aquilina, Brong.; A. Serlii, Brong.; 
Sph. Schlotheimi, Brong., with many others not found, so far as my observa- 
tions have extended, in the lower coal. Most of the species here enu- 
merated run up through the series, and no subdivision of the flora seems 
to me possible above the line of Coal No.4. For example, the roof shales 
of Coal No. 8 at Pomeroy are filled with the same species of plants found 
over Coal No. 4 in the valley of Yellow Creek, viz., Neuropteris fleruosa, 
N. cordata, Cordaites borassifolia, Annularia calamitoides, Cyclopteris fimbri- 
ata, Pecopteris arborescens, etc. 

The upper flora of the Coal Measures is characterized by poverty in 
Segillaria and Lepidodendron—genera which form the most striking fea- 
tures in the lower flora—and by the presence of Psaronius, which occurs 
locally in great abundance over Coal No. 8, but is unknown in the Lower 
Coal Measures. 

The grouping of the coal plants at different horizons is generally a — 
better guide than the presence or absence of individual species. This, 
however, could only be shown by long lists of names, and most of these 
would be repeuted again and again. Even when, with considerable 
trouble, the coal plants of northern or southern Ohio had been stratified, it 
would be found that the grouping made would hold good for only that one 
locality. This will appear plainly from a comparison of the vertical dis- 
tribution of the coal plants of Pennsylvania reported by Mr. Lesquereux 
with that which I have described as prevailing in Ohio. Many of the 
species which he finds there characteristic of the lowest workable coal, I 
find here, only at a higher level, and vice versa. By reference to the Illi- 
nois geological reports—which are enriched by copious descriptions and 
notes on the coal flora by Mr. Lesquereux—the same discrepancies will 
be observed; and we must, therefore, conclude that the flora of the Coal 
Measures, like the fauna, is distributed through the strata in such a way 
that no well-defined horizons are discernible in it. 

The animal remains of the Coal Measure epoch consist for the most 
part of mollusks, for the reason that they inhabited the water, usually 
in large numbers, and their structures were mainly hard and imperish- 
able; and thus generation after generation has been buried and preserved 
in the sedimentary deposits. The molluscous fauna of the Coal Measures 
has been carefully studied in several of our Western States, and though 
the collections made in Ohio are large, and they have been passed in re- 
view by one of the most learned and accurate of living paleontologists, 
comparatively little has been found that was new or of special interest. 
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In the report of Mr. Meek, which forms part of the volume on Palson- 
tology that accompanies this, our Carboniferous mollusks are fullyde- 
scribed, and, therefore, no further reference to them is required here. 

Of articulates we have found very few. Several crustaceans are de- 
scribed in Mr. Meek’s report, and I obtained from the shales over the 
lower coal in Summit county fragments of a single insect. This was a 
kind of cricket, of which a description, prepared by Mr. S. H. Scudder, 
will be found in Part II. of this volume. 

By far the most interesting animal remains discovered in our Coal 
Measures are fishes and amphibians. Of these, the fishes were nearly 
all described in the volume already published. Since that appeared 
some interesting additions have been made to our Carboniferous fish 
fauna, of which the most important is a species of Ctenodus, a genus fre- 
quently met with in the Coal Measures of Europe, but not before found 
in the United States. 

The amphibians of the Coal Measures are more fully represented in 
our collections than in all the material which has gathered elsewhere. 
Prof. Cope has already described twenty-six species of aquatic salaman- 
ders from the specimens obtained from the cannel underlying Coal No. 6 
at Linton. These are figured and described in the Paleontological vol- 
ume that accompanies this. 

During the past summer I have procured several additional new spe- 
cies from this famous locality, and among others a well-marked Kerater- 
peton, a genus first described by Prof. Huxley from specimens obtained 
in the Coal Measures of County Kilkenny, Ireland. The species found 
here is distinct from that of Prof. Huxley, but it is closely allied to it, 
and is specially interesting as adding another to the list of vertebrate 
genera common to the Coal Measure fauna of America and Europe. 

The large number of species of fishes and amphibians (about fifty) 
found in one single coal mine at Linton indicates that the vertebrate 
fauna of the Coal Measures was much richer than has heretofore been 
supposed. The cannel coal of this locality was undoubtedly deposited 
in a lagoon of open water in the marsh where Coal No. 6 was formed. 
How extensive this lagoon was, we have not as yet learned; but all the 
fossils found there have been taken from an area a few hundred feet in 
diameter. We have probably now obtained representatives of most of 
the fishes and salamanders that inhabited this body of water, but cer- 
tainly not all, for every considerable collection made there has contained 
something new; and the fauna of the epoch in which this deposit was 
made must certainly have been very varied, since from this one spot 
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have been taken the remains of fifty distinct species, less than a half 
dozen of which have been found elsewhere. 

This coal mine at Linton may be regarded, therefore, as a kind of loop- 
hole through which we see, in all its details, the life of one locality in the 
great world of the Carboniferous age. Looking through that, we have 
before our eyes a little pool of water swarming with fishes of various 
kinds, some of them very large, clad in mail and provided with most for- 
midable sets of trenchant teeth; others, small but exceedingly numerous, 
covered with enameled and highly ornamented scales and plates. These 
latter, as we learn by coprolitic masses, were the prey of the larger ones. 

With the fishes were a large number of aquatic carnivorous salaman- 
ders, some of which must have been eight or ten feet in length, and as 
formidably armed as the larger fishes. Others were snake-like in form, 
yet several feet in length, bristling with spines, or protected by thick 
and bony scales. Others still were a few inches in length, very slender 
and delicate, and, as we know by their mutilated fragments, served as 
food for the more powerful. 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the Linton deposit is this: 
that in working up some hundreds of tons of the cannel coal which con- 
tains the fishes and amphibians, we have obtained not a fragment of an 
insect, and only a few small and imperfect remains of crustaceans. Mol- 
lusks, too, are entirely absent, no shell of any kind being found there, 
except those of Spirorbis, which is thought to have been an annelid. 
These occur, however, in millions, and we may infer from the multitudes 
of these delicate organisms that the water they inhabited was quiet, 
warm, and almost stagnant. Whether salt or fresh, we do not know, but 
it seems to me most probable that it was fresh. 

Very few remains of plants have been found in the Linton cannel, and 
these, if leaves, are skeletonized, showing their long maceration in water. 
In this, as in many other respects, the Linton deposit is strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of Mazon Creek, Illinois, which has yielded a large num- 
ber of insects, crustaceans, and plants, and very few fishes and amphibians. 

The entire distinctness of the fossils found in the two localities referred 
to—though they are of nearly the same geological age—further illus- 
trates the richness of the fauna of the Coal Measure epoch, and teaches 
us that what we see of it, varied and interesting as it is, can give us but 
a very imperfect idea of the life of the Coal period. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ERIE COUNTY AND THE 
ISLANDS. 


BY J. 8. NEWBERRY. 


BURFACE FEATURES AND DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting features in the surface geology of Erie county 
are the splendid series of glacial markings inscribed on the Corniferous 
limestone in and about Sandusky City, the lake ridges which traverse 
the county from east to west, and the remarkable petrifying fountains, 
known as the Castalia Springs. The first twoof these are but local exhibi- 
tions of phenomena which are wide-spread, and are the results of causes 
which, in their general action, are considered in a special chapter devoted 
to Surface Geology. The features to which I refer will, therefore, be only 
briefly described in this sketch, as the manner in which they have been 
produced will be better understood by referring to the fuller exposition 
of the subject given in the chapter cited. 

In its topography, Erie county is without any strongly marked features. 
The surface, to the eye, seems nearly level, while, in fact, it forms a 
gentle slope from the south line of the county, where it has an elevation 
of 150 feet above the Lake to the lake level. This monotony of surface 
has been produced by the planing action of the great glacier that exca- 
vated the basin of Lake Erie; not only that basin which now holds the 
water, but the greater one of which the southern boundary is the water- 
shed between the Lake andthe Ohio. Erie county, therefore, lies near the 
bottom of this greater basin, and the great ice mass which filled it, moving 
from the north-east to the south-west, ground down the underlying rocks 
toa nearly uniform surface. The outlines of the lake shore have been 
apparently determined by the same great cause. The general bearing of 
the south shore of Laké Erie is essentially the same from near Buffalo to 
the mouth of the Huron river. There the coast line forms a large angle 
with its former course, and stretches, with only local variations, directly 
from Huron to the mouth of the Maumee. By a glance at this map, 
however, it will be seen that the west end of Lake Erie is blocked up 
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with islands, and that a series of these islands stretches northward from 
‘Sandusky and forms a barrier which must have offered serious opposition 
to the westward movement of the glacier. The origin of the islands in 
Lake Erie is more fully discussed in the report on Ottawa county than 
it can be here, and it is there shown that they are the remnants, or rather 
most projecting portion of the barrier to which I have alluded, and that 
this barrier was formed by the arch of the strata, known as the Cincin- 
nati axis, and described in detail in the first volume of the report. The 
effect of this ridge, thrown across the lake basin and struck obliquely 
by the moving ice mass, was to deflect that slightly to the south, and 
to cause it to cut the deep notch in the lake shore at the mouth of the 
Huron. The excavation of this point was also facilitated by the com- 
parative softness of the Huron shale which underlies this portion of the 
county. Sandusky Bay is unquestionably one of the channels cut in the 
Cincinnati arch by the glacier moving westward, and it corresponds 
topographically with the channels between the islands from the north, 
all of which are shallow and are cut by the ice out of the solid rock. It 
is possible that the location of the Sandusky Bay channel was deter- 
mined by the course of Sandusky river in former times. As is shown 
elsewhere in this report, we have abundant proof that Lake Erie was 
once a valley traversed by a river which now passes Detroit and flows 
over the falls at Niagara. At that time Sandusky river was a tributary, 
joining the main stream somewhere north and east of its present out- 
let, and it may have formed a valley in this part of its course, which 
was broadened and deepened by the subsequent glacier. The inscrip- 
tion made by the great Lake Erie glacier is very distinctly shown in 
many localities in Erie county, but especially on the Corniferous lime- 
stone in and about the city of Sandusky. Here the grooves and scratchee 
which indicate the direction of motion in the ice mass are about S. 8Q* 
W., or nearly coincident with the major axis of the Lake. All the 
chief furrows correspond closely in bearing with those so conspicuous on 
the islands, and were evidently formed by the same ice mass. Another 
set of scratches are, however, seen, upon the rock in some places. These 
have a north and south bearing, and were produced, as I have supposed, 
by the great glacier that excavated the basin of Lake Huron. 

The Drift deposits which overlie the glaciated surface in most parts of 
the State have been removed from the greater part of Erie county. The 
bowlder clay is, however, found covering the rock surface in the south- 
ern part of the county. This is, as usual, a blue, or where exposed and 
its iron oxidized, reddish - yellow, unstratified clay, thickly set with 
angular fragments of shale taken from the lake basin. With these are 
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zmore or fewer, generally small, bowlders, usually ground and striated, 
derived from the crystalline rocks north of the lakes. In this part of 
the county are also found beds of sand and the lake ridges which rest 
wapon the bowlder clay. These latter deposits are evidently the effect 
of shore waves, and are in fact old beaches formed when the Lake stood 
zmuch higher than it now does. A good illustration of the mode of 
deposition of such sand banks and ridges is seen on the lake shore 
between Cedar Point and Huron. Here the mouth of Sandusky Bay 
is partially closed by a ridge thrown up by the waves which will ulti- 
zmately dike out the Lake from and reclaim a large area formerly covered 
by navigable water. The lake ridges which are found at different eleva- 
tions, running parallel with the lake shore through many counties of 
morthern Ohio, are popularly called “lake ridges,” and no better proof 
of the truth of the theory of their origin implied in this name could be 
asked than the example I have cited. Between the ridges and sand- 
hills which stretch east and west, north of Prout’s Station, is a surface 
level to the eye formed by a fine black soil, which covers the limestone 
here presenting a remarkably level surface, and nowhere deeply buried. 
This district was originally prairie, with islands of timber, and has 
proved the most fertile and productive portion of the county. The ori- 
gin of the peculiarities of this district—its monotony of surface; the 
absence of Drift deposits; its sheet of fine, largely organic soil, and its 
prairie character—though so striking, are, it seems to me, not difficult 
of explanation. We have here a broad surface of limestone planed down 
nearly as level as a house floor. This was doubtless once covered with 
Drift clay, but this has been removed by the waves of the Lake when 
they swept over it. Subsequently, when the water of the Lake had been 
withdrawn, this tract was left in a condition similar to that of the upper 
end of Sandusky Bay, or to that of the space behind the barrier east of 
the city, viz., covered with shallow, qhiet water, which was gradually 
replaced by a fine sediment, mixed with the remains of the luxuriant 
vegetation that grew there. The result was a sheet of remarkably fine, 
rich soil, having all the characteristics of the prairie soils of the West, 
and, like them, covered with a growth of grass rather than trees. In 
future ages, when Lake Erie shall be further drained, what is now San- 
dusky Bay will undoubtedly present nearly the same appearance as the 
district under consideration. As the facts observable in this locality 
have a bearing on the theory of the origin of prairies, they are referred 
to in the notes on this subject, Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 26, of this report. 
Castalia Springs.—The phenomena presented by Castalia Springs have 
excited considerable curiosity and interest, both on the part of residents 
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of the county and of visitors from other States, and deserve a few words 
of description and explanation. As is known to most persons, at Cas- 
talia a volume of water which forms quite a river flows up from several 
deep orifices in the limestone rock, and supplies in its descent to the 
Lake the motive power for several mills. The water maintains nearly 
the same temperature winter and summer, and its flow is more uniform 
than that of surface streams in the vicinity, though sensibly affected 
by periods of unusual and wide-spread drouth. The water of the springs 
is highly charged with lime, rapidly incrusting any object covered by 
it, and it has deposited a sheet of travertine over an area of several 
square miles in the vicinity. The rock in which the subterranean chan- 
nels are excavated, through which the waters of the springs flow, is the 
Waterlime, the uppermost member of the Silurian system. This is a 
magnesian limestone, in fact, a typical dolomite, containing about forty- 
two per cent. of carbonate of magnesia and fifty-five of carbonate of lime. 
This rock forms on the surface an unbroken sheet, reaching from Cas- 
talia to Logan county, the highest land in the State. The true theory 
of the formation of these springs is simply this: the Helderberg lime- 
stone, like many others, is soluble in atmospheric water containing 
carbonic acid It forms the slope of the watershed, and the drainage 
of the country south from Castalia, passing over and through it, has 
dissolved out a connecting system of channels which are really subter- 
ranean rivers. Castalia Springs are formed at the mouth of one of 
these. Similar springs and underground streams are met with in all 
limestone countries. The table-land of central Kentucky affords innu- 
merable examples of them. This plateau is underlain by a thick mass 
of unusually soluble limestone. The surface water dissolves it away so 
easily that it enlarges every crack it penetrates, and has formed a con- 
nected system of underground channels by which all the drainage of 
the country is effected. The celebrated Mammoth Cave is only one of 
these channels. Along the margin of this plateau there are a great 
number of fountains like Castalia Springs, which mark the mouths of 
the subterranean streams that have been described. Such fountains are 
also common in other countries, and the classical Clitumnus bursts out 
at the foot of a limestone mountain, forming a fountain precisely like 
that of Castalia. 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The section ot the rocks underlying Erie county is, in descending 
order, as follows: 


Thickness. 

1. Berea grit .........cssoss csscveces sovces cevece cnctsccececces covces coceccece sonnennen 60 feet. 
2. Bedford shale......... ccssccccevecees coccccces cocececce savers cosscsese cocces sovees 75 
3. Cleveland shale....c.es. varsoaeee sonnonnan nonnan sosccsers cccces nennen nenn nenne 50-60 ‘ 
4. Erie shale ...... ...... ccssesess cvcces ounnon sonnnnune sonsnnnns conven cvenee coseue ces . 607% 
HB. Huron shalle............cccocecsscccess coves cvcece cesses cocess ccccce cesses nennen - 300 “ 
6. Hamilton. limestone............. .cccce cosccsces sscves cccvee socces cocece sooescses 20 “ 
7. Corniferous limestone. ..... .....0.00 cesccecee coccse covces coocevece cscees cocees 100?“ 
8. Oriskany sandstone........... scccccs aonuunune sessccoes cosees sonnnnnnn seesecees 0-5 “ 
9. Waterlime group............c0sscececescccces coccen conces sosececes cecees seveccens 100? “ 
10. Onondaga salt group ..... geeeee coceecees sanssn senses cesees sense sesces nenne 30-40 ‘“ 


In the oil well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion river, the Niagara - 
limestone, the Clinton group, and Medina sandstone were penetrated, 
but they nowhere come to the surface within the limits of the county. 
Of the foregoing strata, the first is the sandstone quarried at Amherst 
and Brownhelm, of which the outcrop crosses the east line of the county 
within less than a half mile of the lake shore; thence it sweeps round 
to the south and west, passing through Berlinville, and a little east of 
Norwalk, in Huron county. Within the area lying to the south and east 
of this line the Berea grit underlies most of the surface, but it is very 
generally covered and concealed by the Drift materials; and it is only 
where its more compact and massive portions have resisted the action of 
erosive agents, and these have been left in relief, that it projects above 
the surface. The hills in which the Amherst and Brownhelm quarries 
are located, and the elevation known as Berlin Heights, are all masses of 
this character. They were once bluffs upon the shore of the Lake, and 
every where show marks of the action of water and ice. Along the out- 
crop of the Berea grit its softer portions have undoubtedly been most ex- 
tensively eroded, and are now deeply covered by Drift deposits, so that 
probably little of this portion of the area it occupies will furnish valu- 
able quarries of building stone; but as the surface rises and the rocks 
dip toward the south and east it soon passes below the surface, and there 
is every probability that within the townships of Berlinville, Lawrence, 
and Vermilion, the Berea grit will hereafter be quarried in many local- 
ities precisely as it now is at Berea. 

So far as we can judge from the exposures of this rock in Erie and 
Huron counties, it becomes more shaly toward the south, passing gradu- 
ally into the soft ochery sandstone which represents it at Ashland, Mans- 
field, and further south. 
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Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea sandstone is a bed of shale forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, which is sometimes blue or banded in color, but 
more generally red. This red shale is conspicuously shown in the val- 
ley of the Vermilion, and is exposed at many places in this section of 
the State immediately underlying the Berea sandstone ; it may, therefore, 
serve as an important guide to those who are seeking for the excellent 
quarry stone furnished by that formation. Neither the Berea sandstone 
nor the red shale have in Erie county furnished any fossils; but at Elyria, 
Lorain county, and at Berea and Bedford, Cuyahoga county, a large num- 
ber of remains of mollusks and fishes have been taken from these strata. 

Cleveland Shale—Under the red shale in the banks of the Vermilion 
occurs a black, bituminous shale, here sixty or more feet in thickness. 
- This is a constant member of the Waverly or Lower Carboniferous 

group, and forms the base of that series. It is unusually well exposed 
‘in the vicinity of Cleveland, and I have therefore called it, for conveni- 
ence sake, “the Cleveland shale.” In its lithological characters this 
shale is hardly to be distinguished from the great black shale (the 
Huron shale) which is a member of the Devonian system, and which 
here lies only a little below. Further east, however, they are separated 
_ by an interval of several hundred feet, and the fossils which they con- 
tain are widely different. In the Cleveland shale are bones, scales, and 
. spines of fishes of small size and of Carboniferous types. In the Huron 
shale, on the contrary, we find the remains of fishes of enormous size, of 
most peculiar structure, and such as clearly belong to the Old Red Sand- 
stone fauna so fully described by Hugh Miller. 

Erie Shale—The lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Erie county 
is, for the most part, formed by a series of green and blue shales, which 
represent the Chemung and Portage rocks of New York, and belong to 
the Devonian formation. These shales thin out rapidly westward, and 
cease to be recognizable beyond the point under consideration. In the 
valley of the Cuyahoga they are exposed to the depth of one hundred 
and forty feet, and have there yielded the most characteristic fossils of 
the Chemung. 

The upper layers of the Huron shale are interstratified with the lower 
ones of the Erie in the north-eastern portion of the State, as we learn by 
borings made at Cleveland and further east. Some traces of this inter- 
locking may be seen at Monroeville, where the well sunk at the railroad 
station cuts some blue as well as black shales. South of this point, how- 
ever, the Erie shale has not been recognized, and it probably reaches but. 
a little way back from the lake shore. 

Huron Shale.—This is a name we have given to the great mass of black 
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shale designated by the first Geological Board as “the black slate,” and 
of which the outorop forms a belt which extends entirely across the 
. State, from Erie to Scioto county. This is the shale which forms the 
banks of the Huron river at Monroeville and below. It is not here a homo- 
geneous black shale, as there are some gray, argillaceous layers inter- 
stratified with the more carbonaceous portions. The greater part of it 
is, however, black, and highly bituminous, containing ten per cent. or 
more of combustible matter. From this bitumen, by slow spontaneous 
distillation, petroleum is evolved, and flows out in oil springs at a great 
number of localities. The process of distillation also gives rise to the 
gaseous hydro-carbons, and gas springs are even more abundant than oil 
springs over the outcrop of this formation. 

The Huron shale in some places contains many concretions of impure 
limestone, of which hundreds may be seen at Monroeville, where they 
have washed out of the river banks. These concretions are sometimes 
almost absolutely spherical; and because of their geometric regularity 
they have been collected as objects of curiosity by the inhabitants of the 
vicinity—often serving as ornamental caps to gate-posts, etc. Some of 
these concretions contain the bones or teeth of huge fishes, first discov- 
ered in the same formation at Delaware by Mr. Hertzer, and, from its 
formidable character, called Dinichthys (terrible fish). 

Two species of this genus have been found in Ohio—one at Delaware, 
near the base of the Huron shale, and named after its discoverer, Dinich- 
thys Hertzeri ; the other from the summit of the formation in Sheffield, 
Lorain county, and this I have named Dinichthys Terrelli, to commemorate 
the services rendered to science by Mr. Jay Terrell, to whose zeal and 
intelligence we owe all the best specimens yet obtained. Both these re- 
markable fishes will be found described in the paleontological portion of 
this report. Numerous fragments of the great bones of Dinichthys have 
been broken out of the concretions which have fallen from the shale 
banks of Huron river, but the specimens yet obtained from these are too 
imperfect to show to which species they belong. Little effort has been 
made to collect at this point, and it is probable that careful search would 
be rewarded by the discovery of some specimens of great interest. 

As nearly as we can determine, the thickness of the Huron shale in 
this part of the State is about three hundred feet. 

Hamilton Group.—At Prout’s Station and Deep Cut, on the Sandusky, 
Mansfield and Newark Railroad, the base of the Huron shale is exposed, 
and beneath it are seen layers of light, cherty, and bluish, marly lime- 
stone, which are the representatives of the Hamilton group of New York. 
Here the formation has become insignificant in dimensions, compared 
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with what it is further east ; for it is not more than twenty feet in thick- 
ness, while in central New York the Hamilton group is twelve hundred 
feet thick. There is no mistaking the equivalence of these strata, how- 
ever, for they are full of fossils. At Prout’s Station the following species 
are found, viz.: Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Strophodonta 
demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Heliophyllum Halli, Phacops bufo, etc., etc., 
the most characteristic fossils of the Hamilton. 

The Hamilton beds mentioned above are not always present; as at 
Belville, the Huron shale may be seen resting directly upon the Cornif- 
erons limestone, here presenting the lithological characters of the San- 
dusky quarry stone, and containing great numbers of Strophodonta hemi- 
spherica and other well-known Corniferous fossils. 

From the softness of the Hamilton limestone in Erie county, as well 
as from its inconsiderable dimensions, it forms no well-marked line of 
outcrop, but it will be often detected in sections which include the base 
of the Huron shale and the top of the Corniferous limestone. It may be 
said to underlie a very narrow belt of territory, extending south-westerly 
from the lake shore, at a point half way between Sandusky and Huron, 
to the Lake Shore Railroad, midway between Monroeville and Bellevue. 

The section exposed at Deep Cut is as follows: 


1. Huron shale; base. 
2. Hamilton limestone, ferruginous and cherty, with crinoids ( Ancy- 


rocrinus, etc.) and COralß......... s.cececee sonen corccssee sononnenn sescesees sonne 10 feet, 
3. Hamilton marl, with Phacops bufo, Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia 
Hamiltonensis, Athyris spiriferoides, etc. ; base not Seen asusesosscc 008 20? “ 


The Corniferous limestone appears on lower ground near, but the con- 
nection is not seen. 

Over the outcrop of the Hamilton cherty limestone a lake ridge is seen, 
with a nucleus of unworn blocks, chiefly of Hamilton limestone. The 
railroad has here an elevation of 135 feet above the Lake; the ridge is 
145 to 150 feet. Broken ridges and knolls of sand, evidently one of the 
old lake beaches, form a distinct belt in this vicinity. 

Corniferous Limestone—The most interesting, and perhaps the most 
important, formation in Erie county is the Corniferous limestone. This 
is the rock underlying Sandusky City, that which forms Marblehead, 
Kelly’s Island, Middle Island, etc.; the source from which the greater 
part of the lime used in northern Ohio is derived, and a rock scarcely 
less extensively employed as a building stone than the Berea grit. The 
upper portion of the Corniferous limestone is blue in color, and lies in 
thin strata. It is this subdivision of the formation that is opened in the 
quarries at Sandusky, and which furnishes the blue limestone known 
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as the “Sandusky stone,” and largely used for building, paving, and flag- 
ging at Sandusky and elsewhere. The lower portion is light-colored, 
and much more massive, and is that quarried at Kelly’s Island and 
Marblehead. The fossils of the Corniferous limestone are exceedingly 
numerous and of great interest. Like most other limestones, this has 
been derived from the decomposition of organic structures, and in many 
places it is almost altogether made up of corals and shells. In chemical 
composition it is a magnesian limestone, containing twenty per cent. or 
more of magnesia. This peculiarity has been quoted as objectionable in 
its adaptation to the manufacture of lime; but, on the contrary, it is 
_ benefited by this ingredient, the magnesia making it slower in setting, 
“less hot,” as the masons say, and therefore much more manageable. 
The Corniferous limestone has been so fully described in the first vol- 
ume of our report, both as regards its physical characters and fossils, 
that little need be here said of its general relations. It is proper, how- 
ever, that I should here refer to the views advanced by Prof. Winchell 
in the reports on Delaware and Paulding counties, and which are not 
quite in accordance with those I have expressed in regard to the age of the 
upper, or Sandusky, member of the Corniferous limestone. It is claimed 
by Prof. Winchell that because it contains certain mollusks that are usu- 
ally called Hamilton fossils, such as C'yrtia Hamiltonensis, Spirifera mucro- 
nata, and Athyris spiriferoides, it must necessarily be Hamilton; but with 
the exception of Spirifera mucronata, which I have never found in the for- 
mation except gt its very summit, all the other Hamilton fossils found in 
the Sandusky limestone are such as are also found in the Corniferous of 
New York, and therefore they constitute no reliable evidence of the 
Hamilton age of the deposit. On the contrary, the Sandusky limestone 
contains quite a large number of fossils which are not only common in 
the lower, or Kelly’s Island, subdivision of the Corniferous, but are re- 
garded as characteristic fossils of the Corniferous in New York, and are 
not found in the Hamilton. We also have in the Sandusky limestone 
all the remarkable fossil fishes—alluded to further on, and more fully de- 
scribed in our paleontological reports—which form the most striking 
features of the fauna of the Lower Corniferous (Kelly’s Island and Co- 
lumbus) limestone. None of these have ever been met with in the 
Hamilton of New York. The Corniferous mollusks alluded to above as 
found in the Sandusky limestone are Spirifera acuminata, S. gregaria, S. 
macra, Pentamerus aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaris, 
etc. Of these, only the first has ever been found in the Hamilton, and 
this, perhaps, but in a single instance in New York, while it is locally 
nearly as abundant in the Sandusky as in the Kelley’s Island limestone. 
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The insufficiency of the evidence upon which the conclusion is based 
that the Sandusky limestone belongs to the Hamilton group will be seen 
from the range of most of the fossils which form this evidence. For ex- 
ample, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis is found throughout the Corniferous, Hamil- 
ton, and Chemung. The same is true of Atrypa aspera. Atrypa reticularis 
ranges from the Clinton to the Chemung. Athyris spiriferoides is found 
throughout the Corniferous and Hamilton groups. I should also say that 
Cyrtia Hamiltonensis occurs in abundance at Sylvania, at the very base 
of the Cornifcrous group, and I have well-marked specimens from that 
locality obtained by Mr. Gilbert in limestone that was somewhat inter- 
stratified with the Oriskany. 

This subject will be found discussed more at length in Vol. I., Part I, 
pp. 144-149, and the reader is also referred to the reports on Delaware and 
Paulding counties by Prof. N. H. Winchell, contained in this volume, and 
to that of Mr. S. K. Gilbert on Lucas county, Vol. I., Part I., p. 576. 

The fossil fishes of the Corniferous limestone have attracted more or 
less attention from geologists for many years. They are now chiefly ob- 
tained from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and Marblehead, in the 
Lower Corniferous limestone; in those of Sandusky and Delaware, from 
the upper member, or Sandusky limestone. My attention was first called 
to them by Dr. E. 8. Lane, of Sandusky, as early as 1850. Since then a 
great number of fine specimens have been obtained from the Sandusky 
quarries by Dr. Lane, Dr. A. H. Agard, and Mr. L. P. Wheelock. These 
represent quite a number of genera and species, which are figured and 
described in the pal&optological portions of this and the preceding vol- 
ume. The following is a list of such fossil fishes as have been found at 
Sandusky and on the islands : 


Macropetalichthys Sullivanti......... ...csse-cccecesoe sansne soononnnn sonunnnnn consenees Newb. 
Onychodus SigMOideS ......00. secossess coccesces ansnanncn one Mes caccee see cecees cece oes eee 
Machseracanthus Major .........scsces sscess nonnannee sesscnsce sunnanen ssseecees sosansars 
M. Peracutuß ccessonen sorssonse sonnsenen onnnnn sonen coscecees sans sossesees 
M. BUICALUS ....00000 versanonn sonnnnnnn cecere consee snsannann nnnnen snrnen seneee 
Rhynchodus pangeus ......... sscscscoe sscceseee sannan suannnnnn costes onsnunnnnne secese ces 
R. BECADB ....0:000 coves coscce cecees concn cesses annnsnnen ensues sonces onssnannn one “ 
R. CTABBUB ....00 sonnanenn scenes ccccce Snnnnnnn coeseeees sannnsnun cence sanennnen 
Asterosteus stemocephalus.............csces ceccccce coccsscee ononunnon sonnannen snsannene “ 
Acanthaspis armatuß .....sossenonasennsn socrences sonnnn onsononnn sannnnnn susane snosrenee 
Acantholepis pustuloguß...... unse. cscccoee svccecces anonen sonssnonnsensnnnsnnnnenn sonne 


Of these, the first two are the most common and conspicuous, and will 
be recognized from a few words of popular description by all who have 
seen collections of fossils taken from the Sandusky limestone. 
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Of Macropetalichthys the only portion yet found is the cranium. This 
is composed of a number of geometrical plates of which the external 
surface is beautifully tubercled. It is known to most of the quarrymen, 
and by them it is generally regarded as the carapace of a turtle. It is, 
however, in fact, the cranium of a large fish, as any one wall plainly see 
if they will take the trouble to compare with it the cranium of our 
common sturgeon. N6 teeth have been found connected with the cranial 
bones of Macropetalichthys, though many heads apparently complete have 
been discovered. I have, therefore, been led to conclude that, like the 
sturgeon, this fish was toothless. 

Onychodus was an equally large fish, of which the cranial bones were 
much more numerous and easily separated, so that they are generally 
found detached and scattered through the rock. The jaws of this fish 
are not unfrequently met with. They are a foot or more in length, and 
are studded with teeth along the upper margin. The most singular fea- 
ture in the structure of this fish is formed by a crest of seven large, 
curved, pointed teeth, which, attached to an arch of bone, were inserted 
between the extremities of the under jaw, apparently acting like the 
prow of aram. These teeth are quite abundant in the Sandusky lime- 
stone, the smaller and more curved ones somewhat resembling the claw 
of some of the cat tribe, a resemblance which suggested the name I have 
given to the genus—claw-tooth. 

Oriskany Sandstone—Beneath the Corniferous limestone, on the Penin- 
sula, and near Castalia, a thin band of sandstone is visible. This holds 
the position of the Oriskany sandstone in New York, and though it has 
here yielded no Oriskany fossils, they are said to have been obtained 
from it in Indiana; and there is little doubt, therefore, that it should be 
regarded as the equivalent of the Oriskany sandstone. 

Waterlime.—The upper portion of the Silurian system is, in Ohio, rep- 
resented by the Waterlime and Salina formations. Of these, the Water- 
lime is the uppermost and by far the most conspicuous. It underlies a 
larger portion of Ohio than any other formation except the Coal Meas- | 
ures. It composes all of Catawba Island, Put-in-Bay, and the other 
islands of that group. Erie county just reaches the edge of the Water- 
lime area, and, as has been mentioned, it is in this rock that the subter- 
ranean channel is excavated through which flows the stream of water 
that forms Castalia Spring. 

The Waterlime group is probably about one hundred feet in thickness, 
The upper portion is a nearly pure dolomite, the lower an argillaceous 
limestone, some of which is well adapted to the manufacture of hydraulic 
lime. 

13 
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Salina Group.—The Waterlime is immediately underlain by a series 
of calcareous shales and beds of gypsum, which apparently represent the 
Onondaga Salt group of New York. The gypsum quarries worked by 
Mr. George A. Marsh on Sandusky Bay lie within the limits of Ottawa 
county, but the same formation extends under Sandusky, where it has 
been reached in boring wells for oil, at too great a depth, however, to be 
profitably worked. These beds of gypsum also form the bottom of the 
Lake off the south point of Put-in-Bay Island, so that they apparently 
underlie a large area in this vicinity. They deserve to be carefully 
sought for, as they may be found in localities where they will be readily 
accessible. From the continuity of the surface clays, this exploration, 
however, can only be effected by boring. The gypsum of Sandusky is 
of excellent quality, and the quantity is apparently inexhaustible. 
About ten thousand tons per annum are produced at the quarries of 
Mr. Marsh. * 





* The gypsum occurs at Mr. Marsh’s quarries in horizontal strata, of which the 
upper is covered by Drift clay, has been very much eroded, and its normal thickness 
is not determinable. This is underlain by a stratum of limestone one foot in thick- 
ness, beneath which is another stratum of snowy gypsum six feet in thickness. 
Below this is another limestone band one foot in thickness, and a third stratum of 
snowy gypsum, which has been excavated to the depth of about six feet and has 
not been passed through. The subjoined wood-cut will give a better idea of the 
deposit than any verbal description: 








. Drift clay, 5-12 feet. D. Snowy gypeum, 6 feet. 
Bo Bnows gypeum, 0S fect. B Limestone, 1 foot, 
(C. Limestone, 1 foot. ¥. Snowy gypsum, 6 feet. 


"The bands of limestone interstratified with the beds of gypsum in the above section 
afford conclusive evidence that the gypsum was not produced by the action of acidu- 
lated waters on limestone. This theory of the genesis of gypsum has been advocated 
by high authority, but all the great deposits which I have seen were certainly not 
formed in this way, but rather by precipitation from basins of water charged with 

.salt, sulphate of lime, etc. 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The mineral staples of Erie county consist of— 

1st. Building Stone.—No portion of the State is more abundantly sup- 
plied with excellent building materials than that immediately about 
Sandusky. The Amherst sandstone, which is known, and I can almost 
say used, all over the United States, reaches into Erie county, and, though 
not yet quarried there to any considerable extent, may perhaps become 
hereafter an important contributor to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

The Sandusky limestone is also highly prized as a building material, 
and its capability of supplying suitable stone for large and handsome 
structures is illustrated in the splendid high school building and vari- 
ous other edifices at Sandusky, as well as churches, stores, and residences 
at Toledo, Cleveland, etc. 

The quarries of the Corniferous at Marblehead and Kelly’s Island 
are in Ottawa county, but the strata worked there underlie all of Erie 
county, and may be reached at various points with little trouble. The 
same beds of the Corniferous furnish quick-lime not inferior in quality 
to any manufactured in the State, so that lime may be specified as one 
of the important mineral staples of the county. 

For certain purposes a carbonate of lime is required purer than that 
furnished by the Corniferous limestone. This may be supplied in abun- 
dance by the travertine from Castalia Springs, of which I give two 
analyses made by my assistant in the School of Mines, Mr. G. L. Baxter: 


1. 2. 
Silica... ....ccccs cccoscece conces cocvecces coscus cocces anunannnn sesencese seoseeses 0.075 110 
Sulphate of baryta........... ssssccosscscees coves nonnan snnonesanann secees i en 
Alumina and iron .......0. sescscees coscccece csscseses aenunuane cesses sveees .362 .102 
Carbonate of lime ......... cescscces sveccscce onensnnen aunnonnnn cosssees: oe 97.726 92.410 
‘6 MAgNEBIR.. 2... 00000 snnenene seccesces nennuenon coeeee essen 1.48]. 2.853. 
Water and loss........... cccccsoss snonennen suanonnen sonununnn sonenensu nennen sevsceees 4.525. 
Total .....2000 cocccsces voccccnce coscccccs sennununn sansane a nannse ceeees 100.00 100.00 


2d. Osl Shales—The carbonaceous matter contained in the Huron. 
shale is equivalent in heating power to that of a thick seam of coal, but 
up to the present time we have not discovered any mode of making that 
source of power available except by distilling oil or gas from it. Both 
these useful substances are constantly being evolved from this great car- 
bonaceous mass by spontaneous distillation, and it is possible that they 
may be hereafter, when the supply of petroleum from wells has failed, 
artificially generated from this source so cheaply as to pay a profit to the. 
manufacturer. It is also worth remembering that further east along the. 
Lake shore, as at Erie, Pennsylvania, and Fredonia, New York, the spon- 
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taneous flow of carbureted hydrogen gas from the Huron shale has been 
extensively utilized, Fredonia was for many years exclusively, and still 
is partially, lighted by natural gas, and at Erie wells sunk for the pur- 
pose are supplying combustible gas which is being successfully applied 
to the heating and lighting of residences and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The gypsum and hydraulic lime of the Waterlime and Salina groups 
should, perhaps, be enumerated among the mineral resources of Erie 
county, as, though not found upon the surface, they lie not far below. 
The quantity and accessibility of these materials are, however, yet 80 
much in doubt that no one would be justified in anticipating a great 
increase in the wealth of the county from this source. 

In concluding this report, it affords me pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock, and Hon. D. C. 
Richmond, for valuable assistance rendered in my explorations of the 
county. 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLANDS IN LAKE ERIE. 


Although forming part of two counties, the islands in Lake Erie con- 
stitute a group which it has been more convenient to study together, as, 
topographically, they are dependent on a common cause, and, geologically, 
are 80 closely connected as to be best considered in one view. 

The number of islands in the west end of Lake Erie is considerable, 
and they are scattered over an extensive area. All the larger ones, how- 
ever, are so closely approximated as to be visible from a single stand- 
point. The largest of all these islands is Point Pelé, of which the area 
is about 11,000 acres; the next largest, Kelly’s Island, contains about 
3,000 acres; Put-in-Bay Island, 1,500 acres. North and Middle Bass 
Islands, Sugar Island, Middle Island, Rattlesnake Island, Ballast Island, 
Gibraltar, Green Island, and Starve Island, are all much smaller. Mid- 
dle Island and Point Pelé Island lie north of the Canadian line. All 
these islands are formed out of the solid limestone rock, apparently by 
glacial action, and are separated by channels of no great depth, of which 
the rock bottoms (when they are not covered with Drift clay), like the 
islands themselves, every where bear the inscription of the ice masses 
which once moved over them. 

A deep channel connects Lake Huron with Lake Erie, now for the 
moet part concealed by Drift clays with which it is filled. Just what the 
outlines and depth of this channel are, has not yet been correctly ascer- 
tained; but the borings made for oil at Enniskillen and Bothwell, in 
Canada West, show that the clay which occupies it has in some places a 
depth of two hundred feet. Borings made at Detroit show that a mass 
of Drift material underlies the city to the depth of more than one hun- 
dred feet below the surface of Detroit River. This deep channel appar- 
ently connects with the basin of Lake Erie north of the islands that 
have been mentioned, and south of it all the western portion of the Lake 
is comparatively shallow. Here and there masses of limestone project 
above the surface, and form, beside the group of islands already men- 
tioned, the East, West, and Middle Sisters, the Hen and Chickens, etc. 
The surfaces of all these islands are plowed and furrowed, and afford, per- 
haps, the most conspicuous examples of glacial markings to be found in 
the country. 

Most of these glacial furrows have a bearing nearly coincident with 
the longer axis of Lake Erie, showing that the ice masses by which they 
were formed moved in that line. The evidence is no less conclusive that 
the motion was from the east end of the Lake toward the west. This is 
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shown by the general contour of the islands, their eastern sides being 
more sloped and cut away than the western, and not unfrequently 
masses of rock will be found broken and unworn on the western sides, 
showing that they were in the lee of the moving mass of ice. The 
direction of the movement is, however, still more distinctly shown on 
those portions of the glaciated surface which contain masses of flint. 
These have resisted the ice action to a greater degree than the surround- 
ing limestone, though they are found more or less worn or broken on 
their eastern sides, while a longer or shorter trail of limestone shows the 
protecting power of the flint. Beautiful examples of this kind are re- 
ported by Mr. Gilbert on West Sister Island, and a photograph of a block 
taken from that island will be copied to illustrate the chapter on the 
Drift which forms part of this volume. The margins of most of the 
islands have been more or less cut away by the action of the waves, so 
that the glacial markings are destroyed or removed; but in a few in- 
stances—as on the north side of Kelly’s Island and the south of Put-in- 
Bay—the sides of the rocky masses have been protected from wave 
action, and still exhibit their original form and character. Here we find 
evidence that the ice not only passed over every portion of the islands, 
but molded itself to their sides in such a way as to scar and furrow 
them quite as distinctly as the level surfaces. In one instance, a perpen- 
dicular wall, composed of layers of unequal hardness, has been fluted or 
beaded like a cornice, and even cut under, so as to present an overhang- 
ing shelf planed on its under as well as on its upper side. Such ex- 
amples afford positive proof that the cutting away of the limestone was 
effected by glacial and not by iceberg action ; and it is impossible that 
any one should study the surfaces of these islands without becoming a 
convert to the glacial theory, for every phase of the excavations effected 
in those rocks over which glaciers have moved is repeated here in all the 
most striking details. 

The reason why the western portion of Lake Erie is so much more 
shallow than the eastern, and why that portion is studded with islands, 
is simply this: by a reference to the geological map of Ohio it will be 
seen that the line of the Cincinnati axis of upheaval passes through the 
western end of the Lake, and along this axis the rocks are raised up in a 
great fold, and the solid masses of the Devonian and Upper Silurian 
limestone come to the surface. East of this arch the surface is underlain 
for a long distance by soft shales (Huron and Erie) of Devonian age. 
These have yielded readily to the erosive power of the glacier, and have 
been cut away to form the principal portion of the lake basin. When 
the moving ice mass reached the line of the Cincinnati arch it encoun- 
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tered a formidable barrier in the strata of limestone of which that arch 
is mainly composed. Hence this portion of the lake basin was less 
deeply excavated, and the most prominent or the most resistant masses 
of limestone have been left in relief, and now project above the surface 
of the Lake. It is probable, also, that the channels between the islands 
are in part due to surface erosion, for we have evidence that all the 
region about the islands was for a long period entirely above drainage. 
This is proven not only by the deeply excavated channels of all the 
streams which flow into the Lake, as Grand River, the Cuyahoga, Black 
River, the Huron, Portage, Maumee, and so on. All these streams now 
enter the Lake from one hundred to two hundred feet above their ancient 
beds, and when they flowed in their now deeply buried rocky channels 
Lake Erie had no existence as a lake, but was a valley traversed by De- 
troit River, which flowed north of Point Pelé Island at least two hundred 
feet below the present lake level, and received the streams I have men- 
tioned as its tributaries. We have other evidence that the country 
about the islands was once all dry land in the caves upon those islands, 
which were ancient subterranean water-courses, and are excavated con- 
siderably below the lake surface. 


SOIL ÄND VEGETATION. 


In most parts of the islands the rocks of which they are composed are 
covered with a greater or less thickness of Drift clay. This, when ex- 
posed to the air, is brown, or chocolate color, from the oxidation of its 
contained iron, and, like much of the bowlder clay on the main land, is 
filled with minute fragments of the rocks which have been excavated 
to form the lake basin, mainly Huron and Erie shale. With these are 
pebbles—rarely bowlders—of crystalline rock, evidently brought from 
the north. The clay also contains great numbers of fossils plainly de- 
rived from the Hamilton rocks. The most abundant of these is the 
Spirifera mucronata, generally worn and rounded, as though transported 
some distance from its place of origin. In a few localities, as in the 
westerly side of Put-in-Bay Island, there are heavy masses of gravel and 
bowlders, mostly of remote origin, and which, perhaps, deserve to be con- 
sidered as moraines. 

The soil of the islands is partly derived from the disintegration of the 
underlying rocks, and partly from the Drift clay. It is, therefore, highly 
charged with lime, and has proved to be so well adapted to the culture of 
the grape that nearly all the cultivated portions are laid out in vine- 
yards. The success of the grape culture on the islands has also been de- 
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pendent in part upon the equable climate which they enjoy, and which 
they owe to the broad expanse of water surrounding them. The summer 
is longer upon the islands than upon the main land, and frosts are much 
less likely, in spring and fall, to injure blossoms or prevent the ripening of 
fruit. The mildness of the climate is also shown by the presence and 
luxurious growth of many plants which belong to the flora of the south- 
ern portions of the State. 

In the condition of nature, the islands were covered with a dense forest 
and undergrowth, from which had accumulated an unusual thickness of 
humus, and this has given them their extraordinary fertility. Another 
peculiarity of the islands, depending probably both on the peculiarities 
of the climate and the calcareous quality of the soil, is the vast numbers 
of land-shells found upon them. Several species of Helix, which are 
somewhat rare on the main land (H. solitaria and H. multilineata), occur 
here in such abundance that the soil in some localities is whitened by 
and largely composed of their shells. 

When first visited by the whites, the margins and many of the more 
rocky portions of the islands were covered with a dense growth of red 
cedar. This has been now entirely cut away, largely by plunderers, and 
nought but the stumps remain to witness to the unusual size of the trees 
which formerly flourished there. The® primeval forest was, however, 
composed, for the most part, of white oak, and this, when cut away (if the 
area is not immediately placed under cultivation), is followed by a dense 
growth of sumach, which attains here greater dimensions than I have 
elsewhere seen ; and it is probable that, from the value of their bark in 
tanning and their luxuriant growth, these trees might prove a crop 
scarcely less remunerative than any now raised on the islands. The 
lower and more level parts of the surface formerly sustained a very heavy 
growth of maples and hickory, and here, as elsewhere, the first was thickly 
interwoven by vines of the wild grape, which, by their size and luxuri- 
ance, were prophetic of the success that has followed the introduction of 
cultivated varieties. 


KELLY’S ISLAND. 


Geological Structure.—Kelly’s Island and Middle Island are composed 
entirely of Corniferous limestone, as they lie in the line of the belt of 
outcrop of this formation which passes northward through Columbus, 
Delaware, and Sandusky. Only the lower, or Columbus, division of the 
Corniferous limestone is shown on these islands—the upper, or Sandusky, 
limestone having been entirely removed. 

On Kelly’s Island the limestone has been extensively quarried for 
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many years; and these quarries have been the chief sources of the sup- 
ply of lime to all the cities on the eastern shore of the Lake. Hardly 
any lime is manufactured here, but the stone is exported and burned in 
the immediate proximity of the markets, and where fuel is more abund- 
ant. The quarries of Messrs. Kelly, Huntington, Carpenter, and G. W. 
Calkins are quite largely worked, and have formed the basis of the prin- 
cipal business on the island. The greater part of the stone produced is 
used for lime and flux in the furnaces of northern Ohio. It is usually 
sold by the cord, and varies in price from three to five dollars per cord. 

The most elevated portion of the island is on the northern side, where 
a local summit rises to sixty feet above the Lake. Here isa magnificent 
display of glacial markings, such as deserve especial notice, from the 
fact that they are inscribed on the vertical as well as on the horizontal 
surfaces. 

Still more interesting glacial grooves have recently been uncovered 
at the quarry of Mr. Calkins. Mr. J. W. Dunn, foreman of the quarries, 
has had them photographed, so that though the originals will be soon 
destroyed, the copies will remain. 

The limestone on Kelly’s Island furnishes a large number of the char- 
acteristic fossils of the Corniferous group, of which examples may be 
found in most of the collection in the country. Many remarkably fine 
specimens obtained in the quarries of Mr. Norman Kelly have been care- 
fully preserved by him; and we owe to his intelligence and courtesy a 
number of those of which figures adorn the plates of the ‘Paleontological 
portion of this report. 

Middle Island, as has been mentioned, lies within Canadian territory. 
It is of limited area (seventy acres), and rises but little above the sur- 
face of the Lake. It is, however, a locality of much interest to the geolo- 
gist, as, in addition to the fine exhibition which it affords of glacial 
marking, it is, perhaps, the richest in fossils of all the group of islands. 
The Corniferous limestone here resembles, in its lithological characters 
and the abundance of its fossils, the exposure at the falls of the Ohio; 
and here, as there, we seem to be standing on an ancient coral reef. The 
corals of Middle Island include a large number of species, many of which 
were of gigantic dimensions. Some of these grew in dome-shaped masses, 
like the Astreas and Meandrinas of our present tropical seas. I have seen 
on Middle Island specimens of Cyathophyllum rugosum, Eridophyllum, and 
Strombodes ten and even twelve feet in diameter. 

All the islands of Lake Erie west of the two I have mentioned are 
composed of the Waterlime group, and on Put-in-Bay, North and Middle 
Bass, Rattlesnake, and Green Islands, we have some of the best exposures 
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of this formation to be found in the State. The group of islands which 
cluster around Put-in-Bay are separated by narrow channels, and seem 
originally to have formed a single mass. The limestone of which they 
are composed exhibits evidences of having been lifted and shattered, 
and the relief of these masses is, probably, in part, due to upheaval. 
As has been before stated, these islands lie in the track of the Cincinnati 
arch, and it would seem that there had been some disturbance long sub- 
sequent to the original upheaval. The evidences of this disturbance are 
seen in the irregularity of the bedding of the limestone, and in belts 
along which it appears to have been completely shattered, and subse- 
quently re-cemented; as in these belts large fragments are not unfre- 
quently seen standing at right angles to their former position, which is 
distinctly marked by their stratification. It would also seem that along 
these lines of fracture several thermal springs once arose to the surface, 
for we here find the interstices of the brecciated rock not unfrequently 
filled with masses of calc spar, sulphate of baryta, sulphate of strontia, 
. and native sulphur. 

We nowhere get upon the island a complete section of the Waterlime 
group, as its upper portion and junction with the Oriskany and Cornifer- 
ous are buried in the channel between Kelly’s Island and Put-in-Bay. 
At the southern point of Put-in-Bay Island, however, we have the base 
of the Waterlime and an exposure of the upper part of the Salina. The 
section at this point is as follows: 


1. Gray brecciated limestone, massive, and without fossils........ 30 feet. 
2. Cream-colored, thin-bedded limestone ............2. ssscsces sonennere 3to 7 “ 
3. Gray brecciated limestone, similar to No. 1, containing im- 

mense numbers Of Leperditia Gua... .......00cesees cesses cesces senses 8 “ 
4, Thin-bedded, dove-colored, or gray, laminated, earthy lime- 

stone, with fossils; used for waterlime............0scscssccsces coe 12 “ 
5. Blue, earthy, massive limestone, weathering chocolate, with- j 

out fossils, at lake level ........ ononoe sesces onnonn sonvccees sannan secces cee 10 “ 


In the foregoing section the last number belongs to the Salina group, 
and its surface marks the junction between the Salina and the Waterlime. 

Just off South Point the anchors of vessels frequently drag up masses 
of gypsum, which shows that the Lake bottom is composed of that mate- 
rial. On the Peninsula, eight miles distant, the gypsum comes to the 
surface, and is extensively worked. Here it is overlain by blue, earthy 
limestone, similar in character to the limestone exposed on Put-in-Bay 
Island. _ 

At the northern end of the island last mentioned, the dip being in 
this direction, higher beds of the Waterlime group are exposed. These 
are similar in character to those of South Point, viz., massive and brec- 
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ciated layers, intersected by thin sheets of laminated limestone. These 
latter, at Peach Point, have furnished large numbers of fossils which 
serve to identify accurately the formation with the Waterlime of New 
York. These are, Eurypterus remipes, Spirifer plicatus, and Leperditia alta. 

The rock composing Ruttlesnake Island, Middle Bass, Sugar Island, 
etc., is precisely similar to that which forms the mass of Put-in-Bay Is- 
land; and, therefore, the geology of those islands requires no detailed 
description. I should mention, however, that on North Bass there were 
obtained from a well sunk for water some unusually fine masses of 
erystallized celestine; and on Rattlesnake Island I procured a large 
quantity of fluor spar in brown crystals. Green Island also deserves 
special notice, as it has furnished nearly all the fine specimens of crys- 
tallized celestine which have been obtained in this country—much finer, 
indeed, than are known to exist any where else in the world. The 
celestine here occurs in masses of many tons weight, filling pockets and 
fissures in the limestone. This island is a light-house station, and be- 
longs to the United States Government. If possessed by private parties, 
it is quite possible that the strontian might be profitably worked, to 
meet the demand for the nitrate of strontia, which forms the red fire of 
theaters and of pyrotechnical displays. The splendid crystals of celes- 
tine obtained from Green or Strontian Island are found studding the 
walls of cavities. They are sometimes met with as large as one’s hand, 
and almost perfectly transparent throughout. 

The cavernous character of the Waterlime group has been referred to 
in another part of this report. Of this we have striking examples in 
the group of islands now under consideration, and in the neighboring 
peninsula and highlands. The surface of Put-in-Bay Island shows a 
great number of depressions, or “sink-holes,” which are nothing else 
than caves of which the rooofs have fallen in; and it seems probable 
that nearly the whole mass of the island is honey-combed by subterra- 
nean galleries. Several of these have been entered, and two of them 
constitute the chief curiosities of the island for the numerous visitors 
who make this a place of summer resort. One of these, “Perry’s Cave,” 
as it is called, has special geological interest. It is plaiuly a subter- 
ranean channel of drainage, like most caves in these limestone rocks, 
which are generally filled with the water of the Lake. The water which 
stands in this cave is known to have the same level as that of the lake 
surface without, and it rises and falls with all the temporary oscillations 
of level which the Lake undergoes. The lower portion of the cave is now 
completely submerged, and how deeply it sinks, or whither it leads, is 
not known. The part which is above the water-line was formerly hung 
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with stalactites, and the floor covered with stalagmites, many of which 
still remain. These, as is well known, are formed by the dripping from 
the roof of water holding lime in solution, and the precipitation of this 
lime both on roof and floor. This precipitation could, of course, only 
take place in air, and would be impossible in a gallery filled with water. 
But during the last summer the interesting discovery has been made by 
Capt. John Brown (who resides on the island, and has given much atten- 
tion to its geology) that the floor of the cave was studded with stalag- 
mites far below the present level of the Lake. This shows very palpably 
(what is, however, taught by the very existence of the cave) that the lake 
level was once much lower than at present, and that all that part of the 
cave which is now under water was once filled with air, through which 
the water dripped from roof to floor, precipitating its lime, as is now 
done in the upper portions of the cave. . 

The limestone of which Put-in-Bay and the adjacent islands are form- 
ed, as proved by our numerous analyses, is nearly a typical dolomite— 
that is, it contains more than 40 per cent. of magnesia. This composi- 
tion of the stone has been cited as proof that it was unfit for the manu- 
facture of lime; but, as a matter of fact, the lime which is most esteemed 
in the southern part of Ohio, and in many other portions of the country, 
has nearly the same composition as that obtained from the Put-in-Bay 
Island stone. For example, the lime most esteemed in Cincinnati, de- 
rived from the Niagara group, and obtained at Springfield, Yellow 
Springs, and Cedarville, has almost the composition of the Put-in-Bag 
waterlime, as will be seen by the table of analysis given below. The 
lime preferred above all others in the city of New York is that manufac- 
tured from the Sing Sing marble, which is a typical dolomite, contain- 


ing— 
Carbonate of lime ........... sssscecce secscs cosces sonunenna socees coccecees sanennnnn coceecees 53.24 
Carbonate of Magnesia ........sceseresecerccce secces ceeses snnnnnnnn nunsen neuen sencee nen 45.89 
Silica and alumina........ ......cscess cosccs nennen sonne secceccee socces conces coeces saceee cee 87 


ANALYSES OF THB Massive Beps OF THE WATERLIME GROUP, Put-IN-Bay ISLAND, 
MADE BY Pror. E. W. Root. 








Carbonate of lime .........2..00 sono. see 
Carbonate of magnesia........ zer... 
Alumina and oxide of iron........... 
Insoluble residue ...... sescsccos soncon ove 
Loas by ignition ...... cs .sccccceseeee oes 
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ANnALYSes OF HyoprauLliıc LAYERS OF WATERLIME FROM SovutH Poınt, Put-1n-Bay, 
BY Dr. H. ENDEMANN. 

















4. 
Carbonate of lime ....... ...... csecsese- . 42.95 
Carbonate of magnesia................. 40.24 36.87 39.65 39.79 
Silic® 2.0.20. cocece cocces cocces sonen scccecece 3.85 


Alumina and iron ........ 02.02 000000 2. 


As is usually the case in the Stateof New York, the Waterlime group 
on Put-in-Bay Island contains certain layers which make good hydraulic 
cement. These are the flaggy layers which form No. 4 of the section 
given on a preceding page. No satisfactory test has ever been made of 
the quality of this stone, but some of the layers are known to possess 
hydraulic properties. It is probable that, with some care in the selec- 
tion of the material, good’cement could be produced in any desired 
quantity, and at little expense, at South Point. 

In my examination of the geology of the islands I have been greatly 
aided by the cordial and efficient co-operation of my friend Capt. John 
Brown, of Put-in-Bay, and I take this occasion to return to him my sincere 
thanks for numberless favors of various kinds. I also desire to acknowl- 
edge my obligations to Mr. Norman Kelly and Mr. John W. Dunn, of 
Kelly’s Island ; to the first, for numerous fine specimens taken from his 
extensive quarries; to the second, for the intelligent appreciation and 
preservation of the magnificent glacial furrows uncovered at the quarries 
of G. W. Calkins & Co., and also for a series of photographs illustrating 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF LORAIN COUNTY. 


BY J. 8. NEWBERRY, 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The topography of Lorain county is, as a general rule, simple, and for 
the most part even monotonous. The surface slopes gently from the 
southern townships— where, in Huntington and Rochester, it has an 
elevation of from 300 to 400 feet above the Lake—to the lake shore. To 
this rule there are, however, some exceptions, such as that of the gorge 
of Black river at and below Elyria, where some wild and beautiful 
scenery is to be found. The underlying rocks are rarely exposed to 
view, as they are generally covered with a thick sheet of superficial ma- 
terials, which forms a smooth and unbroken surface. The lake front in 
Avon and Sheffield is a precipitous cliff, which, at Avon-Point, has a 
height of 75 feet, here forming a bold and picturesque headland. This 
feature is dependent upon an arch of the strata which brings up some of 
the lower and harder rocks, and these have offered greater resistance to 
the waves than the softer overlying beds which come down to the lake 
level both east and west. 

At the mouth of Black river, and thence west to the county line, the 
shore of the Lake is low. At Ambherst are bold ledges of Berea grit, 
which project above the surface and overlook all the low country be- 
tween them and the Lake. These ledges evidently once formed the lake 
shore, when the water stood 140 feet higher than it does now, and at that 
time they were shore cliffs similar to those now seen at Avon Point, 
although composed of very different material. 

The soil of Lorain county, particularly the southern part, is generally 
clay derived from the underlying bowlder clay, one of the Drift deposits. 
This has given a peculiar character to the vegetation, and to the system 
of agriculture which followed the removal of the primeval forest. The 
forest growth on this surface was mainly elm, linden, ash, and hickory, 
and when brought under cultivation the soil was found better adapted 
to grass than grain. Hence the farmers generally became dairymen, 
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and have devoted their attention to the raising of stock and the making 
of butter and cheese. As an effect of these causes, Wellington is now 
one of the most important cheese markets of the Western Reserve. 

In the central part of the county a belt of sandy soil reaches across 

from east to west. The sand of this region is intimately connected with 
the lake ridges, and is the product of the action of the shore waves 
when the lake level reached to the altitude of this belt. Near the lake 
shore the soil is clay again, but here mostly derived from the decompo- 
sition of the underlying rocks, the Drift clays having been generally 
washed away. Good examples of this kind of soil are seen in the north- 
ern part of Avon and Sheffield; and there, as in the adjoining township 
of Dover, Cuyahoga county, it has been found well adapted to the culti- 
vation of the grape, and the surface is already largely occupied with 
vineyards. The timber of the center and northern part of the county, 
where the soil is light, is mainly oak, hickory, and chestnut. The origi- 
mal forest growth in all parts of Lorain county was dense and strong, 
the accumulation of vegeiable mold beneath it deep, and the fertility of 
tthe resulting soil is marked and universal. 

Lake Ridges.—The most interesting feature in the surface geology of 
Lorain county is formed by the lake ridges which traverse it from east 
%o west. These have been frequently alluded to in the reports on the 
«<>ther counties which border the present lake shore, particularly in that 
<>n Cuyahoga county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 178); and the proof is there given 
“that they were thrown up by the action of the waves of the Lake, and 
zenark the place of old shore lines at successive periods of rest in the de- 
wsscent of the lake level. The lake ridges are, perhaps, nowhere better 

shown than in Lorain county. The impression has generally prevailed 
‘that there were but three of these ridges—those known as the north, 
mniddle, and south ridges. It will be seen, however, by reference to the 
aap which accompanies Chapter XXX., prepared at my request by Prof. 
A. A. Wright, of Oberlin, that while there are three principal ridges, 
having the altitude respectively of 100 to 118 feet, 150 to 160 feet, and 
200 to 220 feet, there are also a number of local or intermediate ridges, 
which frequently are continuous for several miles. For example, in Am- 
herst, the lowest, called Whittlesey’s ridge, is a little less than 100 feet 
above the Lake, and within two miles of the lake shore. The next, or 
north ridge, is nearly continuous from Cleveland to Brownhelm, and ex- 
tends much farther both east and west. This has generally an altitude 
of from 100 to 110 feet. 3d. Middle ridge, extending diagonally north- 
west and south-east through the center of the township, having an alti- 
tude of about 150 feet. 4th. South ridge, continuous through the south- 
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ern part of the township, and having an altitude of 200 feet. Near 
Elyria this south ridge divides into two parallel ridges, which turn up 
the valley of Black River and reappear in Carlisle, Eaton, and Ridge- 
ville, there known as Chestnut Ridge and Butternut Ridge. Thence they 
continue easterly, with some interruptions and interlocking, till they 
reach Brooklyn, Cuyahoga county, and curve southward into the valley 
of the Cuyahoga. In Ridgeville, which has taken its name from the 
ridges, four distinct ridges have been identified, while another, the most 
continuous of all, passes further north through Avon. » 

The want of uniformity in the elevation of the surface in different 
parts of these ridges is not greater than we should expect to find in the 
circumstances. No one who will examine the composition of the ridges, 
and trace their courses on the map, will doubt that they are contour 
lines inscribed upon the topography by the action of shore waves. But 
on all sea beaches we find that the materials thrown up by the shore 
waves, or blown up by the wind, rise to somewhat different heights in 
different localities, according to the exposure and to the abundance and 
fineness of the material. Where this is sand, it is not generally thrown 
up to any great height by the waves, but it is often caught by the sea 
or lake winds, and heaped up much beyond the reach of wave action. 
Hence the ridges were doubtless higher in some places than others when 
first formed, and this inequality may have been exaggerated by the sur- 
face erosion to which they have been exposed during the ages which 
have since elapsed. By surface erosion they have also been frequently 
quit through, and perhaps locally quite removed; and to this cause we 
must attribute many of the gaps and interruptions which break their 
continuity. 

The ridges parallel with the south shore of Lake Erie are sometimes 
continuous with and run into terraces; that is, the waves cut steps, or 
notches, into the shore where it was abrupt and hard—washed up mate- 
rial and formed ridges along the same line where it was low and soft. 

In the same way we now see a cliff forming at Avon Point, and a ridge 
being raised between the mouth of Huron River and Cedar Point, Erie 
county. In some places, also, a terrace left by the old shore waves is 
composed of unstratified Drift clay. In such localities the declivity has 
been mistaken for a ridge, and from the nature of the materials compos- 
ing it some erroneous ideas have been conceived in regard to the origin 
of the lake ridges. Precisely such terraces as I have referred to may, 
however, be seen now forming near Cleveland, and at other points where 
the immediate shore of the Lake is composed of Drift clay. 

_ Drift Deposits—As has been mentioned, most of the surface of Lorain 
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county is immediately underlain by beds of clay, which form part of the 
series of Drift deposits that cover so much of Ohio and the adjoining 
States. Beneath these the surface of the underlying rocks—wherever 
hard enough to retain such markings—is found planed, grooved, and 
striated, evidently by ice which formed part of a great glaciur that filled 
the lake basin and flowed over it, reaching as far as the Ohio. This 
glacier was for ages moving from the north southward, and as it rested 
with immense weight on the rocky sub-strata of the country, by the aid 
of sand and gravel which accumulated bencath it,it ground down the 
rocks over which it moved to nearly a plane surface, and grooved 
and scratched them just as glaciers now do the rocks which they 
traverse. The materials excavated and ground up by the ice-sheet were 
pushed along by it in its motion and thrust out at its margin, where 
they remained to form a “moraine,” or were washed away by the water 
formed by the melting ice. Hence it is apparent that no considerable 
accumulation of matter of any kind could take place under the gla- 
cier. But we find the glaciated surface often deeply buried under beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, which must have been deposited there after 
the retreat of the glacier. These sheets of superficial material are called 
the “Drift,” from the fact that they have |)-en generally transported 
long distances from their place of origin. In the northern part of Ohio 
the Drift deposits are usually clay—stratified or unstratified—with more 
or less sand and gravel, and at the surface large transported bowlders. 
Of this series the lowest is unstratified clay, thickly set with frag- 
ments of shale, and with some small, usually striated, bowlders of crys- 
talline rock, brought from the region north of the lakes. This deposit 
is called the bowlder clay, and is the direct product of the grinding 
action of the glaciers upon the shales, limestones, etc., which have been 
excavated in the formation of the lake basin. As the glacier melted 
away and retreated northward, this bowlder clay was left in a somewhat 
irregular sheet along its margin, and we still find it covering the rock 
surfaces ever most of Lorain county, where a basin of water took the 
place of the ice. From this were deposited sheets of fine clay, frequently 
beautifully stratified, and without pebbles or bowlders. Hence we often 
find the lower bowlder clay overlaid by laminated clay, but the two 
varieties blend together and have been included in the general term 
“Erie Clay.” The bowlder clay is also frequently called hard-pan. It is 
blue in color, and exceedingly compact and tough. Sometimes it is yel- 
low or reddish, from the oxidation of the iron it contains; and this is the 
Prevailing color of the stratified clay. 
The sand and gravel which sometimes o~crlie the clays were deposited 
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long after the bowlder clay, when water filled the lake basin, and they 
are largely due to the action of shore waves and of the streams which 
drained the high lands back from the Lake, and brought down sand and 
gravel from their sources. 

The bowlders which are scattered abundantly over the county must 
have been transported from the Canadian highlands by icebergs, as I 
have shown elsewhere (Vol. I., Part I., p. 183). 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which immediately underlie the surface in Lorain county 
are, with the exception of a single exposure on the lake shore, portions 
of the great Carboniferous system, and belong to the Lower Carbonif- 
erous, or Waverly group. They include all the members of the Waverly 
group, and nearly the entire thickness of the formation. The succession 
of rocks in the county is as follows, beginning with the highest and 
descending to the surface of the Lake: 


1. Cuyahoga shale, average thickness, 150 feet ......... scoseseen none 
2. Berea grit “ “ 60 nassen ones unsnsesnenne 
3. Bedford shale, “ “ TO cscs cences sscverencees Waverly. 
4. Cleveland shale, “ “ BO  aeassnsosnsenunnon nenne 
5. Erie shale, es 00 € eeaeenene ssseecees coeees | Der onian 
6. Huron shale, exposed “ BO eeassnnnnosn unsere sonen 


The lower two elements in the above section represent the summit of 
the Devonian system; the others are all Waverly. The rocks enume- 
rated form sheets which have a general dipin the State toward the south 
and east, but within the limits of Lorain county this dip is reversed or 
replaced by several local folds. It is not easy to say precisely what the 
north and south dip of the rocks is, as the exposures are only superficial 
in the southern part of the county. Taking the Berea grit, however, as 
a guide, we find it in Brownhelm, within a quarter of a mile of the 
Lake, where its base has an altitude of less than 100 feet above the 
Lake. In Amherst it lies 140 feet above the Lake, while in the valley 
of Black River, at Elyria, it is but 65 feet. Toward the eastern margin 
ef the county it rises again, reaching an altitude of 140 feet. This latter 
arch is strongly marked on the lake shore, where the strata are seen 
rising westward from Rocky River to Avon Point and dipping again to 
the west, half way between Avon Point and Black River. 

Cuyahoga Shale.—All the southern half of the county is underlain by 
the Cuyahoga shale, the uppermost member of the Waverly group. This 
formation consists of blue or gray argillaceous shale—frequently called 
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soapstone—with thin bands or flags of fine-grained sandstone. The 
maximum thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is something like 250 feet ; 
but as the upper portion has been removed from Lorain county, its thick- 
ness there may be estimated at 150 feet. This formation supplies com- 
paratively little that is of scientific interest or economical value It 
rarely furnishes any good building stone, and is generally destitute of 
fossils. Its upper beds, however, yielded in Medina a very large num- 
ber of beautifully marked mollusks and crinoids, many of which are 
described and figured in our report. Fossils are also found in the bed of 
Black River, within the limits of this county. 

Berea Grit.—The Cuyahoga shale is underlain by the Berea sandstone, 
the most distinctly marked and economically important element in the 
geology of the county. As it extends through a large part of Northern 
Ohio, and has been fully described in other portions of our report, no 
detailed notice of it will be required here. It contributes largely to the 
wealth and business of all the country it traverses, but its best and most 
valuable development occurs in Lorain county. Though varying con- 
siderably in thickness and character in different localities, the Berea 
grit is generally a rather fine-grained and homogeneous sandstone, lying 
in courses from a few inches to several feet in thickness, and varying in 
color from a light drab to a light blue or dove color. Its thickness ranges 
from fifty to seventy feet, and it forms a continuous line of outcrop, ex- 
cept where covered by superficial deposits. It enters the county from 
the east in the township of Avon, and its lower surface is exposed at the 
village of French Creek; thence it passes south-westerly to Elyria, 
where it forms the falls; thence sweeping around through Amherst to 
its most north-westerly outcrop in Brownhelm. As it lies so nearly ho-i- 
zontal, and has a thickness so considerable, the Berea grit is the surface 
rock over a very extensive area of the northern and central portions of 
the county, but it is generally overlain and c’ncealed by the Drift clay, 
even where it approaches very near the surface. As the Berea grit sup- 
plies perhaps the best building stone in the State, and one that is ex- 
ported to New York and Boston on the one hand and Chicago on the 
other, it has such value that its distribution, quality, and accessibility 
deserve to be carefully studied over all the region where it can be 
reached. I shall, therefore, refer to it again when I come to speak of the 
economic geology of the county. The exposures of the Berea grit which 
have hitherto attracted the most attention are those of the Amherst and 
Brownhelm ledges. These, as has been before stated, were undoubtedly 
once the shore cliffs of Lake Erie, when its waters stood much higher 
than now. They owe their prominence and relief, however, mainly o 
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the fact that the rock which composes them is more massive than that 
which connects and surrounds them. Hence, in the erosion to which 
this region has been exposed, these harder and more massive portions 
have best resisted the denuding action, while the softer rocks have been 
more deeply cut away. The light and uniform buff of the Amherst 
stone is undoubtedly due to the “act that these elevated cliffs, being 
freely drained, have been traversed by atmospheric waters, so that the 
iron the stone ccntains has been thoroughly oxidized. In localities 
where the stone is beneath the water level, or is covered with a consider- 
able thickness of clay, it will be found to have a light blue color, as at 
Berea. It is well illustrated by the recent workings of the Amherst 
quarries, in which a stratum of very fine-grained, homogeneous blue 
stone has been found beneath the lighter beds, and where the rock was 
imperfectly drained. This variety is called Blue Amherst, and is very 
handsome and highly esteemed. 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit of Lorain county, so far as 
I am informed. It has, however, yielded many interesting fossil fishes 
at Chagrin Falls (Palwoniscus Brainerdi), and some fish spines (Ctenacan- 
thus formosus), anda large Lingula at Berea, so that something of the kind 
may be looked for in the quarries of Lorain county. 

Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea grit comes in the Bedford shale, and 
this is exposed in all places where the sandstone is cut through. In 
Lorain county the upper part of the Bedford shale is generally red, and 
this will serve as a convenient guide in future explorations made in 
search of the Berea grit, it being understood that the only red shale in 
the county lies immediately beneath the sandstone. This red shale is 
well shown at the village of French Creek, in the gorge of Black River, 
at Elyria, in the railroad cut between Elyria and Amherst, in the quar- 
ries at Amherst, and in the cliffs bordering the Vermilion in Brown- 
helm. The best exposures of the entire thickness of the Bedford shale 
are on Black River, below Elyria, since the cliffs are chiefly composed of 
it for two or three miles. Here it is seen that the upper portion is deep 
red, the lower, bluish red and gray. It will be also noticed here that the 
upper surface of the shale is very irregular, showing that the currents of 
water which transported the sand—now the Berea sandstone—cut away 
the shale, then a red clay, in deep and broad channels. As these were 
filled with sand, the under surface of the sandstone is very uneven and 
its thickness variable. Several thin bands of impure limestone occur in 
the Bedford shale in the banks of Black River, and these contain a few 
fossils, the most abundant being a lammellibranch mollusk, called Mae- 
rodon Hamiltoniz, and a small Lingula not yet described. In one of 
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these limestone bands I also found a triangular fragment, six inches 
long by four inches wide and one and a half inches thick, of the bone of 
some gigantic fish, probably allied to Dinichthys. This is the only trace 
of this fish yet found, and it indicates that the Bedford shale may upon 
proper search furnish some much more interesting material than any 
yet obtained from it. At Berea a considerable number of fish teeth have 
been obtained from the calcareous bands in the Bedford shale, so that 
though at first thought utterly barren, it may prove quite rich in new 
species of fossils. 

Cleveland Shale.—This is a black bituminous shale, fifty or sixty feet 
in thickness, which is well exposed beneath the Bedford shale in the 
valleys of Black and Vermilion rivers. It contains over ten per cent. of 
carbonaceous matter, and this gives it a black color, by which it may be 
at once recognized when freshly broken. Where long exposed, its carbon 
is burned out by oxidation, and it becomes gray. Hence its outcrops, 
taking the color of the other gray shales in the series, may not be iden- 
tified without some excavation. The only fossils found in the Cleveland 
shale of Lorain county up to the present time are minute, rhomboidal, 
enameled fish-scales. These belong to a ganoid fish, probably a species of 
Palzoniscus, but no entire individuals have yet been obtained. The 
Cleveland shale has no economic importance, except that it is clearly 
the source of the petroleum found at Grafton and Liverpool. 

Erie Shale.—This is the summit of the Devonian system, as now classi- 
fied. It is a mass of gray, argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sand- 
stone and lenticular iron ore. It is not easy to say with accuracy what 
its thickness is in Lorain county, but it is somewhere from 100 to 150 
feet in the central and eastern portions, while in the valley of the Ver- 
milion it has almost disappeared. In this county it is the wedge-shaped 
edge of a formation that thickens rapidly eastward, forms the lake shore 
most of the way from the mouth of Black River to the State line, and at- 
tains a thickness of fully 2,000 feet in the State of New York. In most 
places it is very barren of fossils, and has yielded none in Lorain county; 
nor does it furnish any material which can be made to contribute to the 
wealth or comfort of the inhabitants. The Erie shale is well exposed on 
the lake shore at Avon Point, and less perfectly in the bed and banks of 
French Creek and Black River near their mouths. 

The Huron Shale.—This is a formation which attains a thickness of 
300 feet or more, and is exposed in a continuous belt reaching from the 
Lake through the central part of the State to the Ohio. In Huron county it 
forms the banks of Huron River, and its entire thickness is exposed. In 
Lorain county it is only seen on the lake shore between Avon Point and 
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the mouth of Black River, and at the mouth of the Vermilion. In the 
former locality it is brought up in a fold of the strata to which allusion 
has already been made. About fifty feet of the extreme summit of the 
formation are here exposed, consisting of bands of black bituminous 
shale, interstratified with gray shale and thin sheets of micaceous, pearly 
sandstone. In the valley of the Huron, as generally farther south, it is 
a nearly homogeneous black shale. Although showing such limited ex- 
posures in the limits of Lorain county, the Huron shale has furnished 
some of the most interesting and extraordinary fossils that have ever 
been discovered. These are chiefly the remains of gigantic fishes, sim- 
ilar in character to some of those described by Hugh Miller, but very 
much larger. Most of the specimens obtained are referable to a single 
species of the genus Dinichthys, which will be found fully described in 
the paleontological portion of this report. The remains of Dinichthys 
were first found by the Rev. H. Hertzer in calcareous concretions at the 
base of the Huron shale, near Delaware, Ohio, and the species to which 
they belong—named in honor of the discoverer—is figured and described 
in Vol. I., Part II., p. 316, plates 30and 31. Subsequently Mr. J. Terrell, of 
Sheffield, and Prof. G. N. Allen, of Oberlin, found on the lake beach, west 
of Avon Point, rolled fragments of large bones, which I recognized as 
portions of the great dorsal shield of Dinichthys. The finding of these 
specimens prompted a search for the bones in place in the cliff of Huron 
shale from which they had evidently been washed out. This search was 
rewarded with very interesting results. Prof. Allen obtained by exca- 
vating the rocks a complete dorsal shield some sixteen inches in diame- 
ter; and later, in company with Mr. G. K. Gilbert, a supra-scapular and 
a large pre-maxillary tooth. But the most interesting specimens found 
in this locality have rewarded the laborious and intelligent search of Mr. 
J. Terrell, the proprietor of Lake Breeze House, situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the outcrop of the fish-bearing stratum. His first im- 
portant discoveries were those of an entire dorsal plate and the posterior 
half of a cranium, both of which are figured on plates 32 and 33 of our 
first volume. Unfortunately, these speciments were destroyed in the 
burning of Ely’s block in Elyria. Their loss has, however, been more 
than made good by Mr. Terrell, who has since discovered nearly the en- 
tire bony structure of an individual of gigantic dimensions, of which a 
more detailed description will be found in Part II. of this volume. This 
proves to be a distinct species from that found at Delaware at the base of 
the formation. The latter has a row of conical teeth on the edge of the 
maxillary, and a corresponding row with which these interlocked in the 
middle of the mandible, while in the Sheffield species, to which I have 
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given the name of Dinichthys Terrelli, the maxillaries terminate below 
in a sharp, knife-like edge, which plays upon a similar edge on the man. 
dible, and the whole dentition constitutes a cutting or slicing apparatus 
of great power. So far as at present known, all the bones of Dinichthya 
found at Sheffield belong to this species, while all those found at Dela- 
ware appertain to D. Hertzeri. A fine spine of Ctenacanthus (Ct. vetustus) 
was also found at Sheffield by Mr. J. W. Hulbert, of Elyria; and this is 
described in Vol. I., Part II., p. 326, pl. 35, fig. 3. Mr. Terrell obtained, in 
addition to the fossils mentioned, several bones of small and, as yet, un- 
described fishes, some cones, apparently belonging to Lepidodendron, and 
an undescribed species of Goniatites, all from the Huron shale at Sheffield. 
Broad, flag-like impressions of plants are very common in the formation 
here as well as elsewhere. These are undoubtedly the remains of sea- 
weeds, and it is probable that.the carbonaceous matter the shale contains 
was derived from this source. 

The succession of the rocks exposed in the central and northern por- 
tions of the county will be seen at a glance by reference to the section. 
given below, which begins at the surface of the Berea grit, 15 feet below 
the Lake Shore Railroad at Elyria, and reaches to the lake level at the 
mouth of Black River. 


SECTION oF THE ROCKS IN THE VALLEY OF BLAcK RIVER. 


I. Berea grit, thiekness....... ...... eesssees 40 to 70 feet. 

2. Red shale, ME savaccnce sosece cecnceces 30 to 60 “ 

8. Grayshale, “ —....sce essen essen 10 “ 

4. Gray limestone, thickness............... 5 to 8 inches. Bedford shale. 
5. Calcareous shale, “ _...........0.. 1 foot. 

6. Black bituminous shale, thickness ... 27 feet. 

7. Gray shale, thickness ................0.0. 7 }Oteveland shale. 
8. Black shale, like No. 6, thickness ..... 5 “ 

9. Gray shale, to Lake, ‘6 seas 40 “ Erie shale. 


A well bored for oil in the valley of Black River, at Elyria, and begun 
a few feet below the base of the Berea grit, is said, by a near resident and 
stockholder, to have been carried to the depth of 1,000 feet, “ 600 feet of 
which was in shale, the remainder in limestone and sandstone.” If this 
boring can be relied upon, the interval between the Berea grit and the 
Corniferous limestone is here only about 600 feet, while at Peninsula, in 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, wells beginning at the same horizon were 
bored to the depth of 1,000, and in one case 1,400 feet, and, as reported, 
“all in shale ;” and at Cleveland a well, begun more than 200 feet below 
the Berea grit, was sunk 1,000 feet in gray and: black shales without 
reaching the limestone. 
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There is probably some inaccuracy in the statement quoted above, as 
two wells were bored for oil by Mr. D. M. Fisher, near the mouth of 
Black River, and in these 700 feet of shale were passed through before the 
limestone was reached.* These wells were begun nearly 100 feet lower, 
geologically, than that at Elyria; so that the interval between the Berea 
grit and the Corniferous limestone, under the central portion of Lorain 
county, cannot be less than 800 feet. 

All these borings indicate that the Erie shale, and probably the Huron, 
have thinned very much in the interval of thirty miles between the 
valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black River. Going west, this thinning still 
continues; in the valley of the Vermilion the Erie shale having pretty 
much disappeared, the Cleveland shale apparently resting directly upon 
the Huron. A well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion shows the 
thickness of the shales which separate the Berea grit from the Sandusky 
limestone to be less than 400 feet, and gives a thickness to the Huron 
shale of about 300 feet. The borings made in the eastern counties indi- 
cate that it has in some places a thickness nearly twice as great. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


As has been stated, much the most important element in the mineral 
resources of Lorain county is the Berea grit, which already makes a 
gross annual contribution of more than a half million dollars to the 
wealth of the county; and there is every reason to believe that this treas- 
ury is not only inexhaustible, but that it is destined to be far more 
largely drawn upon in future years than it has yet been. The variety 
of stone furnished by this formation greatly enhances its value, as it 
serves many useful purposes. It supplies, perhaps, the most highly es- 
teemed and popular building stone known in the State, which is now 
extensively used not only throughout northern Ohio, but is exported to 
St. Louis and Chicago on the west, Canada on the north, and Boston and 
New York in the east. It is every where highly appreciated for its 
beauty, durability, and the ease and certainty with which it is worked. 
In its different varieties the Berea grit is applicable to all kinds of grind- 
ing, and grindstones made from it are not only sold in all the principal 
markets of our own country, but are exported to nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. Although passing through a large number of the coun- 


* About 130 feet below the bottom of the shale, or 830 feet from the surface, in 
both wells, fissures, oil, gas, and salt water were reached. The oil was heavy—30° 
Beaume—and the quantity was small. It was probably derived from the Niagara. 
below. 
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ties of the State, and extensively quarried in many localities, the Berea 
grit seems to reach its maximum of excellence in Lorain county. Here 
it has been chiefly quarried at Amherst, and the “Amherst stone” is 
now a8 widely known and has a reputation as firmly established as any 
other building material in use. The Amherst quarries are located in a 
series of ledges which I have stated were once the shore cliffs of Lake 
Erie. The base of the stratum here lies about 140 feet above the Lake, 
with which the quarries are connected by railroad. The Lake Shore 
Railroad also passes them, and supplies means of transportation by 
which a large part of their product is removed. The Berea grit at Am- 
herst, as elsewhere, varies considerably in character, and especially in 
solidity, within limited distances, and the ledges in which the quarries 
are situated apparently represent the more massive and solid portions of 
the stratum which have best resisted erosion, and hence have been left in 
relief. Their elevation has also caused them to be thoroughly drained, 
and the iron contained in the stone generally oxidized so that it has a 
warmer tint than where, as at Berea, it lies below drainage. The Am- 
herst stone is commended by the following qualities which it possesses 
in an unusual degree: 

Ist. Durability. It is chemically nearly pure silica, and is scarcely 
more affected by weathering than the best granite; it is also very re- 
fractory, and will endure exposure to fire by which granite or limestone 
would be entirely destroyed. 

2d. Strength. This varies from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds to the square 
inch ; from two to four times that of the best brick, and at least sufficient 
to endure any weight likely to be imposed upon it by modern archi- 
tecture. ) 

3d. Color. This is generally light drab, warm, cheerful, uniform, 
and unchangeable. The variety known as “blue Amherst,” recently 
obtained from the base of the formation, is a delicate and attractive 
blue. 

4th. Texture. This is fine and homogeneous, without flaws, iron, or 
clay balls. While containing the quarry water, it works, as the stone- 
cutters say, “like cheese,” but hardens on exposure, and retains every 
inscription with the greatest fidelity. 

These qualities are rarely found in as great perfection combined in one 
stone, and are such as fully warrant the high reputation it enjoys. The 
other uses of the Amherst stone are scarcely less important than those 
to which I have referred. It is now furnishing several varieties of grind- 
stones which have no superior in the world. They are wrought of all 
sizes, and are adapted both for dry and wet grinding. Among other 
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grindstones made at Amherst, the “American Wickersley” stone is spe- 
cially esteemed for grinding saw-plates, edge-tools, etc. 

The ledges which supply the stone at Amherst extend into Brownhelm, 
there exhibiting the same features, and are largely worked in part by 
the same proprietors. The following firms and individuals are engaged 
in the quarrying of stone and the manufacture of grindstones at Amherst 
and Brownhelm : The Clough Stone Company; Worthington & Sons; The 
Wilson & Hughes Stone Company; G. Barber; J. McDermott & Co.; W. 
James; Peck Brothers; J. S. Butler & Co.; The Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany. . 

The product of the quarries for 1870—for which I have the fullest 
returns—was as follows: 


Block stone, Cubic feet ......... sscscsces cevccccss covcccccs cocces sesces sonnnunnn euscccecs 509,434 
Sawed stone, square “6 .......0. ccccscces sunonunen sernceses sonsensce ce ssnnannnn soseeeees 41,818 
Grindstones, tONB ...ccvcee covcccees ccccscces nun soceccees snmnannen susanne soneseeee ce 13,700 
Raifroad ballast, “  ..........scscscsscvscvscecss evcceses sanonnane cossececs sosess soeees 12,000 
Sand, tO acess cevcecece nansasnne soscecees soceesess sonccases seasesees sonne we 500 
Perch stone, $6 descecece svcnceces unsannnn nannnenen senses sennnnnnn eeeces seeneeseecs 9,000 


The price of block stone was from 40 to 50 cents per cubic foot; of 
grindstones, $12 to $15 per ton. The value of the production of the Am- 
herst quarries in 1870 was estimated at about half a million of dollars, 
and it has been steadily increasing since. The number of men employed 
was 620. 

Elyria Quarries.—The exposures of the Berea grit at Elyria are ample, 
and they show the formation to be as thick and massive here as at any 
other point in the county. It may also be said that the stone is more 
accessible here than at any other locality, as it forms the bed and bank 
of Black river both above and below the falls. As a general rule, it 
is coarser and less homogeneous here than at Amherst. Very excellent 
stone has been obtained, however, from the quarries on the land of 
Albert Ely, Esq., on the west side of the river; and the new quarries 
recently opened by Mr. H. E. Mussey, on the west bank of the West Fork, 
above the falls, reveal courses of very excellent stone of both drab and 
gray tints. These quarries are most conveniently situated along the 
track of the extension of the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad, and seem 
capable of supplying an inexhaustible quantity conveniently placed for 
shipment by the railroads or the Lake. Between the forks of Black 
River, and in the suburbs of the town, Mr. Elmer Adams has a quarry 
which has been in operation for some years. The stone it furnishes 
is of a blueish or gray color, massive and homogeneous, and closely 
resembles in color and texture much of the Berea stone. On the lands 
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of Heman Ely, Esq., on the east side of the West Fork, and opposite the 
quarries of Mr. Mussey, the Berea grit is very accessible, and quarries 
might be opened here at small cost which would probably afford stone 
of the same -juality with that on the west side of the stream. West 
and north-west of the village, over a considerable area bordering both 
the Lake Shore and Black River Railroads, the Berea grit comes near to 
the surface, and is covered only with Drift clay. In this vicinity there 
would seem to be quite a large amount of quarry land where the stone 
is readily accessible and favorably located for shipment. 

No effort has yet been made to manufacture grindstones from the 
Berea grit at Elyria, and the impression has prevailed that the stone 
was too coarse for any but heavy grinding. To this purpose some of it 
is certainly well adapted, and there is every reason to believe that search 
for a finer and better grindstone grit will be rewarded with success. It 
should be remembered that the character of the Berea grit varies very 
much, both as regards solidity and fineness, in its different layers and 
in different localities, and the true value of the deposit in this vicinity 
can only be accurately determined by more thorough exploration than 
has yet been made. It may be confidently expected, however, that the 
quarries at Elyria will hereafter become an important source of wealth 
to the community, and that this will be one of the principal points of 
shipment of stone to supply the great Lake market. 

In Ridgeville the Berea grit comes to or near the surface in many 
localities. Its qualities can hardly be said to have been tested, as but 
little quarrying has been done here. Some of the stone seems, however, 
to be good, and the chances of opening valuable quarries in this town- 
ship are such as to warrant more attention than they have yet received. 

The Berea grit has alzo been quarried at the village of French Creek 
by Mr. Ebenezer Wilson, in Pittsfield by Mr. McRoberts, in Lagrange by 
Mr. Nelson Rose, and it is much more extensively worked in Columbia, 
where the stone is of excellent quality and has an established reputa- 
tion. From these facts it will be seen that the Berca grit is accessible 
in nearly all parts of the county, thus insuring to the inhabitants 
throughout all time an abundance of building stone of the best quality 
at their very doors—a blessing far more rare than generally supposed— 
and affording an unfailing source of revenue. 

Petroleum.— This should also be enumerated among the mineral resources 
of Lorain county, although very little is produced there at the present time. 
In Grafton, oil springs were discovered by the first settlers, and petroleum 
taken from springs in the adjoining township (Liverpool) was sold 
throughont the country as a medicine long before wells were bored on Oil 
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Creek. Very naturally, when the oil excitement began, the oil springs 
of Grafton attracted attention. They are quite copious, and, in some in- 
stances, the soil about them is completely saturated with tar and asphalt, 
produced by the evaporation of the oil. A series of pits which may be 
seen about the oil springs at Grafton furnish evidence that here, as at 
Mecca and Oil Creek, oil was collected by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country. In 1861 several wells were bored for oil in Grafton, and at one 
time speculation ran high there. The oil proved, however, to be limited 
in quantity, and, being very thick, was not well adapted to distillation 
(the only use then made of petroleum); and, as a consequence, the enter- 
prise was not successful. Since then this variety of oil has come into 
general use as a lubricator, and is very much more valuable than the 
lighter kinds. The character and promise of this oil district is very 
similar to that of Mecca, Trumbull county. The oil is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the Cleveland shale, and has risen into and saturated the 
Berea grit ; but inasmuch as the quantity coming from this bituminous 
mass, which is of only moderate thickness, is not large, and there is no 
impervious cover over the reservoirs furnished by the sandstone, the oil 
has evaporated, or flowed away, as fast as formed, and no such accumula- 
tions have taken place as in the capacious, deeply buried, and closed res- 
ervoirs of Oil Creek. The oil of Grafton is dark in color, has a specific 
gravity of 22° to 25° Beaume, is an excellent lubricator, and would be 
worth in market about a dollar a gallon. The details of the efforts made 
to obtain oil at Grafton are as follows: Four wells have been sunk there. 
The Rising well, on lot 58, was bored to the depth of 150 feet. This well 
yielded 30 barrels of lubricating oil within three months’ time, the oil 
flowing from a seam 85 feet below the surface. Erastus Jones’ well, one 
and a half miles north of the center, was sunk to the depth of 600 feet, 
but drew its oil from a point 100 feet below the surface. The total yield 
of this well was about 30 barrels of oil. The Crittenden well is the only 
one of the series now worked. It is pumped by a wind-mill, the yield 
being about 40 barrels in six months. It is possible that well-directed 
efforts would greatly increase the yield of oil at Grafton, at such a cost of 
time and money as would be well repaid. 

During the prevalence of the oil excitement several wells were bored 
in the valley of Black River, at and below Elyria. In these some oil was 
obtained, but not in “ paying quantity.” There is still a conviction 
lingering in the minds of some of those who were interested in this 
enterprise, that further trials would be more successful. To this faith, 
however, I am unable to give much encouragement. To me it seems 
more probable that if additional wells were bored in the valley of Black 
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River, their history would be similar to that of all those which have been 
bored here and in the valleys of the Cuyahoga, Rocky River, and Vermil- 
ion—that is, that oil would be obtained from them, but only in small 
quantity. The reasons for this opinion have been given in full in Vol. I, 
Part I., page 160, of this report, and I will only very briefly state them 
here. While the geological formation is essentially the same in the val- 
leys of Oil Creek, the Cuyahoga, and Black River, it is also true that the 
strata are thinner, finer, and less disturbed in Ohio than in Pennsylvania. 
Hence the supply of oil is less. There are no beds of sandstone above 
the oil-producing rock to act as reservoirs, but, instead, a compact mass 
of fine impervious shale. In these circumstances, the quantity of oil to 
be obtained might be expected to be small, and, as a matter of fact, all 
the oil wells bored in Cuyahoga and Lorain have been failures. 

. Gas Springs.—Like all the country lying over and near the outcrops of 
the bituminous Cleveland and Huron shales, Lorain county abounds in gas 
springs. Nearly every township has its “burning spring,” and some of 
them are of considerable magnitude. Of these I willenumerateafew. In 

- Avon township a “ gas spring ” may be seen in the Lake opposite the Sher- 
man farm, half a mile west of the center road. Here a steady flow of gas 
comes to the surface over an area of about one square rod. In fair 
weather this keeps the water in agitation, as though it were boiling, and 
it is said never to freeze in this spot in winter. The flow of gas is here 
constant, and so copious that, if it could be utilized, it would be of great 
value. Another similar spring has been noticed half a mile from the 
land, opposite the farm of Mr. Henry Titus. In Brownhelm a group of 
gas springs may be seen near the east bank of the Vermilion River, 
just above the mouth of Chance Creek. In Columbia township a volu- 
minous “gas spring,” and perhaps the most remarkable in the county, 
is situated in the Hickox mill-pond, near Olmsted Station. The gas 
here sometimes throws up the water to the height of five or six feet, 
and makes a noise which can be heard at the distance of several rods. 
In Grafton there is a gas well on the farm of Mr. Truman Bogg, a 
half mile east of the center. The oil wells all yield more or less gas, and 
numerous gas springs are known in the township. In LaGrange there 
is a gas spring on the farm of George Foster, one mile south of the center. 
In Penfield Mr. Henry C. Luther, who lives two miles north-west of the 
center, has a well from which the flow of gas is used to light his house. 
The supply is much greater than is required for this purpose, and could 

~probably be made to do the cooking as well. The gas from this well has 
been used since 1869, with no apparent diminution in quantity. In 
Russia township numerous gas springs are known, and Lot Parsons, Esgq., 
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living two miles north of the first church, has a well that supplies gas 
by which his house is lighted. The above cases are cited from a large 
number noticed in the progress of the Survey, for the purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that in many parts of the county combustible gases 
are escaping from the ground, and that these are capable of being util- 
ized for both lighting and heating. It is now well known that at sev- 
eral points along the shore of Lake Erie wells have been bored for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies of gas, and that a large number of such 
efforts have been successful. The pecuniary value of such a flow of gas, 
if it could be made to do the heating, lighting, and cooking of a family, 
would be very great, while the convenience, cleanliness, and comfort of 
its use would make it an almost priceless luxury. 

Peat and Marl.—No peat is now produced in Lorain county, but it exists 
in considerable abundance in several localities. In Brighton and Camden 
are extensive marshes, which were doubtless once lakes, but which are 
now filled with peat. In the Great Bear Swamp, in Camden, a pole may 
be thrust down twenty feet through peat. In Brighton, on land owned 
by Mr. Driver, is one of these lakes, but partially grown up, and which - 
shows a water surface of about four acres. This lake is said to be 100 feet 
deep. It is surrounded by a broad margin of peat, and was evidently 
once much larger than now. Whether the peat of Lorain county can 
yet be successfully substituted for coal and wood as a fuel, is an unsolved 
problem; but there is little doubt that, where remote from railroads, when 
the supply of wood shall have been exhausted, these peat bogs will be 
utilized and be shown to have great value. It is worth remembering 
that the remains of the elephant and mastodon are usually found in peat 
bogs similar to those referred to. In any excavations hereafter made, for 
drainage or other purposes, in these marshes, this fact should be borne in 
mind. 

Shell marl has been found in various parts of the county, but as yet 
has been scarcely applied to the use for which it has considerable value— 
the fertilization of farming land. The peat beds referred to above, and 
which have taken the place of water in little lakes, are frequently un- 
derlain by shell marl. All such deposits can be conveniently explored 
by a screw or pod augur, with a handle ten feet in length. 

Iron Ore.—Patches of bog ore are found in many parts of the county, 
but as they probably have no economic value, they do not require par- 
ticular notice. A blast furnace was built in 1861 in the village of 
Charleston, and is now owned by Mr. 8. O. Edison, of Cleveland. For- 
merly some bog ore and “beach ore” (the latter washed out of the shales) 
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were used in connection with specular ore from Lake Superior, but lately 
the use of the native ores has been discontinued. 


ANCIENT EARTH-WORKS. 


Mounds and embankments made by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country are found in several places in Lorain county, two of which will 
be briefly noticed here. The best-preserved “fortifications” in the county 
are on the land of R. Burrell, Esq., in the angle formed by the union of 
French and Sugar Creeks, in Sheffield township. The valleys of these 
two streams are quite deeply excavated, and inclose a narrow triangle of 





high land at their junction, which is bounded by cliffs of shale 45 feet 
in height and almost perpendicular. Across the base of this triangle, at 
the distances respectively of 350 and 278 feet from the apex, are two deep, 
parallel trenches, each 135 feet long, reaching across from bluff to bluff. 
Mr. Burrell states that when the land was first cleared, in 1816, these 
trenches were eight feet deep. They have been plowed over from year 
to year since, but are quite plainly discernible. The purpose of these 
trenches was evidently to defend from attack a village or citadel situated 
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on the level surface of the height. The plateau was evidently inhabited 
for many years, perhaps centuries, as the soil which covers it is a “‘made 
soil,” abounding in bones of animals, stone implements, and arrow-heads. 
Probably the efficiency of the trenches was increased by palisades or some 
other defense of wood, all trace of which has disappeared by decay. 

An ancient fortification erected by the Mound Builders is discernible 
on land owned by Mr. Jacob Delker, on a bench of the west bluff of the 
Vermilion River, where it makes a bend after entering the township 
from Henrietta, not far below the bridge. The descent upon this projec- 
tion of land is quite rapid. About midway of the descent a trench was 
dug, and breastworks were thrown up. They now stand out distinctly, 
but have been cut through in the middle to permit the passage of wagons. 
The trench has been mostly filled in by the washing down of the gravelly 
bluff above. A young peach orchard is on this old fortification. 

About seven acres are included in a large fort on Mr. Jacob Ennis’s 
land, on the east bank of the Vermilion River, three miles above its 
mouth. The Mound Builders must have considered this an important 
station, as shown by these extensive intrenchments, now somewhat ob- 
scured in outline on one side by reason of many years’ plowing. The 
soil of this fort contains quantities of fragments of bone and pottery 
and chippings of flint. 


Pror. J. S. NEWBERRY, Chief Geologist : 


Dear Sır—I have the honor to transmit herewith Reports on the Geology of Ot- 
tawa, Crawford, Morrow, Delaware, Van Wert, Union, Paulding, Hardin, Hancock, 
Putnam, Allen, Auglaize, Henry, and Defiance counties. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
N. H. WINCHELL. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF OTTAWA COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


That portion of Ottawa county known as “the Peninsula,” including 
the townships of Danbury and Rensselaer, is not included in this report. 
The remainder of the county is very densely wooded, and but few out- 
crops of rock are known. With the assistance, however, of the county 
surveyor, Mr. Ernest Frank, and under his guidance, all those outcrops 
were visited. 


POSITION AND AREA. 


Ottawa is one of the most northern tier of counties, and borders on the 
west end of Lake Erie; the peninsula included between Sandusky Bay 
and Lake Erie, belonging to this county, being its most eastern extension. 
North of its western end is Lucas county. It is bounded west by Wood 
county and south by Sandusky county. It contains an area of about 
eight townships, of thirty-six square miles each. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Portage is the principal river of the county, and is navigable for 
tugs and schooners as far as Oak Harbor. It intersects the county ina 
direction a little north of east, and enters Lake Erie at Port Clinton. The 
entire drainage of the county is in the same direction; the other streams, 
such as the Little Portage, which enters the Portage from the south, in 
the township of Bay, Toussaint Creek, and Turtle Creck, having, like the 
Portage, a very gentle descent, with slack-water several miles above 
their mouths. The Portage itself is a mere creck in the summer season 
above the slack-water, and’some of the other streams become quite dry. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface of the county is quite flat, and elevated but little above 
Lake Erie. With the exception of the drainage valleys, which are exca- 
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vated in the Drift to the depth of fifteen to twenty-five feet, the limestone 
ridges and knolls constitute the only diversity of surface. These ridges 
produce gentle upward undulations of the surface, extending sometimes 
two or three miles, usually exposing the rock, and rising from five to fif- 
teen feet above the general level. In traveling over the country they 
are hardly perceptible to the eye, and are first revealed by the occurrence 
of stones and small bowlders on the surface of the Drift. Such limestone 
ridges are most frequent in the township of Clay, and the rock is exposed 
on sections 4, 9, 16, 28, 27, and 34. The rock is also exposed in a similar 
way in Benton township, sections 14, 23, and 26; also in Harris town- 
ship, section 14. In the bed of the Portage the rock may be seen through 
most of the township of Harris. In addition to their flood-plains, the 
streams have one general terrace, or bench. The former consists of such 
deposits as the freshet stage of the stream is not able to carry away. In 
it are imbedded vegetable remains—leaves, branches, and trunks of trees. 
The mass of the deposit is, however, a loose but homogeneous marly sand. 
It is also liable to contain stones of considerable size, the result of stranded 
ice in spring time. Its height along the Portage is, in Ottawa county, sel- 
dom over six feet above the summer stage of the water, dependent some- 
what on the obstructions to the current. The latter, or the first terrace 
above the fluod-plain, is simply the result of the erosion of the stream, and 
shows the original condition of the Drift deposit. Its height, owing to 
the evenness of the original surface, is not apt to vary much, and is sel- 
dom over twenty-five feet. The changes of the stream from one side to 
the other of its flood-plain sometimes cause the union of these two ter- 
races in one; in such cases the entire bluff may be thirty feet Such 
banks may be seen in the township of Harris, sections 8 and 9, and at 
numerous other points. 

Character of Soil and Timber.—The soil is clay, with very few superficial 
stones or bowlders; at greater depths it contains some gravel and bowl- 
ders—the residue untransportable by water—which may be seen in the 
beds of the streams, and which are met in wells. There are also superficial 
deposits of sand, not only along the immediate beach of Lake Erie, but at 
points several miles from the Lake. They are far more infrequent, how- 
ever, than in Wood and Sandusky counties. This cold and tough charac- 
ter of the soil, together with the difficulties of local drainage arising from 
its general flatness, has impeded the settlement of the county. By the 
aid, however, of the recent general drainage law, the whole county is 
being rapidly subjected to an excellent system of artificial drainage, 
and the soil is not only sooner relieved of the surplus of standing water 
in the spring of the year, but it is brought into an arable condition as 
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early as the farmer requires. Elm, cottonwood, sycamore, oak, ash, 
beech, hickory, and maple, with some black walnut, are the principal 
forest trees. The whole county was originally densely wooded. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Owing to the uniform spreading of Drift deposits, the boundaries of 
the different formations can be certainly located in but few places. 
There are sufficient outcrops of rock to determine the sequence of the 
formations, and furnish a basis for a geological map, but the location of 
their boundaries throughout the most of the county is somewhat conject- 
ural. 

The Niagara limestone occupies a narrow belt of country north and south 
through the western part of the county, widening toward the east in the 
township of Harris, its eastern boundary crossing the Portage about a 
mile east of Elmore, and leaving the county in section 22 (Harris). Its 
western boundary runs nearly north and south within about two miles 
of the western county line, bending to the east at Genoa so as almost to 
join the eastern boundary line. It leaves the county 8. W. 4, section 4 
(Clay). The Niagara also forms an anticlinal axis by outcropping in 
the south-eastern part of the township of Benton. It probably occupies 
most of the area in the townships of Carroll, Salem, Erie, and Bay, 
although no outcrops have been seen in that part of the county. The 
principal exposures of the Niagara are at Genoa, in Clay township. In 
addition to the natural ridges from which the Drift deposits have been 
denuded so as to show the rock over considerable areas, it has been opened 
in several quarries. William Habbeler has opened the Niagara to the 
depth of about six feet. An opening, known as Woodbury’s quarry, half 
a mile north of the village, also shows six feet of the Niagara limestone. 
Besides these, the quarries of Mr. Frank Holt, one mile north of Genoa, 
those in the Jackson Ridge, N. W. 4, section 28, and of Charles Sawyer 
& Co., S. E. }, section 16, Clay township, are in the Niagara. Those 
of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, less than a 
quarter of a mile east of the village, are in the Waterlime which over- 
lies the Niagara. These quarrics are all for the purpose of the manufac- 
ture of quicklime, the stone not being adapted to any other use. The 
Niagara here has that phase which, by the geologists of Canada, has been 
named the Guelph, and is believed to constitute its highest member. 
Observations made in counties further south go to show that this litho- 
logical aspect of the Niagara is not horizontally continuous, but is liable 
to occur at other altitudes in the formation. The rock here is loose- 
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textured, often carious, yet when compact is crystalline. It is in thin 
beds of about three inches, more or less lenticular, making it casy to 
quarry and to get into fragments of suitable size. Yet it also sometimes 
has a brecciated or concretionary structure, when large picces of irregu- 
lar shape, often eavernous and easily broken, are taken out. It has a 
light buff color, and is sometimes white. When freshly quarried it may 
be spotted and variously marked with purple, especially when taken 
from the deeper parts of the quarry. The rough and vesicular condition 
may be seen in Wondbury’s quarry, also in Mr. Holt’s; the more even- 
bedded in William I[ubbeler’s. Fossils collected at Genoa have been 
forwarded to the Pal:rontologist of the Survey, and the reader is referred 
to his report for names and descriptions. 

The Salina shale immediately overlies the Niagara in Ottawa county. 
Along the north shore of Sandusky Bay, in the township of Portage, it 18 
an earthy, dove-colored limestone, in heds of two to four inches, which, 
exposed to the weather, becomes quite blue; and being permeated with 
gypsum in small, detached masses, it often crumbles. Some of the beds 
are more enduring, and are, in that case, more brown than blue, weath- 
ering achocolate. The bedding is quite loose, as if some profound dis- 
turbance had shattered the layers. At the Plaster Beds, owned by Mr. 
George A. Marsh, of Sandusky, the Salina is exposed to the depth of 
thirty feet in quarries which have been opened for gypsum.* Although 
the geological relation of the rock containing the gypsum cannot be ascer- 
tained by examining outcrops within Ottawa county, it is believed to 
hold a place within the Salina, since neither the Niagara nor the Water- 
lime is known to afford this mineral in workable quantities in other 
parts of the country; vet the lithological features of the rock containing 
it are very similar to those of the Waterlime seen in Wyandot and Allen 
counties. Although it here has a thickness of at least thirty feet, at 
Genoa it is reduced to less than a foot, and is seen in the form of a green 
shale, which also, on weathering, turns blue and falls to pieces. It is 
best seen at the bottom of the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, but 
is penetrated also in Wyman and Grega’s. 

Over the Salina shale the Waterlime is found. This has three distinct 
lithological characters within the limits of the county. It most fre- 
quently occurs— 

Ist. Asa coarse brecciated, gray, or drab-gray, limestone, with rough, 
cavernous surfaces, indistinct bedding, or massive, with no fossils. It 


SS 





* About 10,000 tons of gypsum are taken per annum from these quarries. It is 
of excellent quality, and is widely sold throughout the western States. 
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has this character at some points in the western part of the county, but 
its typical exposure is in the the upper and central portions of the bluffs 
about the south end of Put-in-Bay Island, and in the island of Gibraltar 
which incloses Put-in Bay Harbor. 

2d Massive or even-bedded, cvarse-grained, harsh, dirty buff lime- 
stone, non-fossiliferous, magnesian and soft, very much like some parts 
of the Lower Corniferous; beds fifteen to thirty inches, sometimes with 
curly bituminous films; useful for general building, and for all walls and 
abutments. This character of the Waterlime is believed to be confined, 
in Ottawa county, to its lowest fifteen feet, although it probably occupies 
less than that thickness. It has not been met with in actual outcrop 
within the county, but it is in outcrop along the Portage, in Wood 
county, in such proximity to the Niagara that its place in the formation 
may be pretty nearly determined. It would probably be found within a 
belt of three miles wide bordering on either side the Niagara anticlinals. 

3d. The Waterline may appear as it does in the upper part of the 
quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa. It is there in beds of about three inches—though they are very 
often seen at other places less than an inch—and of a drab color. The 
texture is close, and the grain is fine. The bedding is subject to sudden 
changes of dip, showing such local flexures as to render it quite impossi- 
ble to depend on the dip seen for a guide in searching for higher or 
lower members. It has been seen to vary within the distance of ten 
rods so much as to change a westerly dip of twenty degrees to an easterly 
dip of the same amount. Its bedding is uniformly separated by bitumin- 
ous films or colored sedimentation, which often give the surfaces of the 
beds a blue cast when exposed to the weather, although the films them- 
selves are at firet nearly black. The surfaces of the beds are also usually 
marked with a stylolitic or wavy contour. This condition of the Water- 
lime is often fossiliferous. 

Phase No 1 is met with only in Ottawa, Wood, and some parts of San- 
dusky counties. It wholly disappears from the formation in counties 
further south. Phase No. 2, while it occupies the base, or a position 
near the base, of the formation in Ottawa and Wood counties, also is met 
with near the top, in close proximity to the Oriskany sandstone, in San- 
dusky and Seneca counties. They seem to be gradually replaced by 
phase No. 3, which, with a considerable addition of bituminous matter, 
is the only form of the Waterlime seen in counties further south (Wyan- 
dot and Allen). No. 1 is believed to change its place stratigraphically 
in the formation, or at least not to be confined to any definite limits. Its 
position at Put-in-Bay Island, in the upper part of the Waterlime, cor- 
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responds, in general, with that in the island of Mackinac, although it 
shows at the latter place a greater thickness, and is not separated by a 
belt of regularly laminated beds into two portions. Yet this tendency to 
the rough and brecciated condition has been seen even in the very bottom 
of the formation. In the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, at Genoa, 
there are irregular masses of porous and brecciated rock, which, by ce- 
menting and breaking up the bedding, give the formation a massive 
structure. In the bed of the Portage, in section 9 (Harris), there are sin- 
gular, dome-shaped masses of rough and vesicular, or brecciated, Water- 
lime, standing out six to eighteen inches ahove the glaciated surface, on 
which the even beds (phase No. 3), which are thin, seem to have been 
deposited unconformably, or are arranged concentrically about the mass. 
The following downward section covers all the quarries at Genoa: 


SECTION AT GENOA. 


No. 1. Thin beds, 1 to 3 inches, Arab ............00. sesscsece coveee sonece 1 foot. 
No. 2. Brecciated and carious, with cavities and fossils........... 6 to 12 feet. 
No. 3. Green shale, weathering blue ...... ......00. cesensses sosses onen 1 foot. 
No. 4. Niagara (Guelph), beds 3 to 6 inches......... .scsesee sossssees 16 feet. 


The quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa, are in the base of the Waterlime. Other quarries at the same 
place are situated in the top of the Niagara. 

The Waterlime underlies a strip about two miles wide north and south 
along the western end of the county, and a large area in the center. It 
also crosses “the Peninsula” through the townships of Rensselaer and 
Danbury. 

The Drift in Ottawa county has not been so carefully observed as in 
adjoining counties, yet it is believed not to be an exception to the 
general view which has been taken of the Drift deposits in the Fourth 
District. The banks of the Portage consist, wherever seen, of unmodi- 
fied Drift. The upper six to eight feet are of a light brown color, and 
the first two or three very rarely contain stones or gravel. It is, perhaps, 
to some extent made up of a re-deposit of the finest parts of the hard- 
pan, incident to the sifting agency of the waves and currents of Lake 
Erie when it stood at a higher level; but it is generally too gravelly to 
admit of that origin, and its finest parts, if deposited in that way, can 
not be separated or distinguished from those parts of the unmodified 
Drift which are also very fine, and which graduate insensibly into it. In 
general, also, such re-deposits by the action of Lake Erie consist of sand 
with no stratification, while this fine clay is seen sometimes, as at Toledo, 
to be handsomely arranged in horizontal and oblique laminations, with 
alternations of very fine sandy layers. 
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Below the brown hard-pan there is an unknown thickness of blue 
hard-pan. This also contains gravel stones of all sizes, and often large 
bowlders. In the township of Benton, along the northern division of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, a number of wells, 
sunk for supplying steam saw-mills with water, have penetrated this 
blue hard-pan a few feet. It sometimes shows an indistinct stratifica- 
tion, and in one or two wells near Genoa beds of gravel and sand were 
met in this deposit, or immediately below it. In a moist state, as thrown 
out of the well, it has a tough plasticity, and is known as “blue clay.” 
The average thickness of this deposit in the county would probably 
not fall short of forty feet. Below this, and lying on the rock, there is 
apt to be a stratum of water-worn gravel and sand, which lies in a very 
compacted state, often cemented along its upper surface into a rock-like 
layer, which offers great resistance to the drill. It is sometimes mis- 
taken for the rock-bed. Below the cemented layer the sand and gravel, 
when present, is from six inches to ten feet, and usually supplies water. 
It is plain that the water in such wells, confined before by the impervi- 
ous hard-pan above, will rise immediately with great force to a height 
equal to that of its head or source, or until it encounters a way of lateral 
escape through beds of sand or gravel in the hard-pan. The slope of 
the surface being very gradual toward Lake Erie, such artesian wells 
rise but few feet above the ground. They are found at Oak Harbor, in 
Salem township, at a depth of about fifty feet, the water rising but a 
few inches above the surface. Nearer Lake Erie, along the Toussaint 
Creek, the water rises in such wells about seven feet above the ground. 
In connection with the Drift phenomena, the occurrence of stones and 
bowlders of all kinds in the vicinity of the limestone ridges must be 
mentioned. They are due to the removal of the finer parts of the Drift 
by the waves and currents of Lake Erie, and are left on the bare rock, 
and in a belt surrounding it, because they could not be so removed. 
Their place was originally in the glacial hard-pan. * . 

Wells and Springs.—The artesian wells of Ernest Frank, Esq., and of 
Mr. George Momany, of Oak Harbor, have a distinct sulphurous taste. 
A well of Mr. Messersmith, in section 22, Benton township, is very 
strongly sulphureted, and the water is used only because of the difficulty 
of obtaining other water. This water issues from the rock, and as such 
water is known to rise from the Niagara limestone at various points in 
other counties, it is the best evidence we have, in the absence of natural 
outcrops, of the presence of that formation. There are other wells in 





* See page 17 and page 60. 
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the same part of the county which, without penetrating the rock, have 
similar mincral water. They, however, derive it from the gravelly sheet 
which lies on the rock, the water of which must be considerably affected 
by streams from the rock. Such springs and wells as depend on the 
gravel or sand within the hard-pan could not be influenced by the 
underlying rock. Hence they are not known to show only those mineral 
characters that they can obtain in the Drift. They are sometimes cha- 
lybeate, but usually show no impurities whatever. 

The well of Mr. George Momany seems to be influenced by the 
fluctuations of the level of Lake Erie. A westerly wind for a few days 
deprerses the west end of the Lake, and the rise of water in the well is 
less. When a wind from the east or nortlı-east prevails, it overflows at 
greater height. This was noticed by Mr. Momany by reason of the well 
ceasing to flow at certain times, owing to the outflow being within an 
inch of the greatest rise. It seems, therefore, that the height to which 
water will rise in artesian wells depends not altogether on the level of 
their supply, but also on the facility of escape below. This point is 
supposed to be about seven feet above Lake Erie, and the actual set- 
back of dead-water from that obstruction could not be much above the 
level of that lake. This seems to be an illustration of that principle 
of hydrostatics, but little known, that an obstruction in a current, as 
in a river, not only causes a certain amount of “dead-water” near it, 
but also retards, by a kind of reaction, the water higher up the stream, 
when the rapidity of the current is not perceptibly changed to the eye. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the deep and fertile soil that every where covers the county, 
and furnishes the chief means of material wealth, Ottawa county is 
generously supplied with other natural resources, the immediate pro- 
duct of the underlying rock. The quarries in the Lower Corniferous 
limestone in the eastern part of the county, known as the “Marblehead 
Quarries,” are highly prized for the fine blocks of a variegated stone, 
suitable for the largest structures, which they produce, and which are 
extensively used not only in many places in the State of Ohio, but in 
neighboring States. They will be more fully noticed in the report on 
that part of the county. 

The shipments of gypsum from the Plaster Bed quarries of George A. 
Marsh, in the township of Portage, amount to six or eight thousand tons 
per annum, bringing three dollars per ton. The gypsum is of unusual 
purity and whiteness, with occasional delicate cloudings. The principal 
markets for agricultural purposes are in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
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Michigan. It is found in the principal cities from Buffalo to Memphis, 
and from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

The facilities for lime-burning in the western part of the county can 
not be surpassed. The stone, itself of the best quality, occurs in the 
most favorable situations, botlı for purposes of quarrying and for cheap- 
ness of shipment. These circumstances have made Genoa the greatest 
lime-shipping point on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, 
the aggregate being, for the year 1870, nearly twelve thousand tons. The 
lime, especially that which is burnt from the Niagara formation, is a 
pure white, yet that from the Waterlime can not, by the eye alone, be 
distinguished from it. The two are sold in the market indiscriminately, 
bringing the same price. It is believed, however, that the Niagara will 
differ from the Waterlime in being more cheaply and quickly burned, 
will weigh less, bulk for bulk, will be a little whiter, will slack quicker 
and with greater evolution of heat, and will set sooner. The Waterlime 
is more dense, has a slight hydraulic quality—at least in many places— 
will not crack after once setting in the wall, and for plasterers’ use will 
be preferable in applying hard-finish, since it will afford ample time for 
polishing and rubbing down. 

The only brick-yard within the county, so far as known, is that owned 
by Henry Moser, at Elmore. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 





SITUATION AND AREA. 


Crawford county lies north from the center of the State, and about 
midway between that point and Lake Erie. It is bounded north by 
Seneca and Huron, east by Richland, south by Morrow and Marion, and 
west by Wyandot, and has an area of about eleven congressional towns, 
situated so as to give it nearly the form of a square. Its total area is 
252,156 acres, of which 138,368 are arable, 37,074 meadow and pasture 
lands, and 76,714 uncultivated or woodland. The average value, exclu- 
sive of buildings, is $29.78 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


It lies on the summit of the great watershed, embracing the headwaters 
of some of the principal rivers of the State, that leave it in opposite 
directions. In the north-eastern corner of the county are a few small 
tributaries that join the Huron River in a northerly direction. “Those 
of the Scioto and Olentangy have a general south-westerly direction 
until they are well off the watershed and on the southern slope. The 
upper waters of the Sandusky River, including its tributaries, the Syca- 
more Creek, Cass Run, and Broken Sword Creek, have a noticeable flow 
south-westwardly and westerly along ‚the direction of the general water- 
shed until they are outside of the limits of the county, when they reach 
the greater valley of the Sandusky; then they turn nearly at right 
angles north-westerly and unite with that river. The streams are gen- 
erally small, yet large enough to afford, in favorable situations, ample 
water-power for flouring and manufactures. The flatness of the county 
generally, except in the eastern tier of towns, is unfavorable for the 
production of water-powers. The rivers rarely strike the bed-rock, and 
hence rarely have waterfalls or rapids that can be so utilized. 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


A general division of the county may be made into three nearly equal 
belts running north and south. The most easterly of these belts may be 
described as rolling and stony, with frequent gravel beds and bowlders ; 
yet in the eastern portion of the townships of Vernon and Jackson the 
surface is decidedly flat, even in this belt. The streams throughout this 
belt have greatly increased the original unevenness of the Drift surface, 
and in some cases their channels are dug, not only through the Drift, but 
also into the rock, to the depth of forty or sixty fect. At the quarry of 
Mr. James Morrow, section 1 (Jackson), the banks of the Sandusky have 
a height of 68 feet 6 inches, abruptly rising from the water, with a fur- 
ther ascent of 10 feet within a few rods. Thirty-five feet of this excava- 
tion is in the Berea grit of the Waverly sandstone. Under this stone is 

a shale, probably belonging to the Bedford of Dr. Newberry, which is 
not bituminous. 

The second, or middle, belt affords a strong contrast to the last, being 
usually quite flat. It is very distinctly marked off by a series of knobs 
or gravelly hills pertaining to the Drift. East of this rolling upland 
the surface is apt to continue more or less broken, producing the features 
already described, while toward the west the surface becomes very soon 
a monotonous flat, with a tough and heavy clay soil. This distinction is 
very marked in the central and southern portions of the county. In the 
northern its uniformity is disturbed by the influence of a series of ridges 
which intersect it; and the whole northern portion of the second belt, 
as in the vicinity of New Washington and Annapolis, is undulating, 
with a gravelly clay soil. This middle belt is underlain by the black 
slate and the shale beds above and below it. The streams in this mid- 
dle belt, though deeply cut in the Drift, very rarely expose the under- 
lying rock. 

The third belt lies along the west side of the county, and is about co- 
extensive with the area underlain by the upper member of the Cornifer- 
ous limestone. The surface here varies from flat to undulating. In the 
southern part of the county it is flat and marshy. Extensive prairies 
prevail in Dallas township. But the northern portion of this belt is 
more broken, and characterized by broad surface swells, or ridges, which 
cross the belt obliquely. 

The features of these three belts seem to be coincident with, and doubt- 
less are dependent on, the nature of the underlying rock. They are all 
confined to the surface deposits. If these deposits were brought about 
by a uniform force, acting equally on all parts of the county, such as 
submergence beneath the ocean, the character of the underlying rock 
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would produce no effect on the distribution and character of the Drift, 
especially in a county so level as Crawford county is. That force, what- 
ever it was, must hence have been something that came some way into 
contact with the rock, in order to receive different impressions from it. 

As has already been remarked, the uniformity of the characters of 
these belts is interrupted by a scries of ridges, equally pertaining to the 
Drift, which cross them in a direction north-east and south-west. A very 
prominent ridge of Drift materials enters the county from Wyandot 
county,* in section 1, Todd township, and runs along the north side of 
the Broken Sword Creek, serving in Crawtord county, as in Wyandot, as 
a barrier to the westward flow of that stream to the valley of the San- 
dusky, driving it far to the south-west before it is able to pass it. The 
handsome farm and residence of Mr. J. A. Klink, section 6, Liberty town- 
ship, are located upon it. This ridge of Drift cam be traced, with some 
interruptions, through north-western Ohio a distance of over a hundred 
miles, when it leaves the State and enters Indiana. It has been named 
the Wabash Ridge, from the Wabash River, which it diverts from its 
course through a distance of more than forty miles. In Crawford county 
the Drift accumulations belonging to this ridge are not always heaped up 
in one ridge, but are spread out into a succession of ridges having the 
same direction and made up of similar materials. This is particularly 
noticeable north from Bucyrus, in the township of Chatfield. This series 
of parallel ridges crosses the northern portion of Todd and Holmes town- 
ships. In Cranberry township, as it enters upon the rolling tract due to 
the underlying Waverly sandstone, it becomes confused, and cannot cer- 
tainly be identified. It lies on the north side of the watershed of the 
State, and pertains to the Lake Erie valley, yet it serves to turn the 
Scioto diagonally across the watershed, and causes it to turn southward 
instead of northward. In the same way it diverts the Wabash from the 
Lake Erie valley, and compels its waters to reach the ocean through the 
Mississippi valley instead of the St. Lawrence. 

Soil and Tinber.—The soil of Crawford county varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of one or the other of the foregoing varieties of sur- 
face. In the eastern belt it is gravelly, with some patches of tough clay. 
In the central belt it is generally clayey, and needs artificial drainage. 
In the western belt it is a clayey soil, but shows more gravel than in the 
central. The soil of the ridges above described is sufficiently gravelly, 
and the surface is sufficiently sloping, to admit of perfect natural drain- 
age. The prairie patches, situated in different parts of the county, are 





* See Geology of Wyandot County. 
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sometimes untillable by reason of poor drainage. The soil is here made 
up largely of organic matters in process of decay. The county originally 
was mostly covered with a deciduous forest. The prairies, even, in Dal- 
las and Whetstone townships, have some small oaks and hickories scat- 
tered through them on knolls of coarser Drift that rise above the com- 
mon flat. 

The following varieties of timber were observed in traveling over the 
county. This list can not be regarded as complete, but embraces the 
most prominent varieties : 


Oak—Quercus alba (White Oak) ......... cossccscsoccscen soe snnnnnune snunen consesees L. 
“ palustris (Pin Oak) ...... 2.000: sssceccee cocses sonennune senses nannsnne DuRoi. 
“ bicolor (Swamp White Oak)...... ....sccsscssces covees soscesceees Willd. 
“ Castanea (Chestnut Oak).............cccessceces voeces sossesees cos Willd. 
“ prinoides (Chinquapin) .......0. ccc. cesses cescseces neuen cosseees Willd. 
“ rubra (Red Oak) ...... 22000. cscsse sosscsees onnunnnen snunen senses sanase L. 
BEECH—Fagus ferruginea...... ee... 000000 0en0nnuen cocces aunnnnanı aussen socees cesses one ‘Ait. 
SUGAR MAPLE— Acer saccharinum...... seroensen nennen seeces snnsnn cesece nenn sonen Wang. 
CoTTonwoon—Populus monilifera...... ...... zus00 cesses snnnonnnunnn snnnnnsnnnnn ces Ait. 
ELm— Ulmus Ame@ricana........ 2.2... ccssee osnensene sennannen cesses onnann snrsonsen nennen Willd. 
Back CHuerry—Prunus serotina ...... .ccccssce sonnnnnnn sevens cesses sonne covees one Ehr. 
BUTTERNUT—Juglans CIMETER...... 0.0000 seceee coceee snnnanenn sunnnanun cesses ceases cones L. 
Brack WALNUT—Juglans nigra ...........c00e sonannnne sonnnnunn anno voseee cosens ses L. 
SHAGBARK Hıckory—Carya alba..........0 00000 secsee cesses socsceses senses seeceecs Nutl. 
Tu tip Tree—Liriodendron tulipifera...............sccccs cesses cosces cocees svceeeee L. 
PEPPERIDGE-—Nyssa multiflora ......... 000000 000000 nonnanunn sosces senses nunnn sosceece Wang. 
BUCKEYE— Äsculus glabra...... sescsssee cosces cocces onanen succes annenn nannun eocces sun Willd. 
WHITE ASH—Fraxinus Americana...cr essen onsssnsansen nassen onnnnn nenn coseeeas L. 
SWAMP MApLE— Acer rubrum......csssseosssensnonsnonnnnn sonunnnannen snnnsn cosees one L 
SABSAFRAS— Sassafras officinale..... zeurunncn ssscoccee cecees coeces cnsnes onenunnnncenen Nees 
Bısswoop—Tilia Americana ...... .....c00e sonson snnnnonen sernunene sonne snnnnunsn onen L 
SycamorE—Platanus occidentalis............0.ssscescee onnnun sonnonsen sonnnn sovcasees L. 
IRoxwoop—Ostrya Virginica......... sescsees covees Lunnsn concen onsnnann soseeeses oosee Willd. 
Bive BEECH—Carpinus Americana...... cu... cceces cosees coneneces cosees consee cosas Michx. 
Honey Locust—Gleditschia triacamthos............sscessccsses sossccece sanscn see L. 
Aspen—Populus tremuloides ...... ...... cseccece snnsnnnnnssnnnensnnnnnen sannonnnn ave Michx. 
WırLow—Salix nigra (tree a foot in diameter; wet places; leaf small, 
lance-linear) ...... „0.0.0 sesces cesceecscees sonsnoonnnne soscse cosces sonceenes Marsh. 
Cuestnot—Castanea vesca (in Auburn township, Sec. 10, and spar- 
ingly at Leesville and Galion) .............00 cscees cccsccees seceee L. 
THORN—Crataegus COCCINeR.. ern essen seeceevee cosccceee soscevene coneee nass anne ove L 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The strike of the formations is north and south across the county, the 
dip being toward the east. The rocks of the county pertain to the 
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Devonian and Carboniferous ages, and may be enumerated as follows, in 
descending order: 


Approximate 
thickness. 
Cuyahoga shale and sandstone............sscssseee cesses seccsscrssseee snests nennen 50 feet. 
Berea grit...... ...c..seosen sense coves ceceesees nassen nunen sassseaes snnnsn seenes seesees es 35 
Bedford shale ........ ..sccsee sssscoess cosces onnunn sunnonnne saunannnn snunennne seesceuee ce 20°“ 
Cleveland shale..........scsesscssceccsses sonsnanee sonunsnne sosceeee .onanonsnnsen anne - 50 “ 
Erie shale ......... ..scccsscces cossee coe seseee sossesaes secees conse soscesees soseccees eosees 30. “ 
Huron shale ......... cccssseee cosscceee secceccos consceses sescesses case cues covces soc ccecce 200 ‘ 
Olentangy shale............ ccccsccssscsss secee cosssecne sonnen soanonune seeceeces seseeess 30.“ 
Upper Corniferous (Tully and Hamilton limestones) ......... ...cceese sss 35. CS 
Lower Corniferous (Corniferous and Onondaga limestones)............ 75 
Total approximate thickness............ scosscescoecoccee cosese cesses ceseceee 525 


Of these the first five belong to the Carboniferous, the remainder to the 
Devonian.* 

The Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone—This shale further north, and 
especially at Cleveland, has a very great devclopment, reaching there the 
thickness of one hundred and fifty feet. In Crawford county it has not 
been certainly identified in outcrop, but most probably underlies the flat 
land in the eastern part of Vernon, Jackson, and Polk townships. It is 
met with in Morrow county, where the arenaccous character becomes so 
strong that it is often quarried for building. Further south it is proba- 
bly the equivalent of the “ Logan sandstone,” one of the members of the 
Waverly group. 

The Berea Grit.—This is the most important member of the Waverly 
group. Its line of outcrop is marked by a series of quarries which crosses 
the eastern tier of townships, the most important of which are located 
in Jackson and Polk townships. Beginning in Auburn township, the 
most northerly outcrop of the Berea within Crawford county isin S. W. 4, 
section 28, where it is found along a little creek on Samuel Hilborn’s 
land, and at the highway bridge. It also occurs near DeKalb, in Vernon 
township, on Mr. James Coruther’s land. Slight exposures occur also 
S. W. 4, section 19, along a little creek on land of Barnet Cole and Adam 
Freeze. It may also be seen on the land of James Campbell and Jacob 
Myers. In section 36 (Sandusky), it is exposed in a ravine on the farms 
of David Wirtz and Fred. Beech. In Jackson township, N. E. }, sec- 
tion 1, is James Morrow’s quarry. 


SECTION AT JAMES Morrow’s Quarry, SECTION 1, Jackson Townsuip. 


Ft. In. 

No. 1. Thin-bedded sandstone ......... .sccccsecvcsee covers cose soe soscescesscesoess 8 0 
No. 2. Heavy-bedded sandstone. ........ ....scece socsceoce scence sonne sannnannn sees 270 
No. 3. Shale (Bedford and Cleveland), not well seen ...... ....ceees seesceese 36 
Total thickness......... cccssccss cocsccecs sacces snnnen coves nanann nnnunn conces nonnen ces „68 6 


* Dr. Newberry. 
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This quarry is one of the oldest in the county. The quarries at Lees- 
ville are about a mile north of the railroad station, and in the bluffs of 
the Sandusky. Those of Mr. John Bippus have been constantly worked 
for thirty or forty years. Others at Leesville are owned by John Haller 
and John Newman. Mr. J. W. Shumaker has also recently opened a 
quarry on his land. 

Mr. Bippus’s quarry, near the highway bridge at Leesville, is on the 
same horizon as that of Mr. James Morrow. The exposure is somewhat 
less, and as follows, in descending order: 


SECTION AT JOHN Brppus’s QUARRY, LEESVILLE. 


No. 1. Thin beds, or flags, 1 to 3 incheh........ .......40. ecees sonne nen sonnnocns 10 feet. 
“ 2. Heavy-bedded sandstone........c0.scsssscess seeseeets coseee nenn anna ene 16 “ 
Slight dip east. 


Mr. Haller’s has about twelve feet exposed. The upper six feet are in 
beds of six to eight inches. The rest is like the upper part of Bippus’s, 
and on the same horizon. 

Mr. Newman’s quarry is in stone about the same as Bippus’s, without 
exposing the heavy beds. 

In Polk township (S. E. 4 section 2) Mr. Thomas Park’s quarry is 
located just at the point where the river, the two railroads, and the high- 
way all cross each other. The exposed section here is as follows: 


SECTION AT THomMas PaRK’s QuARRY, IN PoLK TowNsHIP. 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift ......... cccsees cscces cnnsccees cesses onnonnnnn snnane 12 to 15 feet. 
“ 2. Thin, loose beds of sandstone ......... cecesces cosceveee nennen 15 
“ 3. Thick beds of sandstone ........... eenenn coscen annonn annnnn sun 12 “ 
“ 4, Blue shale, seen .........06 cesses onnananen anannn ernennen Levee conees 10 inches. 


The quarry of Mr. Asa Hosford is situated N. W. 4 section 1, in Polk 
township, and shows about twenty-five feet of sandstone on the same 
horizon as Mr. Park’s. Below the sandstone Mr. Park encounters, ac- 
cording to his description, a loose, sandy bed, of a few feet in thickness 
and blue color, before reaching the Bedford shale. 

None of the quarries in the Berea in Crawford county show a conglom- 
eratic or even a coarse-grained composition. The stone is rather a homo- 
geneous and moderately fine-grained sandstone. Its thickness seems to 
be no more than thirty-five or forty feet. It graduates upward into a 
shaly and thin-bedded sandstone, that probably belongs to the Cuyahoga 
division of the Waverly. 

The Bedford Sha!e—At Elyria, anc further east, as in Cuyahoga coun- 
ty, the Berea grit is underlain by a corper-colored and bluish shale, the 
colors of which vary in their positions. At Elyria the copper-colored or 

16 
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red shale lies first under the sandstone, which seems to be considerably 
tilted from the horizontal position by upward protrusions of the shale. 
The same phenomenon may be seen at Leesville, although there the hori- 
zontality of the sandstone is not disturbed, and the color is gray, or light 
blue, weathering to an ashen blue. This shale may be seen a few rode 
above Mr. Bippus’s quarry, on the left bank of the Sandusky, exposing 
about fourteen feet. The shale appears to protrude upward. The exact 
manner of superposition of the sandstone cannot be seen, but, judging 
from the horizontality of the sandstone beds, where they reappear a few 
rods higher up the river, and also on the other bank, nearly opposite, 
the shale looks like an isolated or lenticular mass—at least, that its 
upper side is unconformable with the sandstone beds. 

The thickness of this shale cannot be stated. Its identity with the 
Bedford is also somewhat doubtful, although its horizon is exactly that 
of the Bedford. This fact, taken in connection with the occurrence of red 
shale below the stone at Mr. Morrow’s quarry, section 1, Jackson, is 
strong presumptive evidence of the continuance of the Bedford as far at 
least as Crawford county. It is not known to afford any fossils in Craw- 
ford county. It is also slightly exposed in the creck, N. E.} section 2, 
in Polk township, near the highway bridge. 

The Cleveland Shale—The identification of this member of the Waverly 
group is not so satisfactory as desirable. Yet there are two exposures of 
a black, or purplish-black, shale in the county, that cannot, apparently, 
be referred to the great black slate of the Devonian. At Mr. James Mor- 
row’s quarry the sandstone is underlain by thirty-three and one-half feet 
of shale. Near the bottom of the sandstone this shale is red. In the bed 
of the river, thirty feet lower, it is a bluish black. It is supposed that 
about twenty feet of this belongs to the Bedford, and the remainder to 
the Cleveland, although the junction of the two has not been seen. 

Similar shale is exposed on the farm of Mrs. Steinbach, 8. E. } section 
12, Jackson, in the bank of the Sandusky. When it is wet it is black, 
but when dry it becomes slate-colored. It crumbles under the weather 
into pieces no larger than an inch across, and usually less than half an 
inch, and a quarter of an inch or less in thickness. It shows here a very 
slight dip cast, and is exposed to the amount of twenty feet. This must 
be slightly below the horizon, exposed in the river at Mr. Morrow’s, 
and will give as the observed thickness of the Cleveland in the county 
about thirty-three feet. Careful search for fossils in the outcrop on Mrs. 
Steinbach’s farm afforded none. | 

The Erie Shale.—Below the Cleveland shale there is a considerable 
thickness of gray shale, reaching four or five hundred feet in Cuyahoga 
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county. It has been nanıed the Erie shale by Dr. Newberry. Although 
this shale has not been observed in outerop at but one place in the coun- 
ty, it is believed to occupy a belt of flat land intervening between the 
outcropping edge of the Cleveland shale and that of the black slate. It 
was struck in a well at twenty-eight feet, by Mr John Shumaker, N. E. + 
section 26, Polk. Pieces thrown out of this well have a somewhat firm 
and rock-like aspect. It glitters in the sun as if with minute scales of 
mica, and is specked as if with coal. 

The Huron Shale.—This conspicuous formation occupies a belt about 
six or eight miles wide, running north and south across the center of the 
county. The city of Bucyrus is just within its western edge. It under- 
lies portions of Chatfield and Cranberry, and all of Liberty and Whet- 
stone townships. Although it may be called a conspicuous geological 
horizon, yet not an exposure of it is known to occur in Crawford county. 
It is mct with sometimes within the area mentioned, in drilling wells, 
and its presence is then evinced by the offensive odor of the water ob- 
tained, or by the escape of inflammable gas. In general, wherever the 
Huron shale underlies the Drift, there is a belt of sulphur springs and 
gas wells. Such sulphur springs occur at Annapolis and in the vicinity 
of New Washington. At the latter place wells dug to the rock emitted 
a gas, which accidentally took fire and caused considerable alarm by the 
violence of the flame. They were immediately filled by the owners. On 
Joseph Kniseley’s land, section 26, Sandusky township, is an unusual 
assemblage of natural gas springs. The gas accompanies the rising 
water, and is sufficient to serve for illumination, for which it was used 
for some years. A funnel placed over one of these springs so as to con- 
fine the gas, supported a flame continuously for two years. 

Olentangy Shale—Below the Huron shale, which is black, tough, and 
bituminous, is a thickness of about thirty feet of a bluish and more sec- 
tile shale, containing less bituminous matter. It sometimes is inter- 
stratified through its whole perpendicular extent with bituminous beds, 
like those of the Huron shale. It has afforded no fossils, but holds occa- 
sional thin beds of impure blue limestone. It lies on the top of the blue 
limestone quarried in the western part of the county. It is not visible 
in Crawford county, but is favorably exposed in Marion and Delaware 
counties along the Olentangy Creck.* On the geological map of the 
county it is named “ Hamilton group” by Dr. Newberry. 

Corniferous Limestone.—This name has been applied to the limestones 
intervening between the foregoing shales and the Oriskany sandstone 


* See Geology of Delaware County. 
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that forms the base of the Devonian. It is distinctly divisible, on pale- 
ontological and lithological differences, into two parts, the upper part em- 
bracing the “blue limestone,” which shows some relations to the Hamil- 
ton, and the lower part embracing the lighter-colored and dolomitic 
limestones of the Upper Helderberg of the Mississippi basin. They are 
both well represented and favorably exposed in the western part of 
Crawford county. The former is about thirty-five feet thick, and is ex- 
tensively wrought at Delaware and Sandusky. The latter is quarried at 
Marblehead, on the peninsula north of Sandusky, and at Columbus, in 
Franklin county, and is about seventy-five feet thick.* 

In Crawford county the exposures of the limestones are mostly con- 
fined to the Broken Sword Creek. Beginning in section 18, Holmes 
township, the Upper Corniferous appears first on the land of 8S. F. Saw- 
yer, where it has been worked a little. It makes a floor-like bed to the 
creek, rising but few inches above the water along the banks. Beds are 
three to five inches thick, containing Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahlenb., 
- and numerous crinoidal stems. Mr. C. K. Stephens’s quarry is on the 
next “eighty,” toward the south. About four feet of hard, blue lime- 
stone can here be made out, although much of the quarry is subject to 
inundation by the creek, showing a decided dip to the north-east. The 
stone is in beds of about four inches, varying below that thickness, 
making a good flagstone. Some of it is harsh on weathering, although 
plainly argillaceous and sometimes with vermicular or fucoidal mark- 
ings. It is also liable to be shaly, or slaty, irregularly. Lenticular 
flakes cleave off. It has distinct purely calcareous bands of sedimenta- 
tion. It contains Cyrtia Hamiltonensis and a species of Tentaculites. It 
also holds casts uf large coiled cephalopods. Its general facies is that of 
a firm limestone, nearly free from magnesia, but containing irony, bitu- 
minous, and argillaceous impurities. The next quarry in descending the 
stream is that of Christian Reiff, in beds of the Upper Corniferous, stone 
undistinguishable from the foregoing. The quarry of Mr. Perry Wilson 
is opposite that of Nicholas Poole, on the S E.} section 24. The stone 
here is the same essentially as that at Stephens’s, but is undoubtedly in 
a lower horizon, exposed six or eight feet. The Bucyrus corporation 
owns a quarry here in the same beds of the Upper Corniferous. 

The Upper Corniferous also occurs on Mr. Edward Cooper's land, N. W.} 
section 33, in Liberty township. It is but little opened and cannot be 
seen in situ, although there is no doubt of its being so. The pieces that 
have been taken out are thin and fossiliferous, Spirifer mucronatus being 


* See Geology of Delaware County. 
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the most noticeable fossil. Although the stone, so far as explored, here 
appears rather slaty, it would probably become thicker and very useful 
for common building on reaching the undisturbed bedding. The situa- 
tion of this outcrop demonstrates either a wide detour westward of 
the boundary line separating the geographical areas of the Corniferous 
and overlying shale, or an isolated area of Corniferous surrounded by 
the shale, since it is sufficiently certain that the black slate underlies 
the city of Bucyrus. On the other hand, the Bucyrus area of black slate 
may be an outlier only, surrounded on all sides by the underlying lime- 
stone. Besides the places above mentioned, there are many indications of 
the occurrence of the Upper Corniferous in the bank of the Sandusky, on 
the S. E. } section 24, in Dallas township, on the land of Mr. McNeal. 
A little below Mr. McNeal’s, in the same section, flat stone, answering to 
the Upper Corniferous, was taken out of the bed of the Sandusky in 
small quantities, about twelve years since, on land now owned by Mr. 
James Echart. 

The Lower Corniferous is also exposed in the Broken Sword Creek, 
and at Benton, in the Sycamore Creek. At the latter place it is worked 
a little by Mr. Benjamin Kuntzman and Mr. Martin Stoertzer. It may 
be scen more or less in the bed of the creek between Benton and the 
county line. Throughout this distance the exposures are so meager, 
owing to the prevalence of the Drift, that the rock cannot be seen except 
where the water actually runs, and no reliable section can be obtained. 
It is a coarse-grained, dirty, fossiliferous, and magnesian limestone, with 
considerable bituminous matter, in beds varying from six to twenty 
inches in thickness, suituble for abutments and heavy walls. Near 
Oceola the Lower Corniferous is considerably exposed, and is quarried for 
general building stone and for quicklime. The following quarries are in 
the Lower Corniferous at this place, viz., those of John Schnavely, David 
Schnavely, widow Schnavely, Luther M. Myers, Dennis Coder, Gotleib 
Doerer, and Joseph B. Christie. Of these, John Schnavely’s and Mrs. 
Schnavely’s are in the upper portion of the Lower Corniferous, the princi- 
pal fossils of which are brachiopods. The stone is light-colored and crys- 
talline, appearing somewhat saccharoidal, in beds of about three inches. 
The lime made is nearly white, but slightly creamy. The quarrics of 
Messrs. Myers, Coder, Docrer, and Christie are in lower beds. The stone 
of these quarries, when fossiliferous, is characterized by a profusion of 
corals, with very few brachiopods. It is bituminous and also magnesian, 
harsh to the touch, appearing often much likea sandstone. It isa much 
darker colored stone than that of Schnavely’s quarry, but the lime made 
from it is equally white. Large portions of the stone are perfectly free 
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from bituminousimpurities. Such are especially the compact coral masses, 
which make a purely white lime. The genera Stromatopora, Coenostroma, 
and Cyathophyllum are most common. Cystiphyllum can also be distin- 
guished in the rock, as well as Favosites. There is also acoralline form which 
shows no evident structure, but seems to consist of a series of concentric 
waves on a rock surface, spreading over a diameter of a foot or two. At 
Mr. Myers’s quarry these corals are especially displayed, making the stone 
very irregular both as to color and bedding. Although the thickness of 
the beds is usually from two to four inches, they are quite loose and often 
lenticular. Thick films and scales of black bituminous matter spread 
through it, giving rise to various local designations for the different por- 
tions of the quarry. In some placcs the bituminous matter is evenly dis- 
seminated through the beds, making the whole appear darker, even to a 
brown; in others it is gathered into scales, films, and pockets, which, com- 
bined with the occurrence of the different corals, produces a very uneven 
and unattractive stone. 

The Drift.—This deposit in Crawford county received special attention 
during the progress of the Survey. I presents the usual characters of 
a glacier deposit. Its most.common aspect is that of a gravelly clay, else- 
where designated hard-pan. This clay not only embraces gravel stones, 
but also bowlders of all sizes, and has an average thickness of thirty 
to fifty feet. Along streams, and in all valleys of erosion even where 
no streams now exist, the bowlders belonging in this hard-pan are made 
to appear superficial by the removal by running water of the clayey 
ingredients. Occasional exposures of the Drift in fresh sections reveal 
not only a confused mingling of clay, stones, and bowlders, but also in 
some places an oblique stratification and perfect assortment of gravel 
and sand. Such stratified beds pertain, for the most part, to the upper 
portion of the Drift, and specially prevail in the eastern or sandstone 
district. They give rise to springs of ferriferous water, and furnish that 
of a great many wells. In counties bordering the lake shore this hard- 
pan is frequently overlain by a fine clay arranged in horizontal lamina- 
tions, but that form of the Drift is not met with in Crawford county. At 
the bottom of the hard-pan, and separating it from the bed-rock, there is 
very often a water-bearing layer of gravel and sand. 

As has already been remarked under the head of Surface Features, the 
Drift of Crawford county lies in ridges crossing the northern and central 
portions of the county. These are believed to be due to the temporary 
halting of the margin of the ice-field when it occupied successively those 
positions. These ridges are all situated so near each other, and some- 
times become so involved with each other, that they seem to pertain to 
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one system, or toone greater moraine ridge. Indeed, they are not gen- 
erally separable, but are heaped together in one ridge, that which lies 
along the north-west side of the Broken Sword Creek. 

The color of the Drift is blue, except where it is oxidized or stained by 
iron. The blue color may be seen in railroad cuts, as on sections 4 and 3, 
Vernon and near New Washington, but generally it is replaced by a yel- 
lowish-brown, or rarely by a reddish or irony-brown, as in the north- 
eastern part of Auburn township, to the depth of about fifteen feet. de- 
pending on its porosity or facility fur absorbing water and air. No gla- 
cial marks have been seen in the county. 

At Leesville, in the southern part of section 7, Jackson, is a long and 
prominent ridge of gravel, popularly denominated a “‘hog’s-back.” The 
gravel ridge has been in use for fourteen years, during which time thou- 
sands of car loads have been taken away for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, but the part which still remains rises furty feet 
above the surrounding level. A former spur from this, known us the 
“Cleveland Hill,” rosetwenty feet higher, but it has been entirely removed. 
This gravel ridge is a little over half a mile long, and runs nearly north 
and south, or a trifle east of south. The “Cleveland Hill” tended more 
easterly along the southern extremity. The main ridge lies on the ob- 
served line of superposition of the Berea grit over the Bedford shale. The 
soft shale isin outcrop along the banksof the Sindusky River, on section 12, 
within a quarter of a mile of the ridge, and the sandstone is extensively 
wrought about half a mile east of the ridge. This ridge is not bordered 
on both sides by low, swampy belts, as several others have been observed 
to be, at least it is not on the eastern side. On the west side there is 
more low ground, but the Sandusky River and a ravine tributary to it 
have somewhat broken up its original surroundings in that respect. 
The country about is flat, or nearly so, and the drift is made up of the 
common hard-pan clay. The gravel of the ridge embraces a great many 
bowlders about the size of eighteen inches in diameter, some also much 
larger. This conjunction of a gravel ridge pertaining to the Drift with 
the line of outcrop of two formations, the one hard and the other soft, is 
not an uncommon occurrence in north-western Ohio. They are men- 
tioned under the head of Drift in the reports on Auglaize, Hardin, Allen, 
Morrow, and Delaware counties, and seem to the writer to bear an inti- 
mate relation to the cause of that deposit. They indicate that whatever 
that cause was, it was susceptible of being influenced by the character 
of the underlying rock. 

The skeleton of a mastodon was exhumed near Bucyrus many years 
ago. It was nearly perfect, and was imbedded in the muck and marl of 
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aswamp. It ie described in the report for 1839 of the former Geological 
Board. What remains of it is now in possession of the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Wells and Springs.—The following list of wells will give some idea both 
of the thickness of the Drift deposit and of the quality of water found 
in different parts of the county : 

Weis AND Sprrses. 




















2 jz |Z 
Be le g Through 
Owner’s name. Location. [= 88 |S re Remarks. 
2alstls hat. 
PS\ZE)5 
fe ee 
Luther M. Myers ...| N.W. 4 see 
todd 22 |......)22| Gravel, sand, 
and blue clay.| Good water. Well sit- 
uated 13 rods N.W. 
of the crevk. 
Luther M. Myers ... a 6/4 
Good water. Wellin 
creek bottoms. 
George Heiby .........| Sec. 14, Liberty! 40 |...... 40| Clay, then 





Good water. 
Sulphurous water. 






Bucyrus .. 


Aleorn House EE 
N. Washington 18 |. 


Rudolph Heip 


Paul Miller. sa 
Catholic Churel 
Jacob Stoutenour 
Jacob Stoutenonr 
* John A. Sheet: 











Brown loam 


and sand. Good water. 


W. # sec. 14, 
Cranberry au 20 |. 





8; filled again. 
Gas and water; filled 
again, 


* Abram Guise... 30 Clay. 





Jacob lofsaetz.. Waynesburg ...| 21 |......[21| Brown and 





..| Good water in gra- 

vel. 

Wensel Mor... “ 18 |. Good water. 

William Lahman “ 32 |. “ 

Jacob Bender N. E. } sec. 5, 
Vernon.. 









Lonis Weller 
John Warner 
Public pump 


W. Liberty 
“ Artesian. 


“ 2 lightly sulphurons. 











I. A. Klink Sec. 6, Liberty | 40 |. Slightly irony ; on 
the ridge. 
A. Y. Mollit...........| See. 31, Chat- 
Helden) 26 Narr 26| Clay, sand, 
and gravel...| In gravel. 
Philip Moftit is 26 Josie] 20 J... Slightly irony. 





George Haup 


Jacob Miller. N. Washington 
TAB ‘uteri 1] Leessilleun.. 
John Hahn... ccs 


® These gas wells burned with violence, throwing a flame ten or fifteen feet above 
the surface of the ground. 
































Slightly sulphurous. 
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WELLS AND Springs. 








Through 


what. Remarks, 


Owner’s name. Location. 


Feet above 
the rock. 
Total depth.| 

















J. H. Brokan . 
B. Heckard 


ightly sutphurons. 
| Sulpharous. 





Samuel Stuck. | 
..|47| Clay and gra- | 
vel... ..| Good water, 
Franklin Stuck ...... ba 38 han 38 | Clay and sand | Not gond for cook- 





kes food bit- 
ter; caunot be used 
for coflee or tea. 
































Widow Bishop........| N.E. } sec. 
lalla . 2s] Good water. 
J. Hainla. N. Winchester Clay and sand a 
J. Hainla = - Bitter water, like 
Stuck’s. 
Jno. J. Shumaker..,| N. E. | sec. 26, 
Polka) 28 | 14 [42 1... .| Slightly sulphurous, 





MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

The chief natural resources of the county are those derived directly 
from the soil. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people, 
and will always remain so. Crawford county lies mostly on the northern 
side of the watershed. and hence its surface, soil, and features partake 
of those characteristics so conspicuous in the lake counties, and so well 
known for their uniform fertility and strength. The following summary 
of the agricultural statistics of the county is gleaned from the reports 
of the State Board of Agriculture for 1869 and 1870. These may be con- 
sidered direct products of the soil : 







Burh produced, Bush. per acre, 








245 11.6 

Bye. 174 08 
Buckwheat 2,180 14 

1,001.675 40.5 

10,708 17.2 

32.4 

61.7 

53.6 





Tone of hay. Bush. of seed. 
19,673 
12,657 





Uneultivated land 
Orchard: 














® 284 acres of clover were plowed under. 
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Bushols. an o. Pounds 
Maple Bugar.........scessscessecscesocces snonen sosscessceen coe onsenn nennen 812 3,424 
GYBPeS... 0... ee cee cence concen ces one nee cee en ace serene secesecs cause secees 259) 8,699 
APPles......... sonen coccccces socsenascees seceee seeses sosseeenece 229,012 Sec eee cee cee  caveeeeceeee 
Peaches ........ ccssssces sosccecee soscecscscses cocven eccece sosecs L225 versenenunee so vcee seceee 
Pears. ....2.000 scececces sannen cesses sescecece sesssveee eases sesees 397 seecesceeess  cocceeeeces . 
Tobacco .......0. sonononen onen cor osnnnnnnn sescevece tocscecee cee cecsencscres  saneun enuenn 110 
Sorghum.....o .uu000 snossnnen snonnnnon onnananne sonser css ceeeeren  nasssn nennen 1,372 29 


There are various other indirect products of the soil, such as farm 
stock and products of the dairy. These need not be here enumerated. 
In 1870 the taxable lands of the county were ascertained to be 252,156 
acres. Of this sum 138.368 acres were arable, 37,074 acres were meadow 
or pasture lands, and 76,714 acres were uncultivated or wood land. The 
average product of wheat per acre for the whole State of Olio for 1870 
was 11.4 bushels, or two-tenths of a bushel less than the average for 
Crawford county. The average of the same for rye was 9.4 bushels, or 
two tenths of a bushel less than the average for Crawford county. The 
average product of buckwheat in 1870 in the State was 11.8 bushels per 
acre, or 2.2 bushels less than the same average in Crawford county. The 
average product of corn per acre fur the State in 1870 was 37.0 bushels. 
The same average for Crawfoad county was 40.5 bushels, or three bushels 
per acre more than the average product of the State. The average pro- 
duct per acre of barley in the State in 1870 was 19 bushels, or one bushel 
and eight-tenths more than the same average fur Crawford county. The 
average product of oats per acre in the State was 27 bushels, or 5.4 bush- 
els less than the same average in Crawford county. The same average 
for potatoes was 6) 6 bushels, or 7.9 bushels more than in Crawford 
county. The average product of sweet potatoes for the State was 112.4 
bushels per acre, which was 58.8 bushels more than the same average 
for Crawford county. Thus in every respect Crawford county exceeds 
. the average product of the State in the important farm products, except 
in barley and potatocs. 


AVERAGES For 1868 axp 1869. 





Sweet 
. ‘k- 1 ota- 
Wheat. Back: Oats. | Barley.| Corn. vote pota- 
State averaze— 

1868 ..........00{ 11.3 . 10.9 23.9 20.3 34.3 722 70.3 
1869 ...... cessesees 11.4 . 7.8 29.1 25.4 26.8 &5.4 66.1 

County av’age— 
1868 ...cccsee sonen 13.8 . 10.1 21.4 19.8 33.2 719 56.7 
1869 .... 19.1 . 8.3 31.6 17.2 20.8 81.9 103.3 
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Crawford county is also well supplied with building stone and with 
limestone for quicklime. The quarries in the townships of Holmes and 
Todd not only furnish stone for building throughout a wide circuit of 
country, but also produce a large quantity of quicklime, which is ship- 
ped from Neviüda, in Wyandot county, by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad. 

The following proximate statements of the annual product of these 
quarries in quicklime were obtained from the owners in 1871: 


Bushels. 
J. B. Christie ......1.. ccscssce cosscnsce nannne cncceceee cesescee eosascass sansannan secseceee 20.000 
Dennis Coder ........- .cccssces sooscenes annnnnnen snnnnonen sennannan sosses susesseas snnsnancn + 000 
Luther M. Myers ......... suososson cosscsces sonnnnans conpenses ansnnnans sanansnon sonsnnnen 15,750 
Mary Schimavely..........:ccce ccscce ennonnnen coseecnee sosccees ano cesees senen nennen seeses 4,000 
Schnavely Brothers............ccescs cosscsces covces seccscees coscsce eseaseece ssceeeses os 6.000 
John Schnavely ........... .cscce coscescns ssccecnee annnen sonsesens sosens soscscees sossecoss 20,000 
Nicholas Poole ...... 0.10. cecece cscnce ceceee cecee snceee sanann secece sannen secon sonne seeee 10,000 
Perry Wilson........ 220020000 200000 000 ssecscees cossesses con seesas seescnces conses coesecaes coe 20,0C0 


The retail price on the ground is 20 cents per bushel. It is delivered 
in quantity (wholesale) at Nevada for 18 cents. If the aggregate pro- 
duction sells for 18 cents, the revenue amounts to about $18,000 per year. 
All the kilns used at Occula are of the old style, requiring to be emptied 
entirely before second use. By this method there is a loss of wood and 
of labor. The following tabular view shows the amount of wood re quired 
per hundred bushels at some of the quarrics, and the weight of the lime 
per bushel, as nearly as can be ascertained : 


| nT a 
Hours of | Cords per | Pays for | Weight 


Name. Formation. burning. |100 bushels.| wood. | per bu. 











Perry Wilson ...... Upper Corniferous ... 60 Nearly 3 ... 


1.75 *65 
John Schnarvely...| Lower Corniferous ... 60 “3 175 65 
Luther M. Myers... Lower Corniferous ... 60 “2... 179 | cc 


Lee a nn mas 


In the south-eastern part of the county the quarries in the Berea grit 
have been wrought for about forty years, and have become celebrated 
throughout a wide extent of country for tlıe excellence of the building 
stone which they afford. Stone from Berea is, on close comparison, seen 
. to be of a coarser grain and less firm than that taken from beds of the 
same horizon in the central counties of the State. The limestone sold 
at the quarries in the western part of the county brings about a dollar 





* Reaches 70 pounds when about half slacked. 
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per perch, or five dollars per cord. The sandstone taken out in the east- 
ern part of the county brings a better price. The best sells for $2 per 
perch. Other grades bring $150 and $1. A cheaper quality is sold for 
fifty cents per load. Flagging sells from six to twenty cents per square 
foot; a thin kind of walling stone for fifty cents per load. 

For brick and common red pottery the Drift clays are considerably 
used. These clays afford in all places a very fine material for these 
uses. There is probably not a square mile within the county where 
such clay could not be obtained. In the progress of the survey of the 
county the following establishments of this kind were noted. This list 
may not be complete: 


Brick AND POTTERY WokRKs. 


A. Gronerberger, Bucyrus—Brick. Situated in the creek bottoms. The material 
here used is a clay-loam, and contains no gravel. The brick, which are of a dark red 
color, show no evidence of lime when broken. 

William Sitter, New Washington— Brick. 

Joseph Schell, ‘ —Pottery. 

Jacob Green, section 34 (?), Chatfield—Brick. 

Retan, section 1 (?), Liberty—Tile. 
Matthias Haiser, Crestline—Brick. 





John Willerton, “6 —Tile and brick. 
Daniel Baslinger, Bucyrus—Brick. 
Bryant & Smith, “ ‘6 


William Fail, Galion—Brick. 
Leopold Wiltendollar, Galion—Brick. 
John Cronowelt, “ “ 
‘6 section 18, Whetstone—Tile. 


The eastern portion of the county, especially the rolling strip of land 
that characterizes the line of junction between the Berea grit and the 
Bedford shale, is well supplied with gravel and sand. ‘These knolls are 
largely made up of stratified gravel and sand mingled with northern 
bowlders. One of the oldest gravel pits in the county is that near the 
depot at Leesville. From it thousands of car-loads have been taken for 
use on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It affords also 
a great many northern bowlders of all sizes, averaging about cighteen 
inches indiameter. This gravel ridge has already been referred to under 
the head of Drift. Several deposits of gravel and sand were also noted ı 
in the flat and more clayey portions of the county; but here they are - 
much more rare, and also more valuable. One occurs on Mr. Nathan 
Cooper’s land, in the bank of the Sandusky River, S. W. 4 section 32, 
Liberty. 








kn a 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MORROW COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Morrow county is situated very near, but a little north, of the center 
of the State, and was among the first settled, the first inhabitants coming 
Largely from the New England States, and from New York and Pennsyl- 
wania. It is bounded on the north by Crawford and Richland counties, 
east by Richland and Knox, south by Knox and Delaware, and west by 
Delaware and Marion. Its form is nearly that of a rectangle, lying 
north and south. Its western boundary is broken by its wanting a town 
in the north-west corner, and by its inclosing Westfield in the south-west 
corner. Its area, given by the State Board of Equalization in 1870, is 
253,149 acres, of which 83,698 acres are arable, 91,045 acres are meadow 
and pasture land, and 78,406 acres are uncultivated or wood land. The 
average value, exclusive of buildings, 1s $30.40 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The most of the drainage of the county is intothe Scioto river. Its east- 
ern portions are drained into the Muskingum; yet the Sandusky, which 
flows into Lake Erie, has some of its sources in the township of North 
Bloomfield, in the northern portion of the county. The streams are not 
large, but are ample for most purposes in an agricultural community. 
Many flouring mills exist in the county, the motive power being 


hydraulic. 
SURFACE FEATURES. 


The undulations in the rocky structure are usually very gentle, even 
imperceptible, through the Drift sheet. Hence the general surface was 
originally nearly flat. The unevenness that now prevails in some parts 
of the county is mainly due to subsequent causes, and can be referred to 
the known effect of atmospheric forces. The eastern half of the county 
is decidedly rolling, and even hilly; the western half is more level. The 
Drift was at first deposited with unequal thickness, whatever may have 
been the condition of the pre-existing surfaces. In the valleys of those 
streams that flow toward the east, in the eastern part of the county, there 
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are unmistakable evidences of a previous erosion of the rock surface, but 
in the western part of the county no such indications have been seen. 
Besides occasional irregularities in the surface of the bedded rocks, the 
manner of the deposition of the Drift was such as to leave very noticeable 
differences in its condition and thickness in diffzrent parts of the county. 
In $he sandstone region, and especially where the Berea grit forms a line 
of junction with the underlying shale, the Drift is coarse and stony, and 
the surface is broken. Frequent springs of ferriferous water issue from 
the hillsides, which seem to be very gravelly. The channels of the 
streams are deeply cut into the bed rock—plainly beyond the power of 
the present volume of water—and the valleys are marked by large bowl- 
ders. Such bowlders are found in the valleys in all parts of the county, 
but are much more noticeable in the sandstone district. Near South 
Woodbury, in the creek bottoms (lot 10), is a bowlder of fine-grained 
syenite, the extreme dimensions of which are nine feet by seven and a 
half fect, showing four and a half feet above the ground. In this bowl- 
der hornblende predominates, and the feldspar is flesh-colored, quartz 
being scarce, giving a rather dark color to the whole. In the western 
part of the county, however, where the surface is underlain by shale or 
by the black slate, the Drift is more evenly spread, and the country is 
flat. The streams have (in very much the same manner, though not to 
the same extent) cut their channels into the bed rock, but they are fewer 
in number, and have a less average descent to the mile. The water of 
wells and natural springs is apt to be sulphurous, and bubbles and jets of 
gas are very often met with. In some marshy places an inflammable 
gas rises spontaneously, though this is not known to be the same as that 
which rises from the shale below the Drift. The surface is clayey, and 
the soil needs artificial drainage. 

The following observations for altitude, by aneroid barometer, are re- 
ferred to the level of Lake Erie through Mt. Gilead Station, the height 
of which is given at 466 feet by the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati Railroad : 


Above Above 

Lake Erie. the Ocean. 

Mt. Gilead Station. .......... ...ccecessescecosecvees onenen sennonene 466 feet. 1031 feet. 
Sill of National House, \It. Gil :ad ...... osrsonner sseceveee 516 “ 1081 “ 
Creek at the mill, Mt. Gilen.d......... .cccas onen snnnnnenn oes 391 ‘ 956 “ 
Creek at south bridge, Nt. Ciivad .......0. ceceee sosnensen en 356?“ 9217“ 

Summit of ridge 14 miles north of Franklin Center, 

section B Franklin ...........c10 csssscere onenennen cosnee cones 625“ 1190 “ 
Summit of ridge, Franklin Center............ccscosssseseee 699 “ 1164 ‘ 
Chesterville, Main street ......... cesses sesscssee sosces sosees cee 20 “ 885 “ 
Chesterville, bed of creek ...... ou... sononasen cosees soseee ces . 286 * 851 “ 


Bloomfield Cemetery, N. W. 3 section 17 .......0. onen 576 “ 1141 “ 
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Thus, in the eastern part of the county, where the sandstone beds lie 
nearly horizontul wherever exposed, there are short undulations in the 
natural surface of over three hundred feet, and that, too, without any ex- 
posure of the rock. It is altogether improbable that the Drift has that 
thickness. It is more reasonable to suppose that the rocks themselves 
suffered erosion, and embraced vallevs running according to the direction 
of drainage before the deposit of the Drift. 

Sotl and Timber.—The soil of the county presents great diversity. The 
flat portions of the county have a heavy clay soil. The sandstone dis- 
trict, and the belt of rolling land that marks the junction of the Berea 
grit with the Bedford shalc, have a lighter and more porous soil. Stones 
and gravel are almost never seen in the western part of the county, but 
in the eastern the plow turns them up constantly. The timber varies 
noticeably with the change in the soil. Probably one-half of the native 
forest trees in the county are beech, while another quarter is made up of 
sugar maple, ash, and oak. The chestnut is confined to the rolling and 
gravelly portions of the county. In the survey of the county the follow- 
ing species of timber were noted: 


Quercus alba (White Oak)......... 01... sccscesecces sonannunu non secens pesees nn soeees L. 

“ imbricaria (Shingle Oak) ......... von sscecs concos see secsse cusces ses covecees Michx. 

“ palustris (Pin Oak) ...... eeossossonnanen sonnonnen son onnannnen sve coseecess ane Du Roi. 

“ tinctoria (Black Oak) ......... cscs coc sscees coe nannnunen nun snnannane nannnn Bart. 

“ rubra (Red Oak) ......... .ccece sccces con cos covcve annnan son coeces une cecesecnees L. 

“ castanea (Chestnut Oak).............cccsccssssececcerescesscecessessssene = Willd. 

“ bicolor (Swamp White Oak)............ sscscsecesscees coe cscece sevens cvs Willd. 
Acer saccharinum (Sugar Maple)... ...... 200... ssssssses cossesces esses cecees seston Wang. 
Acer rubrum (Swamp Maple)............... csccse cocces cee secsee coceee cesses cestnces L. 
Castanea vesca (Chestnut). Only in the eastern part of the county... L. 
Ulmus Americana (American Elm) ............c00 220 000 snnononon sonnunnon socecees Willd. 
Fraxinus Americana (White Ash) ...... .sssccos cesses sannonnen corseeee nunnscnne L. 
Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore)... .essnaenoesonennn onnnn anonen sun nunnon sonne non L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata (Blue Ash) ......... 200000 000000000 cosece cus scceesen senses Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos (Honey Locust) ..........0. sen cccsee cesses seces sesscees L. 
Nyasa multiflora (Gum) .........cccececes cesses cocsnseee cesses conees nn seceen seeses ors Wang. 
Juglans nigra (Black Walnut).............c.ssscscss cee non onnnen ove coosecees sevens see L. 
Prunus serotina (Black Cherry). 2.2... 22000 scsscssce sescescss aonnnnnen coscee sonen Ehr. 
Liriodendron tulipifera (Tulip Tree)............csccesceceescoccscces oscsccessee ces L. 
Ostrya Virginica (Ironwood) ......... sun sonsen coceee ses aussen cee seesee cue ceseen ses Willd. 
Carya alba (Shagbark Hickory) ...............ccccss cesses eecesssecces ses nennen os Nutl. 
Carpinus Americana (Water Beech, eight inches diameter).............. Michx. 
Tilia Americana (Basswood )............ccsscese: ses coeces cosseeees osee sus cosses ens L. 
Ulmus fulva (Slippery, or Red Elm)...... susssnses seo sessccsse sen socses sececeerees Michx. 
Juglans cinerea (Butternut) ...... 0.2.00. cesses nun onnnnnenn son nnnnen teeses annnsnnenne L. 


Salix nigra (Black Willow) ............scccssssscssces csceee nun snnnan on san sence seees Marsh. 
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Carya porcina (Pig Hickory) .......0..sscoscscoes sscees sonsnnon senses cus ces Nutl. 
Amelanchier Canadensis (June Berry) ...... ...ssseee cocsscses soca cos Torr and Gray. 
ZEsculus glabra (Buckeye) ........0 200200 sescseecs soonen cocees sonnonnen oe sees Willd. 
Asimina triloba (Pawpaw) ......cssessseesssces soces cosees ons ceccseace sonne Dunal. 
Lindera Benzoin (Spice Bush) ...... or... 000000 000000 ceceee nenn sesceenes Meisner. 
Populus grandidentata (Large-toothed Aspen) ........... .ssse eevee Michx. 


Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry, or Sugarberry.) This isa large 
tree in Morrow and Delaware counties, of two feet in diam- 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological series of the county embraces that much disputed hori- 
zon that lies near the junction of the Devonian with the Carboniferous. 
The names given to these members in the northern portion of the State 
by the Chief Geologist of the present Survey are as follows, in descending 
order. The names are not known to be applicable in the central and 
southern portions of the State, but are supposed to be: 


Cuyahoga shale and sandstone, approximate thickness... 150 feet. 


Berea Qrit.....ccccescsccccce voces sovees “ “ .. 60 * 
Bedford shale (red and blue)... “s “ 705 
Cleveland shale (black)........... “ “ . 508 
Erie shale and sandstone (gray) “ “ ... 400 “ to 500 feet. 
Huron shale (black)......... .... “ “ ... 3800 “ 


Of these Dr. Newberry includes the last two in the Devonian, and the 
remainder in the Lower Carboniferous. In the southern part of the 
State the scries seems to be different, and names that have a general par- 
allelism with the foregoing have been applied by Prof. E. B. Andrews, as 
follows: 


Logan sandstone ......... csssscece sonnonunn senses annananın sossseess sesensees sussanuen 1234 feet. 
Alternations of fine sandstone and conglomerate ........ ..sec0 -se-e+ eee 8 “ 
Coarse Waverly sandstone and conglomerate..............s000 sscsssces eee 400 “ 
Waverly black slate ........ .ccsscs snnnen sannsnannnne soetesees senses cosees conees coe 16 “ 
Waverly shale and sandstone ...... ..ccscoes sanennsnunon nennen coccen senece seveee 10° 
Huron shale or black slate ............c0ssssos secces snunon coscesens sonsannan cesses 320 “ 


In the southern part of the State Prof. Andrews extends the Waverly 
group, and so the Lower Carboniferous, down to the Huron shale, em- 
bracing the interval, which is probably the equivalent of the Erie shale 
in the northern part of the State, consistent with the limits set by the 
early geological surveys in the West, which referred the Waverly, how- 
ever, entirely to the Devonian. It has been shown, however, by Prof. A. 
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Winchell, of the Michigan Geological Survey, that the Upper Waverly 
belongs to the Carboniferous, thus dividing between the Devonian and 
Carboniferous ages the serics usually embraced under the single designa- 
tion of Waverly. For the upper or fossiliferous portion of the old Wa- 
verly the term Marshall group has been used by the Michigan Survey, 
and that name, intended to cover the base of the Carboniferous, ante- 
dates all other names. It is a question whether the term Waverly should 
be perpetuated by applying it to a part only of the series to which it was 
at first given. 

To what extent these subdivisions exist in Morrow county it is not 
possible to determine from the exposures that occur. It is only known 
that there is (1st) in the eastern part of the county a fine-grained, shaly 
sandstone, which is probably some part of the Cuyahoga shale and sand- 
stone, although having more the lithological characters of the Logan 
sandstone, its equivalent in the southern part of the State. (2d) Suc- 
ceeding this shaly sandstone is a valuable scries of even-bedded sand- 
stones, useful for building and extensively quarried, the equivalent of 
the Berea grit.* (3d) Below this is a blackish slate, although its exact 
junction with the overlying Berea grit has not been observed. It may 
be separated from the Berea grit by a thin stratum of shale representing 
the Bedford shale. The thickness of this black shale has not been made 
out. It is succeeded by (4th) a considerable thickness of bluish or gray 
shale, seldom seen exposed. This is followed (5th) by the Huron shale, 
or black slate, which occurs in the western part of the county. 

Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone—The quarry of W.T. Appleman, on the 
north side of the creek, in section 7, Troy township, is in the sandstones 

of the Upper Waverly (Marshall). The surface of the country here is 
| generally very broken, the streams having cut deep channels through 
the Drift and into the rock. These sandstone beds here lie horizontal. 
They are from one to four inches in thickness. But few feet can be actu- 
ally seen, but the bluffs and ridges show every indication of being com- 
posed of beds of the same formation in situ to the thickness of nearly a 
hundred feet. This stone is without the gritty texture of the Berea beds. 
It is more shaly, and has shining specks. Sometimes the heaviest beds 
show parting planes, by which they separate into thin layers, giving the 
whole very much the appearance of a true shale. The surfaces of the 
beds sometimes show fossils, the most conspicuous and common of which 
is Productus arcuatus, Hall. One or two specimens of Productus Shumardi- 
anus, Hall (?), were also observed. South-west from Mr. Appleman’s is 





* Graduating below into thin-bedded shaly sandstone. 
17 
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Mr. Jacob Aman’s quarry (about N. W. } section 18). It occurs along a 
little ravine running north, and shows the following section: 


SECTION AT JACOB AMAN’S QUARRY. 


No. 1. Rusty, irregular, shattered sandstone; micaceous, with in- 
tercalated beds of shale; beds 1 to 6 inches............... 2000. 7 feet. 

“ 2. Micaceous shale, with intercalated beds of sandstone (some 

of which are fossiliferous). This shale is argillaceous, and 

when dried has a glittering and soapy luster, appearing 


Jacob Mandeville’s quarry is situated N. E. } section 13, in North 
Bloomfield, and consists, so far as exposed, of a hard, ringing, blue lime- 
stone, which seems silicious. The most of a thickness of eighteen inches 
is devoted to this limestone. Generally a coating of sandstone incloses 
the limestone, filling out the angles in the bedding, and making the 
limestone really lie in lenticular pieces, with rounded edges. Beds of 
sandstone are known to underlie this limestone, but the overlying rock 
is unknown. No fossils have been seen. The beds are horizontal. 

The quarry of Mrs. Elizabeth Treisch is on the N. W. } section 19, 
Troy, and occupies the banks of a precipitous ravine. The section ex- 
posed is as follows, in horizontal beds:: 


SECTION on Section 19, Troy, Morrow County. 


No. 1. Thin beds of sandstone, with some shale, seen... ........... 11 feet. 
© 2. Interval, unseen ......... secscsces conces sevcecsce cocses coceccece sovsee evs BS 
“ 3. Thin-bedded sandstone. ........ cccscsces sonenenen concecece sassce secces 1 ft. 6 ia. 
“4. Fissile blue shale ...... ...... ccscccce oonnnionn coscsces cocces nennen ces -~ 41 * 
«“ 5. Thin beds of sandstone, seen ...... sssoscecs coccee sonsnnnen sescee eve 2“ 
Total...... cccccscccccscsces soccccocs nanununnn cosces seceee sescerscetes cee 20 ft. 6in. 


Daniel Stull owns a quarry in the same beds, adjoining Mrs. Treisch’s. 
Along the creek, in section 36, North Bloomfield, Mr. John Snyder and 
Mr. Daniel Sorrick have taken out a little stone for common use. It lies 
in thin beds, and is poorly exposed. 

On lot 8, William Struble’s land, a mile and a half north-east of Ches- 
terville, about ten feet of sandstone beds are exposed in the banks of a 
ravine. These beds are similar to those of widow Treisch’s quarry, sec- 
tion 10, Troy, and are rarely over three inches in ‘thickness ; one layer is 
fourteen inches in thickness. 

On the N. W. } section 5 (east), Franklin township, Mr. Milton Laver- 
ing has a quarry in the bluffs of a ravine, which expose about thirty 
feet of alternating sandstone and shale layers. The sandstone is soft, 
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fine-grained, and micaceous. The mica scales appear specially on the 
planes of bedding. Although this stone is usually soft, and crumbles 
under pressure, or on exposure to the weather, some of it is harder, yet 
equally fine-grained, and in beds of about a foot. It is quite distinguish- 
able from the Berea grit as seen at Mt. Gilead, or at Leesville, in Craw- 
ford county. It sometimes shows, at Mr. Lavering’s, masses of hard, 
blue, silicious limestone. Irvin Lefever has a slight exposure of similar 
beds on his farm, three-fourths of a miles south-east. 

The Berea Grit.—The quarries in the Berea grit near Iberia are owned 
by 0. C. Brown, section 23, J.J. McLaren, section 34, David Colmery (not 
now worked), John T. Quay, Benjamin Sharrock. Stone also shows on 
Mr. Gurley’s land, a quarter of a mile south-east from McLaren’s quarry. 
That of Mr. Brown covers the horizon in which fall all the others. The 
section here is as follows, in descending order. The beds lie so nearly 
horizontal that no dip can be distinguished : 


SECTION IN THE BEREA Grit AT IBERIA, Morrow County. 
. 








No.1. Drift... 3 feet. 
"x Thin ‘beds 
inches _ 18 * toa feet. 
“ 3 Heavy beds 
‘Aner than the Berea grit 


+ 4. sulle in's talus, poorly sach) . 


The thirty feet of shale (No. 4, above) is obtained by measuring from 
the level of the water in the Rocky Fork of Olentangy Creek, which 
passes near Mr. Brown’s quarry, to the bottom of the sandstone in the 
quarry. This interval is known to be occupied by shale, but its special 
characters are hid by the sloping turf-covered talus. It can only be seen 
about six inches below the sandstone, where it is fine and blue, and in 
beds one-half to one and a half inches. It thus appears that the heavy 
beds of the Berea continue intact down to the shale, as in Crawford 
county, although at Mt. Gilead the heavy sandstone graduates below into 
a thin-bedded and shaly sandstone, before the beginning of the shale. 
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The face of the stone where quarried by Mr. Brown presents some in- 
dications of a fault of about four feet. A perpendicular seam cuts the 
beds from the top to the bottom. An unusual accumulation of shale and 
slaty layers on one side of this seam marks a horizon about midway in 
the thin beds of the quarry (No. 2 of the above section), terminating 
against the seam abruptly, with no continuation at that point. Ata 
point, however, about four feet lower, the same kind of shale and slaty 
layers appear on the opposite side of the seam, and prolong the horizon 
in that direction so far as the stone is exposed. 

The quarry of Mr. McLaren has five feet of thin beds and nine feet of 
thick beds, embracing portions of Nos. 2 and 3 of Brown’s quarry. Mr. 
Sharrock’s quarry is entirely in the flagging of No. 2 of Mr. Brown’s, 
exposed ten feet. Mr. Quay’s is the same as Mr. Sharrock’s. 

The quarries at Mt. Gilead are in the banks of the East Branch of the 
Olentangy, or Whetstone Creek. Here there is a slight dip toward the 
south south-east, and the following section can be made out, in descend- 
















ing order: . 
Feet. Inches. 

No. 1. Drift, stratified in some places .. 15 

“9. Berea grit, thin beds .. 10 

“ 3, Berea grit, thick beds 6 
“ 4. Thin beds of sandstone, with shale . 19 7 
“ 5. Shale .. 22 1 
Total exposed... . 57 8 

SECTION or THE Brura Gurt at Mr. Grea. 


EroDED CHann; 
of RL 








Notes on the foregoing Section.—No. 1 has a brown color at the rock banks, 
but a blue clay is met in town in wells, with a thickness of four to ten 
feet in some places, showing the usual characters of the hard-pan clay. 

No.2. The thin beds of Berea grit seem to be constant, and immedi- 
ately above the heavy beds. They have been seen in every place, both 
in Morrow and Crawford counties, where the heavy beds have been ex- 


posed in quarrying. 
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No. 3 is somewhat thinner here than in the section at Iberia and in 
those in Crawford county. 

No. 4 is not regular in the alternation of beds, nor in its horizon of 
contact with No. 3. Beds of sandstone sometimes occur below the hori- 
zon of separation here adopted. The most of the material is sandstune. 
The shale glistens as if with mica, and the surface is soapy and shining 
when dry. It is appropriately but not correctly called “soapstone” by 
the quarrymen. 

No. 5 graduates below into a blackish slate, which crumbles and be- 
comes blue, making a blue marl. This member is not well seen here. 
No red shale can be seen, nor any indications of it. 

No. 4 contains various mud-markings and irony concretions, many of 
which have a deceitful resemblance to fossil remains. The irony nodules, 
or concretions, have often a marl ball within a scale of one-fourth inch 
of real iron. Some deposits appear like real hematite iron ore. There 
are also calcareous concretions, or irregular masses of more calcareous 
shale or rock, which are hard and firm, of a blue color, and contain iron 
pyrites. They seem to be of the same nature and origin ag the silicious 
limestone of Mandeville’s quarry (N. E. } section 13, North Bloomfield), 
but less abundant here. 

Calcareous and chalybeated waters issue from springs along the banks, 
and make copious deposits of their carbonates on the face of the bluffs. 

Quarrics are owned at Mt. Gilead by Charles Russel, George Wieland, 
and by Smith Thomas. 

About three and a half miles south-east from Cardington, in Lincoln 
township, occur several quarries on the horizon of the Berea grit, the 
exposures being caused by the upper forks of Alum Creek. They all lie 
within the area of a square mile, and are owned by D. M. Mosher, David 
Steiner. Morgan B. Brooks, and Corwin Conard. The beds are about 
horizontal, or show a gentle dip cast. The section at Mosher’s quarry is 
as follows, in descending order: 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift............ 20.00. cscsscees cesses soscesees soe ccccen soseeeuce cos 8 to 10 feet. 
“ 2. Flagging.....ooenseenerneenonnnnenn cecceesconses senses sesscesee sosescees cosseeess 4to5 “ 
“ 3. Heavy stone ......... 2... cceces cesses cones sonsnannn caseee samen snetes coeees 7tos “ 
‘© 4. Shale and thin stone (seen) ......... ...ccsces csececees cosces ceseee cecess 1 foot. 


Mr. Steiner’s quarry shows a singular fault or variation of bedding 
An oblique seam crosses the face of the exposure, and on the freshly 
quarried edges the bedding is very evident. On one side of the scam, 
which may be called the lower side, the beds are nearly all thick, run- 
ning from five to eight incbes above, and reaching twelve inches below. 
These thick beds terminate on reaching the seam or joint, their ends 
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being obliquely beveled in consonance with the angle of the slope of the 
seam. On the other side of the seam the beds are conspicuously differ- 
ent from the above. The most of them are very thin, running from one 
inch to three inches, and the remainder, the lowest, are sometimes eight 
inches thick, varying from five inches. 





Diagram of the Bedding of the Rock at Mr. Steiner's, 3¢ miles south-east of Cardington. 


SECTION AT THE Lert (SOUTH) Exp or STEINER’s QUARRY. 


No. 1. Drift 00... ......cccsascceces costes cesece ccs seccee soceceece soceee seeees sonen 4 ft. 6 in. 
“2. Beds 5 to 8 inches ......... .ccscceecocces cssccccee sonene svcece anna sosess 6 “ 

“ 83. Beds 8 to 12 inches .............00 ccsces cvsces sveses covececes sesesens nase 3 “ 
„Total ea senees ceceee conse ceceee nennen snnsanens nansnn anne nsunns onansanen 13" 6“ 
SECTION AT THE NORTH Enp or Mr. STEINER’S QUARRY. 

No. 1. Drift ...........ccce sennenene secece cccecs nennnn conten cusses nennen cue non concer couse 4 ft 
“2. Thin beds (1 to 3 imches) ......... 22. cesce cee cneces sncees secees snan nen 6“ 

“ 83. Thicker beds (5 to 8 inches) ......... su... ssosscees sanononon sononnscce 2 “ 6 in. 
Total .0........cccee sesssseee sues sesse seneasec: sonsaeaae coteseees sosneeens 12“ 6 « 
SECTION AT MR. Conarn’s QuARRY. 
No. 1. Hard-pan Drift ........... 2.2 200000000000 000020 snnananon cesses secscees serene 3 ft. 
“ 2. Thin beds of about 2 inches ......... .ccsceces cesses son aan nennen nennen 3“ 6in. 
83. Beds 12 inches...... ...cccece csscccecs oonnnannn sennnanen sonces snnonanen teense 2 
Total ......... ccccccncs sovsccces convecece sun sesees coseesces annansnnn nenn 8“ 6 
SECTION AT Mr. Brooks’s QUARRY. 

No. 1. Hard-pan Drift .............. ccsscsccs sonsunnen sonnnnnen cocecesce cease sesees senees 10 ft. 
‘“ 2. Sandstone, beds 2 to 4 inches...... ......0. cesses coccse socees soccee seceseees 8“ 
“3. Sandstone, beds 8 to 12 inches ......... 22: cccscsces sescseeee sescecess suncn 6 “ 
“4. Shale (reported) ...... sosnose ccscccces sunnnnnnn sornnunen onnaunnan annunnnnn unsere 1 “ 

Total ....ccccecosccccee sccsce coscevesseeees sunnen anonne senese cansce coeses neuere 25 “ 


Below No. 4 of the section at Mr. Brooks’s quarry, sandstone is said to 
occur again; but it is probably closely underlain by shale, and belongs 
to the transition beds seen in No. 4 of the general section at Mt. Gilead. 
It is noticeable that the most valuable portion of the Berea grit, viz., 
the heavy beds near its base, becomes much thinner in passing south 
into the central part of the State; that the whole becomes finer-grained, 
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and that thin beds of alternating sandstone and shale succeed the thick 
beds before the main shale bed appears. 

The Berea grit is also exposed and slightly wrought on Mr. T. N. Hick- 
man’s land, S. E. } section 11, Gilead, and on Furbay Conant’s, near Mr. 
Hickman’s. 

Bedford Shale—The only evidence there is of the continuance of the 
Bedford shale into Morrow county consists of the difference between the 
Cleveland shale and that seen to lie below the quarry of Mr. Brown at 
Iberia, and immediately below the sandstone and shale (No. 4) at Mt. 
Gilead. The Cleveland, as seen at Mt. Gilead and one or two points 
further south, is of a dark or blackish color, somewhat slaty. The shale 
underlying the heavy stone at Iberia is blue and fine, not showing any 
slaty structure, and may represent the Bedford. 

Cteveland Shale-—This shale, which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as the 
base of the Waverly group, and thus as forming the base of the great 
Carboniferous system, may be seen in the section at Mt. Gilead. It occu- 
pies the lowest portion of the shale of No. 5, and lies in the bed of the 
stream. It is supposed to have a thickness of about 50 feet, and to be 
followed by the Erie shale and sandstone (400 or 500 feet in Cuyahoga 
county), which is followed by the Huron shale (the great black slate). 
There is an exposure of similar shale in the low banks of the creek near 
S. Woodbury, on N. W. + lot 9, in the northern part of Peru township, 
where the following section, in descending order, may be made out: 


SECTION IN CLEVELAND SHALE NEAR SOUTH WOODBURY. 
No. 1. Silicious limestone. This is of the same very hard texture, 
blue color, and general appearance as the limestone at 
Mandeville’s quarry, belonging to the Cuyahoga shales 
and sandstonc ; also the same as some very hard nodules 
in the sandstone. It is here in one continuous bed. It 
breaks with difficulty, and with silicious fracture ........... 3 in. 
“ 2. Blackish slate, somewhat like the slate at Cardington (Hu- 
ron), bnt more similar to that at the bottom of the sec- 
tion at Mt. Gilead, seen ...... cc .cc. cesses ononannon sunnen coeeeeee cones 6 ft. 


Total ........c00.ccscce ceceeececees coeceseee cos nase cuseeeces seeseeeense 6 ft. 3 in. 


The exact relations of this exposure to the great group of shales that 
make up the interval between the Hamilton and the Berea grit, it is im- 
possible to state. It is thought, however, that the horizon of the bottom 
of the Berea grit passes about half a mile east of this point, judging 
from the topography ; and if that be correct, there is no doubt this shale 
belongs to the Cleveland. 

On the contrary, the frequent slight exposures of black slate through- 
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out Peru township, and especially in the banks of Alum Creek, make it 
evident that the underlying Erie shale, if it exists at all, must be re- 
duced to a few feet in thickness. The absence, then, of the Erie shale, 
or its great attenuation, makes it uncertain whether the above exposure 
may not belong to the Huron. It bears a resemblance to some portions 
of the Huron. In the absence of fossils, it will be necessary to leave its 
designation conjectural. 

The Erie Shale—The existence of this shale in Morrow county is 
altogether hypothetical. The most southern point at which it has been 
observed is in Polk township, in Crawford county. It is not known to 
exist in Delaware county, which lies next south of Morrow, but it may 
have the thickness there of a few feet. This horizon, owing to its shaly 
character, is generally deeply buried under the Drift. On the accompa- 
nying map this shale is represented as running out, but the evidence to 
that effect is not conclusive. 

Huron Shale—This shale underlies the western tier of townships, its 
eastern limit leaving the county near the south-west corner of Benning- 
ton township and the north-west corner of Washington township. It 
is well exposed at a number of places, especially along the valley of the 
East Branch of the Olentangy, in Westfield and Cardington townships, 
and along Alum Creek, in Peru township. The exposure at Cardington 
. amounts to about twenty fect. It is here in very thin beds (3; to { of an 
inch), and parts, under the weather, into small chips. When wet it has 
no unctuous feel, but keeps its color and texture. It is rather firm, and 
of a black color. It contains no concretions, or hard masses. An in- 
crustation of alum forms on the exposed edges of the beds, but very little 
pyrites can be seen. The beds have a slight dip east. 

The black slate, or Huron shale, is exposed in the banks of the creek 
on lot 13, land of Annis Oliver, and at other points below. At Benedict’s 
mill, lot 16, twenty feet may be scen. It is here, also, of a very homo- 
geneous character, like that at Cardington. 

This exposure is approximately forty feet below that at South Woodbury. 

At West Liberty the following section, in ds: nding order, may be seen: 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift........... .cccc0ccccss coscescovece cos coceee cesses seeses neuen 20 ft. 
66 2, Thin slate ...... .......0. snanen sanannene snnannnen sasencees concen sonsansannen ce 6“ 
“3. Blue, silicious limestone, like that at South Woodbury. In 
one bed ...... ..0 20. 200 coe les snonnonn sun snunnnnen ene senses snenen cue ons nenne 4in. 
“ 4. Thin, homogeneous slate ......- «rer .ccecses onen snorenoonnennuensem 30 ‘ 
Total .......cccccces ceceee nennen beens susnneuensnoen sucess cecnen cee ees 56 ft. 4 in. 


Along Alum Creek, about half a mile north of the county line, the 
Huron shale is well exposed. ee there is nearly a constant exposure 
of the black slate along that crévk south from South Woodbury to the 
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county line. The excavation by the creek is, on an average, about 
twenty-five feet in the slate. Many of the little ravines joining the 
creek show it in their banks. In the south-western part of the township 
of Peru are what are known as ‘‘slate knobs” along the Olentangy, 
which have a sparseness of soil and too easy drainage, making them poor 
for agriculture. 

At Westfield the black slate is exposed in the banks of the East Branch 
of the Olentangy, on the land of J. B. Trindle. It was also struck in 
digging for the foundations for the flouring mill half a mile below West- 
field. 

The Drift-—The whole county is heavily covered with northern Drift. 
It embraces stones of all sizes, irregular patches of stratified gravel and 
sand, and much clay. The mass of the whole is made up of that usually 
denominated “blue clay,” although the blue color is only found at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet, the action of the air and water on the 
iron and other substances contained in it having produced hydrated, im- 
pure peroxides that pervade the soils and the clay to about that depth. 
The Drift is usually perfectly unassorted; yet at Mt. Gilead, where there 
seems to have been an accumulation of standing water about the foot of 
the glacier, the upper portion of the Drift clay is very fine, and free from 
stones and gravel. This clay here also shows the exceptional character 
of stratification, although the lamine are considerably disturbed, not 
lying so true and nearly horizontal as in the laminated clays at Fremont 
or at Cleveland. The average thickness of the Drift would probably not 
exceed forty fect. It seems to be thicker in the northern part of the 
county than in the southern. 

About a mile above Mt. Gilead the left bank of the East Branch of the 
Olentangy consists, so far as seen, of hard-pan, containing bowlders 
throughout from t p to bottom, and mcasures sixty-four feet nine inches. 
This was a fresh exposure, where the washing over the dam had laid it 
bare. Only ten feet of the blue hard-pan can be seen, the lower portion 
being hid by debris. The thickness of the oxidated Drift was about 
eighteen feet. One very large northern bowlder was seen projecting 
from the bank, just above the lowest part of the brown haru-pan. Half 
a mile below Westfield the banks of the same creek show thirty-one feet 
seven inches of Drift, made up according to the following section, in 
descending order: 

SECTION OF THE DRIFT NEAR WESTFIELD, Morrow County. 
No. 1. Hard-pan (unstratified ) ............ 20200 200000 cesses socees onnnsnren nun 21 ft. 
66 2. Gravel (stratified) ............... oreonnenn nonunnnen annnnnenn nonnsnannern one 10 “ 7in. 


Total thick mess............ 000000 cscsceees annnanene cesses sscece soceesce 31 ft. 7 in. 
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The black slate is exposed at this place in the bed of the creek, and 
the above shows nearly the full thickness of the Drift. This conspicu- 
ous bed of gravel has been excavated for use in the neighborhood, and 
its position (below a heavy bed of unassorted Drift) resembles that of a 
similar bed of assorted materials seen near Upper Sandusky. (See 
Geology of Wyandot County, p. 639, Vol. I.) 

The appearance of the Drift in Morrow county also indicates a greater 
age than in counties further north. This is one of the most noticeable 
features of the Post-Tertiary deposits of north-western and central Ohio. 
In traveling south from the northern, and especially the north-western 
portions of the State, the observing geologist sees the increasing coarse- 
ness of the surface of the Drift, the deeper and wider excavations of the 
river valleys, and the deeper oxidation from the blue color to the yellow- 
ish brown. He sces the superficial lamination of the fine clay that is 
found in the valleys of nearly all the streams that flow northward into 
Lake Erie entirely disappear long before reaching the summit of the 
watershed. The streams are plainly older in the central part of the 
State than in the north-western. Instead of only occasional exposures 
of the bed rock in their valleys, the rock is almost constantly seen along 
their banks. Instead of having bluffs composed entirely of loose Drift 
material, their banks show sometimes an erosion in the rocks to the 
depth of forty or fifty feet. This difference can not be due to the occur- 
rence of more fragile and destructible formations in the central and 
southern portions of the State, for the formations lie in outcrop in belts 
running across the State from north to south. Moreover, instead of a 
deeper erosion in the softer rocks, where a stream passes from one forma- 
tion to another, in certain cases the greater erosion is in the harder 
formation, as when it happens to lie further to the south or south-east. 
(See Report on the Geology of Delaware County.) 

There is another striking phenomenon connected with the subject of 
the relative ages of the Drift deposits in the north-western and the cen- 
tral portions of the State. In those streams which flow norilıward and 
join the Lake Erie valley there is a steady diminution in the exposure 
of the bed-rock, due to the denuding action of the streams on the Drift, 
in going north from the watershed. The most frequent exposures are 
in the valleys of the tributaries, spite of the greater crosive power of 
the larger volume of water further north. The exposures of the rock 
that occur over large tracts in north-western Ohio are either confined to 
the lake shore, where the power of the waves has removed the Drift, or 
to the “lacustrine area,” where the same power has washed the Drift 
from the rock at points outside of the river valleys. On the contrary, 
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in the valleys of those streams that flow southward from the watershed 
there is a steady increase in the amount of exposure of the underlying 
rock, until the banks become constantly rocky, and at last show sixty to 
a hundred feet excavation in the solid rock. This increasing erosion 
of the rocks in the valleys of the southward-flowing streams, in passing 
southward, is noticeable even within the limits of Morrow county. In 
the township of Canaan the black slate is not exposed at all, and in 
Tully township, Marion county, it is only exposed at two or three points, 
although crossed by streams in both townships. In Crawford county, 
which lies immediately north of Morrow, there is not a single exposure 
of the black slate, although it is crossed repeatedly by the largest streams 
of the county. On the contrary, in the southern part of Morrow county, 
the banks of Alum Creek afford almost a constant exposure of the black 
slate, and some of the small tributary valleys, that are dry except in 
the freshet season of the year, are also decply dug in the same formation. 
From this the conclusion is inevitable that whatever tle force or forces 
that deposited the Drift in Ohio, they operated latest toward the north- 
west. As there is no essential difference in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the Drift toward the south, it is necessary to infer either that 
the cause of the Drift was one of great duration, or that it has recurred 
in full force in the north-western part of the State since its withdrawal 
from the central part. The same kind of force must be applied to both 
localities. 

Glacial marks*were seen at a single locality in Morrow county. They 
were noted on fragments removed by the quarrymen at the quarry of Mr. 
David Steiner, three and a half miles south-east of Cardington ; but their 
direction could not be ascertained. 

Wells and Springs. —In the eastern half of the county there is no difh- 
culty in obtaining water for the household and for dairy purposes. The 
sandstone underlying is apt itself to give a ferruginous character to the 
springs that issue from it; but the most of the springs and wells that 
give an irony taste derive the iron, as a carbonate, from the Drift gravels 
and sands with which that part of the county is well supplied. That 
kind of water is very often met with in the eastern part of the county. 
In the western half of the county the water of wells and springs is very 
often sulphurous. Some very strong sulphur springs occur in that part 
of the county, issuing directly from the black slate. Some very remark- 
able and copious sulphur springs occur in Peru township. The following 
list, with the adjoined columns, will convey a very good idea both of the 
thickness of the Drift and of the nature of well water obtained in differ- 
ent parts of the county : 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 








Owner's name. Location. char 


Feet above 
the rock. 
Feet in the 


rock. 


3 
Fi 
A| Theda Remarks. 
3 
g 
123 





Gravel and sand) Good water. 
Clay and gravel] Good water, on the 


D. W. Mosher ... 
Fountain Kenny 


William Powell 
J. Wood 


Richard Wood, 





Lincoln town’p] 1 





rock. 
i “ 18 |......| 18 | Clay, then sand| Good water. 
3 miles east of 
Cardin, 
S. Woodbury... 









“ 
“ 





i Clay and gravel 





Lot 13, Peru tp, “ ingravel. 
18, # 1 Good water. 
“ “ :| Sulphur water. 
Late; ©" Fr 
Sarah Gray. Lot 13, " 
H. J. Rexroad West Liberty... 30| In gravel, on 





slate.. Strongly chalyb’te. 





Lawrence MeDan: Is] Lot 7, southern 
part of Pera... 19 | 16 |35| Clay 
...] Lot21, din S.W, 
West Liberty.| 18 |..... 18) Clay and hard- 
pan . .| Trony, strongly ar- 
“ ar 


Joseph Eaton.. 








“ 
James Culver... 








Blue clay ........ 

















as ae Blue clay and 
gravel nun.) Good water. 
te % 35 |......135| Blue clay ..... Very little water. 
8. Julian... Sec. 16, South 
Bloomfield..... 
.| Good water. 
Andrew French ...... a x 
William Smith Bloomfield P.O. us 









Only supage water. 
Copious water. 


Good water. 





Blue clay .. 
Brown clay and| 
gravel - 











Dr. “ ) deepest 
J.C. “ Fintown, 
John ‘ is 

William Hulta ....... : Ci 

Charles Harris. Lot 16, Chester, EP TERRERER. fi 

Daniel Leonard......... } mile east of 





Chesterville... Pt 
Chesterville. 


Lot26,Franklin| 
Franklin, lot 26 
Sec. 34, Gilead.. 

Sec. 34, Wash- | 
ington au 12 | 10/22) Blue clay and 
Shale acer 






Blue clay 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Quicklime, Building Stone, Brick.—The county is entirely destitute of 
stone for making lime. The quarries in the Corniferous limestone at 
Delhi, in Delaware county, have furnished most of the quicklime used in 
the county. Since the construction of the chartered roads, the operators 
of which are allowed to collect toll of travelers, many consumers have 
been diverted from Delaware county to lime-kilns in Marion, to which 
accesa from Morrow county is still free. The county is well supplied 
with building stone of the best quality. The openings in the Berea 
grit at Iberia, Mt. Gilead, and near Cardington are widely known, and 
supply a great extent of territory with stone of an excellent quality. It 
has already been remarked that the grain of the Berea grit becomes 
finer in the central parts of the State, while at the same time the heavy- 
bedded portion becomes much reduced. This is noticeable in Morrow 
county, where it is considerably used for purposes for which it would not 
be well adapted in the northern portion of the State. There is no way 
of ascertaining the annual product of these quarries, owing to the fre- 
quent change of ownership and the lack of records of sales. The prices 
at Iberia, given by Mr. Brown, are as follows. They would not vary 
much from those at Mt. Gilead and Cardington, although Mr. Brown has 
unusual natural facilities for working his quarry : 

Small thin stone for common walls ahd foundations sells for $1.00 per 
perch of 25 cubic feet; spalls, 40 to 50 cents per wagon load; flagging, 
8 cents per square foot; stone, four to six inches thick, $1.50 to $2.00 
per perch; best heavy blue, even and fine-grained stone, for bases to 
monuments, 10 to 40 cents per cubic foot. 

Gravel and sand from the Drift are abundant in the eastern portion of 
the county. It is not usual to meet with these materials in the Drift in 
the shale and slate area. For brick, tile and common red pottery, the 
clays of the Drift, when sufficiently free from small stones, are well adapt- 
ed. Yet there are not many manufacturing establishments of this kind 
in the county; only three were met with in the survey of the county. 
This probably is due to the abundant supply of good building stone and 
the prevalence of a heavy forest in the settlement of the county. The 
material used by Messrs. Miller and Smith, at Mt. Gilead, is fine, entirely 
free from gravel, and somewhat indistinctly assorted, though not arranged 
in layers like that at Fremont, in Sandusky county. The bank presents 
a massive section of fifteen feet, appearing somewhat like the “ Bluff for- 
mation” of the Missouri river, though less arenaceous. It passes below 
into clean, gray quicksand. It makes a very fine brick, of even texture 
and perfect outline, the angles and corners being well filled. Near 
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Cardington Mr. Abram Hickson makes brick and tile, and on section 7, 
Troy, Mr. W. T. Appleman makes enough to supply the demand in a 
limited neighborhood. 

Salt.—At West Liberty Mr. James Flemming owns land on which, in 
the year 1818, a well was sunk to the depth of about 330 feet. From the 
brine obtained a few bushels of salt were manufactured. Mr. Barton 
Whipple, of West Liberty, the only man who could be found cognizant 
of the facts, reports, by letter, that there were no indications of salt or 
any salt-lick within forty rods of the well. The well was drilled by A. 
Walker, but the water did not rise to the top. By means of a thin cop- 
per tube, 75 feet in length, and a pump, they succeeded in raising enough 
to make about fifteen bushels of salt. The tube then “collapsed,” and 
no further efforts were made to extract the brine. Four years ago another 
drill was made at the same place for the purpose of reaching oil, and Mr. 
Whipple says the same deposit of brine was struck at about 330 feet. It 
is the impression of some that the location of the well at West Liberty 
was determined by the occurrence of “deer-licks” in that neighborhood. 

A well was drilled a few years ago west of Iberia, near the county line, 
for the purpose of finding oil. It passed through shale and slate so 
far as it was prosecuted, which was to the depth of 200 feet. This shows 
the strike of the Berea grit to be at some point further east, and the ex- 
posure of the same in Tully township, Marion county, a few miles west 
of this well, must be an outlying mass. _ 

For mineral paint the shale lying below the Berea grit seems to be 
adapted. It has been used to good advantage by Mr. Brown at Iberia. 
It is dried, ground, and mixed with boiled linseed oil, making a blue 
paint. It is also worthy of being tested as a fire-clay and for pottery. 

Several deposits of bog ore were met with in the survey of the county. 
It occurs on land of Samuel Elder, S. E. } section 24, Washington, and on 
that of James Thomas, in the same section. The hydrated peroxide 
which constitutes the ore in most bog deposits here seems to be associated 
with a considerable spathic iron ore, or carbonate of iron. At Mt. Gilead 
there is a copious deposit of carbonate of iron on the rock bluffs of the 
creek, associated with calcite. Other deposits of bog ore were seen in 
the eastern part of the county. One is in section 5, Franklin township, 
land of Calvin Blair and of John Blair. A small deposit of crag, or ce- 
mented gravel, may be seen on Milton Lavering’s land, in the left bank 
of the North Fork of Owl Creek, section 5, Franklin. It is due to the dis- 
charge of calcareous water from the bank, the source of which it is not 
easy to explain. | 

The economical value of the black slate consists in the supplies of oil 
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and gas for which it is noted both in Ohio and Virginia, as well as in 
Pennsylvania. There are no productive oil or gas wells in Morrow 
county, but there is much reason to suppose the formation which supplies 
them in other places is equally charged with these mineral products in 
this county. Many copious gas jets have been struck in the area of the 
slate in digging common wells. In one case, near West Liberty, the dis 
charge was so sudden and so great that the laborers were greatly in 
danger of suffocation. An associate who descended thoughtlessly to aid 
those overpowered lost his life. A passing stranger being summoned, he 
in like manner was overcome, and died before he could be rescued. 
Those who were in the well in the first place were finally raised and 
resuscitated. Other similar gas streams have been encountered in other 
parts of the slate area. Sometimes the water in wells shows a constant 
slow escape through it of gas in the form of bubbles, indicating a con- 
tinuous discharge of this substance from the black slate throughout the 
Drift. This subject has been fully discussed by Dr. Newberry in the first 
volume of the final report. 

The chief material resource of Morrow county lies in the rich and. 
varied soil with which it is furnished. It is necessarily an agricultural 
county, rather than a mining or manufacturing county. It partakes 
largely of the prominent features that are common to the most of north- 
western and northern Ohio, yet it has not that flatness of surface and 
Sameness of agricultural capacity witnessed in the counties included in 
the “lacustrine area,” or even in those of the extensive tract in north- 
Western Ohio known as the Black Swamp. It is just south of the great 
Watershed, or rather lies on its broad summit, just far enough south to 

have a slow drainage into the Ohio river. Its soil depends almost en- 
tirely on the northern Drift, and not on the character of the underlying 
Fock. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF DELAWARE COUNTY. 


BY N. HM. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Delaware county embraces the geographical center of the State. It 
lies immediately south of Marion and Morrow, and north of Franklin, 
which contains Columbus, the State capital. On the cast it joins Knox 
and Licking, and on the west Union. Its area, officially stated at 283,289 
acres, embraces 81,975 acres of arable land, 104,649 acres of meadow or 
pasture land, and 96,665 acres of uncultivated or woodland. Its average 
value per acre, exclusive of buildings, is $33.44, that of Franklin county 
being $57.42, and of Hamilton, which contains the city of Cincinnati, 
$84.39. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Scioto and Olentangy Rivers cross the central portion of the 
county from north to south. These streams, with their tributaries, con- 
stitute the drainage system of the county. The Scioto is the larger 
stream. They are both subject to sudden and very great increase of vol- 
ume in freshet time. They afford many excellent water-power privi- 
leges, some of which have been improved by the erection of mills for 
flouring and manufacturing. As they are inclosed, throughout most of 
the county, by high banks that are often rocky, they may be dammed 
with ease and security to adjoining lands. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The eastern portion of the county is rolling, particularly the sand- 
stone districts. This is due partly to the original unequal deposit of the 
Drift, and partly to the effect of streams which have dug their channels 
through it, and into the rock, in some instances, to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

The area of the shale and black slate was at first generally flat, but 

the streams and all little ravines have so roughened the surface that it, 
should now be called rolling, or undulating, although there are yet man» 
wide flat tracts. The belt underlain by the shale and black slate is sep- 
arated from the limestone belt by the valley of the Olentangy, which, 
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with its tributaries, constitutes an important system of drainage. The 
whole limestone district, which embraces all that part of the county 
west of the Olentangy River, except that underlain by the Waterlime, 
is moderately undulating, the surface being worn by erosion into shal- 
low depressions, which, near their junction with larger streams, be- 
come ravines bounded by steep bluffs. The district of the Waterlime is 
flat, especially in the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and Scioto. The 
deeply eroded valleys of the Scioto and Olentangy constitute the most 
marked topographical features of the county. In the southern part of 
the county these valleys are deeply cut in the underlying rock. The 
divide between them at a point west of Powell is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the Scioto. That interval is made up mostly of 
the beds of the underlying limestone, the Drift not having an average 
thickness of over twenty-five feet. The descent to the Olentangy is 
usually very gentle, occupying sometimes the space of a mile or more on 
either side; while the valley of the Scioto is narrower, and its banks 
more frequently rocky and precipitous. The valley of the Olentangy is 
excavated for the most part in the black slate or the underlying shale, 
but that of the Scioto is cut in solid limestone strata. This fact may 
account for the greater breadth of the former. 

In the north-western part of the county the valley of the Scioto is 
strikingly different from the southern part. It has here the features 
that the same valley presents in Marion and Hardin counties. The 
bluffs are never rocky. The general level of the country is but little 
above the level of the water in the river. The stream has not yet cut 
its channel throughout this part of its course through the Drift, and in. 
traveling along its valley one is forcibly reminded of the strong resem- 
blance of the face of the country to the Black Swamp region of north- 
western Ohio. It is a natural and reasonable inference that this portion 
of the country has had a very different superficial history from the south- 
ern and eastern parts, and one that allies it more to the Lake Erie val- 
ley than to the Ohio slope. These Black Swamp features prevail in the 
townships of Radnor and Thompson, and in the north-western part of 
Scioto. 


RAILROAD ELEVATIONS. 
Above Lake Erie. Above the Ocean. 


Morrow county line (C. C.C. & LR. BR.) ces... 405 feet. 970 feet. 
Ashley (C. C. C. & I. R.R.)......... scssceces cece sonneneee 412 “ 977“ 
Eden fC nnannnnnn annnnanen sonnnanun nuncne 405 “ 970 * 
Delaware «6 Nene eesee narnannen corereces sunene 378 “ 943 “ 
Berlin <6 unnnnnnen onnsnnnnn sennenese sannee 381 “ 946 ‘“ 
Lewis Center “ =—=—_—_iisseccsecseccecescce sovcecees ove 887 * 952 “ 
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Soil and Timber.—The soil generally is dependent on the nature of the 
northern Drift. In this the various essentials, such as iron, lime, phos- 
phorus, silica, magnesia, alumina, and soda, are so thoroughly mixed and 
in so favorable proportions that the strength and fertility of the soil are 
very great. The depth of the soil has the same limit as the Drift itself, 
which is, on an average, about twenty-five feet. The soil is more gravelly 
and stony in the rolling tracts. The stones come partly from the under- 
lying rock, but mainly from the Drift. They are common along all the 
valleys of streams and crecks and in shallow ravines. They are made 
to appear superficial by the washing away of the clayey parts of the Drift, 
and are not due to any Drift agency acting since the deposition of the 
great mass. The north-western part of the county has a heavy clayey 
soil, with some exceptions. This clayey, flat land is comparatively free 
from superficial bowlders. Very little gravel can be found except in the 
line of gravel knolls that passes north-westwardly through Radnor town- 
ship. The valleys of the streams, however, show a great many northern 
bowlders, as in other parts of the county. Besides these general charac- 
ters of the soil of the county, a great many modifications due to local 
causes will be scen in passing over the county. There are some marshy 
accumulations, which, when duly drained, are found to possess a soil of 
remarkable ammoniacal qualities, due to decaying vegetation. The 
alluvial river margins possess a characteristic soil, strongly contrasting | 
with the generally claycy lands of the county. They are lighter and 
warmer, while they are annually renewed, like the countries of lower 
Egypt, by the muddy waters of spring freshets, and are hence of ex- 
haustless fertility. 

The whole county was originally wooded with deciduous trees, which 
were associated, in the eastern portion, with a few species of conifers. 
Rev. J. H Creighton, of Delaware, has kindly furnished the following 
list of 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND Woopy VINES FOUND GROWING IN DELAWARE COUNTY. 


Abies Canadensis...........2. ssssecees Michx. Betula nigra......... csccccess seseoeee: one L. 
Acer saccharinum ...... .ccccese cece Wang. Bignonia capreolata........... ssscsees L. 

66 TUDIFUM ......00. seceeceee sonen sonen L. Crataegus cordata ......... cseses none Ait. 

$6 GASYCATPUM ........000 sansen sonne Ehr. “ Oxycantha...... or cesceseee L. 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia............ Michx. “ COCCINER nensnenaen ceoceeeee L. 
Alnus incana......... cceccncnonnnnenen nn Willd. «“ FLAVA .cccscece corvevecs covees - Ait. 
Amelanchier Canadensis......... Torr &Gr. Cornus florida.............0. sessccsee vee L. 
Asimina triloba ......... ..0es cesses aes Dunal. © Canadensis ........ sesseosee vee L. 
Aesculus glabra ...... sonenocer soncen eee Willd. 6 paniculata ...... essen. con L’Her. 
Benzoin odoriferum ......... zes... Nees. “ alternifolia. ...... 1.00. once L. 


‘Betula papyracea.. ......... cecsoseee sve Ait. (?) Carya alba ........... coossssee vee opose ve Nutt. 
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Carya tomentosa ............ssccccesees Nutt 
66 glabra .......c0c0 cesses veceee eevee Torr 
$6 MMICTOCAFPS.....0.. sessssencee vee Nutt. 
46 POTCIID ......005 seen cececeees vee Nutt. 

Clematis Virginiana ......... ....s000 L. 

Corylus Americana ...... ze... 0.0... Walt. 

Celastrus gcandens...... saressean onen L. 

Castanea vesCa ...........c008 ceseeceeeee L. 

Cercis Canadensis ...... ......0.. .000+ L. 

Carpinus Americana......... senererer Michx. 

Cephalanthus occidentalis ......... L. 

Celtis crassifolia .............2. sssseeees Lam. 

Diervilla trifida ...... .......00 ssseecees Moench 

Euonymus atropurpureus............ Jacq. 

“ Americanus ..........4 L. 

“ ObDOVAatuS 22... ...... seen Nutt. 
Fagus ferruginea ......... secceees 000 Ait. 
Fraxinus Americana ........... 000 L. 
“ ViTidis...... 0.0... area seen Michx. f. 

“ quadrangulata ............ Michx 

“ sambucifolia............... Lam. 
Gleditschia triacanthus .............. L. 
Hamamelis Virginica.. ............... L. 
Hydrangea arborescens .............. L. 
Juglans nigra ......... ones cossceses ene l.. 
“ EINCTER re L. 
Juniperus Virginiana................. L. 
Liriodendron tulipifera .............. L. 
Lonicera grata......... cssecsees cosseeees Ait. 
Morus rubra ...... sous sesscesee none . l.. 
$6 TTA 20.00. cecec eens concen cosces cee L. 
Menispermum Canadensis ......... L. 
Nyssa multiflora............ 0.002 seen Wang. 
Negundo aceroideß ......00. eenene een Moench. 
Ostrya Virgimica............c00 seecee eee Willd. 
Populus alba re L. 
balsamifera ...... ces. L. 

“  grandidentata ............... Michx. 

“ tremwloides .............000 Michx. 

6 amgullatar ...... ..ccce cecceeseees Ait. 
 monilifera ..... screen... . Ait. 
Pyrus coronaria «0... ..eccoees ceceee eve L. 
Prunus serotina ...... ......06. ceseee one Fhr. 
6 Virginiana ......... cssceceee ane L. 

“© —_ Chickasa ...... 20000 esses cones Michx 
Ptelea trifoliata ........0000 200000 20000 L. 
Platanus occidentalis ... ...... ....... L. 
Pinus mitiß .....: 220200 snon0n cosees cveees Michx. 
$6 THZIAGD 220000 000000000 ovens nen 00. Mill. 
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Quercus MACTOCATPA ...... nern erence Michx. 
alba 2... cecsceee senses vee cence L. 

‘6 Prinus ........0 cesses 000000 0000 L. 

“ palustris ...... cnenesenoennenne DußRoi. 

6 bicolor.ccssesessoenseenenenn one Willd. 

“ falcata .....000 200000 esceee onen Michx. 

“ tinctoria .eerenonenenunerennnenn Bart. 
NIRTR 0.0.0. cceces nennen cee cee nn L. 

‘< aquatica ....................-.Catesby. 

“ rubra .seoesnens secsccees envees L. 

“ Pliellos «2.2.0 22. 000000 cee cee en L. 

$6 COCCITIOR 00.0.4 een ern nee vee nenne Wang. 
Rosa etigera 20... .csces coe ences cocscees Michx. 
* Tucida.ccnsrsscosnsseunesnnansene us Ehr. 

“ Tubiginosa oo... cceee ec cee cee nen ene L. 
“ blanda ........ cesses cee cee cen coe one Ait. 
© Carolina 2.0... 00... cee ceseee cee ne L. 
Robinia pseudacacia.................. L. 
Ribes Cymoshati..........00.0. 002000000 L. 


* TACUBETA ......cccecesceesceeeeseeee POIT. 
Rhus glabra..........ccccce see cee cee cee ces L. 
“ typhina ....ecessssennesnoserenune L. 

“ toxicodendron ...... sr sn cn 0 L. 
Sambucus Canadensis ............ 00. L. 
Sassafras officinale................0..0. Nees, 
Salix fragilis ......0.. 000000 000000000 00000 L. 
Smilax rotundifolia........... 2.0.0... L. 
Spiraea opulifolia.................c0008 L. 
© palicifolia............c0 eee cee vee L. 
Staphylea trifolia............ 2.2.0. see0 L. 
Salix humilis... ..........0.00c00eceeeeee. Marshl. 
© IDG... 2. cecece cos coe ces concen cee een L, 
“ Tongifolia ... nenne. Muhl, 
$6 DIETR.eeemseessenenneneen essen Marsh, 
« discolor .........cceeceeveseeeeecee Muhl. 
WI ... 00... ces cee cee seeseeeeeeee Mühl. 
Tilia Americana... ...... 00.00.00 cee eee L. 
Tecoma radicans... Juss. 
Thuja oc cidentalis .. konnen ees L. 
Ulmus Americana (pl. Gyt). san Willd. 
“  fulva... nennen. Mich x. 
Viburnum prunifolium von coe nee onen L. 
“ opulus ... u... L. 

“ acerifolium. nonssn cee cecees L. 
Vitis cordifolia ..............0cceeceeceee Michx. 
BCBtiVAliS............c2 ccc cccceeseene Michx, 
Vaccinium macrocarpon ............ Ait. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum ...... „. Mill. 
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This list may be increased by adding Gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam. 
(Kentucky coffee-tree), seen in Radnor township, and Prunus Americana, 
Marshall. The red mulberry (Morus rubra, L.) is rather common, growing 
in situations that prove it indigenous to the county. It is alsocommon, 
in its native state, in most of north-western Ohio. The Balm of Gilead 
(Populus candicans, Ait.) and the common locust (Robinia pseudacacia L.) 
are also generally seen in cultivation. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of the county is from the base of the Carbonif- 
erous system to the Waterlime in the Upper Silurian. The oldest, and 
hence the lowest, geological horizon is in the north-western portion of 
the county, occupying Thompson and a part of Scioto townships. The 
outcropping belts of the formations cross the county from north to south. 
The townships of Radnor, Marlborough, Troy, Delaware, Concord, Lib- 
erty, and Scioto are underlain by the Corniferous, including also what 
there may be of the Hamilton. The belt between the Olentangy and 
Alum Creek is occupied mainly with the outcroping edge of the Huron 
shale, including the underlying blue shale seen beneath the Huron at 
Delaware, in the banks of the Olentangy. How far east of Alum Creek 
the black slate extends it is impossible to say, but it probably includes 
the western portions of Kingston, Berkshire, and Genoa. The fragile 
shales that immediately underlie the Berea grit have a narrow belt of 
outcrop through Kingston, Berkshire, and Genoa. The Berea grit under- 
lies the most of Porter, Trenton, and Harlem. The overlying Cuyahoga 
shales and sandstone, called Logan sandstones in the southern part of the 
State, have but a feeble representation in Delaware county. They 
would undoubtedly be encountered by drilling in the extreme eastern 
portion of the eastern tier of towns. The various strata making the 
series of Delaware county are as follows, in descending order: 


Cuyahoga shales and sandstones. 

Berea grit. 

Cleveland shale. 

Huron shale. 

Olentangy shale. 

Hamilton and Upper Corniferous limestone. 
Lower Corniferous limestone. 

Oriskany sandstone, or conglomerate. 
Waterlime. 


Cuyahoga Shales and Sandstones.—At Condit, in Trenton township, on 
-the line between sections 1 and 2, may be seen an exposure of the Cuya- 
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hoga, in the bed of Perfect’s Creek. It is on land of Oliver Greatrax, and 
has the following section, in descending order: 
No. 1. Sandstone, of the grit of the Berea, not glittering and 


earthy, in beds of 1 to 4 inches, seen .............66 seeee . 3 ft. 
“ 2. Shale—blue, hard ......... ..ccceces cesses cevvecece sscsce cosccteve soscesece 1“ 
“ 3. Sandstone, same as No. 1, but in thicker beds of 4 to 6 
Inche@ß......... 020000 convecces coscences socncscocsscee nennen evecse eceuce cesses 2“ 
“ 4. Shale, like No. 2 ...... cscs 000 s00000 snnnunonn cose ann snnsn coe sen sun anne 8in. 
“ 5. Sandstone, same as No. 1, Been......ecs cnseneonnennannnn sansansen ove 4 “ 
Total .......00 ec cescecces cocces sesccesee sun nen nun corse soeces ceseecees ann 10 * 8 * 


The bedding of this quarry is irregular, the pieces coming out in all 
shapes lenticularly, and varying in thickness; but the stone is very 
good, the grain being firmer and more like that of the Berea than any 
seen elsewhere in the Cuyahoga. 

S. W. 4 section 2, Trenton. In the left bank of Perfect’s Creek, on the 
land of Norman Overturf, the following section may be made out, in 
descending order: 


SECTION ON NORMAN ÖVERTURF’S LAND, TRENTON TOWNSHIP. 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, shaly sandstone, glittering with mica, espe- 


cially on the sides of the bedding ..................seeseees 3 ft. 
“ 2. Beds more even—2 to 5 inches; grit similar to that of the 
Berea ......... 20. ssnononan seccccnes sonen anunen onnann nnnnennnnen cus cus cases 4“ 6in 
“« 3. Very thin and shaly, rather slaty........ .eusencnosssersonnnensen nee 6“ 
“ &. Beds2to 4 incher .........unsecnoonsnnnenssnsnn coe vee non cee san sen onnnenne 6“ 
“ 5. Slaty sandstone........souosensnerseonnssnssnssnsensnnnsnnsnenn een nn nn 4 
“ 6. Beds 2 to 6 inches, seen.......esncensenssnneessnnnnnnnsnnnnnnen nennen Lf 
Total... 0... c0e cee cee cee coe cesses cee sce enn nun costes css cescasssessssssese OD “f 10 0 


The slaty beds of this section, which are wavy and ripple-marked, lie 
irregularly among stone that is of a coarser grain and heavier bedding, 
the heavy beds showing the unusual phenomenon of tapering out, allow- 
ing the horizon of the slaty layers to rise and fall in the course of a few rods. 

This section, or parts of it, is seen again in the left bank of the Wal- 
nut, below the mouth of the Perfect Creek, on Mr. Overturf’s land. It is 
also exposed a few rods further north, along the left bank of Walnut 
Creek, on Monroe Vance’s farm. At the latter place some very good flag- 
ging has been obtained from the bed of the creek, but the thickest beds 
are not over four inches, the most being less than an inch. They afford 
here a fine surface exposure, showing a peculiar sheety and wavy 
arrangement. They rise and fall, shooting up and down at various 
angles and in all directions, and are often ripple-marked, reminding the 
observer very much of similar thin layers of the Waterlime of the Upper 
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Silurian. Similar beds are exposed on John Ferrier’s land, next above 
Mr. Vance’s. They continue also through the farms of Andre Wiants, 
Hosea Stockwell, Nelson Utley, and James Williamson, a mile and a half 
above Mr. Vance’s, showing the same characters, and are somewhat used 
for walling wells and for common foundations. Below Mr. Overturf's 
section, Mr. Reason Criss owns a bluff of similar stone on the right bank 
of the Walnut. Passing down the Walnut, from the mouth of the Per- 
fect, lower beds of No. 6 of the section above given on Mr. Overturf’s 
land are visible, making in all six feet of beds varying from two to six 
inches in thickness. Although these beds generally have that thickness, 
this number also embraces wavy beds of not more than one-eighth to one- 
half inch thick, which strike diagonally across the face of the bluff, 
sometimes rising and falling, and running out in either direction, with 
a tapering point, within twenty-five feet, the thickness of the slaty beds 
not being altogether more than four inches. Thus the valuable beds are 
cut up into lenticular picces of differing thicknesses, and rendered easy 
of quarrying. With the exception of these wavy beds, the whole of 
Overturf's section might be embraced in one number, the beds repre- 
sented by Nos. 1, 3, and 5 being like the above in No. 6, and very unre- 
liable, and without extension horizontally. 

Passing further down the creek, just before reaching widow Boyd’s 
quarry, the base of the foregoing section shows thicker beds of six to 
fourteen inches, to the amount of about three feet; but before reaching 
the quarry they disappear in the bank, and no more is seen of them. 
But at the quarry of Mrs. Boyd there is a high bank of about twenty 
feet, embracing some of the rock of the foregoing section, and running 
down so as to cover the foregoing thick beds. Here the thickest stone 
taken out is fourteen inches, but no bed is constantly of that thickness. 
Indeed, the whole of it, even in the bed of the creek where the quarrying 
is done, appears thin-bedded, and it is difficult to say where the horizon 
of the above thick beds really is. It is certain, however, that to complete 
the downward section from Overturf’s to this place it is necessary to add: 


No. 7. Beds heavier, sometimes 14 inches, with some slaty beds... 5 ft. 6 in. 


At Mrs. Boyd's quarry some fine stone for heavy bridge abutments is 
being taken out (summer of 1872). It is of a fine grain, blue color, and 
a thickness of about eight inches. When it comes from below the water, 
sometimes the thinner slaty beds are compacted and adhere together, so 
Appears nearly all in beds of four to fourteen inches. 
creek still further, there occurs an interval of no ex- 
8 dip of the beds where last seen, and from the char- 
re next exposed, it is certain the creek has made 
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its way to a lower horizon in the formation. It is necessary to add, 
therefore: 
No. 8. (Seen above the bridge over the creek, east from Sunbury, and 
near Boyd’s qurrry ; also below the bridge at the top of the 
bluff, right bank.) Irregular, rough,. full of oblique divi- 
sional planes, fragmentary, and sometirnes concretionary, 
and in large masses.. sone sec cee cee cssceeceecescscsecetssscssseecseess 6 ft. 
“* 9. Regular beds of 2 to 4 inches... neen nee ces non cones en 4 ff 
“ 10. Massive, or concretionary and ‘irregular, with oblique divi- 
sional planes, somewhat irony, with shaly deposits and part- 
INEB, SEEN ......... ee sense cee sn eee cee cee ace nennen nennen one ces eeesssceessesseees LO | 

The shale sometimes crumbles out of No. 10, leaving the heavier stone, 
thus showing a tendency to caverns; but these holes are not of great 
depth, because of the unstable character of the rest of the rock. In some 
places No. 9 is entirely lost, and Nos. 8 and 10 unite, making a very 
rough and angular stone, with a thickness of twenty feet or more. The 
bed of the creek here is made up of irregular angular pieces, instead of 
flat, thin fragments, as at Mrs. Boyd’s quarry and above. This scction, 
showing more or less of the beds of Nos, 8, 9, and 10, continues to form 
the bluffs of the stream as far down as the dam. A few rods below the 
dam the left bank is thirty-cight feet high, and is covered with a deposit 
of travertine, or carbonate of lime, from the top to the bottom. There 
is a flow of calcareous water over the bluff. This deposit is porous, and 
must have at least an average thickness of three feet. Pieces of that 
thickness have fallen down from the bluff This carbonate has here no 
stains as of iron, noticed at Iberia, in Morrow county, although it occu- 
pies a similar situation geologically. This travertine has been burned, 
and is found to make a very white and strong quicklime. 

The origin of the calcareous water which deposits this travertine is in- 
volved in much doubt, there being no limestone in that neighborhood, 
nor near that geological horizon. 

Just below this travertine, on the same side of the stream, is John 
Landon’s quarry, situated a short distance above the mill. This contains 
the base of the section of rough stone already given (Nos. 8, 9, and 10), 
and shows as follows: 

No. 10. Additional to No. 10.. see tees .. 8 ft. 
“% 11. Alternations of beds of shaly sandstone of 2 to 6 inches, 
and of good beds of solid stone of 6 to 20 inches. The 
individual layers of the slaty sandstone are not more 
than } of an inch thick *...0.. 0.0... cc. ccc cee cee nen cee enecesceecee Da Sf 
“ 12. Shale ......... ccc scccse cee ccs cee cen cee secace sen cscccscerscessssssccsssscceeee 4 Ö IM. 





= — m — nn m m — ee. en ei 


* These partings of slaty stone between the heavy beds aid in quarrying. 
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Opposite the mill of Mr. McFarland, Mr. Landon owns another quarry, 
situated a little further down. At this place the exposed section is as 
follows, continuing the numbering from above: 


NO. 11. As AbOVE...... cross scenes svcces concen see cceeee cesses sesces sosceesce cesses 18 ft. 
«12. Shale, a8 above ........cccccsscssscen cee ons onnnnn socses tecceeseeees nenne 4 “ 6 in. 
“ 13. Heavy sandstone, in one bed, sometimes concretionary. 2 “ 

“ 14. Shale 2.0.0... snnounnunern onenenenn sennnanen conccees sonces sonsnsnsn seeeee ces 1 “ 
“ 15. In one bed, sandstone ....... zu... 000000 coccee cecsccces covecs cesses 1 “10 “ 


‘ 16. Shale in the bed of the creek, thickness unknown. 


Total thickness Of section ............. ccccce ceeecs cocece soveccees 76“ 8“ 


The shale of No. 12 is apt to contain thin but very even beds of good 
sandstone. Indeed, one heavy bed of sandstone, valuable for railroad 
bridges, and for that purpose here quarried, entirely embraced in this 
shale, gradually thins out horizontally toward the north, and disappears 
entirely in the distance of 22 feet. This is a valuable quarry and furn- 
ishes heavy stone. The same is true of Sprague and Burr’s quarry, 
which is across the creek and near the mill of Mr. McFarland. It is in 
the beds of No. 11 of the foregoing section. 

Passing dowr the creek to the mouth of the Rattlesnake Creek, no 
further view of the shale underlying the sandstone is obtained. The 
bluffs are bold and rocky on either side, large fallen masses lying at the 
base, breaking the force of freshet currents and concealing the shale 
from sight. 

The foregoing section of the lower portion of the sandstone, Nos. 1 to 
16 inclusive, includes the Berea grit. It shows the imperceptible change 
that takes place between the Cuyahoga and the Berea. There seems 
to be no marked horizon setting off one from the other, yet there is a 
lithological difference that mainly consists in the heavier beds and the 
coarser grain of the Berea. The mica specks are also wanting generally 
in the Berea, although it is probable they would be found in the inclosed 
shale. The Berea may be said to include Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, and 15; the 
Cuyahoga would embrace Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. The underlying 
shale is represented within the sandstone layers of the base of the Berea 
grit by Nos. 12 and 14; showing a gradual transition, so far as this sec- 
tion is concerned, from shale to coarse-grained sandstone, and then to 
the fine and shaly beds of the Cuyahoga. The very rough and fragment- 
ary condition of Nos 8 and 10 should be specially noted. It occurs within 
the Berea, and has not been seen elsewhere in that formation. 

Berea Grit.—Besides the foregoing sections in the Berea grit, it is also 
quarried by Mr. John Knox, in the banks of the Rattlesnake Creek, 
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about half a mile above its junction with the Walnut. This quarry, 
worked by Messrs. Landon and Fish, shows the following downward 
section : 


No.1. Drift 22.00... cccecs ceeeee secon annnon cences asenee cee sees ceeees sontes anonen veses 2 ft 
“ 2. Beds two to three inches ... ...... ses 0n0 son sonunnonnnnonnaesnonnnnnnenen 12 & 
“ 3. Beds six to eight Inches ............ 0. cccceesssceccecccsccecosssssesese oF 
“4. Slaty beds... unsern 2 in. 
“ 65. Concretionary, rough, worthless .. 2“2 % 
“6. Heavy beds, four to ten IncheB................scecceescseccseee cose OO Sf 
“ 7. Interval hid. 
“ 8. Thicker beds in the creek, not well seen. 


Total ... 20.0.0... 0000000000 cee see cesses cee ceecsescssscscsecsssonssceseene Daf 4 “ 


This quarry is probably in the upper portion of the Berea grit. A quar- 
ter of a mile above Mr. Knox’s quarry is that of Mr. Alfred Williams. 
This shows about fifteen feet of beds of two to four inches. About a mile 
and a quarter north of Harlem, along the South Branch of Spruce Run, 
is Homer Merritt’s quarry. The upper portion of his section consists 
of thin layers of two to six inches. Thicker layers of fourteen or six- 
teen inches are near the bottom of the quarry. At Harlem Mr. Carey 
Paul owns a quarry, worked by Daniel Bennett, which embraces about 
twelve feet in perpendicular section, of uniform beds of two to six 
inches. Mr. A. S. Scott’s land joins Paul's below, and contains two 
opened quarries that supply, like Mr. Paul's, considerable valuable stone. 
The horizons of Mr. Scott’s quarries are identical, and embrace the fol- 
lowing descending section : | 


SECTION AT Scort’s Quarry, IN HARLEM Towneittp. 


No.1. Drift... on sessseccsssceee © fin 
“2. Beds three to four inches, with ‘shaly interstratification sos cee cence 12 “ 
“ 3. Beds eight to twelve inches ..........0. ceseccece ses veccee sonten one cee ee cease 4 


These quarries are in the southern corner of Harlem township, on 
small tributaries to Duncan’s Creek, and are probably in the upper por- 
tion of the Berea grit. 

Still further south, and adjoining Mr. Scott’s, is Sherman Fairchild’s 
section, which embraces good stone, and lies in a very favorable situation 
for drainage of the quarry. It is composed of beds of two to eight inches, 
with shale, making six feet exposed. 

In the N. E.} section 1, Berkshire, on the farm of Truman Perfect, 
beds belonging to the Berea have been considerably wrought formerly. 
The exposure occurs along a ravine which also crosses Mr. C. C. Bricker’s 
farm, where similar beds have been opened, but feebly worked. In the 
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north-west corner of Porter township Mr. Seymour Chambers owns a 
small opening in beds that belong tothe Berea. The quarry is in the 
left bank of Walnut Creck, and shows five feet of beds that are from 
two to three inches in thickness. In the N. E.} section 4, Kingston, 
Mr. Jumes Stark has opened the Berea along the Little Walnut. The 
beds are thin, varying from two to four inches. 

In general, the Berea grit in Delaware county is a very excellent stone 
for all purposes of building, and is very extensively wrought at Sunbury. 
It appears, however, to be of a finer grain than in the northern part of 
the State, and the massive beds that characterize it in Lorain county 
are entircly wanting. 

Cleveland Shale—The Bedford shale, which occurs below the Berea in 
the northern part of the State, seems not to exist in Delaware county. 
The Cleveland, likewise, has not been certainly identified. This is 
partly owing to the meagerness of the exposure of the beds of that hori- 
zon in Delaware county, and partly to the difficulty of distinguishing, 
without fossils, the Cleveland from the black slate (Huron shale). This 
uncertainty is augmented by the attenuation or non-existence of the 
Erie shale, which separates them by a wide interval in the northern 
part of the State. There are a few exposures of black or blackish shale 
in the banks of Walnut Creck in Berkshire township that may be 
referred to the Cleveland. 

This stratigraphical horizon is also exposed below Mr. James Stark’s 
quarry, on section 4. in Kingston township, near a saw-mill. Fragments 
of sandstone and of silicious limestone are strewn along the bed of the 
creek, mingled with northern bowlders. The limestone bed from which 
these fragments were derived was met in digging for the foundations of 
the mill. It is in a single bed, and is comparable to that which occurs 
at South Woodbury, in Morrow county. It is here, however, five to eight 
inches thick, and is said to be inclosed in the shale. The shale is blue, 
varying to purplish, through the presence of bituminous matter. It 
crumbles under the weather. Passing from the mill, a few rods down 
the creek there are seen two beds of this limestone, the upper about one 
and a half inches in thickness and the other about three inches. They 
are scparated by four inches of shale, and have a coarse-grained, rusty 
coating, as at Mandeville’s quarry in North Bloomfield, Morrow county. 

Huron Shale—This shale has a full development in Delaware county. 
Its outcropping belt is from eight to ten miles wide, and is divided by 
Alum Creek into about equal parts. It graduates downward into a shale 
which is much less bituminous and has a bluish color, and which lies 
directly on the blue limestone quarried at Delaware. It has occasional 
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outcrops on the west side of the Olentangy, but that stream lics, almost 
without exception, along the western edge of the black slate or of the 
shale underlying. Alum Creek, and nearly all of its small tributaries, 
afford frequent sections of the Huron shale; but they are so unconnected, 
and have so great a resemblance one to the other, that they can not be 
correlated. Hence no correct statement of the thickness of this shale 
can be given. It has been estimated at about 300 feet. 

It would be impossible to mention every point at which this shale is 
exposed in Delaware county; hence only those outcrops will be noted at 
which some features are disclosed which throw light on the general 
character of the formation. 

In the bank of the East Branch of the Olentangy, near the center of 
section 1, Marlborough township, at Kline’s factory, the following section, 
in descending order, was taken. It belongs to the lowest part of the 
Huron: 

SECTION AT KLinE’s FACTORY. 
No. 1. Thin, bituminous and brittle, similar to the exposure at 
Cardington, Morrow COUNtY .easen nassen senonnnne senon annnen cee nen 7 ft. 
“ 2. Blue shale; calcareous, hard and compact, parting con- 
choidally ; less hard and enduring than limestone; con- 
cretionary, irregular and bilging; seen in the bed of the 
river; this may not be a constant layer; seen............... Gin. 


* Thirty or forty rods below the bridge over the Olentangy, just below 
the union of the East and West Branches, Troy township, the same hori- 
zon is exposed in the left bank of the river, on Jos. Cole’s land, covering, 
however, more of both numbers, as follows: 


SECTION In Huron SHALE on Jos. Core’s Lanp, Troy Townsuip. 


No. ]. Black slate, the weathered surface of which is divided 
into very thin beds; includes two beds, of an inch or 
two each, of less bituminous shale, which is blue, if 
damp, but brown when dry and rusted.................... 20 ft. 


«2. Blue shale, vet in regular, thin bedding.................. 2... 6 in. 
“3. Same as No. 1.....nssesenesensensnnnensen nennen ces cee nen sn cee en san ees 4“ 
“ 4. Bluish or purplish shale, in thin beds...... ............ cu. 3% 6“ 
‘* 6. Black slate............... . bene see cae ren 5“ 


“ 6. Massive blue shale, weathering out superficially in small 
rounded pieces or short cylinders, the upper ends of 
which are convex and the lower concave, the equiva- 
lent of No. 2 at Kline’s factory... cc... cee cee ccc eee cee nenne 1 

“7. Blue bedded shale; seen......... ce s0e nennen 


al wo 
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The black slate also appears in the bed of the river about a mile below 
Cole’s, on the land of David Dix and Henry Main, and in the bed of Horse- 
shoe Run, in the south-east part of Troy township. 

In No. 1, above, are large concretions of hard, black limestone, which 
are horizontally marked with parallel ridges or rings. When broken, 
some of them show small gashes or wafer-like cavities. These concre- 
tions are common near the base of Huron shale, and are often quite 
round, though they more usually show the form illustrated by the figure 
below. . 


ConeRETION IN THE BLACK SLATR, DELAW Ang COUNTY, TURER AND A HALF Fret IN DIAMETER. 





Besides those black concretions, there are some irregular calcareous 
masses that are blue and very hard. Thexe calcareous masses in the lower 
portion of the Huron seem to indicate the waning of that condition of 
the ocean that deposited the Hamilton. . . 

At Delaware, a quarter of a mile below the railroad bridge over the 
Olentangy, the Huron shale appears in the left bank of the river, under- 
lain by the shale which has been regarded the equivalent of the Hamil- 
ton. There are no fossils in this underlying shale at Delaware proving 
its Hamilton age, and it will be referred to in the following pages, to 
avoid a possible misuse of terms, as the Olentangy shale. The slate is 
of its usual thin beds, with some calcareous layers, which are black, and 
about half an inch thick, hardly distinguishable from the slate itself. 
Here are also the round, calcareous concretions, technically called septaria, 
common to the lower portion of the black slate. The line of contact 
of the slate with the shule underlying is quite conspicuous at some die- 
tance from the bluff, the shale weathering out faster, allowing the tough 
beds of slate to project. 
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SECTION AT DELAWARE, CovErınG THE Lower Part or Tire Huron SHALE AND THB 
WHOLE OF THE OLENTANGY SITALE. 


No. 1. Black slate (Huron shale)...............csceceee cosseeee ce eee 30 ft. 
« 2. Blue shale, without fossils, in thin beds or massive... 8 ‘ 
83. Blue limestone... ... i. .e cee cee eno see cn eeae ceaten coe cee cee non eee din. 
« 4 Shale, like No. 2........zesessennsonnonnnonsnonensun nennen 04 © 
“ 65. Blue limestone.......... u... sensenesnonoennonnennenuen sen eee ces 3 ff 
66 6. Shale, like No. 2.........-cecesese ccsseceee sonsonnnn seneeeees namen 3“ 
‘© 7. Alternations of blue shale and black slate............... 4 
« 8. Blue shale, like No. 2......... ccccccecceseccesees auonnnene onen 4“ 
«“ 9. Shale, with concretions of blue limestone that part 
under the weather conchoidally like massive shale. 
These hardened calcareous masses are not regularly 
disposed with respect to each other, but fill most 
of the interval of six feet. They are six to eight 
inches thick, and two to three feet wide horizon- 
tally. .......0. ssscecsce coecceces snnannnen sesecenes sannnnanı soncaraes 6“ 
“ 10. Shale ? (sloping talus), not well exposed.................. 10 “ 


« 11. Bituminous, nearly unfossiliferous, limestone, of a 
black or purplish-black color, hard and crystailine. 
This black limestone shows a few indistinct bi- 
valves. One, which is large and coarse, appears to 
be -dricula pecteniformia, Hall; seen... 22. seco. 3 

«“ 12. Interval, rock not S€@M ......... cecesees snonnnenn sonnennan coceee 5“ 

“ 13. Section at Little’s quarry, in the blue limestone (see 
page 96). The upper portions of this are quite 
cherty and pyritiferous. It may be ......... zn... 25 


Total .....ccc0 cescccces sonsecece sescccces secces covsssers sossceees 101 “ 11 * 


Above Delaware the black slate and the Olentangy shale are frequently 
geen in the left bank of the river. The strike of the slate runs a little 
east of the river at the city, passing through and forming the bluff on 
which East Delaware is situated. The concretions of black limestone are 
from three inches to three and four feet in diamcter, and sometimes 
much larger. Of these Dr. J.S. Newberry says, in the Report of Progress 
for 1869, p. 19: 

“ Much of the doubt which has hung around the age of the Huron shale has been 
due to the fact that it has been confounded with the Cleveland shale, which lies 
several hundred feet above it, and that the fossils (without which, as we have said, 
it is generally impossible to accurately determine the age of any of the sedimentary 
rocks) had not been found. Yet, with diligent search, we have now discovered not 
only foesils sufficient to identify this formation with the Portage of New York, but 
the acute eye of Mr. Hertzer has detected, in certain calcareous concretions which 
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® No. 9 here appears the same as No. 6 near the base of the section at Cole’s, in 
Troy township. 
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occur near the base. at Delaware, Monroeville, etc., fossils of great scientific interest. 
These concretions are often spherical, are sometimes twelve feet in diameter, and 
very frequently contain organic nuclei, around which they are formed. These nuclet 
are either portions of the trunks of large coniferous trees allied to our pines, replaced, 
particle by particle, by silica, so that their structure can be studied almost as well as 
that of the recent wood, or large bones. With the exception of some trunks of tree 
ferns which we have found in the Corniferous limestone of Delaware and Sandusky, 
these masses of silicified wood are the oldest remains of a land vegetation yet found 
in the State. The Silurian rocks every where abound with impressions of sea weeds, 
but not until now had we found proof that there were, in the Devonian age, conti- 
nental surfaces covered with forests of trees similar in character to and rivaling in 
magnitude the pines of the present day. 

“The bones contained in these concretions are those of gigantic fishes, larger, more 
powerful, and more singular in their organization than any of those immortalized by 
Hugh Miller. These fishes we owe to the industry and acuteness of Mr. Hertzer, and 
in recognition of that fact I have named the most remarkable one Dinichthys Hert- 
geri, or Hertzer’s terrible fish. This name will not seem ill-chosen, when I say that 
the fish that now bears it had a head three feet long by two feet broad, and that his 
under jaws were more than two feet in length and five inches deep. They are com- 
posed of dense bony tissue, and are turned up anteriorly like sled-runners; the ex- 
tremities of both jaws meeting to form one great triangular tooth, which interlocked 
with two in the upper jaw seven inches in length and more than three inches wide. 
It is apparent, from the structure of these jaws, that they could easily embrace in 
their grasp the body of a man—perhaps a horse—and as they were doubtless moved 


by muscles of corresponding power, they could crush such a body as we would crack 
an egy-shell.”’ 


One mile north-west from Delaware, Mr. Nathan Miller struck the 
black slate, on the west side of the Olentangy, at the depth of twenty-one 
feet, in digging a well. It may algo be seen along a little ravine tribu- 
tary to the Delaware Run, near Mr. Miller’s farm, on the land of C. O. 
and G. W. Little. Limestone only is scen in the bed of the run a few 
rods further west. It is blue and fossiliferous. A short distance still 
higher up the run the black member (No. 11 of the section taken in the 
Olentangy at Delaware) is seen in the bed of the same run. 

About a mile and a half below Stratford a little stream comes into the 
Olentangy from the east, bringing along in freshet time a good many 
pieces of black slate. About a hundred rods up this little stream the 
beds of the black slate appear in stu in the tops of the bluffs, the Oler- 
tangy shale, with its full thickness of about thirty feet, being plainly 
exposed near its junction with the slate, while in the river the limestone 
beds of the Upper Corniferous are spread out over a wide surface ex- 
posure. 

In Liberty township, two and a half miles south of Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Moorhead, on the west side 
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of the Olentangy, in the banks of a ravine the distance of a mile from 
the river. For a considerable distance from this point, in descending 
the Olentangy, the banks show frequent exposures of the limestone. 
Near Mr. Wm. Case’s quarry, five and a half miles below Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen by ascending a little ravine that comes in from 
the east. The section here is given in describing the Upper Corniferous. 

Just at the county line the slate appears in full force again in the left 

bank of the river, little streams bringing fragments from the west side 
as well as from the east. A perpendicular exposure on land owned by 

Granby Buell of about forty feet consists of about five feet of shale at the 
bottom. It is also seen on the west of the Olentangy, bv ascending a 
ravine near the county line, on Archibald Wood's land, and again, by 
ascending another ravine about three-quarters of a mile north of the 
county line, on the land of F. Bartholomew, and it seems to extend about 
two miles west of the Olentangy at its point of exit from Delaware 
county. 

Olentangy Shale.—This name is given to that bluish and sometimes 
sgrecnish shale which is so extensively exposed in the banks of the 
ODlentangy River, in Delaware county, and which underlies the black, 
Cough, but thin beds of the Huron shale. It has a thickness of about 
thirty feet. No fossils have been found in it. It is interstratified with 
za little black slate, and in some of its exposures it bears a striking 
mresemblance, at least in its bedding, to the Huron shale. The section 
wshich has already been given of its exposure at Delaware is’the most 
<omplete that has been taken, and very accurately represents itx bedding 
and characters wherever seen in the county. It lies immediately upon 
za hard, blackixh, sometimes bluish, crystalline, pyritiferous limestone, 

@r on the beds that have been denominated Upper Corniferous in reports 
on the counties of Sandusky, Seneca, and Marion. In the county of 
Franklin, and further south, it is said to be wanting, and the black slate 
lies immediately upon the same limestone beds. It is aleo wanting in 
Defiance county, the black slate there also lying immediately on the 
beds that contain the only Hamilton fossils there yet discovered. This 
shale embraces occasionally a course of impure limestone that has a blue 
color and a rude concretionary appearance. On account of easy quarry- 
ing, it is a constant temptation tothe people to employ it in foundations. 
It is found, however, to crumble with exposure after a few months or 
years, and change intoa soft shaleorclay. Large blocks of it are washed 
out from this shale just below Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of 
the water coming over the dam at the mill, and have been somewhat 
used by Mr. John Brundage, near Norton, in Marlborough township. 
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This shaly limestone near the base of the Olentangy shale is immedi- 
ately underlain by a very hard crystalline limestone, which is sometimes 
black, but frequently purplish, containing pyrites in abundance and 
very few evident fossils. It is exposed and quarried just below Waldo, 
in Marion county, but is nowhere wrought in Defiance county. It is a 
persistent layer, and occurs in Defiance county. In the report on the 
geology of Marion county it has been referred to the Hamilton, where it 
probably belongs, and seems to represent the Tully limestone of New 
York. 

The following section in the Olentangy shale will further illustrate 
the bedding and nature of this member of the Devonian. It occurs 
along the banks of a little creek that enters the Olentangy River from 
the west, on land of F. Bartholomew, south-east of Powell: 


SBCTION IN THE OLBNTANGY Suave, IN LIBERTY TownsuHip. 


No. 1. Black slate, with black limestone concretions... .............esee 20 ft. 

‘¢ 2. Blue shale. bedded like the slate, but softer ............ sans... 3 
‘ 3. Black limestone, in a broken, lenticular, or concretionary 

COUTBC 2.0... cceccceee sanannann cccccenes sonen crccecece socsecees ananen soneccoes 8 in. 
* 4. Same as No. 2 ......10. scccccecs sotccsecs ssceccees consecece coscneece seseseesess 5 4 
5. Black slate ......... .ces0s cseccceee sosceeece sosces annuen snnnen sescee sosceeese eee 2 “ 
“ 6. Shale, same as No. 2.0.02. aeassenne coscecces aonannnan secnes cee snnsnn sensonen 2 
“ 7. Blue, irregular, shaly limestone, appearing concretionary ; 

the same as that wasned out of “ blue clay” near Waldo; 

comes out in blocks ; in one Course ...... sonsanuen saneeneen coneenes 4 
“8 Same as No. 2...... see | unonun coneeeces nunsnn sannsn cones nensnssen seeeeeee 10 “ 
“ 9. Sameas No. 8........cccece cscsee snunen suenen sennnnens annnonsen sansanasn seeeee 3 
‘10. Same a8 No. 2.......0.cccees snenenun: sonnnonun uunenn narnnnene senses ennnnn cones 2 << 
“11. Sameas No. 5...... cccecsce coscecece cocnce snnunanen snnnanennnnunun ne soceeees 1“ 
“12. Same as No. 2.2... ..c0cc cesene sncees consncess cones sonanenee sonannnen sonunee 6 
“13. Same a8 No. 5.......0. season ssccccees sunnnnnen cesses cnseceees coscecoes nennen 1 “ 
“14. Same as No. 2 ......cc0 cesses sects scesceees ennnnone sence cscess coscecnes oe os 12“ 
«15. Same as No. 5 ......sesesnnon senonunen cocene sonnen annuen nennen ceecee coseseveces 4“ 
16. Same a8 No. 2...... cee cccece soccee sevens unnnnn anne nannun ses seeees secceees 1 “ 
“17. Same as No. 5......0. 000 IS essnnnees sunsnunen sensnennn aunannnen cesses ceases 1 “ 
“18. SameasNo.7 ..... 0000 cecsceces sonunenen conve onnenn covece cocseeees sonsees 8“ 
“19. Shaly (mot well seen)...... zu. s0ss0esnnnsnnunson cos sennnnnnnnnn soeseeses 15 “ ? 


“20. Hard, dark blue, bituminous limestone, with much chert 

and pyrites; the chert is black, and hard as flint; beds 

three to twelve inches (well exposed) .........00. cceee coreeeeee 9“ 6 
“21, Thinner blue beds, with vermicular or fucoidal marks, and 

little chert; fossiliferous; sometimes coarsely granular and 

crinoidal, but mainly earthy or argillaceous, and tough 

under the hammer; within, this is in beds of six to twelve 

INCHES ..rccccceee nun sen seceee sovsccces snnonnnne seceee cones toes coseceeee soeees . 6 “ 
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No. 22. Limestone in thin or slaty beds, so contorted and yet ag- 
glomerated by chert (which forms nearly one-half of the | 
mass) that the whole seems massive; the chert is dark.. 3 ft. 6 in. 

“ 23. Beds of blue limestone of four to ten inches, alternating 
with chert .beds of one to four inches ;. these limestone 
layers weather into beds of one to two inches............... 4“ 

« 24. Thin slaty beds, with alternating chert beds, the latter 
about an inch thick; where this number forms the bed 
of the creek it does not appear slaty, but massive and 
smooth, like a very promising building stone; the creek, 
where it enters the river bottoms, is on this number, 
and nothing more iS Been......... ernennen cesses cvcoeees sense coeees 6“ 


These limestone beds have been quarried for the building of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s residence. They are none of them conspicuously fossil- 
iferous. 

Hamilton and Upper Corniferous.—These names are here associated, be- 
cause whatever Hamilton fossils have been found in the county have 
been detected in that formation that has been described in reports on 
other counties as Upper Corniferous, and because it seems impossible to 
set any limit to the downward extension of the Hamilton, unless the 
whole of the blue limestone be Hamilton. ‘he shale which has been 
descril..d as Olentangy shale was at one time rı:arded as the only equiv- 
alent of the Hamilton, from the occurrence of H.::nilton fossils in a shaly 
outcrop at Prout’s Station, in Erie county. But after the survey of the 
county revealed no fossils in that shale, it became evident that it could 
not be the equivalent of the very fossiliferous outcrop at Prout’s Station, 
and should not bear the name of Hamilton. That shale partakes much 
More largely of the nature of the Huron than «f the Hamilton. The 
Dame Corniferous is made by Dr. Newberry to cover the whole interval 

tween the Oriskany and that shale, the Hamilton being regarded as 
ann ing out into the Corniferous, its fossils mingling with typical Corn- 
ferous fossils. In the State of Michigan, however, the term Hamilton 

“8 been freely applied to these beds, the Corniferous, if either, being 
’egarded as reduced. The lithological characters of the Michigan Ham- 
ton are the same as those of the Upper Corniferous in Ohio, and it is 

rdly susceptible of doubt that they are stratigraphically identical. In 
tor there is a very noticeable lower horizon that should limit the Ham- 

“M, if that name be applicable to these beds, and if paleontological 


*Vidence will not limit it.* 
dence will not limit it’ 202 


- A few words of explanation are neces..ı"y in connection with the remarks of 
of. ‘Winchell, which follow: 
Ist The shale bed, which is described above ı::..ler the name of Olentangy shale, 

19 
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The blue color, close, crystalline texture, frequent argillaceous depos- 
its, and regularity of beds, as well as the occurrence of Hamilton fossils 
through the whole of the Upper Corniferous, as described in the reports 
on the counties of Sandusky and Seneca, and more especially of Pauld- 
ing and Defiance, are indications that the Hamilton characters pertain- 
ing to the formation are confined to the upper thirty-five feet. These 
characters are very well displayed in the quarries at Delaware, Marion, 
and Sandusky, while the characters of the Lower Corniferous, as the 
term has been used by the writer, are seen at the quarries at Delhi, in 
Delaware county, and at Marblehead, north of Sandusky Bay. It is also 
well exposed in the creek bluffs at Bellepoint, in Delaware county, al- 
though at that place the beds exposed lie below the Delhi beds. 

The upper surface of these beds can be seen on the Olentangy, near 
Norton, on the land of J. B. Wyatt, Mary Wyatt, and of John Brundage, 
where they have been opened for building stone. They are also quarried 
near Waldo, in Marion county, in a similar situation, in the bed of the 
Olentangy. The only other undoubted exposure of the very highest 
beds belonging to t!:is formation that is known occurs near Delaware, 
likewise in the bed uf the Olentangy. It is mentioned in the section of 


is supposed by Prof. Winchell to be the rock specifically referred to as the probable 
equivalent of the Hamilton. In this he is in error, as the bed referred to as a possi- 
ble representative of the Hamilton in Delaware county is one described by Mr. Hert- 
zer as a light-blue marly stratum, containing concretions with fish remains different 
from those of the overlying Huron. It would seem from Prof. Winchell’s report that 
he has not encountered this deposit. His Olentangy shale, without some evidence 
to the contrary, I should regard, as he does, as merely a subdivision of the Huron 
shale. . . 

2d. The Tully limeston: ? of Prof. Winchell’s sections is certainly Hamilton, as I 
have obtained from it Tropidoleptis carinatus, Pterinea flabella, Nyassa argula, Spirifera 
mucronata, etc. That it is the equivalent of the Tully limestone is not indicated by 
any evidence yet obtained. | 

3d. The relations of the limestone called Hamilton by Prof. Winchell—the equiv- 
alent of the “ Sandusky limestone” of our reports— which I have considered a por- 
tion of the Corniferous group, is discussed in the remarks on the Hamilton group, 
Vol. I., Part. I., pp. 144-149, and in the report on Erie county, which forms part of 
this volume. By reference to the passages referred to, Ithink it will be scen that the 
weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of its being of Corniferous age. 

The cherty layers which lie between the Huron shale and the quarry-stone at Del- 
aware are probably Hamilton, but the quarry-stone itself, though containing some 
fossils which are common to the Hamilton and the Corniferous, has never yielded me 
any exclusively Hamilton fossils. On the contrary, I have obtained from it quite a 
number of Corniferous species—such as Spirifera gregaria, S. macra, Strophodonta hemi- 
spherica, Peutamerus aratus, which are never known to ascend into the Hamilton. 

J. 8. N. 
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the shale outcropping there, under the head of the Huron Shale, and is 
described as a black limestone, hard and crystalline. (No. 11, p. 90, of 
the section at Delaware covering the Olentangy shale.) It is also in- 
cluded in No. 20 of the “section in the Olentangy shale, in Liberty 
township.” 

The exposure near Norton does not show so dark a.color, but varies to 
a blue. It occurs there in even, thick courses, that would be extremely 
difficult to quarry except for the natural joints by which the layers are 
divided into blocks. The same is true of its outcrop near Waldo. In 
both places it is a hard, ringing, apparently silicious, tough, and refrac- 
tory limestone, some of the blocks being over two feet thick. It is a 
very reliable building stone, but the abundance of pyrites that is scat- 
tered through it makes it very undesirable for conspicuous walls. It is 
exceedingly fine-grained, and but slightly fossiliferous. At these places 
not more than four or five feet of this stone can be seen, but it has an ob- 
served thickness in the southern part of the county of about nine and a 
half feet. It seems to retain a persistent character, for the same stratum 
is seen to form the top of the Upper Corniferous in Defiance county, on 
the west side of the great anticlinal axis. It is believed to be the equiv- 
alent of the Tully limestone of New York. 

Below these very hard and heavy layers comes the stone quarried ex- 
tensively at Delaware. The quarry of Mr. G. W. Little shows about 
eighteen feet of bedding, in courses three to fifteen inches thick. It is 
for the most part in a very handsome, evenly-bedded blue !imestone that 
shows some coarse chert, and, in places, considerable argillaceous matter, 
which renders the walls built of it liable to the attacks of the weather. 
The features of the Hamilton here seem very conspicuously blended 
with those that have been designated more distinctively as belonging to 
the Corniferous. The fossils are not abundant throughout the whole, but 
between certain thin beds many bivalves—Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Spirifera 
mucronata, Strophomena (rhomboidalis ?), Strophomena demissa —and one or 
two species of Discina, and various vermicular markings, are common. 
In some of the heavier beds the fish remains that have been described by 
Dr. Newberry, from the Corniferous at Sandusky, are met with, as well 
as the large coils of Cyrtoceras undulatum. 

Mr. Little’s section is as follows, in descending order, dip east: 


SECTION IN THE HAMILTON AT DELAWARE, OHIO—QUARRY OF C. W. LITTLE. 
No.1. Beds thin (because weathered) and faded, showing rather 
gray than blue, fossiliferous with bivalves, specially with 
Strophomena (rhomboidalts ? ), shown ........ sen sssesceee cooveenes 2 feet, 
“ 2. Thin, irregular beds, consisting mostly of chert nodules... 2 “ 
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No. 3. The mass of the quarrv: blue limestone, with some bands 
of impure chert; beds usually two to five inches, but 
sometimes ten to fourteen inches; contains Cyrtia, Dis- 
cina, Strophomena, Spirifera „users sesaunonn secoccece coveseees soscosees „ 16 feet. 


In the vicinity of Delaware are several other quarries in the same 
beds, viz.: ° 

G. W. Campbell’s, a short distance north-weßt of Mr. Little’s, on the 

same section. 

- Harris Allen’s quarry is about a mile south-east of Mr. Little’s, in the 
right bank of the Olentangy. It is on the same horizon, and presents 
the same features. At Mr. Allen’s-quarry some blue flagging may be 
seen in process of decay under the action of water and frost, returning 
apparently to shale or clay, the fossils, Cyrtia and Sprirfera, becoming dis- 
engaged, producing a deposit that may be compared to the shale in 
which these fossils abound, and which has been termed Hamilton, where 
an outcrop occurs in Erie county. This quarry aiso shows Tentaculites, 
the same as at the quarry of Mr. Kawlin, at Saridusky. 

Peter Zimmerman’s quarry is a little above Mr. Allen’s, but in the 
same layers. They both show a slight dip north or north-east. The same 
rock is more or less exposed in the river from Delaware to the mill, three 
miles below. Daniel Kline’s quarry is situated here, also Jos. Slough’s. 

The bed’s quarried by Mr. Little are exposed in the left bank of the 
Olentangy, about two miles above Delaware, on land of Matthis Kruck. 
They form here a rapid across the river, and have been quarried. They 
have also been a little wrought by Frederick Ziegler and Wm. Siegfried, 
as well as by Thomas Slough, all adjoining or near Mr. Kruck. Stone 
from the river along here has been used in the construction of several 
farm residences and barns. Mr. Slough’s large mill is also built of it. 

The same or similar beds are seen in the Olentangy at the center of 
Troy township, and have been opened for building on the land of J. C. 
Main and of W. G. Norris. 

Peter Wiser’s land, on the right side of the creek, half a mile below 
the mouth of Norris Run, shows this stone, and it has here been opened 
also for quarrying. ; 

At Stratford there is ample exposure of the Hamilton beds similar to. 
the section already taken at Mr.G. W. Little’s, though but little active 
quarrying. Several houses, barns, mills, and churches at Stratford vil- 
lage have been erected of this stone. 

About two miles below Stratford are James Bieber’s mill and quarry. 
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Beds the same as the Delaware stone. Mr. J. A. Clark’s is half a mile 
above Mr. Bieber’s. | 

Between two and three miles below Stratford the Lower Corniferous 
appears on both sides of the river, and is described under the head of 
Lower Corniferous. But about fifty rods still further down the right 
bank, shows the Hamilton, or Upper Corniferous, again, having a thin 
and almost slaty appearance as the edges of the layers are exposed in the 
river bluff. In some parts these beds here are thickly crowded with 
Spirifera, Cyrtia, and Strophomena; these, indeed, being the only conspicu- 
ous fossils. These beds closely overlie the above mentioned Lower Corn- 
iferous, although the superposition could not be discovered, showing the 
continuance of Hamilton fossils well down into the Delaware stone. 

At a point about five miles and a half below Stratford, Mr. William 
Case has a quarry on the left bluff of the river, in beds at the horizon of 
the base of the Delaware stone. A little above this quarry a ravine 
joins the river from the east, its sides affording a fine connected section 
through the Olentangy shale, and the whole of the Delaware limestone, 
into the Lower Corniferous. The shale and overlying Huron are seen in 
ascending this ravine, about fifty rods from the river. Descending this 
ravine, and including the rock exposed below Mr. Case’s quarry, where a 
very prominent bluff is formed by the erosion of the river, the following 
succession of beds appears : 


Section THROUGH THE OLENTANGY SHALE AND HAMILTON LIMESTONE, FIVE AND A 
Har MILes BELOW STRATFORD. 


No. 1. Black slate (Huron shale), S€@M......... zer... - sscece ceeseeces eseeceece 10 feet. 
“ 2. Blue, or bluish-green, bedded shale; non-fossiliferous, em- 
bracing sometimes layers of black slate, like No. 1, of 3 or 
4 inches in thickness; poorly exposed (Olentangy shale), 


« 3. Bituminous, dark blue, or black limestone ; non-fossiliferous, 
rather rough, hard, and with some black chert, or flint 
(Tully limestone ?) ......0.. cccecees csscescas cosscenes coscasces enssenees . 1 “ 
«« 4. Thin, blue, tough, finely crystalline beds, containing consid- 
erable black chert, or flint, associated with pyrites; in the 
lower portion in beds of 4 to 16 inches; but little fossil- 
iferous (Tully limestone ?), about......... 222.22 cesses cosccasce none . & * 
«“ 5. Beds 4 to 6 inches, slightly fossiliferous; embracing some 
bituminous, slaty shale in irregular deposits about crowded 
concretions (Hamilton limestone ?)......... ..scscess cooreceee covees 14 
“ 6. Tough, bluish-gray, slaty beds of impure limestone, of the 
thickness of } to 4 an inch, with considerable chert 
(Hamilton?) ......... scosens sosses cases socnes seasesces seccee seeeesceceeses 8 “ 


6é 
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No. 7. Heavier beds (6 to 20 inches), but of the same texture as the 

last ; fossiliferous; blue; the horizon of the best quarries 

at Delaware, showing the usual fossils and lithological 

Characters (Hamilton ?)...... ....c.00 onsuneonnsen onnnnnuon sunnnnann nanen 6 feet. 
8. Crinoidal beds, fossiliferous, of a lighter color; not showing 

blue; generally massive, or 8 to 36 inches, but weathering 

into beds of 3 to 5 inches (Corniferous limestone)............ 6“ | 
9. Heavy or massive beds of crinoidal limestone, which weath- 

ers off by crumbling into angular pieces of an inch or two; 

light gray, or buff; with large concretions of chert be- 

tween it and the last. This seems to contain all the fos- 

sils characterizing the Lower Corniferous, as that term has 

been used in reports on other counties. Below, becoming 

more bituminous, less crinoidal, but equally fossiliferous 

(Corniferous limestone), Been ...... susssnee cesesere neuere sernonnen „11 “ 


ic 


[Ti 


Total seen .......00 000000 sonen onanon onnnnunen svcces cosese nassen conecs ~ 94 ‘8 


There is a strong dip here to the east. Mr. Case’s quarry is in No. 7. 
From this place to near the county line the Delaware limestone is ex- 
posed frequently along the right bank of the river, but nowhere aflord- 
. ing so complete a section as that at Case’s, till finally it entirely goes 
below the water, and the shale and slate take its place in the banks. 

About a mile and a quarter south of Bellepoint, on the west side of the 
Scioto, the Upper Corniferous is opened by W. T. Ropp, M.D., and Wil- 
liam Cutler, The amount exposed is about three feet, though a “sink- 
hole” in the center of Dr. Ropp’s quarry, which allows the disappear- 
ance of a considerable stream in freshet time, affords the means of an 
imperfect inspection of about ten feet more. Beds lie nearly horizontal, 
‘or show a slight dip north. Dr. Ropp's well, fifty rods north of his 
quarry, struck the same limestone. After passing fifteen or eighteen 
feet into the blue stone, the beds quarried at Delhi were encountered. 
At the river, directly east of Cutler’s quarry, the lower portion of the 
Corniferous is seen on Dr. Ropp’s land exposed about ten feet. About 
midway up the bank, intermediate between the quarry and the river, 
the Delhi beds are seen in prominent outcrop on the land of Dr. Ropp. 
About half a mile south of Cutler’s quarry the heirs of Leander Stone 
own a quarry in similar limestone. One mile still further south Mr. 
Perry Marsh has another quarry in the same beds, situated in a ravine 
tributary to the Scioto. Beds from four to six inches. Brainerd Willis 
has a quarry three-quarters of a mile south of Bellepoint, about a quar- 
ter of a mile east of the Scioto, said to be in the blue limestone. Elijah 
Kent has a blue stone quarry opposite the sulphur spring, on the east 
side of the Scioto, situated half a mile from the river. The line of the 
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separation between the blue Delaware limestone and the Delhi limestone 
seems to cross the Scioto at or near Bellepoint, perhaps a little south of 
that village. 

About three-quarters of a mile below Sulphur Spring Station, Wild 
Cat Run ‘vins the Scioto from the east. It is deeply and almost aston- 
ishingly - ut into the hard limestone beds, across which it keeps a fresh 
section «{ the layers finely exposed. At the top of the bluff, where one 
reaches tie general level by ascending the bed of this ravine (dry the 
most of the year), Mr. Peter Burlet has a fine quarry in the Delaware 
beds of the Corniferous. Near him Fred. Burlet has another. From the 
latter there is a continuous exposure to the level of the Scioto, where 
Mr. Richard Colvin’s quarry and kilns for lime-burning are operated by 
Charles G. Schmidt. Uniting all these exposures, the following section 
may be made out, in descending order : 


SECTION AT CoLvın’s Lime KıLns, NEAR BELLEPOINT. 


No. 1. Blue, hard beds, of from 4 to 10 inches, of Delaware stone, 
seen in the quarries of Peter and Fred. Burlet ........... 9 ft. 

“ 2. Heavy layers of Delhi stone; thin-bedded when weath- 

ered. Sixteen or seventeen years ago these beds were 

extensively wrought for the abutments and piers of 

the railroad bridge over the Scioto, near here. Very 

heavy, large blocks were taken out, yet these layers 

are generally seen but 3 or 4 inches thick where 

weathered. Fred. Burlet’s quarry is just on the top 

of these layers, including 3 feet of the Delaware stone. 

The ravine below Fred. Burlet’s shows of these Delhi 


layers about......... zuasanuen snosnuner sonanenon sans nnnan cosseosen onen 28 ‘ 
“ 3. Bluish, hard, less fossiliferous, but having some large 
cephalopods; beds heavy ......... cccscsers seccececs sosvscece cones 10 “ 


“ 4. Very fossiliferous with corals, particularly with a large, 
massive, globular Favosites, with Stromatopora, Chetetes, 
and crinoidal remains ; the bedding becoming thinner 
than in the last, and tortuous, with bituminous de- 
posits and films. The color is brown, the stone much 


softer than im No. 3 ®......... ccsccscee cosvecces covece nenanunen cocees 3“ 6 in: 
“ 6. Six-inch beds of soft, bituminous, even-grained, mag- 
nesian limestone, with some chert, SCEN......... esscesces ove 6“ 
Total exposed ......... zonsonner ennonnone annnnnnen sannnsnan sesees 5656 


Colvin’s quarry is in the Delhi beds of the Lower Corniferous, near the 
bottom. The common fossils are seen here in the usual abundance. The 


* Perhaps Nos. 3 and 4 should be in one, the fossils and bituminous matter varying 
from one horizon to the other, causing the difference in lithological aspect. 
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stone is also somewhat blue, or brown-blue, and hard, near the bottom. 
The bituminous matter which, when very finely disseminated, seems to 
cause the bluish and brownish colors, is stronger near the bottom, but 
the stone remains hard and sonorous. 

Lower Corniferous:—That limestone which, in reports on the counties of 
Sandusky, Seneca, Crawford, and Marion, the writer has desix .. :ted “Lower 
Corniferous,” is divisible, on account of strong lithological and palzontolog- 
ical differences, into two well-marked members. The upper member, well 
exposed and extensively burned for lime at Delhi, in Delaware county, lies - 
- immediately below the blue limestone quarried at Delaware, as may be seen 
by reference to the last foregoing section, and has a thickness of about 
twenty-eight feet. It is of a light cream color, crystalline or saccharoidal 
texture, quite fossiliferous, and usually seen in beds of three or four 
inches. It is rather hard and firm underthe hammer. It makes a lime 
not purely white, but of the very best quality. When this stone is 
deeply and freshly exposed, it is seen to lie in very heavy layers, and as 
such it would furnish a fine crinoidal marble for architecture. Its most 
conspicuous fossils are brachiopods of the genera Strophomena (?), Atrypa, 
Chonetes, and others, with one or two genera of gasteropods, and occasion- 
ally a specimen of Cyrtoceras undulatum. There may also be seen in these 
beds different species of Cyathophylloids, trilobite remains, and fish-spines 
and teeth. This member of the Lower Corniferous occupies the position, 
relatively to the Hamilton, of the Corniferous limestone of New York, 
though it is not possible at present to say it is the equivalent of that 
formation. It would thus be the upper member of the Upper Helderberg 
of that State. It has a thickness of about twenty-eight feet. 

Below the Delhi limestone is a fosstliferous belt of limestone, often of a 
bluish color and bituminous character, ten to fifteen fect thick, character- 
ized by corals in great abundance. In the central part of the county of 
Delaware this belt is chiefly fossiliferous in the lower three or four feet, 
the remainder being rather hard, but of a blue color. The southern part 
of the county, however, seems to be without this bluish and highly coral- 
line member, the Delhi beds coming immediately down on the second 
division of the Lower Corniferous. The corals found here are Favosites, 
Coerastroma, Stromatopora, and Cyathophylloids. This belt is met with 
in Crawford county, and seems to prevail toward the north as far as Erie 
county. 

The second division of the Lower Corniferous is a light-colored, even- 
bedded, nearly non-fossiliferous, vesicular or compact magnesian lime- 
stone, which makes a good building stone, being easily cut with common 
hammer and chisel, and has a thickness of about thirty feet. It is apt 
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to appear somewhat bituminous and of a dirty or brown color when con- 
stantly wet, but under the weather it becomes a light buff. The upper 
half of this stone is in beds of two to four inches, the lower in beds of 
one to three feet. Near the bottom it becomes arenaceous, and even con- 
glomeratic, passing into the Oriskany sandstone, which has a sudden 
transition to the Waterlime of the Lower Helderberg. It seems to have 
many of the lithological features and the persistency of the Onondaga 
limestone of New York, and may be provisionally parallelized with that 
formation The fossils are generally absorbed into the rock, casts or 
cavities only remaining; yet a Cyathophylloid and a coarse Favositoid 
coral have been seen. 

Where the Scivto crosses the southern boundary of the county the fol- 
flowing section was taken, in descending a ravine from the east, on the 
land of Abram Butts: 


SECTION NEAR THE SOUTH Line or DELAWARE Cotnty, IN THE East BANK OF THE 
SCIOTO. 
No. 1. Delhi beds; this stone is very fossiliferous. It is hard, sonor- 
ous, and more or less crinoidal, some joints being seen in 
almost every fracture. It is light-colored, rarely showing a 
blue or a bituminous tint. It presents mural surfaces, with 
a crumbling disintegration, under the weather, the pieces 
falling out being an inch or two across. This is a charac- 
teristic of these beds (Corniferous limestone)......... ......00- + 20 ft. 
“ 2. Cherty beds of two to eight inches, of very much the same 
texture and color as No. 1, but almost without fossils (Onon- 
Gaga Itmestome ? )......... cceecses snsanennunnannsronnn soscecees nenn nsnnnn 10 “ 
“ 3 Heavy-bedded, even, magnesian limestone; fit for a cut-stone; 
sometimes popularly called sandstone ; beds eight to twenty 
inches, but including some thinner and more bituminous 
layers about midway, embraced in the thickness of about a 
foot; this has a light buff color when long exposed, but if 
much wet it shows a brown color, with bituminous films; 
no fossils seen ; no chert (Onondaga limestone? ); seen..... 14 “ 


These beds, or similar ones, are more or less exposed from the county 
line northward, along the banks of the Scioto, as far as to Millville. 
About eighty rods south of Sulphur Spring Station the Delhi beds strike 
away from the river toward the east, the river running on the lower 
member (No. 3) of the last section. But about a mile above the Springs 
these beds return to the left bank of the river, giving it a height, includ- 
ing the underlying magnesian beds, of about forty feet. 

About two miles below Sulphur Spring Station is John Spero’s quarry, 
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in the left bank of the Scioto. It is in the Delhi beds, exposed twelve or 
fourteen feet. Stone is hauled from here to Delaware and burned for 
lime by Mr. G. W. Corbin. 

The water in Mill Creek, at Bellepoint, is on No. 3 of the foregoing 
section, taken near the county line, and has excavated a channel in it 
to the depth of fifteen feet, with a heavy-bedded, firm stone of the same 
kind in the bed of the creek. Above these heavy layers is a thickness 
of twelve feet of cherty beds, varying from four to nine inches, but usually 
from four to six. John Jones’s lime-kiln.is excavated in these beds. 
John Courtwright, four and a half miles below Bellepoint, has a quarry 
in the same horizon. Daniel Kelly’s quarry is on the east side of the 
Scioto, a mile and three-quarters below Bellepoint. A quarter. of a mile 
below Millville, on the east side of the river, are the quarry and kilns of 
Mrs. Margaret Evans. The hard, bluish layers of No. 3 of the section at 
Colvin’s lime-kilns are here wrought for lime-burning, though the bed- 
ding here is less heavy than at Colvin’s, being generally about three 
inches. In the river bank, some distance below the quarry, but just west 
of it, the Waterlime is exposed, and was formally burned for lime. It is 
distinguished as “the white stone,” from the whiteness of the quicklime 
made from it, that from the Lower Corniferous being a little dark or 
ashen. East from Evans’s kiln, a third of a mile from the river, are 
several sink-holes scen on the land of W.S. Sipes. On examining these, 
the Delhi beds are found to be about fifteen feet below the surface. 
What portion of that interval is taken up with those beds, or what is 
occupicd with Drift, it is impossible to say; but the blue beds of the 
Delaware stone should be in situ very near that horizon. These sinks 
are on the plains, about eighty fect above the river. Thé whole tract of 
land between the Scioto and the Olentangy, in Delaware county, is liable 
to these sink-holes. Very many were met in the survey that are not 
mentioned in this report. - 

The so-called “ fire-stone” of William Warren’s quarry, half a mile west 
of Millville, is the same as that burned for quicklime by Mrs. Evans, 
but is overlain at Warren’s quarry by two feet of Delhi beds. It is ex- 
posed also half a mile further north, on land of C. F. Burner and Thomas 
Jones. 

The stone placed in the piers of the highway bridge over the Scioto, 
at the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, was taken from the quarry of Rev. C. H. 
Perkins. It is in heavy beds, soft and vesicular, becoming firm after 
exposure to the air, and belongs to the lowest member of the Lower Cor- 
niferous, No. 3 of the section near the south county line. The quarry 
is located on a run tributary to Prairie Run, on the east side of the Sci- 
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oto, one mile above Millville. The stone church near this place is made 
of the layers of No. 3 of the scction at Colvin’s lime-kilns. 

Samuel Perry’s lime-kiln is situated about two miles above Millville, 
and a mile east of the Scioto. It is one of that series known as the Delhi 
kilns. His quarry affords an exposure of ten feet in the Delhi stone. 
The stone is not strictly white, nor even buff, on fracture, but in con- 
trast with the blue beds of the Delaware stone it has been denominated 
white. It is a light gray, with brownish mottlings, caused by bitumi- 
nous matter, weathering buff. The strike of these beds can be traced 
by the topography north from Perry’s quarry, and they are exposed so 
as to induce more or less lime-burning on the land of William Lawrence, 
William P. Jones, V. Dildine, John Powell, and P. Jones, and have a, 
gentle dip generally to the east or south-east. The quarry of Philip 
Jones is so situated as to include about six feet of the bluish stone seen 
at Colvin’s lime-kilns lying below the Delhi beds. The upper portion 
of his quarry is in the Delhi beds, as follows: 


NO. 1. Delhi bed ......... ....cccce onsanannn sennonennenununnnnen snnnnunan coeveeses sesseeees 4 ft. 
‘“ 2. Blue beds, much resembling the Upper Corniferous, but less 
fossiliferous, and more apt to be bituminous. They are hard 

and crystalline, with frequent small deposits of calcite ......... 6“ 


The gravel pike from Delhi to Middletown runs on the strike of the 
Lower Corniferous, from a mile north of Delhi to Middletown, indicated 
bya series of gravel knolls and ridges, which have a common direction, 
about north-west. | 

Ascending Mill Creek from Bellepoint, the Lower Corniferous is fre- 
quently exposed. About half a mile from Bellepoint, on Richard Fry’s 
farm, and on those of Samuel and Homer Cole, nearly a mile further, 
are bluffs of the heavy, even beds of the Lower Corniferous, which have 
been compared to the Onondaga limestone of New York State. At Cole’s 
the section is as follows, in descending order: 


SECTION ON MILL CREEK. 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous, bituminous beds, 2 to 4 inches, with 
Stromatopora, Canostroma, Chitetes, Favosites, etc., seen.. 4 ft. 6 in. 
“ 2. Heavy, non-fossiliferous, magnesian beds, buff when dry ; 
suited for a CUL-BtONE ......... ccecesee cosseeces sannannensnennnsene 18 “ 
“ 3. Conglomerate, embracing pebbles, sometimes four inches 
in diameter, of Waterlime. These are water-worn and 
embraced in a matrix of arenaceous magnesian lime- 
stone; no quartz pebbles seen. (Oriskany).............. 1 6 * 
“4. Waterlime, seen ......... cccccces ssoscnces sescesens sesscees cesess seeuss 2 
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No. 1 (above) is the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s 
lime-kilns. The bluish beds which these overlie probably are in some 
instances very fossiliferous, and are then undistinguishable from this. 
It seems as if this member may have either character, namely, almost 
non-fossiliferous, bluish, or exrcedingly crowded with corals, and charged with 
bituminous matter in the form of films, scales, and unequal deposits between 
the beds, the horizons being identical. When the blue color permeates 
the upper portion, without fossils, it seems to be due to an even dissemi- 
nation of bituminous particles, in fine subdivision, through the waters 
giving the calcareous sediment, the well-preserved corals and other fos- 
sils being restricted to certain localities. No. 2 of this section embraces 
Nos. 2 and 3 of the section at the south county line in the east bank of 
the Scioto. The thin, cherty layers are not so well defined as usual, and 
the thickness of both is somewhat reduced. This is here all a good 
building stone, almost free from chert. 

At a point two miles west of the Scioto, ascending Mill Creek, the 
Lower Corniferous disappears entirely, the Waterlime appearing at the 
surface. The general surface features do not indicate the change, the 
whole being eroded by creeks, and made rolling or undulating. The 
Drift is faded, the rock shattered, and deeply penetrated by infiltration 
of dirt. The boundary line between the Lower Corniferous and the 
Waterlime passes through Priestley Said’s farm, where there are little 
quarries in both. 

South from Ostrander one mile, on the south side of Mill Creek, ina 
little ravine from the south, is Benjamin Bean’s quarry. It is in the 
fossiliferous member of the Lower Corniferous which underlies the Delhi 
beds. It embraces many corals and some brachiopods. It is probably 
the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns, already 
given. Hence the formation shows a dip back to the west, leaving but 
a narrow belt of Waterlime. Passing down Mill Creek from the bridge 
near Bean’s quarry a quarter of a mile, no rock is visible in the banks, 
which are of Drift and about fifteen feet high. Fragments, however, lie 
about, which belong to the Delhi beds and to the bluish stone directly 
below them. About twenty rods still further down, the Waterlime ap- 
pears in the bed of the creek. 

The Delhi beds are exposed in the banks of the Olentangy about two 
and a half miles below Stratford, with a dip to the north. The rock 
here appears massive, but under long exposure parts into beds of one 
to three inches. It is crinoidal and crumbling. The bluff seems to be 
separable into two parts, as follows: 
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No. 1. Bedded 3 to 6 inches, light-colored, persistent, and overhang- 


ing; crinoidal ......... ccecccsse sessesces onunannen soscesece coesences cesses sesees 6 ft. 
‘ 2. Massive, crumbling, light-colored ........ ......c00 cossesee coveees be veceee 6 
Total......0.0 200000000 sononennn sscscccss sescceess aunnnnnnn soseeeees ananen seses 12 “ 


After an interval of about fifty rods the Upper Corniferous returns; 
but a mile and a half still further down the crinoidal beds reappear in 
the right bank of the river. They are seen in the public road, and 
have been opened a little by quarrying. 

Oriskany Sandstone—In Delaware county the Oriskany is much reduced 
in thickness from what it is in the northern part of the State, but its com- 
position is much coarser, reaching that of a real conglomerate. It is not 
over two feet at any point where it has been scen. The pebbles embraced 
in it are entirely of the Waterlime, and uniformly rounded as by water 
action. Some are four inches in diameter, but in thin pieces. The last 
section given (that on Mill Creek) shows its position in the strata. It 
is there plainly exposed, and fades out, without change of bedding, into 
the lowest part of the Lower Corniferous, which sometimes, as in the 
county of Sandusky, has been seen to be somewhat arenacevus several 
feet above the strong arenaceous composition of the Oriskany. The ex- 
posure on Mill Creek, and that in the left bank of the Scioto near the 
lime-kiln of Mrs. Evans, are the only points in the county at which 
this conglomerate has been seen. 

Waterlime.— As already mentioned, the Waterlime appears in the left 
bank of the Scioto, near Mrs. Evans’s lime-kiln, a quarter of a mile 
below Millville, and has been somewhat used for quicklime. It rises 
here fifteen feet above the water of the river at summer stage. It is 
probable that the bed of the river is on the Waterlime for a mile below 
this point, and even to Sulphur Spring Station. 

The quarry of John Weaver, about half a mile below Cone’s Mill, is 
in the Waterlime. The exposure is here in a ravine tributary to the 
Scioto from the west. The situation is favorable for profitable quarrying 
and lime-burning. The stone is drab, and much shattered. It turns a 
light buft after weathering, some of it becoming as white as chalk. 

Half a mile above Millville the Waterlime rises in the right bank of 
the Scioto about fifteen feet, the road passing over it. It is visible in 
the bed of the Scioto at the crossing known as the Broad Ford. At 
Cone’s mill is a fine surface exposure of the Waterlime. It has been 
somewhat wrought at this place. The beds are quite thin and slaty, 
and of a blue color. The texture is close and the grain very fine. In 
the bed of the Scioto a stone spotted with drab and blue is quarried a 
short distance below Middletown. It is in even beds of four to eight or 
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ten inches, and is very valuable for all uses. It is a part of the Water- 
lime. Stone of the same kind is found in Bogg’s Creek, two miles from 
the Scioto, on land of John Irwin. In Thompson township the Water- 
lime is seen on the farms of Simon Charles and Jonathan Fryman, a 
mile and a quarter west of the Scioto, at the road-crossing of Fulton 
Creek. It is in thin, blue beds, the same as at Cone’s mill, and has been 
used somewhat in cheap foundations. Bogg’s Creek, where it enters the 
Scioto, is on the Waterlime. 


GENERAL SECTION oF THE LIMESTONES OF DELAWARE COUNTY, WITH THEIR SUPPOSED _ 
EQUIVALENTS IN New York STATE. 








Ohio. Thickness in Feet. New York. 





Fissile, argillo-bitum’ous shale 30 Genesee (part). 
Very hard, heavy- bedded, 

pyritiferous, dark limestone | 4 to 9 
Blue, even-bedded, four to six 


inches, argillaceous — the 





10 
In central 
New York 


Tully limestone. 








“ Delaware stone” ..........008 35 1,000 Hamilton. (Sandstone in east- 
ern New York; limestone in 
western New York, and 
thinner.) 

Wanting ....ccccescecee cocces sonne cee] coseee soneeeeee 100 to 200 | Marcellus. 





POUS) 1... ..000 ceeceecne sense ove 


Bluish, often very fossilifer- Corniferous limestone. 


The Delaware beds (brachio- 98 
: 30 to 50 





ous, with corals, and bitu- | 
MINOUS.eeeencennonananen cee se eee ees 10 
Even but thin-bedded, cherty, 
harsh, cream-colored ......... 12 
Heavy-bedded, harsh, cream- Onondaga limestone. 
colored, sometimes vesicu- Ä 
LAY .neren snenannennonnnnnsnsnnnsn nenne 15 
Wanting ...eereunsrensenon seranennn nen] seeeeeces anne Schoharie grit. \ Only in east- 
Wanting. ...... sense descecaes ceceee! aussen soseesees Cocktail grit. ern N. Y. 
Conglomerate ......00seseee ernennen 2 to 3 Oriskany. 
Wanting .......cc000 sescccnee crcesscee| cocees seseseeee | sesseeeee senees Delthyris shaly limestone. 
Wanting ccccccececcccceccvces cosccseee| seeces coveceece | soosesecs evens Pentamerus limestone. 
Wate rr lime .......6. sesesece cseeeeees About 30 Waterlime. 





in county. 


The Drift.—Several interesting features pertaining to the Drift, proving 
the glacier origin of this deposit and all its features, were first noticed 
in Delaware county. A:lusion has already been made, under the head 
of Surface Features, to the valiey of the Scioto, and the contrast its upper 
part presents to its lower. Throughout the county generally the beds of 
all streams are deeply eroded in the underlying rock, although their 
banks are not constantly rocky. This fact is more and more evident to 
the observer in traveling from the north-western part of the county to 
the south-eastern. The north-western corner of the county, including 
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the townships of Thompson, Radnor, and the northern part of Scioto, 
has the features of the flat tract in north-western Ohio known as the 
Black Swamp. The banks of the Scioto are low (ten or fifteen feet), and 
consist of Drift, the rock rarely being known in its bed. The Drift ap- 
pears fresher and the surface is smoother than in the rest of the county. 
A short distance above Millville the banks begin to be rocky, the exca- 
vation beginning in the Waterlime, over which it has been running 
since it left the western part of Hardin county, but without making the 
slightest excavation, rarely revealing it in its bed by rapids. Within a 
mile from Millville the amount of erosion in the underlying rock in- 
creases to a remarkable extent, and at Sulphur Spring Station, about two 
miles below Millville, the erosion in the rock amounts to sixty or seventy 
feet. From there southward the rest of the Scioto valley is between 
high, rocky banks. This exemption from erosion in the upper waters of 
the Scioto can not be due to the harder nature of the rock there, because 
the Waterlime is much more rapidly worn out under such agencies than 
the Lower Corniferous, on which it enters at Sulphur Spring Station. 
The composition of the Drift about the headwaters of the Scioto is the 
same as about the lower portions of its course. It is in both cases a 
hard-pan deposit, made up of a mixture of gravel-stones, bowlders, and 
clay, rarely showing stratification or assortment—such a deposit as is, 
without much difference of opinion, attributed to the direct agency of 
glacier ice. The conclusion is inevitable that the lower portion of the 
Scioto has been at work digging its channel in the rock much longer 
than the upper portion. The slope is in both cases toward the south, at 
least that portion of it in Delaware county; and that agency, whatever 
it was, which served to make this change in the valley of the Scioto 
from no excavation to deep rock erosion, could not have been quiet, 
standing waters over one portion of the valley and not over the other, 
since such waters would have retired last from the lower part of the val- 
ley, and we should there expect less instead of more erosion. The only 
possible way to explain this phenomenon, in the light of plausible theo- 
ries, is to refer it to the operation of the last glacial epoch, or to the op- 
eration of a glacial epoch which projected the ice field only so far south 
as to cover the upper part of the Scioto valley, leaving the lower portion 
of the valley, which probably pre-existed, to serve as a drainage channel 
from the ice itself. Subsequently, when the ice withdrew, the upper 
tributaries were located in such places as the contour of the surface 
allowed or demanded. 

There are other evidences that the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and 
the northern part of Scioto were for a time under glacial ice, while the 
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rest of the county was uncovered, and suffered all the vicissitudes of sur- 
face erosion. The average thickness of the Drift in Radnor township, 
judging by the phenomena of wells and the height of the river banks, 
as well as from the rocky exposures, is about twenty feet. Toward the 
river, bowlders are common on the surface. In Thompson township the 
thickness seems also to be eighteen or twenty feet. In descending the 
Scioto along the right bank, after passing Fulton’s Creek, there is a 
noticeable thickening of the Drift, and two Drift terraces follow the 
river for a couple of miles with considerable distinctness. They are 
each about fifteen feet in height, the upper one sometimes reaching 
twenty feet, and are separated in many places by a flat belt of land, the 
surface level of the lower terrace. Below these jis the river flood-plain. 
This second, or upper river terrace, comes in apparently from the west, 
and appears just at the point where the rock begins to be excavated by 
the river. It makes the thickness of the drift about thirty or forty feet. 
After passing Millville and Sulphur Spring Station, the upper terrace 
disappears in a general slope to the river, and it cannot be identified at 
any point further south. This thickening of the Drift is in the form of 
a moraine ridge, which, passing west of Ostrander about a mile, is inter- 
sected by the Marysville pike a little west of the county line. From ite 
summit toward the west the descent is seventy-five or one hundred feet, 
when a flat is reached like that in the north-western part of Delaware 
county. This moraine has not been traced through Union county. The 
reader is referred to another chapter on the Drift in north-western Ohio 
by the writer for a full dissussion of this subject. 

A singular line of gravel knolls and short ridges pertaining to the 
glacier Drift crosses Radnor township, coming into the county from the 
north at Middletown (which is on the Scioto, in Marion county), and 
passing about a mile to the west of Delhi. It is traceable nearly to 
Millville. It is intersected by the gravel road about a mile north of 
Delhi. The road then follows it to Middletown, where it becomes lost 
from further obervation. This interesting series of ridges is not ar- 
ranged in a single, continuous line, but the separate ridges overlap each 
other, rising and falling at irregular intervals. Sometimes the line ap- 
pears double ; low places on one side are in some places made up by full 
deposits on the other. On either side the country is flat. The soil is of 
close clay, and the roads very muddy in rainy weather. The Delhi beds 
of the Lower Corniferous are exposed at a number of places in close 
proximity to these gravel knolls, proving the strike of the formation to 
be exactly coincident with this strip of gravelly land. Toward the east 
is the enduring Corniferous; toward the west, the easily disrupted Water- 
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lime. There is a general but very gentle slope to the west. The mate- 
tial in these ridges is stratified sand and gravel, which has been consid- 
erably used in constructing the gravel roads that intersect that part of 
the county. One of these sand and gravel deposits is opened for such 
purposes on the land of Mrs. Rachel Fleming, on the east side of the 
Scioto, near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, and shows the following alter- 
nation of parts: 


Section 1x Graven Bank, Sovtn Part or Rapxor Towssnir. 








1. Soll and bard-pan, 2 feet, 
2 Gravel and sand, siratiication confused or wanting. 
3. Handsome strata of sand obliquely atratifi 


The outward appearance and composition of this series of gravel ridges 
are the same as of those ridges well known in.the country as “hogs’- 
backs ” yet they are less prominent than som: others that have been de- 
scribed in north-western Ohio. (See Report on the Geology of Hardin 
county, also Report on Geology of Allen county.) Their long continu- 
ance and their more uniform height make them in some respects com- 
parable to those very long gravel ridges that have been described in 
north-western Ohio, and referred to the effect of glaciers crossing a num- 
ber of counties consecutively. Their real origin. however, is not that of 
terminal glacier moraines, but is the same as of those isolated gravel 
knolls known as “hogs’-backs.” Similar lines of gravelly, rolling land 
following and marking the boundary between two geological formations 
have been mentioned in reports on the geology of Crawford and of Mor- 
Tow counties. Such boundary lines, when between two formations of un- 
equal endurance under the glacier, would be the place where most fre- 
quently deep fissures in the ice would be produced by the efforts of the 
great sheet to adapt itself to the unevenness of its bed. In such’ fis- 
sures, and along such openings, running water would appear, and would 
most effectually carry away the transportable clayey portions of the 
Drift with which it might come in contact. During the prevalence of 
the ice, such washed and, perhaps, stratified Drift would be liable to a 
further transportation, but when the u...rgin of the glacier finally passed 
northward over any point on such bouncury line, the final effect of th 

20 
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water issuing from the ice at that point would be left undisturbed, and 
would be preserved to the present time. The obliqueness of the strati- 
fication, and the sudden changes in the kind and arrangement of mate- 
rial making up the strata, together with an occasional mass of unassorted 
glacier clay included in the stratified portions, not only indicate the 
force and direction of the torrents of water and an interrupted supply of 
Drift, but also the presence and agency of thick glacier ice at the time 
of deposition. 

‚ Wells and Springe —There are in the county a number of copious, 
strongly sulphurous springs, the best known of which are those at Dela- 
ware, and near Sulphur Spring Station. Besides these, others are found 
in various parts of the county, styled chalybeate, and others magnesian. 

The most frequented is that on the grounds of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware, whioh is strongly sulphurous. Of this, Prof. 
H. Mitchcll, in giving his analysis of the water, says, according to 
Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, 1848: 


“Of gaseous products, I find that one wine pint of the water, taken immediately 
from the spring, contains, of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 12 cubic inches; of carbonic 
acid gas, 3inches. Onc hundred grains of the deposit, which resulted from evapor- 
ating several gallons uf water, yielded, on analysis, of muriate of soda, 48 grains; of 
lime, 20 do.; sulph. magnesia, 16 do.; sulph. lime, 8 do.; carbonate of soda, 5 do.; 
total of the above, 97 grains. The above results show that these waters approach as 
nearly to the well-known waters of Aix-la-Chapelle and Harrowgate, as those do re- 
spectively to each other. They are directly deobstruent, and calculated to remove 
glandular enlargements, as well of the liver as of the other viscera. In cases of slow 
fever, disturbed state of the functions of digestion, or more confirmed dyspepsia, 
morbid secretions from the kidneys or bladder, gravel, or chronic eruptions on the 
skin, I can strongly recommend their use; and, though last, not least, their power of 
subduing general constitutional irritation, and quieting and restoring tone to the sys- 
tem when it has been necessary to have recourse to the frequent and long-continued 
action of calomel or other mercurial preparations, is, I am persuaded, of the greatest 
efficacy.”’ 


The sulphur springs at Delaware, located near the Ohio Female Wes- 
Teyan University, and on land of G. W. Little, are of the same general 
character. 

The same may be said of the very copious sulphur spring in the left 
bank of the Olentangy, on Mr. Wm. Case’s land, in the southern part of 
the county. This, however, presents the most copious natural flow of 
highly sulphurous water known in the county. 

The artesian sulphur spring at the Reform and Industrial School for 
Girls, at Lewis Center P. O., was formerly a place of much resort. This 
well was drilled in 1820. The water rises from the depth of about ninety 
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feet, at which a cavity was struck which let the augur drop two feet. A 
chemical examination of the water from this well is reported by Prof. 
E. S. Payne to show the following mineral substances: 


Sulphureted hydrogen gas, 


Carbonic acid gas, 
Chloride of magnesium, 
“ sodium, 
“ calcium, 
Sulph. magnesia, 


Sulph. lime, 

Oxide of iron, 
Carbonate of lime, 
Sulphuret of calcium, 
Iodine, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 52° Fah. 


A chalybeate spring on the same grounds shows, according to Prof. 


EK. S. Payne— 


Sulph. iron, 

Oxide of iron, 

Carb. acid gas, | 
Sulph. of magnesia, 
Chloride of calciam, 


Iodine, 

Carb. lime, 

Potassa, 

Sulph. lime, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 56° Fah. 


A so-called magnesian spring on the same grounds shows, by the game 


authority— 


Sulph. magnesia, 
Chloride calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 
Sulph. of lime, 
Earthy phosphates, 


Carb. of lime, 

Iodine (small), 

Potassa (small), 

Traces of organic matter, 
Carbonic acid gas. 


Temperature, 54° Fah. 


Another spring, near these, was found by Prof. Payne to afford the fol- 
lowing impurities. This is denominated a “saline chalybeate spring”: 


Sulph. lime, 

‘¢ magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 


Carbonate of lime, 
Traces of potassa, 
Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 55° Fah. 


A sulphur spring occurs also on John Phillips’s farm, one and a half 


miles south-west of Delhi. 


In the survey of the county the following observations made on the 
common wells were recorded. On the N. E. } section 4, Kingston, Mr. 
James E. Stark has a number of artesian wells, known as “springs”: 
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22/4 
Pale 
Owner's name. | Location. [32/3 ; 5 Through Remarks. 
32: 
EHE 
James Chambers ...| Sec. 2, Porter 
lip Eee] 25 |. 25 | Blue elay.. Good water. 
James Eckel: .| Ashley 18 1... 18 |... “ 
rd = | 17 |. 17 | Blue clay .. a 
James Brundage..... Marlborough.| 56 |... 56 | Blue clay and 
. : gravel ..........| 46 ft. of good water. 
6. W. Corbin.........| 8, Delaware...) 19 |... 19 | Brown hard- 
Pan and sand | Good water. 
Wm. Waldron ...... 8.E.cor.sec.2, 
Kingston 





Bee Bam) Good water, nearly 
20 ft. 
N.E. } sec. 4, 









Artesian; sulphury. 
Nearly soft water. 















In blue clay ....! No water. 
= 5 ft. water. 
Yellow clay, 

ft. Blue 

sand, and 

gravel . Good water, 





Berkshire .. aes] 


Toll-gate 1} 














miles E. of 
Delaware....| 28 |.....| 28|Brown and 
blue elay..... “ 
Nathan Miller .......| Lmile N.W.of 
Delaware ...| 21 | 10 | 31 | Clay and black 
slate Good water. 
J. Moorhead. 24 miles 8. of 
Stratford.) 11 | 15 | 26 | Clay and lime- 
stone... In the river bottoms 
slightly sulphur- 
ous. 
fl" ml 8/16 | 24 | Clay gravel, 
and rock ......! Inthe river bottoms 
| very slight sulphur 
le 8. of = 
W,P. Roy «seu 1 mile ol 
P. Ropp Bellepoint ..| 12 | 17 | 81| Brown cla 
sina wad and rock .....) Good water. 
i} .| mile ol 
fa ad Millyili 














Geo. MeCow 3 miles W. of 
Delaware .... 

Thomas Griffiths..... 3} miles W. of 
Delamare E 

John Baker...) 14miles®. W. 

BUBEN of Delhi.....| 174 23) 20 | Clay, sand,and 


rock 







Nicholas 7. Money| Th 
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° MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Lime and Building Stone—Beginning with the lowest in the geological 
series of the county, we find a close-grained, drab limestone. The beds, 
so far as seen in Delaware county, are usually less than six inches in 
thickness, yet at one place, near the north line of the county, it is 
taken from below the water of the Scioto in beds of six to ten inches. 
Although this stone is rather hard and close-grained, it is also apt to 
be brittle, and in its undisturbed bedding to be checked into small angu- | 
lar pieces. It occupies low, sheltered places, owing to a tendency to be 
destroyed by the elements. It is easily disrupted, even by the use of 
the crowbar or pick, and seldom needs blasting. These qualities render 
it a poor stone for construction, and it is seldom used except for quick- 
lime. When it has not been bleached, and weakened by long exposure 
to the elements, it makes a lime nearly as strong as any that can be 
burned in Delaware county, and much whiter than that made from the 
Hamilton or the Corniferous. Near Mrs. Evans’s kiln, where it has 
been used in conjunction with the Corniferous, it is distinguished as 
the “white stone” by the workmen, from the whiteness of the quick- 
lime it affords. 

The Oriskany, which succeeds to the Waterlime, has no economical 
value whatever. In some parts of the State it is a very pure, silicious 
sandstone, in heavy beds, but in Delaware county is conglomeratic with 
Waterlime pebbles, and it graduates upward into the lower member of 
the Lower Corniferous, the supposed equivalent of the Onondaga lime- 
stone of New York State. 

The remainder of the Devonian limestones constitute a group which 
are noted for their various economical uses. The heavy, buff limestone 
overlying the Oriskany is rather coarse-grained and rough to the touch, 
but lies in heavy layers of uniform thickness and texture. Its color is 
pleasant and cheerful, especially when dressed under the hammer and 
laid in the wall. It is sometimes vesicular or cherty, when its value as 
a building material is considerably less; yet in all cases it answers well 
for any heavy stone-work, as bridge piers and abutments, aqueducts, and 
all foundations. In some parts of the State this member of the Cornif- 
erous is extensively wrought, and sawn into handsome blocks for stone 
fronts. Ample facilities are afforded along the Scioto river, at a great 
many places, for the working of this stone. Its value as a building ma- 
terial and the accessibility of its layers, render it a little surprising 
that no opening worthy the name of a quarry has been made in it within 
the limits of Delaware county. As a cut-stone it ranks next to the 
Berea grit in its best estate, which is found in the eastern part of the 
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county, and where once introduced into the markets of the county, par- 
ticularly in the western portions, it would draw custom from a wide 
range of country west and north, where no good cut-stone can be found. 
The little quarry of Rev. C. H. Perkins, in Radnor township, which 
furnished the stone placed in the abutments of the bridge over the 
Scioto near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, is the only opening in these 
beds within the county, and does not show the best qualities of the stone. 
Some of the most favorable points for quarries in this limestone are near 
the south county l'ne, in the banks of the Scioto, or in some of its tribu- 
taries. The banks of Mill Creek at Bellepoint, and also for a couple of 
miles above, are almost equally favorable. 

The next member of the Lower Corniferous is that described as thin- 
bedded, cherty, buff limestone, and differs but little from the last. Owing 
to the thinness of the bedding it is only useful for quicklime, of which 
it makes a quality very similar to the heavier beds below. . 

The bluish limestone next overlying is not constant in its characters ; 
indeed, in some sections, covering the same horizon, it was found want- 
ing. In its place may sometimes be seen a few feet of very fossiliferous, 
bituminous limestone. The blue color is believed to be due to the more 
even dissemination of bituminous matter through the entire rock, in- 
stead of its preservation in fossil forms. When the bitumen is present 
in considerable quantity, the black films and thin, irregular scales that 
disfigure and destroy the rock for building purposes, do not materially 
injure it for making quicklime. ‘They readily volatilize in the kiln, but 
the fresh lime is of a little darker color. When this member is not 
highly coralline and bituminous it makes a very firm and useful stone 
for all uses in walls and foundations. The quarry of Mrs. Evans, about 
a fourth of a mile below Millville, is in this stone. 

It is to the “Delhi stone,” however, that the county is indebted for 
the greatest quantity of quicklime. These beds lie immediately over 
the “bluish stone” last mentioned. The layers are generally not oyer 
three or four inches in thickness. They are rather hard and crystalline. 
They are often crinoidal and very fossiliferous. The color is rather light, 
and the lime made is heavy and strong. It contains very little sediment 
that cannot slack, and brings the best price in the markets; yet it is 
not so white as that made from the Waterlime, nor is the stone so easily 
burned as the upper part of the Niagara limestone. In the absence of 
a better quality of stone for walls and common foundations, this lime- 
stone is very commonly employed, but the irregularity of its bedding 
and the thinness of its layers will effectually prevent its use in heavy 
stone-work. In deep quarrying the bedding would become thicker and 
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the variations of color and texture due to its fossils and crystalline ten- 
dency might make it take rank as a handsome marble. The lime burned 
from the various quarries about Delhi is from this stone. Yet the quarry 
of Mr. P. Jones exposes also the upper part of the bluish limestone last 
mentioned. 

Overlying the Delhi beds is the well-known “blue limestone” of Del- 
aware county, extensively quarried and used for building at Delaware. 
This is a hard and crystalline stone, variously interspersed with bitumi- 
nous and argillaceous matter. When these impurities are wanting the 
bedding is usually about six inches in thickness, but may reach ten or 
twelve. When they are abundant the bedding becomes slaty, and the 
stone is much injured for purposes of building. These argillaceous lay- 
ers which part the bedding soon succumb to the weather, and cause the 
calcareous layers to chip out or to break by superincumbent pressure 
of the wall. Numerous instances of such defective masonry could be 
pointed out in the city of Delaware, showing the ‘treacherous character 
of much of this blue stone. Stone-cutters will be at no pains to remove 
such shaly matter from the stone, but rather prefer to leave it, even to 
the damage of important buildings, since it gives them less labor to cut. 
The effect of the elements is much greater on this stone when it is 
placed on edge in the wall, instead of being laid as it was deposited by 
nature in the quarry. The beds of sedimentation ought always to be 
laid horizontally instead of perpendicularly. Although this stone is 
very firm and crystalline in its best estate, it is yet susceptible of being 
cut into all useful forms for sills, caps, keystones, and water-tables, and 
is largely used both at Sandusky and Delaware for these purposes. Its 
dark color makes it specially adapted to foundations, where a light-colored 
superstructure is intended and to all Gothic architecture. For lime it 
is very little used,owing to the difficulty of calcination, compared to 
other accessible limestones, and the heavy sediment of argillaceous mat- 
ter that will not slack. Yet the lime it makes, although rather dark- 
colored, is said to be very strong and hot. 

The following statistics in reference to the burning of lime, compared 
with similar statistics given in reports on Sandusky and Crawford coun- 
ties, will convey an idea of the comparative value of different formations 
in north-western Ohio for the manufacture of quicklime, and the utility 
of the close ar draw kiln used in some places : 
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STATISTICS. 











E 5 
52 | © 
Owner’s Name. Situation. Formation. | %2 Ich 2 
ga nO | "5 ad 
58 <4) £35 
Philip Jones............ Corniferous..| 24 67 1bs.* 
Wm. P. Jones ......... 24 Unknown. 
Samuel Perry ......... “ 24 | BZ. leere: bs. 
- ) 
G. W. Corbin f.........! Delaware “ 44-9 Unknown. 
Richard Colvin ........ Bellepoint ‘¢ | 3 | 6O |... 71 to 72? 
Margaret Evans ...... Millville “ woe] 28 | 48 Seerescıe 71? 
S. Marshall ............ N. E. }, sec. 14, 
Spencer, Allen 
Waterlime 2 70? 
James Lilly ............ 
Wert county ... “ | 2 60 
B. Bohnert & Co...... Sec. 8, Union tp., 
“ 23 70 to 71 
Thompson & Brown | Mill Creek, Union 
o Corniferous..| 24 Unknown. 








Quicklime sells generally at eighteen cents per bushel at the kiln, but 
sometimes at twentycents. The lime of the Delhi beds is of a brownish- 
white color, with darker spots and specks. The annual average product 
of the quarries of Philip Jones, Wm. P. Jones, and Samuel Perry, near 
Delhi, aggregates 11,420 bushels. The kilns of Mr. Corbin, at Delaware, 
consume much more wood per one hundred bushels than any other in 
the county—indeed, more than any in north-western Ohio. They are of 
very large capacity, and usually are not entirely filled. The kilns of Mr. 
Colvin are also pronounced ill-shaped by Mr. Schmidt, who has run them 
for several years. There are no kilns in the county made on the latest 
improved plan. No progress whatever is exhibited in the methods em- 
ployed. They are the same as the methods adopted by the earliest man- 
ufacturers, and should give place to the improved methods of some of the 
late patents. 

The uses of the Huron Shale.—The only known use that can be made of 
the Huron shale, with strong probabilities of success and profit, is in the 
manufacture of hydraulic or water cement. The manufacture of petro- 
leum, illuminating gas, and of roofing-slate, has, in each case, proved 
profitless. Some have employed it as a material for roads, but it is found 





* Result of many trials. 
t Hauls stone from John Spero’s quarry, on the Scioto. 
t Kiln holds 400 bushels. The fire passes through a volume of fourteen feet height 


of stone. 
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to soon pulverize and to disappear as dust, or to pass off by the action of 
drainage water. With an occasional renewal, it may be used in that 
way. A successful enterprise in the manufacture of hydraulic lime fr“m 
the lower portion of the black slate is in operation at Defiance, Ohio. It 
is known as the Auglaize cement, and promises to become a rival of those 
cements known in the principal markets of the country. 

The shale which overlies the black slate is very similar to the Olen- 
tangy shale immediately below it. They are both worthy of being tested 
thoroughly as fire-clay, or for the manufacture of a light-colored pottery, 
or “Milwaukee brick.” 


THE WAVERLY SANDSTONE. 


Of the sandstone which comes next in the series very little need be 
said. Its excellences are well known, and have been attested by the ex- 
perience of builders throughout the country during the last forty years. 
It is the same (geologically) as the famous Berea sandstone, and is in- 
cluded within the Carboniferous rocks. Yet it has been observed to be- 
come much finer-grained and better adapted to bases for monuments, for 
grindstones and whetstones, and for ornamental architecture, in the cen- 
tral counties of the State, than in counties further north. It is now be- 
ing extensively used in the construction of bridges and culverts for the 
new railroads in the eastern part of the county. Since the great con- 
flagration at Chicago, sandstone is being more frequently employed for 
walls of buildings than ever before. 

Brick and Tile—The surface of the Drift clay is employed in the man- 
ufacture of these articles by the following establishments : 


James E. Robinson, Ashley .............ccc00 ces cceceee: seecacses aseveccee coecee ceases Brick. 
Wm. Robinson, Olive Green............ 200000 ceceas cccecvees sonne nenne cossecees anne “ 
John Knox, Trenton township...... ......... ssccscsse snnnen one onsenonen sunnenenn secees “ 
Jacob Williams, Harlem township ......... ..cssces ccscsccee sennnnnnn sans snseeeees “ 
— —— Rich, ML nnnanneun conceceee coneeeee secsesees senses coeesees “ 
Eli Downing, ‘0 paonannun sensnanen annennnen soseeaeee nentennn seetes “ 
Abram Springer, Delaware, ...... zus sesson sense sonnnnnnn coceee ce conse sonnen snnann “ 
Joseph Haas, 66 enkeen cucecccee sosences tansesece cestecees nnnnannnne eaneees “ 
Frank Curley ME gnnosnnnnsun sanssn ences cesses cesses ce rnen sonsen nassen conees “ 
Geo. Sherrer, ME nnnennnen cccecs sos teceereee cecces seeees nen sanene Tile and brick. 
James E. Robinson, Eden (last year) ......... ccccessss sssces see cose coscee seeeeeees “6 
Swan Roloson, 14 miles S. W. of Stratford ........ cusere cesses sonen concen cesece ses “ 
Wm. H. Edmonds, 1 mile west of Powell...... ...... ....cssce cesses soeeee sonanncen “ 


Arthur Robinson, 34 miles west of Millville ......... su. 200000 000 000000000 cossoeese Tile. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF VAN WERT COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies on the Indiana border, three other counties interven- 
ing between it and the State of Michigan. Allen and Putnam counties 
lie east, and Mercer south. Paulding county joins it on the nérth. It 
contains 258,592 acres, of which 51,142 are denominated arable or plow 
land, 21,042 meadow or pasture land, and 186,408 uncultivated or wood 
land. The average value per acre is $11.15, or, including buildings, 
$11.87. The county forms nearly a square. It has a projection in the 
middle of the east side including half a town. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage consists in a number of gentle, small streams 
that flow north-easterly, joining the Auglaize River in Putnam and 
Paulding counties. There are several large, uncultivated prairies, or 
marshes, which are subject to inundation in spring time. These give 
rise to some of these small drainage streams. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


By saying the county is flat the general character of the surface is ex- 
pressed. It lies in the Black Swamp, the features of which have been 
already described in reports on other counties, and in a former chapter 
devoted to the Drift in north-western Ohio. In the south-west corner 
this county is crossed by the St. Mary’s River, which brings into that 
part of the county a few miles of the more undulating surface charac- 
terizing the St. Mary's ridge. Through the center of the county, in a 
north-west and south-east course, runs the gravelly Van Wert ridge. 
North of this ridge there is no variety of surface whatever. There is a 
gentle, very regular descent, sometimes hardly enough to sufliciently 
drain the land for easy agriculture, from this ridge to the north line of 
the county, and beyond to the Auglaize River. 
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The following points of elevation above Lake Erie are obtained from 
the surveys and profile of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad. It will be remembered that Lake Erie is 565 feet above the 
ocean : 


Delphos ...... ....csces sececcsce ssccvcses anunnnnnn cascecece socces snanne nennen seeees 9008 annnnnene 211 
Middlepoint ......... senensnee sonenunen coves sevens con nen nunnannnn coenes sanann snnuen ananan seeees 211 
Van Wert ......00.. seen cecces ssonenunn sunnnnunn annnannen sonnan onanen aunnnnann sunnen sunsnanne ons 213 
CONVOY ...cc. sauren nenne cocees snnnnnnnn conven cosseeees sauces secceceen soesee sescas cesses seeseeees 218 
Dixon ...... 2.2.00 ceceee 000000 concee coves sennnannu seees seeeee erases coseee sannen senses seston conees 225 


The following elevations were derived by aneroid barometer, making 
connection with the above railroad elevations : 


Feet. 

Jennings’s Prairie ......... oossasuss coceee coveveece sununnnnn sevecces senses srssesces seseeeess 256 
8. W. }, sec. 31, Union township, on the ridge............-.esce cesses seceee coeees 183 
Section 24, Tully, on the Van Wert ridge . ............. csesceces cesses nunnenunn ons 178 
“ “ “ _bench ......eueser sannonene annnonnen snnnnnnen nunnnnnen onenaners 188 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is clayey, and is in need of artificial drainage. 
The farms that are located on the Van Wert ridge have a greatcr market 
valuation than any others in the county. The whole county was origin- 
ally densely forest-covered, with the exception of the marshes, called 
prairies, in Jennings, Willshire, Liberty, Harrison, and Tully townships. 

In the survey of the county the following species of trees were seen grow- 
ing native: 


Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... eusossoer cosscssee oes snnnnnnnn cee annnnnen sossesees Ait. 
Quercus alba—White Oak. ........ cccccsses ssvcevere soscncees sossceces unsern nennen L. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple......... .scsscse ccsscecssccconscsces socsee snunne Wang. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore .........0- csesssces coe sannennen cosssces enseecess L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory.......... ....ccsescsssccees sosseoes sestences seeees Nutt. 
Fraxinus Americana— White Ash ......... csscscsss sscesesce nnnoneon sovees euere L. 
Cornus florida—Flowering Dogwood...........cccsssses sun sssees socses sonsnnern L 
Ulmus Americana— American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd)...........sscseeee L. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly ASD ............cccscsecesceecscersseees Mill. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak........ | seacaavas soccececs ceacecces cnesecece sovsseces annene L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata— Blue Ash......... sssssees onensenen onnnnnnnn cossseens Michx. 
Amelanchier Canadensis—June Berry......... ccccsccss cesses seseesees Torr and Gray. 
Crataegus coccinea—Thormn .......0. cssessses cosesscee sonseseee cevseesee sosecs secees L. 
Quercus Prinus—Swamp White Oak......... ccccccces sssscese svccesencvesssess L. 
Gleditschia triacanthos —TToney Locus8t.........sccsscosees sossscees nnenn sonen L. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech ......... .cccccees sesseceed conseeees coceeeens Mich. 
Juglans nigra— Black Walnut......... cccsccoee cosces seccesees cesencces escees nenn L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Tron wood ......... ccscosces cevcescee socecssesossoseesens ernennen Willd. 
Salix nigra— Black Willow......... .ccccsces cccceccee sossseuce sesscuece nennen nennen Marsh. 


Morus rubra—Mulberry.......... cccssesecoscee saronn sannnnnen ssccee sscese oo ooeceeeee L. 
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Tilia Americana— Basswood ......... sessssess coccecces cossesses sunnunnenunsnenenone L. 
Populus monilifera—Cotton wood .......0. ccssceces cosesceee secesees Laeceeeeveces Ait. 
7Esculus glabra—Buckeye ......... sccccccs seoscsces coacscees concee se aneeceees cence Willd. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak......... cscsscss coveecees coscesces sesescecs covees Michx. 
Populus grandidentata—Large-toothed Aspen........... ssscssces cocees coeees Michx. 
Prunus Americana—Plum........ ccccessce cosccecee coseae covees coeeesece nennen Marsh. 
Acer rubrum—Swamp Maple............ cssscccos ccccecsce coscesese sonsescs samen L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ..............05 ccsses cseses nennnnenn sononnnenen Lam. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis— Kentucky Coffee Bean...... ...... css. cr... Lam. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry........ N teseecees erevenes  seeeneees seceeeees cesses Ehr. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ......... cccsscces cosscssee soncseeee ove Micbx. 
Rhus glabra—Sumach ......... cccccsscesesees coseee snannn cosves snnnnnnen snnann covneees L. 
Crateegus tomentosa—Black Thorn......... ssccscecssesces ononnunen sonnannen sonen L. 
Populus balsamifera—Balm of Gilead ......... ccccesos cooereces sovececee sonne L. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak .......0. cccsccecs ccoecceee snnnnennn soneeseee sonsnnnnn ave DuRoi. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut. [Seen only on the Van Wert ridge]... L. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw ..........00 cssccsves cesverees cececnscsensseenceee sonsesass Dunal. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county belong to the Upper Silurian. The upper 
member of the Niagara, the equivalent of the Guelph of Canada, or of 
the Racine limestone of the West, is the lowest in outcrop in the county. 
It underlies a tract of uncertain limit in the south-western part of the 
county, and is exposed in the St. Mary’s River, at Willshire. Over this 
lies the Waterlime, belonging to the Lower Helderberg. 

The former is a porous, magnesian limestone, of rather repulsive aspect, 
its naturally licht color being generally stained with iron-rust. In quar- 
rying it shows a blue color. It lies in thin beds of three to five inches, 
occupying usually the protected and most retired points of outcrop, owing 
to the rapidity with which it disintegrates under the forces of nature. 

The latter is, in Van Wert county, very similar in general appearance, 
but it has different fossils, and is harder. It is less porous. It has a 
drab color, but the color is lighter in Van Wert county, and in counties 
further north, than it is in Allen and Hardin counties, where it is often 
blue, or even becomes so bituminous as to be black and slaty. Its most 
slaty character is seen in Wyandot county. In Van Wert county, and 
also in Putnam, it is not slaty, or very rarely so, and shows very little 
bituminous matter. It burns toa very white lime in the township of 
Union, where there is a surface exposure, but in Washington township, 
near Delphos, it is thinner bedded and more bituminous, the lime also 
becoming darker. 

Niagara Limestone.—The only exposure of this stone known within the 
county is at Willshire, in the bed of the St. Mary’s River, and in a small 
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ravine tributary to it at the same place. It is here porous and some- 
what fossiliferous, in beds of about three inches. It has been wrought 
to a limited extent on the land of Mrs. Ann Ramsey for quicklime and 
common foundations. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone underlies the remainder of the county ; 
but affords but few known exposures. It is burned for quicklime at 
Streughn, by James Lilly, and was formerly also quarried at the same 
place by Samuel Kessler. The stone here is the same as that seen in 
Union township, where it is also quarried and calcined on an extensive 

scale by B. Bohnert & Co. It is of a light color, with a little tendency to 
a drab, porous and fossiliferous. It makes a beautiful white lime, the 
average weight of which is said by the owners to be sixty pounds per 
bushel. It burns easily and cheaply, and sells for twenty-five cents.per 
bushel. At Streughn it rises to within four feet of the surface, and is 
overlain by hard-pan Drift. Glacier marks immediately below the Drift 
Fum north, 15° E., by pocket compass. The section at Streughn is as 
follows: 


SECTION IN THE WATERLIME AT STREUGHN. 


“ 2. “Gray stone,” i. e., spotted, drab, porous and compact; the 
porous parts of a lighter color and show no bituminous mat- 
ter, glistening and crystalline; not difficult to quarry; beds 
two to four inches......... ccsscesececees sonennnnn onananunn sesseeces seseceses 5 
“8. “Black stone,” i. e., bituminous; but the bituminous matter 
is evenly disseminated through the whole, so as to color it 
uniformly; slightly porous; without visible fossils; harsh to 
the touch; heavier and in heavier beds than No. 2; seen... 2 “ 


Total ...0....0 ccccccces acccccces snnnannen tessevccs covcccece cevcveces cecascacs 7 


Both these members make an excelient white lime. The stone has 
MA wach the aspect of the Framont stone, in Sandusky county, but it is not 
SC hard nor so close-grained. The fossils seen are principally a small 
8h el resembling Leperditia alta. But there are also one or two species of 

®-achiopods, commonly seen in this formation; yet the lithological char- 
<< ters of No. 2 are not those common to the Waterlime. It is with some 
Ai ficulty distinguished from the Niagara. This outcrop cccurs in a very 
at and monotonous tract of country, but the upward swell in the rock 
Surface produces a slight elevation in the surface of the Drift. The ex- 
}owure is not due to erosion, as that of a stream, but is in the open plains, 
"md is owing to the unusual thinness of the Drift. 
The Waterlime is seen again in N. E. } section 14, Spencer, Allen 
<Ounty, where Mr. 8. Marshall owns aquarry. This is located in the bed 
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of a little stream (Jennings’s Creek), and shows the usual features of the 
formation. It is thin-bedded, but rather close-grained and hard, in wavy 
bedding, showing some bituminous deposits. This lime is very much 
darker than that at Streughn, but averages seventy pounds per bushel, 
selling at the same price. It resembles the quicklime from the same 
formation made at Lima, in Allen county. The bottom of this creek is 
rocky for a mile and a quarter. The stone occurs on the land of Joseph 
Feierbach, F. W. Courts, and Mat. Boche. 

At Delphos, S. W. + section 24, Washington, the Waterlime has for- 
merly been taken from the bed of Jennings’s Creek, and burned for quick- 
lime by L. G. Roebuch. The stone is rather rough, and in thick, some- 
what cavernous beds, with considerable calcite. Thinner beds also occur. 

In Union township (N. W. } section 8) the quarry of B. Bohnert & 
Co. is in a gentle anticlinal in the Waterlime, or in that member of the 
Lower Silurian which is quarried at Streughn. It may be some other 
member of the Lower Helderberg. The exposure is not sufficient in the 
county to identify, without doubt, its horizon. It is hard, light-drab, yet 
often porous, in beds of two to six inches, which run irregularly and 
break into angular pieces of all sizes. Although its color is a light drab, 
yet it has some spots almost a cream-color. It is occasionally variegated 
somewhat with blue, and looks then very much like Niagara. No fossils 
are visible except a fine Favosites coral, a small Orthoceras, Atrypa sul- 
cata, and Leperditia alta. (?) It shows about eight feet. 

At the quarry the surface of the rock is not glaciated. The soil is not 
more than eighteen inches, and of a black color, and the Drift is almost 
wanting. The rock is rounded and smoothed rather by the slow action 
of water and air than by ice. . 

A gray, close-grained limestone, that in hand-samples takes a good 
polish, is met also on the land of Thomas P. Johnson, 8. W. 4, section 17, 
Union, in surface exposure. It is in the Waterlime. On the N. W. }, 
section 4, Ridge, on the land of the heirs of Wm. Palmer, stone was 
struck in digging a ditch. It is a drab-gray, crystalline Waterlime, in 
beds of four to six inches, or perhaps thicker. It has not been opened to 
any extent. 

The Drift.—The only exception to the generally unstratified and unas- 
sorted composition of the Drift in Van Wert county, is seen in the Van 
Wert ridge, which crosses the county through Tully, Pleasant, Ridge, 
and Washington townships. The cities of Van Wert and Delphos are 
situated on it. It consists generally of gravel and sand, in varied and 
oblique stratification. In a few places it has been penetrated to the 
depth of over thirty feet without meeting much gravel. In those cases 
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it contains the common hard-pan Drift only, the same as that which pre- 
vails on either side of the ridge. This occurs in some wells at Van 
Wert. Water of excellent quality for domestic use is almost invariably 
found in penetrating the gravel of the ridge, and occasionally an artesian 
well is obtained, having a depth of but few feet. Such are usually on 
the northward slope. The underlying hard-pan clay being impervious 
to water, and the ridge lying in a slight depression of its surface, the 
water of surface drainage naturally gathers in the trough, and is held as 
in a reservoir by the gravel, by which it is also filtered and cleansed from 
impurities injurious to health, while it is apt to take up the salts of the 
protoxide of ‘iron. Capillary attraction also serves to hold the water 
within the gravel, thus preventing it from completely draining off at 
the low places, or into the streams that intersect it. If wells find no 
water in this gravel, they are necessarily sunk below the hard-pan ; and 
at Van Wert a second water-bearing stratum of sand and gravel is found 
lying on the bed-rock. From this a number of artesian wells are derived. 
Their head and source must be several miles further south, the descent 
being to the north, and the county being very flat. The confining stra- 
tum is the hard-pan Drift. In west Delphos wells are shallow. Some 
are in gravel, probably penetrating the Van Wert ridge. Such are eleven 
or twelve feet deep. Others are fifteen to eightcen feet, striking the 
rock. At Middlepoint, and southward, in Washington and Jennings 
townships, wells are twenty to twenty-five feet deep, frequently going to 
the rock. At Van Wert, in the central part of the city, some of the cel- 
lars which are dug in the gravel of the ridge have springs of good water. 
One man walled his well by inserting two flour barrels. The following 
is a record of a well drilled by the city corporation, at Van Wert, reported 
by Mayor Geo. C. Wells: 


Soil ......... coccccsee cosvencce sonsecces covseuces coecceess sansanenn oeseesece aunsnnane eeceeses 13 ft 
Subsoil ...... enroneos csccvcce: coves covscence annnnnene sannnnune snnununen sannen snnnen snnern 23 
Yellowish-brown clay ; traces of iron and sand ......... sen onnenenen anne 1 “ 
Dark, bluish-gray sand ...... .ssssscse seonensannen snnnnennn snnanuunsonsnnnnn Sonsnersn 2 * 
Sky-blue clay, little or no stone, including two inches of gravelly 

hard- ~PON cece cccsee coscsees ecsceces cocees aenananen acces coveeseee ceeges nennen seen one 5 
Bowlders and gravel, with water which rose to within fifteen or 

eighteen inches of the surface ..........0.0.sceces snonsnnen snnanensn cocecesaens 9 “ 
Limestone ......... zuusosone sonnanune sesnnunnnensnenne nnsnnanen sonsannen seeses nennen cececs 1 “ 
Waxy, light-blue clay ............... cesses covces sonnnnnen nassen cesneenes costes nennen 5 
Crystalline, compact or slightly porous, dark-drab limestone, ap- 

pearing a little granular 20.00.00. .cccecces scscceeee snnnnnnen sovececen covses neuen 2 “ 
Fine-grained drab waterlime, very hard drilling ..........ccccces cossseees 28 


Blue clay, very waxy; light blue......... cccccccecsccscces coveereee sonen senses 6 “ 
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Limestone, about ...... cece csoncesee covsceecs seseececs seeses ‘seeees aununs sornansan cos 1 foot. 
Blue clay, rather COarse ......... ernennen cesveccee sonnannen sesvesees senses cesses ees 9 feet. 
Total depth ...... su... ssesescscses coscecece cesses sevces snnnen sonne seceve ces 103 “ 


(Rock not entered again.) 


Wells in the southeast part of Tully are eighteen to twenty feet. At 
Van Wert natural springs occur along the south side of the ridge, This 
is the first exception known to the observed location of such springs in 
the “Spring Row,” as in other counties, which is on the north side of 
the ridge. There are some others at Van Wert on the north side also. 
On Mr. E. R. Wells’s farm, four miles west of Van Wert, is red soil, 
charged with protoxide of iron, and other evidences of extinct springs, 
on the north slope of the ridge. In all deep wells (. e., those that pass 
through the blue clay) at Van Wert, the water rises nearly or quite to 
the surface, and considerable effort has been put forth to secure such 
constant flow at various places in the city, although the shallow wells 
are unfailing and easily obtained. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING POSITION OF ARTESIAN WELLS AT VAN WERT, WITH RESPECT TO THE 
Van Wert RIpGE. 





6 
© 
7 
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These artesian wells which rise from the water-bearing gravel below 
the Drift clay, together with others in different parts of the county, prove 
the Drift to be about 40 feet thick in Van Wert county. 

The Van Wert ridge is sometimes double. Such an instance may be 
- seen north from Streughn. The first one lies within half a mile of that 
village, but the principal ridge road is half a mile further north, located 
on the second ridge. Both rise abruptly from the adjoining flat land, 
having descent in both directions. They seem to be perfectly identical 
in form and composition, although the former can only be traced two or 
three miles toward the west, when, turning a little more to the south, it 
slowly sinks away and disappears in the general Drift. A similar gravel 
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ridge was noticed running north-west and south-east about half a mile 
in sections 21 and 22, Union township, nearly parallel with the main 
gravel ridge, separated from it about three miles, and on the Lake Erie 
side. It is not known how far this might be traced. In section 24, Tully 
township, the ridge on which the road from Van Wert is located runs 
out, or sinks away. The road then crosses a narrow belt of clay land 
and ascends, within a quarter of a mile, another ridge lying further 
north, which determines the location of the road further west. In seo- 
tion 14, Tully township, the Van Wert ridge runs along the inner side 
of another ridge or bench in the general surface, its summit being ten 
feet lower than that of the bench. They are separated a quarter toa 
half mile. This bench consists of the common hard-pan clay of the 
country, and shows no descent toward the south. Further south-east it 
passes through Convoy, the Van Wert ridge running about a mile fur- 
ther north-east, and through sections 17, 18, 22, and 23 in Pleasant town- 
ship, beyond which place it has not been identified. This bench rises 
about five or six feet above the level land to the north, in Pleasant town- 
ship, about ten feet in Tully township, south of the Bear Swamp, and 
thirty feet at New Haven, Indiana, to which place it may be followed, 
the “ridge road” between Van: Wert and Fort Wayne passing several 
times, between those two cities, from the Van Wert ridge to the bench, 
and vice versa. The Van Wert ridge crosses the Maumee about three 
miles below Fort Wayne, where it is known as the Irish ridge, and for 
about a mile a road runs on it. The country there, however, being 
densely wooded, its location is unknown for several miles, although it 
has been followed about six miles east from New Haven. 

Glacier marks were observed within the county at but one point. At 
Streughn they occur on the Waterlime (?) running north 15° east. 

Wells and Springs.—Besides the foregoing observations on the phenom- 
ena of wells and springs in Van Wert county, the following minutes 
were taken. This list will afford a pretty reliable basis on which to 
predicate the thickness of the Drift in the county, since the water-bear- 
ing stratum, when not in the Van Wert Ridge, is generally that last 
member of the Drift, consisting of gravel and stones, which well-drillers 
often denominate hard-pan, especially if cemented along its upper sur- 
face by lime, and which, when so cemented, is often mistaken for the 
bedded rock itself. 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


. The rocks of the county hold no minerals of economical value. They 
can only be used for quicklime and for ordinary foundations. The wealth 
of the county will always be largely agricultural. The soil is very fertile 
and enduring, but is rather heavy and wet for the quick growth of crops. 
The farms of the county are undergoing more or less thorough artificial 
drainage, and will be valuable in a corresponding ratio. The heavy 
forest with which the surface is largely covered is an important item of 
wealth, which, although retarding the opening of farms and the occu- 
pancy of the county, is yet destined to be of great benefit to the county. 
Extensive stave manufactories are established at Van Wert and Delphos. 

Lime. —The lime-kilns at Streughn and on section 8, Union township, 
are the only important establishments-of the kind in the county. They 
are of the old style, and have to be emptied after burning before filling 
again. At Streughn two cords of wood burn sufficiently one hundred 
bushels of lime, requiring forty-five hours, at the cost of two dollars per 
cord. Lime sells at twenty-five cents per bushel. Most of it goes to Fort 
Wayne, and thence is shipped throughout Indiana. Stone at the quarry 
brings $1.50 per perch. These kilns are worked by William Wehrs. 
Two constant draw-kilns were formerly run at the same place by Mr. J. 
E. Noble, consuming one and a half cords of wood per one hundred bushels. 

Messrs. Bohnert & Co., in Union township, ship lime, via Convoy, to 
Van Wert, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, at twenty cents per bushel, whole- 
sale. It retails at thirty cents per bushel. There are six kilns here of 
the common kind, burning two and a half cords of mixed wood per one 
hundred bushels of lime, at $1.50 per cord. From the kilns a wooden 
railroad conveys the lime about six miles to the station at Convoy. 

Brick and Tüe—The Drift clay of the county is well fitted for the 
manufacture of red brick and tile, and the following list embraces all 
known establishments of this kind: | 


Joseph Fetter, Delphoß......... ssssesace cecsecces sen onnunnnne ennennen « evsesee seseeeecs Brick. 
Hummel & Metzker ............c00 ssscoccs ssscscces onannunne sunnunnue sossescnscoscs seeces e 
Steinmetz Brothers, three miles north-west of Delphoß........... se. ..... ~~ «= 
Samuel Norris, Van Wert:......0..sssssses socececes sseee consesene soveesees Brick and tile. 
Thomas Lahue, ML Naveeesee socsencse ununen cesses sevens coseee ssnnsnsnn soeees seees Brick. 
Amos Price, ME hates sovecesoe sorececes sansnnuen secscenes snusen sansen secees . 


Tucker Brothers ...... ......00. ccsccecce sonnonunn coscoscce vonnen use sanann ences snennanen ves Tile.. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF UNION COUNTY. 





SITUATION AND AREA. 


Union county lies next west of Delaware, which is the most central 
countyin the State. It embraces 272,318 acres, of which 72,770 are arable 
or plow land, 67,670 meadow or pasture land, and 131,873 uncultivated or 
woodland (see “abstract of the valuation of taxable real estate of Ohio,” 
in the the year 1870, by the Auditor of State, James H. Godman.) 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage all passes into the Scioto valley, by streams 
which flow with gentle current in a south-easte ‘ly direction. They rise 
in the Logan county Corniferous area, a region of very rough or hilly 
surface, rising several hundred feet above the surrounding Waterlime 
flats, and toward the south-east enter upon another area of Corniferous, 
which, although presenting different sur‘ace features, yet is not so broken 
as the Logan county area. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in direction and alternation in these 
streams. The principal valleys have a slope to the east or south-east, 
toward the Scioto, the valley of which is excavated over a hundred feet 
in the bed rock, in Delaware eounty. Toone who has closely observed 
the systems of drainage in the various counties, and has aimed to ascer- 
tain, from the effects seen, the causes that located streams in various 
parts of north-western Ohio, this alone suggests the halting retreat of a 
glacier across the county, throwing down greater accumulations of Drift, 
where it remained stationary for a length of time. Such would be the 
divides between the streams, the valleys being in those belts where the 
Drift was left thinner. But, with a single exception, nothing of this is 
indicated by the surface features, so far as the time devoted to the survey 
would disclose. The whole county was very carefully examined. In 
counties further north-west, where such moraines are seen to guide the 
drainage diagonally across the general slope of the surface, the tributary 
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streams all join the main streams from the same direction, but in Union 
county streams enter the main valleys from opposite sides. The surface 
between the streams is flat, and there is no evidence of a thickening of 
the Drift, except between Big Darby and Mill creeks. The Big Darby is 
the largest stream of the county. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


Between Big Darby and Mill creeks there is a very noticeable thicken- 
ing of the Drift. It rises into long ridges and high knolls, which consist 
of hard-pan or glacier Drift. Northern bowlders and stones are on the 
surface and in the soil indiscriminately, though the same is true to some 
extent throughout the county. This ridge of Drift is greatly developed 
at New California, where wells are sunk to the depth of fifty-four feet 
without meeting anything but “blue clay,” the water obtained being 
bitter. West and south of Marysville two or three miles, the surface 
is high and rolling, with clay hills. Toward the north and east it is flat, 
with gravel near the surface in some places. Between Milford Center, 
and Unionville “clay knobs” and rolling land can be seen north of Darby 
Creek, while toward the south and in Union township the “ Darby plains” 
extend several miles. Wells at Pottersburg penetrate the Drift over 
sixty feet without meeting the rock, but obtain good water at that depth. 
About Newton there is a very rolling and bluffy tract of land, some of 
the wells obtaining bitter water in “blue clay” at fifty-two feet. This 
rolling strip of clay knobs dies out toward the south and west, and 
toward the north and east. Throughout the rest of the county the sur- 
face is very nearly flat, wells being usually less than twenty-five feet. 
This belt of clay knobs crosses the entire county, although it seems to 
turn a little toward the north in Jerome township. 

The following elevations above Lake Erie are taken from profiles of 
railroads that cross the county: 


Marysville............ 000000000000 cocccsees annnne nnnannann nunnen soceas snnnsnansnsnn season cee 425 “ 
Milford...... ..ssceces coscos cossscees sscese unnnen tesees onnannnne #00000 nansnunnannne eoecesens . 
Unionville......... 22.010 cecese sannanonn sonnonunn anannunsn aunnen sunane coscccaes cossesecs cos . 
Plain City ...... 200000 csccccsss soscee secces onnnan conees non seses spaces anannn cesses sesees ses 


The following points of elevation were obtained by aneroid barometer, 
connecting with railroad stations : 
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Marysville (with Bellefontaine)....... ...........000000 000020 cesses onnannnnn sonsnunee 325 ft. 
New California ............. donee conseees | bonnsn nunsen onnansnen onsers socsesees eeases secses 375 “ 
Hill east of New California......... 2.200. 202000000000 senses sscsee secsceens ano soceee 395 “ 
Plain City ..........ceccscscces senses ceccesces cosscoes seceescee senses seceus seesee cesses sence 225 “ 
Hills west of Marysville......... ......0. sesscssee cocsecces sununnnne nennen sonsansern ons 355 “ 
Peoria ...... covccsees onnnnnnnn sonanoner nennen senses snnnen nunnne paces annnnnnnn anna voseceecece 410 “ 
Newton......osues senenunne onanen aunnnnnnn sensnnner sonees sesees auneon seeses sonnannne nonanancn 460 “ 
Flat one-fourth mile east of East Liberty, Logan county...............00 490 ‘ 
Top of hill two miles west of East Liberty, ‘+ Necees cccecvece ove 805 “ 
Top of hill two and a half miles west of East Liberty, Logan county.. 880 “ 
Surface of Mad Run, Zanesfield, Logan county.............. sssess cssecsces ore 565 “ 
Divide between Mad Run and Goose Creek, near Zanesfield............ 780 “ 
Water in Goose Creek, Zanesfield ............ccccscccece socees cocsce cocccsces sevess 695 “ 
Divide between Goose Creek and McKee’s Creek, Zanesfield............ 915 ‘ 
Surface of McKee’s Creek, east of Bellefontaine................0. secess een 765 ‘ 
Divide between McKee and Blue Jacket creeks............. FOPPIEEFRTITPERR 845 °“ 
Surface of Blue Jacket Creek, east of Bellefontaine......... .....000+ esses 680 ‘ 
Depot C. C. C. and I. R. R., Bellefontaine (railroad profile)............+ 640 “ 
St. John’s, Auglaize county, hill south of village..............c00 cscsssees ove 491 ‘“ 
St. John’s, street in front of Bitler House......... 2..... 0.0200. csccecece cocees 430 ‘ 
St. John’s, surface of little stream west of Village...........sssscsccs cosesenss 390 “ 


[The last three points, when connected with Wapakoneta, gave, respectively, 504 
feet, 443 feet, and 405 feet. ] 


Pharisburg, Union County ......... .scssces coccescnccescosces conees sonsecees seceseees 304 ft. 
Essex, St unenannnn nusenansn nennen sonnaaner senses cones coeees seeeee ces 359 “ 
North-east corner Washington township...... .....0.0csssss cee ccececsen cesses 389 “ 
York Center... ssccssssccscccess csseesees conscees snsnecens sensnanen soneeees os seneneees . 399 °* 
East Liberty, Logan county...... .......0. sscccsces sonnannnn sscees secesenceceseeesens 565 ‘ 
Middleburg ......... 200000 ceceeeees cocssseee annnen cncces cence: snonennen sessenee sees leneeass 625 “ 
Survey No. 5,270, Allen township, Union county...........csccssses sssseees 485 “ 
Allen Center ..........2. cesses coscns cesses sosees nnanan senses sosces nennen sannnn coeses seeses 435 « 
Milford Center ......... secscses cscees sonecsces annann nenunn sonces conses cesses aunsen seeees 315 “ 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is one derived entirely from the Drift, and 
may be denominated in general a gravelly clay. It exhibits the well- 
known characteristics of fertility and endurance that mark all the Drift 
soils of north-western Ohio. It shows a very fair sprinkling of stones 
and bowlders, but in some places is very fine and heavy. It is only 
along the immediate river banks, on the bottom lands, that the sandy 
element prevails, and it is then confined to the alluvium. 

The trees of the county consist of the usual deciduous varieties. The 
following species were noted : 


Acer saccharinum—Sugar Maple........ ccc... scsscs cocsecee ce sonen nennen neuen Wang. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech........... ccccsees esseeeees vansanunn cosccsces cannes sansnnane Ait. 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Clayt.)......... sccssccecsccsscscees nennenron es oo Willd. 
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Quercus tinctoria—Black Oak ......... ..sssecsccsecsces ccsecscecepassceces sescecess Bart. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ...... 22... oeosenosoner sonnnnnne cocsesecs conscnees sosees L. 
Cornus florida—Dogwood........ 2.0.0... ves ces cacees encaca enseea sessee samen scaseeves L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory...........00-. csscccsssnssssecees sunsnen sorsenen N UL, 
Carya porcina—Pig Hickory.............cssccssccssces sescesces covescees sonsoeses ann Nutt. 
PPlatanus occidentalis—Sycamore ......... 2.10. csccescsccsvcecccece snonanene cocees L. 
MHsculus glabra— Buckeye ........ 1.2... cesses cecece secees vocsee soceee cases soveee cos Willd. 
“anthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash ..........0sccsssscccosceees cossesces ves Mill. 
Axcer rubrum—Soft Maple...... cc... cscs sscsce snnnunsannen cecece cesses seceee secees L. 
@Carpinus Americana—Blue Beech ......... zus... snoonones anna cosses socces see eee Michx. 
Duercus alba— White Oak...... ........ 0.66. ss sneeee cucees seeces aussen aes senses nenne L. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak............ ssceeeccesee soccesenseesceees senses sense L. 
WIlmus fulva—Slippery Elm............csessscnoessnnonn snanonnunnen ences coesen ees Michx. 
We’raxinus Americana— White Ash......ceesessen senssanenennnnnenn see cosees conees L. 
¥F'raxinus sambucifolia— Black Ash ......... suseoenen sonne nnannn sonnannn nenne on Lam. 
<Zleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust............susssnessnnonn coe cee onnnen ces L. 
<eltis occidentalis—Hackberry......... 2.22.0200 040000 000000000 secon sauna conse es L. 
Drataegus coceinea—Thorn......uueesesnneenonseon ennonn socses cesses eonseesseceees ne L. 
Salix nigra— Black Willow...............ccccscccecescescecscscsessssscsescsesseceeeee Marsh. 
=Nuglans nigra—Black Walnut......... ..ccccccecse css cccece coe see ces cee ern nnnnnn oe . L. 


Quercus castanea—Chestnut-leaved Oak... ............ oe 0neosoenosnesonenonnee Willd. 
“Wrunus serotina—Black Cherry... ...... 00. 00000000 nsanenunsn ren ssntenssenennee HT. 
Pyrus coronaria—Wild Apple......usensensnscssssnssnnnssnnnnnen msn nsnnnnennenn  ° Ly 
strya Virginica—Ironwood............... cssccsecsecsessecsesssssecsscsesescseese Willd. 


Populus monilifera—Cottonwood ......... 200. snansenannsn ses cee cee son cee cee cones Ait. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw.............. nse sen cesses concen nen se cceceeecescees Ait. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen....... oe cesessseeccccssscescescsseseee Mich x, 
Cercis Canadensis—Judas Tree......... sscscceee cosccscee cocese sonnnnnnnunonnennene L. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak ......... zu. scessecoscee ssesee ceccessosceees eves coneee DuRoi. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


“Whe rocks of the county embrace the following limestones, including, 
also, the Oriskany sandstone: 


Hamilton, or 

Upper Corniferous, 
‚Lower Corniferous, [met nneeeenennneeer nennen muessen Devonian. 
Oriskany, 

Waterlime......... ....c0cecececsscee sansnnnnn soseeseee sonnennen sosssenes ove Upper Silurian. 


By the Hamilton is here meant the blue limestone which is quarried 
“Xt Delaware, and which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as partly Hamilton 
“nd partly Corniferous. It has been mentioned frequently by the writer 
An reporting on counties in north-western Ohio, under the designation 

Of Upper Corniferous, in order to keep it distinct from the underlying 
Limestone, which is plainly Corniferous. In the coloring of the county 


- 
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maps it is not separated from the Corniferous, but is embraced under 
the same coloring as the Corniferous. The blue stripe which is named 
“Hamilton Group” represents in part the shale which underlies the 
black slate, and which has been specially designated “Olentangy shale” 
in the report on Delaware county, to which the reader is referred for a 
statement of the subdivisions of the Ohio Corniferous, and of their sup- 
posed equivalents in New York. The Lower Corniferous is well repre- 
sented in the quarries in Mill Creek township. The Oriskany has not 
been seen within the county, but it is probably conglomeratic, since it 
has that character in Delaware county. These limestones, with the 
Oriskany, make up the Devonian, so far as represented within the 
county. The rock which immediately underlies the Oriskany belongs 
to the Upper Silurian. It is the Waterlime member of the Lower Hel- 
derberg. The Devonian is found only in the south-eastern part of the 
county, although there are some evidences, in the form of large frag- 
ments, that it extends as far west as Marysville. It underlies the most 
of Mill Creek and Jerome townships. The rest of the county is occupied - 
by the Waterlime. 

The Hamilton or Upper Cornitferous.—This limestone occupies but a 
small area in the south-eastern part of the county. It is hard and blue, 
and identical with the blue stone quarried at Delaware. Any favorable 
outcrop in that section should be thoroughly opened for building stone. 
This part of the county, though, is mainly covered with a heavy forest, 
and the strike of the formation is not known. Hensell & Fox, near 
Frankfort, have the only quarry in the county in this stone. 

The Lower Corniferous.—The Delhi stone of the Lower Corniferous is 
quarried at a number of places in Mill Creek township. The quarry of 
Thompson and Brown, six miles south-east of Dover, exposes about four 
feet of fossiliferous, sometimes crinoidal limestone, in beds of two to 
four inches. It is principally burned for quicklime, but is also sold for 
cheap foundation stone. The lime which it makes is like that already 
described made from the same beds at Delhi, in Delaware county. The 
fossils seen here are Cyrtoceras undulatum, a handsome little Strophomena, 
a large Cyathophylloid coral, the pygidium of a trilobite, and various 
remains of fishes. There are also common a large Strophomena and a 
small Cyathophylloid. The quarry of John Piersoll, about three miles 
east of Watkinsville; that of Wm. Hays, a mile north-west from Pier- 
soll’s; those of John S. Smart, near Piersoll’s, and that of Daniel Long, 
in the north-east corner of the angle of the county, are all in the Cornif- 
erous, and near the horizon of Thompson & Brown’s. 

Oriskany Conglomerate.—The only proof that this, usually a sandy lime- 
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stone or a clean quartz grit, has the character of a conglomerate in Union 
county, consists in the appearance of that character near the county 
line, in Mill Creek, as already mentioned in the report on Delaware 
county. It there contains water-worn pebbles of the underlying Water- 
lime, which are sometimes two or three inches in diameter. The whole 
thickness is not more than two feet. | 

“The Waterlime.—This limestone is so named from its known hydraulic 
qualities, in other States as well as in some places in Ohio. It appears 
in outcrop in widely separated parts of the county, and probably is the 
surface bed-rock throughout the most of the county. The quarry of Wm. 
Ramsey, in the bed of Mill Creek, in Mill Creek township, although not 
now in operation, is sufficiently developed to show the Waterlime char- 
acters. Aaron Sewell burns a little lime here. The foundation for the 
old court-house at Marysville was taken out here. The stone is in beds 
of about four inches, but is wavy. Some of it is brecciated. The creek 
has excavated about ten feet in this limestone along here, the overlying 
Corniferous receding from the stream on both sides. This narrow belt 
of Waterlime extends northward and makes, probably, an isolated out- 
lier of Corniferous which occupies part of Dover township, and crosses 
Scioto, in Delaware county, from near Millville, south-westerly. The 
Waterlime also is exposed on Ingham Wood’s land, one mile north-west 
of Pharisburg, in Boggs’s Creek ; also on John Grandy’s, near Wood’s, as 
well as on the next farm above, Peter Jolliff’s. It occurs again on John 
Gray’s and Alfred Davis’s land, half a mile north of Byhalia, in the bed 
of Little Rush Creek. At York Center it appears on Aaron Shirk’s 
and Hiram Watts’s land, on the north side of Boggs’s Creek. On the 
south side of the creek it also affords good exposures on the land of 
Montreville Henry, John Timons, John Shirk, and Finley Davis, where 
it has been burned,some for lime by Mr. Shirk; but it is not now 
wrought. It is mainly a surface exposure in the bed and low banks of 
the creek. 

At Unionville the Waterlime appears in Big Darby Creek. It was 
recently opened for lime by F. J. Sager and J.C. Robinson. The beds 
are from four to eight inches thick, and fine-grained. This is said to be. 
underlain by a blue clay which is four feet thick. It also occurs two 
miles above Unionville, on James Martin’s land; and a mile further 
down, on land of Elijah Mitchell. It was formerly wrought a little on 
the land of Mr. Sager, three-fourths of a mile below the village, where 
the beds were from four to eight inches. It also is seen on H. Penning- 
ton’s land, just below Mr. Sager’s. 

The Drift.—This deposit in Union county shows evidence of more re- 
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cent date than it does generally in Delaware county. It appears very 
similar to the Drift in the north-west corner of Delaware county, the 
characters of which are sufficiently discussed in the report on the geol- 
ogy of that county. This evidence is of two kinds: (1st) that which 
pertains to the rock ; (2d) that which pertains to the Drift itself. 

(1) The streams of the county have not excavated channels in the rock, 
and but very rarely expose it in their beds. This is not strictly true in 
the south-eastern part, in the area of the Corniferous, where there is some 
erosion in the rock, like that seen throughout the most of Delaware 
county. This indicates that in the south-eastern corner the erosion by 
streams has been longest continued, although that part of the county 
has at the same time less elevation above Lake Erie. In other words, 
that the overspread of Drift in the south-eastern part of the county was 
earlier than in the rest of the county. 

The rock, where exposed in the south-eastern part of the county, has 
the same long-weathered appearance, even when freshly uncovered by 
the removal of the Drift, that is observable in Delaware county. The 
marks of glacial action are dim. The natural jointing and planes of 
separation between the bedding are loosely filled in with the effects of 
- oxydation and decomposition to a greater depth than in the rest of the 
. county. 

(2) If we revert to the appearance of the Drift itself, the most striking 
contyast is presented in the general smoothness of the surface through- 
out the county, compared to the surface of Delaware county. This is 
partly due to the effect of less erosion on the Drift by the streams, and 
partly to the evenness of the rock surface. With a single exception, the 
Drift seems to have been very uniformly and gently deposited in Union 
county. The uniform direction of, and the regular intervals between 
the main streams, may all have been at first determined by slight differ- 
ences in the thickness of the Drift deposited, but such differences are 
now so obscured that they can not be detected by the eye, except in the 
interval between the Big Darby and Mill Creeks. 

Besides this general flatness of surface, the yellowish color, caused by 
. the formation and infiltration of hydrated oxides from above, does not 
extend so far downward in Union county as in Delaware. In the latter 
county the light colored clay extends downward to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and sometimes as much as twenty-five feet. In the 
former the blue clay is usually met within ten feet. It sometimes rises 
within eight feet of the surface, and occasionally the yellowish color ex- 
tends to twelve or fifteen feet. The depth of such superficial coloring 
seems to vary not only with the length of time the Drift may have been 
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exposed to the air and surface water, but also with the ease with. which 
these agents find access below. A sandy or gravelly knoll is generally 
weathered deepe: than one of clay, and a rolling surface is apt to be 
more deeply oxydated than a flat one. 

The Drift ridge which separates Big Darby and Mill Creeks has already 
been alluded to under the head of Surface Features. Its exact form, limits, 
and location, even within the county, have not been fully made out. The 
time given to the county would not allow a careful survey of this ridge 
in detail. It is well known to the inhabitants of the county. It forms 
a belt of high ‘and rolling clay land which shows bowlders and gravel 
somewhat more abundantly than the surface of the rest of the county. 
It is believed to be of the nature of a glacial moraine, and was probably 
thrown down by the ice at a period when the retreating ice-foot was 
nearly stationary for a long time at about that place. It is very similar 
to those other very extended Drift moraines that cross north-western 
Ohio, but is somewhat more clayey than they. Its connection with 
them is not known, but it was doubtless cotemporaneous in origin with 
one of them. The elevated region in Logan county, where there is an 
island of Devonian rock which withstood the ice-period, was a disturbing 
element in the otherwise very regular contour of the foot of the glacier. 
Union county seems to have been in the pathway of a spur or branch of 
the ice-sheet, and to have suffered very extensive erosion thereby. 
After the actual withdrawal of the ice from the county, the drainage of 
a large tract of icc-covered surface would have passed principally through 
the same pathway. This pathway is bounded on either side by a per- 
sistent barrier of Corniferous limestone. It is probable, also, that the 
Waverly overlay this area, at least in the Logan county island, since 
fragments of the Berea grit are found in the Drift in the south-western 
part of Union county. The effect of this drainage over the county is 
probably seen in the near approach to the surface of heavy gravel beds 
in the Drift over wide tracts, although the level of the county in the 
same tracts is now that of the general country, and is perfectly flat. 
This may be secn in the frequent gravel pits about Richwood and Essex, 
where the surface is outwardly comparable to that of the Black Swamp 
of -north-western Ohio, but is so closely underlain with gravel that 
almost every cellar encounters‘it within three or four feet. This gravel 
belt runs southward toward Pharisburg, and is also penetrated on the 
farm of Mr. Josiah Westlake, a mile and a half north of Marysville, 


who avers that small “shiner fish ” appear late in the summer, or in the | 


fall of nearly every year, in a shallow well curbed by a “gum,” which is 
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inserted in an excavation penetrating to the gravel, or to 
subterranean lake.* 


the water of a 


The same phenomenon of gravel closely underlying the surface of a 
flat country occurs on the south side of the moraine ridge in Union town- 
ship. There the “Darby plains,” which constitute a fertile and fine 


agricultural tract, are based on a gravelly subsoil. 
Wells and Springs.—The following observations on the 


common wells 


of the cpunty are of interest. They give some idea of the accessibility 
of water for domestic purposes, and of the composition of the Drift, as 


well as of its thickness at various places : 








2 \2 | 
= 18 | 
Owner'smame. | Location, E84] | Through what. 
| (Bale 8) 3 
IE 





Fe 


J. H. Felkner..... Dover ... 






| Yellow and blue 
clay 








2.| 1} mile north of 
| “Marysville...... 
| 





ft. yellow clay, 
fi. blue clay: 








Dover township 





John Robinson 
‘Aaron Sewell 
Widow Ligget .. w 

Rob't Thompson | Mill Creek. 










"Clay and gravel 





vel 
Pharisburg Yel. and blue clay 


Se 
John Elliott ...... 1 mile N. W. 
Pharisburg. 
G. W. Merritt... Jackson town'p. 
John Dixon 
John McPecl Washington ip. 


William Mofiitt..| Byhalia.. 


B. A. Martin a 
J. M. Darlin; 
John Southard. 
Wim. T. Fulton 
J. T. Gates 
Public pump. 











Brown clay . 







Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel. 
















Clay and gravel . 
In gravel . 






York township.. 
Broadway an. 





Brown and biue 
clay, and gravel. 
Brown clay . 


Newton... 























Pottersburg Blue clay .. 








Remarks. 


Good water. 


Irony water. 
Good water. 


Sulphurous. 
Good. water, in 


sand. 


Slightly sulph’us. 
Good water. 


Good water. 


Bitter water. 
Good water. 
Little water. 
Plenty of water. 





* This circumstance would not be mentioned had it not been frequently reported 
by others in reference to certain wells in Defiance and Fulton counties. The facts are 
given with great circumstantiality and positiveness, and can not safely be denied. 
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WELLE AND SPRINGS. 




















2 le |] T 
EEE 
Owner's name. | Location. 321851 | Through what, Remarks. 
2328| 
33883 
ke | 
—|— ——t I 
% nm] 2 miles east of A 
Pottersburg.....| 63 |......1 68 |. .. ..| Good water. 
Paschal Spain....| 1 mile N. W. of | 
Allen Center... 3 | In gravel 








Allen Center... 





\'Brown and ‘bine 
| clay, and gravel..| Slightly bitter. 





James Poling .....| I mile south of 
Allen Center...) 


+ Milford Center.. 


| Brown clay and 
| gravel 





Good water. 
Poor water. 





Public pump..... 
Win. M. Winget.. 








Brown and ‘blue 
| clay, and gravel..| Good water. 
James Guy ........| 1} mile west of 


Pleasant Valley Irony water. 
2 2 « 








E. W. Barlow...) Pleasant Valley. 
8. B. Woodburn.| New California. 


Widow Bain...... | ” 


«| Good water. 











blue clay, aot! ‚| Bitter water. 














MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The most of the county is poorly supplied with building stone. This 
necessary article is imported from Logan county, where the Onondaga 
quarries at Middleburg afford a good stone, from the quarries in the 
Hamilton, at Marion, in Marion county, and from the same at Delaware. 
The quarries in the limestones of the Devonian, in the south-eastern 
part of the county, would probably be better patronized if better roads 
intersected that section, and if the quarries themselves were energet- 
ically developed. Not much lime is made in the county, the kiln of 
Thompson and Brown, in Mill Creek township, doing more than all 
others united. A kiln has recently been opened near Unionville by 
Sager and Robinxon, for burning the Waterlime, and at Plain City the 
beds of the Delhi stone are burned by William Lamb, the stone being 
hauled from Dublin, on the Scioto River. William Bales burns a little 
lime in the extreme western angle of Allen township, from loose pieces 
of limestone taken from gravel banks and from the bottom of Darby 
Creek. : 

The Drift clays, however, are freely used in thu manufacture of red 
brick and tile. The following list embraces such brick and tile yards as 
were noticed in the survey of the county: 
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John Weaver, 1 mile south-east of Marysville ......... ..cccsssscseece sosccece Brick. 
Peter Daum, 14 mile south of ME annsnn coneeces seunnene seceseees “ 

E. Weller, 3 “ ME nnnnen nnarsnennnee Tile and Pottery. 
Casper Scheiderer, 33 miles south-east of Marysville.............s200sessesees Tile. 
Grandy and Parsons, Rich wood ......... 2.00. cesses ens cossceees consceees Brick and Tile. 
Albert Merritt, ME Naneaseee concecece see costscsce nun caresses ces eeesececs Brick. 
E. Philips (formerly), MO nannnnsen csscecscccesecsssees copeesess nassen cocese ces Pottery. 
Franklin Bros., 24 miles east of Pharisburg........... ..ccsses cssccsese coseee oes Brick. 
Jordan and Crary, Allen Center...... ... cuasoason cesses cosces coscee conees cosces anne Tile. 
A. Moran, Irwin P. O....... 2.0... coves: coesscoes onnnon nennen conees seneees a deaeee coneeees “ 
Wm. Gillespie, *  ......ssscscses cesssceeescescerses soesenee cussecee seseee nennen anne “ 
Mitchell and Snodgrass, Unionville ..........cseceefscccssses sssees cesses nennen Brick. 
McCune and Bro., Plain City ............ cssscses cossossscees senses sescsees seeeee see “ 
Horn and Son, ME Naseuscecece seeces nennen ennnsn on nsnn seeces nansen conses see Tile. 
Absalom Rudolf, 2 miles north-east of New California............ 0.0.0.0... Brick. 


There is a great deal of standing timber yet in Union county. Exten- 
sive lumbering is carried on in the eastern part of Jackson township 
by Hazen and Sons. 

The natural features and the geological structure of the county will 
forever preclude the development of any other element of material wealth 
that will rank with that of agriculture. The community is very largely 
one of farmers, with only such necessary professional men as they need. 


CHAPTER XL. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PAULDING COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL, 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies in the north-west corner of the State, and borders on 
Indiana. It occupies the anglt between the Auglaize and Maumee 
Rivers before their union, extending a little beyond the limits of that 
angle on both streams. Its area is given by the State Board of Equali- 
zation at 259,235 acres, of which 21,443 acres are arable, or plow land; 
7,552 acres meadow or pasture land; and. 230,240 acres uncultivated or 
wood land. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee is the principal stream of the county. It cuts off the 
north-west corner of the eounty, running north-easterly. In a similar 
manner the Auglaize cuts off the north-east corner, running north- 
westerly. They unite a short distance north of the north line of the 
county, at the city of Defiance. The slope of the county is very gentle 
- toward the north-east, and all the other streams flow in that direction, 
the most of them uniting with the Auglaize. The streams are all slug- 
gish, and flow with a winding course through wooded land, which is also 
to a large extent very slowly drained of surface water in the spring. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


These are to a great extent hid by the existence of a heavy growth of 
forest timber. About eighty-nine per cent. of the acreage is classified as 
“uncultivated, or wood land.” In general the county is an unbroken 
plain, the valleys of streams, eroded entirely in the loose Drift materials, 
constituting almost the only variations from a dead flat. On the north 
side of the Maumee there is a gentle descent of about forty feet between 
the county line and the north bank of the Maumee, at Antwerp, with a 
further descent of about fifty feet to the water level. This dense forest, 
which is but little intersected by roads, is the hunting ground for parties 
coming in the fall of the year from the central and southern parts of the 
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State, who capture the common deer, and an occasional black bear and 
wolf. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil is that which is characteristic of the well- 
known “Black Swamp.” The entire county is embraced in that tract. 
It is mainly clayey, if not clay. Bowlders and stones are not common 
on the surface. In the beds of the streams, though, there is no apparent 
diminution. The banks of the Maumee sometimes show a finely lamin- 
ated clay, reaching, at some points in the county, ten feet in thickness, 
forming the top of the Drift, and giving character to the soil. At other 
places the laminated structure is wanting, and the soil embraces the 
usual amount of gravel stones, or even of bowlders, the latter, when con- 
cealed from the weather, almost uniformly showing the effect of glacial 
action, and in that particular differing from those seen in more southern 
counties. . 

The following list of trees embraces those noted in the survey of the 
county. It is doubtless not a complete list for the county : 


































Quercus alba—White Oak L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech .. Ait. 
Populus monilifera-- Cottonwood Ait. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak .... L. 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Clayt. Willd. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash Lam. ® 
Fraxinus Americana—White Ash. L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash Michx. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut... L. 
Carya alba—Shagbark Hickory . Nutt. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore. L. 
Salix nigra—Black Willow... Marsh. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen .. Michx. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ..... L. 
Quercus imbricaria—Shingle Oak Michx. 
Quercus castanea—Chestnut Oak Willd. 
Prunus serotina —Black Cherry .  Ehr. 
Morus rubra—Mulberry.... L 
Ostrya Virginica—Ironwood Willd. 
Acer saccharinum—Sugar Maple. Wang. 
Cornus florida—Flowering Dogwood . L 
Acer rubrum—Soft Maple L. 
Zsculus glabra—Buckeye Willa. 
Prunus Americana—Wild Plum .. . Manh. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplaı „ Mich. 


Crataegus coccinea—Thorn .. 
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Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash ...... ..ccccose sscees coves Consens eee Mill. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust... ...... ...ccccesseccee sescesces soscee coe L. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw ..........sssc- seccesces snnanner. auonan sunannsen sannun one ove Dunal. 
Euonymus atropurpureus—Waho0...... ..ccccccs ceccccces sunnsennn snannannn sen one Jacq. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech .........s.ssor cecececcs cesses unsre coscecceees Michx. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm ...... ...... cescccese sovcce cocces cocses esses onanan seeeee Michx. 
Celtis oceidentalis—Hackberry ............ 00000000 ccccesces soones sovees onnennann - L. 
Cercis Canadensis— Judas Tree ...... auassenen era vnnnunnn coscesaes ansenn seees L. 
Pyrus coronaria—Apple.....u.es secnecese ceccce coeccecccces sunnsnnan annnnn suonan coe eee L. 
Amelanchier Canadensis—June Berry ............ 000000000 secees seseee Torr. and Gray. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks that have been identified in Paulding county range from the 
Waterlime to the Hamilton, including both. The geographical limits 
of each formation, as represented on the accompanying map, are largely 
conjectural, owing to the very unfavorable surface features that preclude 
detailed examination, as well as to the uniformly undisturbed condition 
of the Drift sheet. There is some evidence of the occurrence of a large 
outlier of the Upper Corniferous, or Hamilton, in the central portion of tle 
county, or, it may be, a long spur from the main strike of the formations. 
It is disregarded in the coloring on the map. The following arrange- 
ment represents the formations in the order of their superposition, 
according to the nomenclature of the Ohio Survey : 


Corniferous, 
Oriskany, 
Waterlime. 


Of these the New York equivalents are represented in the following 
list.* (See Geology of Delaware County.) 


Tully limestone, 
Hamilton shaly limestone, 
Corniferous limestone, 
Onondaga limestone, 
Oriskany limestone 
Waterlime (of the Lower Helderberg group). 


cc ececece cecnecccs socees cacescccece soeces soeses Devonian. 


The Ohio “Corniferous” is separable into four distinct and well-defined 
parts, the characters of which are persistent throughout the Fourth Dis- 
trict. These four parts above represented, by New York equivalents, 
are believed to correspond with well-known members of the Devonian. 


— 


* I am compelled to say that for the classification adopted in the above schedule 
Prof. Winchell is alone responsible, as I cannot fully indorse it until it shall be sus- 





tained by further evidence than has yet been procured. The shale which he calls the 


‘Olentangy shale” has as yet yielded no fossils, and I see no good reason for se 
rating it from the Huron. Th. rock which he regards as the equivalent of the Tully 
limestone may be so, but it has as vet been identified by no fossils of the Tully lime- 
stone. It is unquestionably Hamilton. as I have found in it elsewhere Pterinea flabella 
} tus carinatus, and Nyassa aryuta. 
e “ Hamilton limestone ”—No. 4, of Prof. Winchell’s section—can hardly be re- 


22 
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They are observable, though not yet with the same definite limitations, 
in Michigan and Illinois. | 

The Tully Limestone—This has not yet been seen in Paulding county, 
but is visible in the Auglaize River, in N. E. } section 9, Defiance, Defi- 
ance county. It constitutes the upper member of the Hamilton, and is 
marked in Delaware county by large lamellibranchiate fossils. (See also, 
Geology of Delaware County.) u | 

The Hamilton Inmestone.—This limestone is known to underlie the 
north-eastern portion of the county, and to present.many indications of 
being in situ in the township of Paulding, near the center of the county. 
Its line of contact with the Corniferous limestone is plainly exhibited by 
the frequent exposures of rock in the bed of the Auglaize where it 
crosses that river in Auglaize township. The lowest outcropping rock 
overlying the Corniferous (“Delhi beds” of Delaware county) is seen at 
the quarry of Samuel Doyle, at the mouth of the Little Flatrock (N. E. 3 
section 30), which joins the Auglaize about three-quarters of a mile north 
of the Flatrock.* This quarry furnished the stone put in the aqueduct 
at Royal Oak (Newberg on the maps) fifteen years since. At the quarry 
the beds are firm and uniform, showing but little shaly tendency, with 
dip north and north-east. Some are taken out that have a thickness of 
twelve or eighteen inches. It is of a dark, blackish blue, and is, on 
weathering, found to be charged with Hamilton fossils. At the quarry 
but few could be identified, owing to the high stage of the water, but the 
following species were seen in the stone put in the aqueduct, where the 
long exposure has caused it to check into hundreds of thin beds, and, by 
the disappearance of the shaly parts, to disengage numerous well-pre- 
served fossils. These beds are rarely or never crystalline, except that 
occasional calcite appears in the interior of the shells, but the massive 
abutments are crumbling away. Atrypa reticularis, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, 
a handsome Orthis, Spirifera mucronata, Sptrifera (large species, resembling 


rded as purely Hamilton, though it contains many fossils which are usually called 

amilton fossils, but all these, with perhaps the exception of Spirifera mucronata, are 
also found in the Corniferous of New York. And it also contains fossils which are 
regarded at the east exclusively Corniferous; such as Spirifera gregaria, Pentamerus 
aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaris, and others. It also contains 
‘many fossil fishes and mollusks, which are abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
‘Corniferous in Obio. 

I also regard the separation of the Lower Corniferous into two members, and their 
identification with the Corniferous and Onondaga limestones of New York, as prema- 
ture, since it is as yet sustained by no paleontological evidence. This subject will be 
found more fully discussed in Vol. I., Part I., pp. 144 and 149 of this Report, and in 
the Report on Erie County. J. 8. N. 


* The Indians called the Flatrock Crooked Creek, and that name still prevails on the 
i:maps. 
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S. macrothyris, Hall), Terebratula, Strophomena, Cyathophyllum, Aulopora, 
Calopora, and various fine incrusting corals. 

More enduring and persistent stone belonging to the Hamilton, over- 
lying the beds at Mr. Doyle’s, is seen S. E. } section 19, Auglaize, with 
a dip north and north-east This is owned and quarried by Smith Mead. 
It is near the highway bridge, east of Junction. This place furnishes 
flux for the furnace near Cecil. The beds are hard, blue, and crystalline, 
and very similar to the limestone quarried at Sandusky and Delaware, 
yet it is almost unfossiliferous, although it contains one or two Cyatho- 
phylloids and a Favosites. It also holds considerable chert. 

Thomas Columbia’s quarry is in similar stone, but a few rods below Mr. 
Mead’s. Still further north the same or similar beds are quarried on 
section 17, in Defiance, Defiance county, by Town Newton, for flux for 
the Paulding furnace. Dip still north and north-east. 

In section 29, Paulding township, the bed of the Flatrock shows vari- 
ous indications of the Hamilton in situ in the bed of the stream, on land 
of Judge A. S. Latty and of P. W. Hardesty. Many large fragments 
and some picces of black slate are seen along the bed of the stream, and 
there is a noticeable ripple in the current. The indications extend over 
the space of nearly a mile, yet the actual beds cannot be seen exposed. 

The Corniferous Limestone—This term in general is made to cover con- 
siderably more than is herein intended to be described, as already ex- 
plained. It is here meant to apply specially to a separate and distinct 
member of the Corniferous group, as described in the Ohio reports by 
Dr. Newberry, viz., to the light-colored and very fossiliferous layers that 
are first below the blue limestone above described as Hamilton, and 
which in the report on Delaware county are mentioned as the “ Delhi 
beds,” but parallelized with the Corniferous limestone of New York. 
This limestone has been observed at two points only in the county. It 
makes a broad surface exposure—which gives name to the creek—at the 
mouth of the Flatrock, and there dips toward the north-east, passing 
below the Hamilton. At this place there has been but little artificial 
working. It is owned here by Judge A. S. Latty and Calvin L. Noble. 
The fossils seen are largely species of corals, with the usual associated 
brachiopods. The same beds are wrought for quicklime—N. W. } sec- 
tion 32, Auglaize—by Wm. H. Mansfield. 

At Antwerp the Cornrfcrous limestone appears in the Maumee, and is 
wrought for flux for the Antwerp furnace. About three feet only are 
shown by the operation of the quarrymen; but the same stone is said to 
extend downward three feet further, and to be succeeded then by a “ rot- 
ten sandstone,” that name being very often applied tg a coarse granular 
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magnesian limestone, like the Onondaga. The outcrop here causes a 
little rapid in the river, although the beds are not bare except where 
quarried, the water coming in contact with bowlders only. The most 
common fossils are Favosites, Acervularia, Coenostroma, and Cyathophyl- 
loids. There is also occasionally a distinct crinoidal structure. Some of 
the corals are blackened, and smell of petroleum. Oil also gathers on 
the surface of standing pools of water about the quarry. 

The Onondaga Limestone—This is the lowest member of the Corniferous 
group in Ohio. It outcrops further up the Auglaize than the last described, 
and is burned for lime by Frank McEvoy, 8. E. } sec. 5, in Brown town- 
ship. The beds here are thinner than where exposed at a lower horizon. 
These heavier magnesian beds are quarried, in connection with the 
Oriskany, at Charloe, including also some of the upper layers of the 
Waterlime. The river here is thrown into a long series of rapids in 
passing these more persistent beds. This quarry is south of the mouth 
of Blue Creek, on the west side of the Auglaize, and shows, according to 
the statement of the proprietors, the following thickness for the several 


members: 
SECTION AT CNARLOE. 
No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rapids, 
in Wood county; hard; sawn off for flagging; suture- 
jointed upon No. 2; seen, Only ......... ccosccsce sees coe sornennne 6 in. 
“« 2. Even-grained magnesian limestone, of a buff color, contain- 
ing nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 


blocks, and exported largely ............00. nenn secses snenen coeecees 4 ft. 
“« 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian; with some cavities which of- 
ten contain straw-colored calcite .......0....015 csscacess secee cose 1“ 10“ 


« 4. Rough; blue-drab; close-grained ; heavy and hard, or brec- 
ciated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed, of 
at least ...... ocenonoon soaonunne sonnnnnne senonannn aunnnanne sessesees aonnnn ces 3" 6“ 


Total Seen .......2. onnonanar socccceee soccecces aonnonnen soccccces sannananr 9" 109“ 


Of this section, No. 1 is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone 
seen at other places embraced within the Onondaga limestone; Nos. 3 
and 4 are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. (See Geology of 
Wood County.) 

The Oriskony Sandstone—In north-western Ohio the beds supposed to 
represent the Oriskany of New York play an important economical part 
in the geology of that district. They do not exceed an aggregate thick- 
‘ness of twenty feet, and are sometimes less than ten; but from the quar- 
ries that have been opened in them in different counties they have sup- 
plied stone for the most important structures. The horizon at which 
the sandy phase appears exhibits some variation, as has been mentioned 
in reports on Wood „and Sandusky counties. The arenaceous character 
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seems to be spread more largely through the overlying Onondaga in 
Wood county than in Sandusky or in Delaware county. In both of these 
counties, as well as in Paulding, the Oriskany merges into the Onondaga 
by insensible changes. In Paulding and in Sandusky there is a consid- 
erable thickness of a soft magnesian limestone in heavy beds, excellent 
for cut-stone, lying below the Oriskany, having no arenaceous tendency. 
These beds have very much the aspect of the recognized Onondaga, or 
Lower Corniferous, and have been regarded as belonging to that forma- 
tion, but are somewhat more bituminous. Their actual place in the 
series throws them, however, into the Waterlime, and they have exactly 
the characters of that phase of the Waterlime which has been described 
as “Phase No. 2” in reports on Ottawa and Wood counties. The quarry 
at Charloe is in these beds, their thickness being about six feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone affords many characteristic and valua- 
ble exposures in the bed of the Auglaize River above Charloe. It ap- 
pears S. E. } sec. 21, Brown, one-fourth of a mile above the mouth of the 
Little Auglaize, between the farms of Oliver Young and H. Harmon, on 
opposite sides of the river. It is here of a light blue or blue-drab color, 
in beds of four to eight inches; hard, yet porous, with Leperditia, and 
makes excellent lime. Some of this stone is crystalline, like the Van 
Wert county Waterlime, and some is dark drab and rough. The Water- 
lime also appears in the Auglaize at the mouth of the Little Auglaize, 
showing the characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta; beds thin, but finely 
crystalline. In the N. E. } sec. 34, it is a fine-grained yet magnesian 
stone, which under the hammer emits a bituminous odor, and is soft, 
like the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous. It here shows in rather 
heavy beds, which in a cross section Have a curly internal structure, 
with bituminous films. Yet these thick layers are intermingled vari- 
ously with thinner, fine-grained drab layers, that show the characters of 
“Phase No. 3” of Ottawa county. In section 35 the bed of the Auglaize 
is on the fine-grained drab beds of the Waterlime, which have been a 
little worked for local use. Section 1, in Washington, shows Waterlime 
of the same kind. It is also exposed in section 29, same township, in 
the creek, where it is quarried. 

General Section of the Rocks in Defiance and Paulding Counttes.—In the 
progress of the survey of Delaware county some evidence was obtained 
of the Hamilton age of the whole of the blue limestone of that county, 
but not such as placed such an opinion beyond the limit of doubt. Ham- 
ilton fossils are found in it in various places. The same is true of its 
exposures in Marion and Seneca counties, and at Bellevue, in Sandusky 
county. But in Paulding county the closest attention was paid to the 
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solution of the question, “Do Hamilton fossils extend through the whole 
of the blue limestone ?”—a question propounded by the Director of the 
Survey for the purpose of testing the evidence. It is deemed best here to 
present a general section of the rocks of Paulding and Defiance counties, 
in order to express clearly the position of the beds that have furnished 
the writer the only Hamilton fossils found in north-western Ohio. This 
section agrees in all its details with that of Delaware county, except the 
attenuation here of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county. Indeed, 
this shale, which in the Report of Progress for 1869 is regarded as Ham- 
üton, is seen to be entirely wanting in most places in Defiance county, 
the thin, tough black slate layers lying immediately on the hard beds of 
the Tully limestone : 


GENERAL SECTION or THE Rocks or PAULDING AND DEFIANCE Counties. 









No. 1, Black slate. (Huron shale of the Ohio reports.) 


“ 2 Bloish shale. (Olentangy shale of Delaware county.) 


“ 3, Bine and blackish limestone; hard and silicious. (The 
Tully limestone of Now York State.) 


* 4 Blue Umestono; the whole, including tho lowest, ob. 
served part of this, Hamilton fossils. (The 
Hamilton limestone of New York.) 


“3 Sanchareidal, very. fossiliferous limestone. (The Delhi 
Dede of Delaware county; the Corniferous limestone 
of New York.) . 


“ 6 Buff, magnosian limestono; the upper half is 
thin-bedded, (The Onondaga limestone of 
Now York Btate.) 


New State.) 

“8. Heavy-bedded ian 
limestone. (1 No. 2 
of the Waterlime of 


Ottawa county.) 
9. Irregular and wary-bedded, 
Sppact limestone, (Phase 
ime of 
Ottawa county.) 
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No. 1 of this section does not appear in Paulding county, except in 
the form of floating pieces transported with the Drift. It is fully de- 
scribed in reports on other counties. | 

No. 2 appears in the Tiffin River, at Brunersburg, where it embraces 
a shaly limestone which crumbles under the weather. Such limestone 
is in detached lumps and lenticular masses. It is washed out of the 
shale near Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of the water of the 
Olentangy, where it falls over a dam. It is entirely unfossiliferous, as 
well as the shale in which it lies. In north-western Ohio No. 2 is very 
much reduced from its observed thickness in Delaware county (30 feet), 
and is usually altogether wanting. It is evenly but very thin-bedded, 
and is closely related to the Huron shale (No. 1), with which it is inter- 
stratified in Delaware county. 

No. 3. This holds the place and exhibits most of the characters of 
the Tully limestone of New York. Its identity is not established on 
paleontological evidence. It is quarried at Florida, on the Maumee, 
and by Mr. Dilz, near Defiance. At the former place it is immediately 
overlain by the black slate. Its thickness is six to ten feet. 

No. 4 has a thickness in Delaware county of 35 feet, and probably it 
will not vary very much from that on the west side of the anticlinal. 
_There are no exposures in these counties favorable for learning its aggre- 
gate thickness. In the season of 1871 a collection of fossils, character- 
istic of the Hamilton, was made in the N. E. } section 30, Auglaize, in 
Paulding county. The species here gathered were those already enume- 
rated in ‘the description of the outcrop at that place. Time was not 
sufficient then for determining certainly the relation of this stone to 
the rest of the blue limestone. In the season of 1872 this point was 
made the subject of careful investigation. The result arrived at was 
the conclusion that the beds that hold these Hamilton fossils are very 
near the bottom of the blue limestone. The evidence is not that of 
‘actual, observed superposition, but that which is based on a series of 
observations along the Auglaize valley on the dip of the underlying 
rocks. It is a very observable fact that the limestones of north-western 
Ohio are very evenly and regularly laid down, and have not been dis- 
turbed by any force so as to introduce exceptional, or even extraordinary, 
dip in any direction or degree. In passing along the valley of any of 
the streams that expose the rock, this fact is very apparent. The 
formations succeed each other in perfect conformity with the known 
general dip. It is so in Paulding county. The Waterlime, the lowest 
in the series of rocks in the county, occupies the most southerly part of 
the county. Its upper horizon unites with the Oriskany at Charloe. 
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The dip is very slight, but to the north. In regular order, and a little 
further north, the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous groupappear. Next 
the Corniferous proper appears at the mouth of the Flatrock, with dip 
north-east. About three-quarters of a mile still further occurs the out- 
crop which holds the abundant Hamilton fossils, there the dip being 
in the same direction and to the same amount. This is at the mouth 
of the Little Flatrock. A half mile still further north is Mr. Mead’s 
quarry, in the blue limestone of Delaware, the dip being the same. A 
few rods still further north is Mr. Columbia’s quarry, in the beds of the 
game, or nearly the same, horizon, About three-quarters of a mile still 
further north the blue limestone is again quarried, in section 17, Defi- 
ance, Defiance county, where the dip is still north or north-east. About 
a mile and a half still further the Tully limestone comes into view, and 
is wrought by Mr. Dilz for lime. A mile still further the black slate 
appears. Throughout the whole of this distance there is no return of 
the strata by an exceptional dip. The beds occur in exactly that order 
they should if laid regularly down like the shingles on a roof. The 
inference is inevitable that the lowest layers occur in outcrop furthest 
south. Now, as there is no blue limestone exposed to the south of the 
mouth of the Little Flatrock, but since there is, on the other hand, 
abundant exposure to the north, the dip being observed constantly to 
the north, the rock at the Little Flatrock containing the Hamilton 
fossils mentioned must lie below the rest of the blue limestone observed, 
and very near the bottom of that formation. There can be no other 
evidence except that of actual, observed superposition. The writer did 
not give strict attention to the subject of the downward limitation of 
well-known Hamilton fossils in the survey of any other county, having 
regarded the uniformity of lithological characters sufficient to establish 
the essential unity of the whole of the blue limestone, and never having 
noticed a lack of corresponding uniformity of paleontological charac- 
ters. Those paleontological characters were sufficient to indicate the 
Hamilton age, and the perfect parallelism of the blue limestone with 
the Hamilton limestone of the adjoining State of Michigan. 

No. 5 is that which is seen in the Auglaize River, near the mouth of 
the Flatrock. It is much different from the blue limestone in lithologi- 
cal characters. It is not so hard. nor eo dark-colored. The beds are 
generally of about the same thickness as those of the blue limestone, but 
much less uniform. They are apt to taper toward the right or left, and 
appear as lenticular pieces. Their upper surfaces are also roughened 
by prominent corallites. It is much freer from argillaceous matter than 
the blue, and makes a whiter quicklime. It is sometimes crinoidal, and 
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2% = mural faces in Delaware county present an apparent massive struc- 
Eware, with crumbling surfaces, the pieces falling out being an inch or 
& wwoin diameter. Its thickness is about twenty-eight feet. 

No. 6 has a thickness of about thirty feet. Its upper portion is thin- 
E<edded, and fit only for quicklime. Its lower portion is in heavy beds 
off twelve or fifteen inches, and is in some places a prized building stone. 
KE -@. is of uniform grain and composition, being non-fossiliferous, and is 
es -w-asceptible of being cut or sawn into blocks of any desired dimensions. 
M_ often passes for a sandstone, and has a light cream color when weath- 
e red. 

No. 7 is perhaps ten feet thick, but only six inches have been seen in 
BE aulding county. It is sometimes conglomeratic. Several large bowlders 
C8 rived from it were seen in the bed of the Maumee, near Emerald. 

No. 8 is from six to ten feet in thickness. The quarry at Charloe is 
B wn No. 8. 

No. 9 is in wavy, or at least in distorted, bedding, a common feature 
<> that phase of the Waterlime. 

The Drift.—This deposit throughout the county was laid down by the 
=m. gency of the glacier, but the effect of standing water, which received 
Bre crude detritus from the ice, is seen in the occasional superficial, hori- 
—=<«ntal lamination of the upper six to ten fect. The bowlders contained 
“i wm it are, almost without exception, marked by the well-known glacier 
=Seoratches. It contains but little gravel. Sand in Paulding county is 
“ery scarce. That used at the Paulding furnace is from the Maumee 

ttoms, section 11, Crane township, land of H. B. Ferguson. Generally 
@ he Drift of the county is very clayey and impervious to water. The 
“Weeds of all streams are in it, occasionally touching the rock, never exca- 

““wrated in it. Its average thickness is about 45 feet. The flood-plain of 

“© he Maumee rises about 12 feet above the stage of low water. The mate- 

mw ial of this plain is a sandy loam, containing a great many land shells. 
“Whe face of the bank shows them in all parts, and the deposit has out- 
Wrardly every aspect of the “Bluff formation” of the Mississippi River. 
It is difficult to resist the conviction that it has the same origin, its 
height there, as here, indicating simply the level at which the river has 
‘Ween able to transport the materials. The Drift-bank proper is generally 
at some distance from the immediate channel, and rises from 30 to 40 
#eet still higher. 

Wells and Springs.—In Carryall township are a number of artesian 
wells. They prevail most along the North Creek, through the northern 
tier of sections. Many wells not artesian find watcr in a bed of sand 
and gravel from 10 to 18 feet below the surface, this sometimes affecting 
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and destroying the flow of artesian wells. The water in these shallow 
wells sometimes rises nearly or quite to the surface, but the most of the 
artesian wells rise from a gravel bed that lies on the rock. They have 
a depth of 30 to 35 feet. This water-bearing stratum may also be the 
real source of the artesian flow of some of the shallow wells, since the 
first bed of sand containing water is known to not infrequently be con: 
nected with it so closely as to destroy the flow of the deeper wells. The 
general slope of the surface here is to the south-east. The hard-par 
Drift-sheet is the confining stratum. The water finds access to the deep 
seated gravel bed by passing through connected beds of water-bearing 
gravel and sand, in some region at a higher level, toward the north-west. 
The rock in Carryall township is generally 35 to 40 feet below the sur- 
face, yet it was positively asserted by Mr. McCormick that two well 
about on the section line between 4 and 9 went down 70 to 80 feet with 
out striking the rock. A deposit of yellow lake sand was met at Paul- 
ding Center, on Joseph Morrow’s land. It does not rise much above the 
surface. There is considerable sand of the same kind on the land a 
L. Baldwin, north of Emerald, near the Maumee, and in Emerald town 
ship, between Six Mile Creek and the canal. Glacial marks were observec 
on the Corniferous, section 30, Auglaize, S., 40° W., and on section 31 
Auglaize, 8., 48° W.; on the Onondaga at Charloe, 8., 35° W. 

The following liat of statistics, obtained in reference to wells in Paul 
ding county, will be of importance in this connection: 

















14 
B 
Owner's name. | Location. [= Through Remarks. 
| 3 
| 2 
2 8 25 |...) 25 | Blue clay ..... 
N.E. 1 see. 21, 
Paulding In gravel .n...| Good water. 





ae 





In sand. 










+mile 8. 











Paulding Seeps from 
clay. Little water. 
Court House. „| Paulding In bowlders...| Bitter water. 


Judge A. 8. Latty . 
Mrs. KateF.Cable)  “ 





Good water. 


Blue clay 
34 Brown clay,10 
ft.;blueclay, 
| 13 ft... .„.| Water at 9 ft.; rise 
| within 3 ft. of sur 
face. 


Good water in grave 








74, 33]| 14 feet Brown | 
clay ; 
blue 









No water. 
Water rises within { 
| ft. of top. 
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Owner's name. | Location. a B hrougl 
gs 


Feet in the 


rock, 


3 
Er 
3 | Through Remark 





Dr. D. M. Hixon...) 1} mile N. of i 


















7 i Paulding Clay and sand | Soft water. 
Jehiel Seger. Paulding . Brown clay,10 
it.; blue clay, 
9ft.; sand, 16 
inches ; blue 
: clay, 7 ft......| Somewhat bitter. 
Francis Ranish ..... Sec.31,Emerald] 14 |......| 14 | In blue clay... Good water. 
Patrick Haly.. Emerald Sta'n 35 |....| 35 | Through blue) , 
a) 
Mrs. E.McHamier|  “ « | 35 o Worthless water. 
John Youn a 135 mens] Good water. 


Patrick Haly 


}mile E.of Em- 
erald Station, 41 
See. 15, Blue 


Hard-pan clay| Good water at 31 it. 


Mr. Mooney. 
Artesian ; good water 





Henry Barkus. Good water stands 4 
ft: from surface. 

„Joshua Dikus, .| 96 | Clay only......| Good water broke 
out from the rock. 








John Hilty ... “ Pr 
Good water on the 
rock. 





























Isaac MeCoyana) 00“ Ball... 
Bitter water. 
Mrs. J, Mason .....| Sec.25,Anglaize hay ee 
L. Baldwin ..........) Sec. 5, Emerald Lake sand, 4 
ft.; blue clay, 
oft... .| Good water. 
W. H. Robertson .. Blue clay and 
bowlders .....| Bitter water. 
M. M. Utley... Clay, 21 feet; 
sand, 18 in; 
clay, 4 feet... Good water. 
E. ©. Durfee......... On the rock...) Water at 17 ft.; rises 
within 10 in. of top. 
Tos, Doda anne) © sseeesnr essed 13 | avon 13 | Clay, 10 feet; 
sand, 2 in. 
clay, 3 feet..:| Water in sand. 





A.H. Rogers au... 





.| 24 | Clay, 12 feet ; 


Paulding Furnace..| Sec. 23, Crane. 86 |.....] 36 
..|Good water rises 
within 8 ft. of top, 





ba “ Sec. 27, “ | | 45 No water. 

# “Seo #7 30 |.. Good water. 
John Gordon....... Sec. 16, a 30 cate 
Public Pump ....... .| 40 Sulphur water. 
‘Antwerp Furn. Co, 0 





blue clay; 
on the rock. No water. 
“ou “oo. 
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2,2 = 
Bee |e 
Owner’sname. | Location, [#ES,,| | Through Remarks. 
82'383 
E528) & 
Antwerp Furn.Co.| Antwerp. 2% | Clay, and 18 





in. in sand...) Water rises withi 


1 it. of the top. 
P. N. Harrington .| Sec. 9, Carryall! 94)......| 91 Clay, 7 feet; 
gravel, 2) ft | Good water. 














Harriet Liddell & “ [46 Artesian ; good watt 
A ® x «150 No water. 

Fred. Barchard is “0 a 

Mr. Lynd “ «fas (las ] ee u 

Peter Dei “ « gordo] « “ “ou 
“ “ «Bla ew “ou 

Josh. MeCormick .| “ [32 1.22] 32 | In gravel ......| Artesian. 
. “ 29 


.| 29 | Clay, 18 feet; 
sand, 11 feet. | Formerly artesian. 


Good water; artesia 





Jos. Clark... 1 


Zera Goll... Een 
©. F. Wentworth .. 


John Banks, 
Caroline Bi 


Noah Ely 
Jededial Ban 


Henry Oswalt ..... 









Fight other a “ 
neighbors 





adjoining 


have artesian “ “ 





Perry Van Meter .. 
Jos, Lybargerau... 





wells. “ Ds 


Chester Lybarger 

Carryall..... Ina “ 
„Tafayette Fruchey | Sec. 2, Carry- 
M. W. Brush au. 








..| Sulphur water. 


Good water i 
abundance. 

















8. E. } sec. 20, 
Paulding In gravel and 
bowlders ..... Slightly sulphur. 
at a 8. W. } sec. 20, 
Paulding ...... 2 Clay and 
gravel Good water; form 





erly artesian, 
Henry Barkus ......| Sec. 5, Latty ...) $2 |... 3| « i 


Deliv’rance Brown | Sec.26,Jackson In bowlders. 
James Holtzbury 





ter. 
Good water; artesia 
Adam Wymer Sec. 7, Latty ..| Artesian. 
I. H. Shirley 0.0] Royal Oak 
a ot (Brown) Bitter water. 


























\ 
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Through 


what. Remarks, 


Location. 


© 
1 
a 


Owner's name. 































A. Host... Royal Oak (Br.) ss| 8 i Bitter water at 38 ft.; 
| { | sulphur water in 

the rock. 

Wm. Black Sec. 35, Brown | 35 No water. 
Mrs. Nancy Li ec, 5, [ 36 |. ter stands 
| t. of top. 








Lewis Keefer c. 8, Worthless bitter 
water. 
Jacob Bennett 8. W.} 
| Auglaize 88 | 76 |..... ...| Sulphur water. 





Im Caryall township there is a strip of land a little higher than the 
river bank, running about a mile north of the Maumee, the. surface of 
which is more gravelly or sandy, in which wells obtain water at about 
Six or eight feet in compact gravel. They pass through fine, impervious 
clay, the bottom of which is more gravelly. The water is good. This 
strip is known and spoken of as a ridge. 

_ At Paulding Mr. Jehiel Seger, a practical well-digger, gives the follow- 
Ing zasthe general section of the Drift at that place: 


GENERAL SECTION or THE Drirt AT Pautpine. 







No. 1. 10 ft. 
“2 10 « 
«3 12-18 in. 
“4 10 ft. 
“5. “Rock” (cemented gravel prabably—N. H. W.) 18 in, 





“ 6, Sand and gravel, with water. 


Lt isa current belief at Paulding that wells that go through the “hard- 
Pan,” or the layer of cemented gravel near the bottom of the Drift, are 
t a rough the rock.” The rock at Paulding is about thirty feet below 

~ = surface. Mr. Emery’s well there reached the Waterlime at twenty- 
eim feet; at least drillings brought up were of that limestone. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
Stone and Brick—But very little has been done in Paulding county 
tow ard developing its natural resources; indeed, it is yet but very sparsely 
Settled. The county will never be noted for its mineral products. The 
‘UMnestones that underlie the county are not known to contain anything 
marked economical value. They are very little exposed, so far as now 
known, and the people in some parts of the county are greatly incon- 
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venienced by the total lack of stone suitable for common foundations. It 
is to be presumed, however, that as the forest is cleared off, and the in- 
spection of the county by settlers is carried to greater detail, many other 
outcrops of rock will be discovered. The limestones of the Devonian, in 
the northern part of the county, are those most abundantly quarried for 
building stone, if not for quicklime, in north-western Ohio; and the ex- 
posures in the Auglaize River are destined to become important in the 
future occupancy of the county, inasmuch as they are the only known 
outcrops of the blue limestone, west of the great anticlinal, that afford 
favorable opportunitics for working. They are the same as the Sandusky 
blue limestone, and ought to have supplied the city of Defiance with the 
foundation stone for the court-house, instead of its being brought from 
that distant city. Had quarries been fairly and fully developed at any 
points in Paulding or in Defiance county, doubtless the expense of im- 
porting stone that could have been obtained at so convenient a place near 
home would not have been incurred. 

In the survey of the county but two establishments for the manufacture 
of brick were met with. One is owned by Jasper N. Hughes, section 24, 
Caryall township, and the other by R. S. Murphy, Antwerp. 

The Furnaces of Paulding County.—The heavy growth of timber in 
Paulding county has invited the establishment of furnaces for smelting 
the iron ores of Lake Superior. There are two such in full operation. 
One is known as the Antwerp Furnace, located at Antwerp, on the Mau- 
mee River, and the other as the Paulding Furnace, located at Cecil, section 
23, Crane township. The ore is transported from Toledo by canal. The 
subjoined statistics, obtained of the proprietors in reference to these fur- 
naces, will give the best exemplification of their size and products. 


Tue ANTWERP FURNACE, ANTWERP, O1110.—Proprietors, Antwerp Furnace Com- 
pany; President, A. Cobb; Superintendent, William Sayles. 

Number of Furnaces—One ; built by this company in 1865. Height of stack, 42 feet 
height of boshes, 7 feet; height of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 40 inches; diam- 
eter at throat, 3 feet 6 inches; diameter in boshes, 8 feet 10 inches; diameter at 
tuyeres, 3 feet; diameter of hearth, 3 feet; diameter of tuyeres, 3} inches; number 
of tuyeres, 3; temperature of blast, not known; pressure of blast, not known. 

Ores.—Kind and percentage, Lake Superior ores, 65 per cent.: Location of mine, 
near Marquette, Michigan. Cost of ores, $10 at the furnace. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Kind and cost, charcoal, 73 cents per bushel. Obtained at the furnace. 
Fuel per ton of iron, 130 bushels. Ore per ton of iron, 13 (about). 

’ Flux.—Kind and cost, limestone (Delhi beds of Corniferous), $8 per cord of 128 
solid feet. Obtained from the river at Antwerp. 

Charge.—Ore, 600 pounds; flux, 30 pounds; fuel, 20 bushels of charcoal. Charges 
in twenty-four hours, 70; production in twenty-four hours, 13 tons. Kind of iron: 
white, 1-12 of all is white; mottled, 4 of all is mottled; gray, $ of all is gray. 
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FBlast.—Kind of engine, upright; size of steam cylinder, 26 inches in diameter; size 
of ‘last cylinder, 40 inches in diameter, 26 feet long; stroke of piston per minute, 
abo ut 30; pressure of steam, 40 to 50 pounds; blast vvens used, Pollock’s. 

Eeemarks.—Closed or open top: open, but will be closed. How waste gases are 
utilized: in heating blast and making steam. Kind of fire-brick used: Rochester, 
Pa. (Samuel Barnes, maker). Average length of campaign, eight months. 


"l'une PAULDING Furnace, CecıL, Onıo.—Proprietors, Evans, Rodgers & Co.; Super- 

intendent, N. Evans, Cecil, Ohio. 

Dyimensions of the Furnace.—Height of stack, 40 feet; height of boshes, 8 feet; height 
of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 32 inches; diameter of tuyeres, 33 inches; dinm- 
eter at throat, 38 inches; diameter at boshes, 94 feet; diameter at tuyeres, about 40 
inches; number of tuyeres, 3; diameter at nozzle of tuyeres, 34 inches; temperature 
of blast, 900 degrees; pressure of blast, 14 pounds per square inch. 

Ores.—Kind, Lake Superior; per cent., 66; cost, 310. Location of mine, near Mar- 
.quette, Michigan. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Charcoal; obtained at the furnace; cost, 74 cents per bushel. 

Flux.—Limestone, Upper Corniferous. Obtained section 17, Defiance, Defiance 
county. Cost, $1.50 per perch at the furnace. 

Charge.—Ore, 500 pounds; coal, 22 bushels; limestone, 40 pounds. Amount in 
twenty-four hours, about $0 charzes. 

Product.—Amount in twenty-four hours, 11 tons. Kind of iron, all kinds. About 
five-sixths of all is gray iron. 

Blast.—Kind of blast engine used, horizontal; size of steam cylinder, 18 inches ; 
Pressure of steam, about 60 pounds; blast oven used, old plan of cylinders and pipes, 
enlarged ; piston-strokes per minute, 25. 

Renarks.—Furnace built by the company in 1864-5. Length of time in blast, 7} 
months. Average length of campaign, 8 months. Waste gases used in heating 
blast and generating steam. Kind of fire-brick used, Chenango. Cost, including 
freight, $80 per thousand. Annual production: 1869, 2,788 tons; 1870, 2,494 tons; | 

1871, 2,725 tons. Price of iron: in 1869, about $44; in 1870, about $38; in 1871, $40. 
Markets, Cleveland and Fort Wayne. Amount of fuel per ton of iron, 140 bushels. 

066 Or open top, open. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HARDIN COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hardin county, like Marion, is situated on the watershed between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River. It lies directly west from Marion, bound- 
ed south by Union and Logan, west by Auglaize and Allen, and north 
by Hancock. It has an area of a little more than twelve towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


In this county are some of the sources both of the Sandusky and the 
Maumee, which flow northward to Lake Erie, and of the Scioto and 
Great Miami, which empty into the Ohio. The Scioto, the chief river 
of the county, first flows north, entering the Scioto Marsh, where its 
channel is said to become lost in lateral expansion as in a lake. It 
leaves this marsh in an easterly direction, and, receiving tributaries 
only from the south, it may be said to drain only the southern half of the 
county. In a similar manner streams flow northward into Hog Creek 
Marsh, in the northern part of the county, and are thence turned west- 
erly along the channel of Hog Creek, which drains that marsh, and 
finally reach the Maumee River. The Blanchard, which rises within a 
mile of the Scioto at Kenton, also has a general northerly course. In 
the township of Goshen there are several small streams, which find their 
way into the Tymochtee Creek, in a north-easterly direction. The North 
Branch of the Great Miami drains southward a small, narrow valley in 
the south-western corner of the county. With this exception the gen- 
eral slope of the whole county is toward the north. Two natural di- 
vides, or ridges, cross the county. The most southerly is that which 
prevents the northward drainage of the Scioto Marsh, deflecting the 
Scioto River easterly across the county, instead of permitting it to fol- 
low the natural slope. Were it not for this ridge it would probably con- 
tribute its waters to the valley of the Blanchard, or through the Hog 
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Creek Marsh into the Hog Creek valley. The second divide in the same 
way prevents the northward drainage of the Hog Creek Marsh. Streams 
rise immediately on the northern slope of this ridge in Hancock county, 
and pursue their course uninterruptedly to the Blanchard, in a due 
northern direction. The northern line of the county runs about on the 
summit of this ridge. It is a low, gentle-swell in the surface, hardly 
observable in passing over the country. The more southerly divide may. 
be more properly termed a ridge. By reference to another chapter it will 
be seen that these divides have been traced westward through Allen and 
Mercer counties, and that they are regarded as glacial moraines. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface features of Hardin county are dependent on the condition 
in which the original Drift was left by the glacier. The soathern part 
of the county, especially in the townships of Buck, Rou:dhead, and 
Taylor Creek, is occupied with a rolling surface. Tue northern portions 
of McDonald and Lynn townships are flat, with a clay soil. The south- 
eastern part of the county may be denominated flat, or gently undula- 
ting. Along the north side of the Scioto and the Scioto Marsh, crossing 
the entire county, there is a tract of more clevated land, sometimes 
broken by long undulations, and not infrequentlv rolling or hilly. This 
strip has a width of from one to three miles. North of it the surface 
becomes nearly or quite flat, with only isolated and unimportant excep- 
tions. Three extensive marshes are embraced within Hardin county. 
Their aggregate area is about forty thousand acres. Some efforts have 
been made to render them cultivable by artificial drainage, and with a 
good degree of success. Formerly water covered them the greater part 
- of the year, but now in summer-time a team can be driven across them 
in various directions with entire safety. It is evident that the valley of 
the Scioto is the proper, if not the only, channel through which to drain 
the Scioto Marsh. By lowering its outlet, and constructing a system of 
tributary ditches, the whole area could could be given a dry and arable 
soil. Another low valley spreads northward in Cessna township, which 
might be utilized for the same purpose; yet its outlet is so near the out- 
let by way of the Scioto that not much would be gained. There are 
some indications that formerly a portion of the surplus water of the 
marsh found escape through this valley into Hog Creek Marsh. The 
Cranberry Marsh is drained westward into the Blanchard. The Hog 
Creck Marsh is drained northward into Eagle Creek, and westward by 
deepening Hog Creek channel, its natur. outlet. 

The frequent occurrence of such marshe: on the broad watershed be- - 

23 
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tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie, or near the sources of the streams 
which flow in opposite directions from its summit, is a feature in the 
general physiography of north-western Ohio which deserves special men- 
tion. There seems no doubt that they were once shallow lakes. The 
occurrence of shell-marl below the peaty surface, and of sandy deposits 
about their margins, indicates not only that there was a time when they 
were receiving the annual freshet washings of calcareous matter from 
the adjacent Drift surface, but were also agitated by the wind into little 
waves which broke upon a sandy beach. Other similar undrained places 
in the old Drift surface, situated further down the slopes of the great 
watershed, were sooner filled by the greater accumulation of alluvium, 
or were drained by the more rapid excavation of their outlets by the in- 
creased volumes of the streams. There is reason to believe that the ex- 
tensive prairies of Marion and Wyandot counties are analogous to the 
marshes of Hardin county, but were sooner brought into an arable state 
through the action of the Sandusky and the Tymochtee Creek. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The old Drift surface has been so little disturbed that the underlyinggg 
rock is very rarely exposed. Hence the details of the geological struc— 
ture are unknown. The boundaries of the formations are drawn in ac— 
cordance with such outcrops as actually occur, but governed, in the ab— 
‘sence of positive knowledge, by the indications of the surface features. 

The Niagara limestone is known to underlie portions of Blanchard_3 
Jackson, Pleasant, and Goshen townships, and is also believed to occumr 
in Roundhead township, west of the Scioto River. Thus Hardin county 
not only occupies the watershed between Lake Erie and the Ohio River.— 
but also holds the separating ground between that belt of Niagara area= 
which stretches northward to Lake Erie, and that larger area of the samess 
great formation which extends south to the Ohio River and west int 
Indiana. What influence this formation may have exerted in locatingss 
the divide between the two great valleys can only be conjectured. Con— 
sidering, however, its thickness—stated by Prof. Orton to be two hundred= 
and seventy-five feet—and its great persistency in withstanding the= 
forces of degradation, it certainly could not have been small. 

In Goshen township it is exposed in the bed of Paw Paw Creek, 8. E. & 
section 36, where it has been a little worked for quicklime, on the lard 
of Mr. Stephen Otis; also, on section 5, north, land of Hezekiah Hemp, 
worked for quicklime. 

_ In Jackson township it has been slightly opened near the Cranberry 
Marsh, on the land of J. P. Pence, N. E. } seetion 30. 
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Near Patterson it is seen in the following section on the land of Dr. . 
A. F. Stanley: 


No. 1. Dark drab, slightly porous, with spots of blue and purple; no 
fossils visible; beds three to four inches; exposed.............. 8 in. 
“ 2. Surface exposure of somewhat vesicular, even-bedded, and 
crystalline Niagara, of a buff color. 


The stone is used here for rough walls and for lime. 

Section 11. In the Blanchard, and in a little ravine running east 
through the section; land of Thomas Huston and of Jeremiah Higgins; 
rapid dip N. E. 

‚ About half a mile west of Forest, almost within the limits of the cor- 
poration, the Niagara is exposed along a little ravine on the land of John 
Campbell. 

The Niagara is also.said to appear on the land of Mr. B. Jackson, 8. W. 
+ section 24, and of Mr. S. A. Bower, S. W. } section 14, in the same 
township. 

The Waterlime underlies the greater portion of Hardin county. Wher- 
ever it appears it is in thin beds, which are sometimes blue, and at others 
drab, always separated by conspicuous bituminous films. It furnishes a 
building stone of ordinary quality by making selection of the thickest 
beds, and is considerably burned into quicklime. 

Two and a half miles south-east of Kenton Mr. Erhardt Blum met the 
Waterlime in sinking a well at the depth of twelve feet. In the same 
vicinity a number of other wells terminated in the same way, without a 
supply of water. . 

About two miles south-west of Kenton the Waterlime is in outcrop 
near the railroad, on the land of Mr. Alonzo Teeter. It is a fine-grained, 
blue-drab stone, in beds of three to four inches, lying nearly horizontal. 

Two and a half miles east of Kenton, on the land of Mr. Nicholson 
Rarey, the Waterlime appears in the Scioto in beds of two to four inches. 
It has been somewhat used for lime. There are surface indications of the 
near approach of the Waterlime to the surface on the land of Dr. William 
Chessney, two miles east of Kenton, along a stream known as Allen’s 
Run. 

On the land of Mr. T. W. Bridge, in Buck township, five miles south 
of Kenton, the Waterlime appears in thin, slaty beds, and has been 
burned into lime. 

At Dunkirk there are several quarries in the Waterlime. Mr. Hugh 
Miller’s is situated a quarter of a mile east of the village; Mr. Charles N. 
Hill’s is a mile south. At the former it lies in blue-drab, slaty beds, 
which are torn up by picks and crow-bars, and used for road-making; 
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exposed eight feet; dip east and west. In the latter the stone is of the 
same quality, but is less exposed. The quarry of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company, near the village, shows about six 
feet of the same or similar beds. 

North of Ada the Waterlime, in thin beds, is exposed along Hog Creek. 
It was also encountered in ditching for the outlet of the marsh. It is 
here made into quicklime by Samuel Coon. Near the county line quar- 
ries in Hog Creek are owned by Isham Kehdall and John Trussell. The 
former burns quicklime. 

In Pleasant township the Waterlime may be seen in the Blanchard, at 
the “Camp Ground,” and in its tributaries in sections 6 and 7; also on 
the land of John Osborn and of Jacob Kirtz, 8. W. } section 6. 

In Blanchard township, section 31, Michael Zigler, John Sargon, and 
Mrs. Hedrick have small openings in the same stone. 

Mr. Roland Park has a quarry in the thin blue beds of the Waterlime 
on the S. E. 4 section 12, in Jackson township. Mr. Park’s quarry is 
believed to be in some of the lowest layers of the formation. The Niagara 
probably occupies the base of his section as exposed, but could not be 
certainly ascertained. 

The Lower Corniferous.—In the southern portion of the county, includ- 
ing portions of Taylor Creek and Hale townships, the area colored on the 
county map to represent the Corniferous limestone is so marked on the 
evidence of surface characters. These characters consist in a more roll’ 
ing and gravelly surface, with occasional northern bowlders, and seem to 
extend northward from Logan county, where this formation has intro 
duced, as in Sandusky and Seneca counties, already noted, a marked 
change in the general topography. 

The Drift.—The mass of the Drift in Hardin county is an unstratified 
-glacial deposit. It is divided into the two usual colors: the brown, which 
forms the soil where it has not been covered with alluvial or paludine 
accumulations, and has a thickness of ten or twelve feet; and the blue, 
which has an unknown thickness, but in some cases is known to exceed 
fifty feet. South of the “dividing ridge,” which divides the county into 
nearly equal parts, the Drift contains much more assorted gravel and 
sand than it does north of the same ridge. Knolls and ridges, known as 
“hog’s-backs” and “devil’s-backs,” are met with in Taylor Creek and 
Buck townships. The township of Roundhead and the southern part of 
McDonald afford abundance of gravel, which may be taken from many 
of the numerous knolls with which the country is diversified. The im- 
mediate surface of these knolls, as well as of the whole county, consists of 
the brown hard-pan, the stratified parts rarely rising to the top of the 
deposit. Yet the stratified parts of the Drift are nearer the surface south 
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of the Scioto than they are on the north of that river. Wells at Kenton, 
on the south side of the river, pass through sixteen to twenty-four feet of 
hard-pan clay, finding water in gravel and sand. At the same place, on 
the north side of the Scioto, they are dug from thirty-five to sixty feet, 
entirely in hard-pan, sometimes without finding a supply of water. 
Near Fort McArthur the remains of a mastodon have been obtained 
from the surface of the Drift. They were considerably scattered from the 
place of original deposit, and but part of the skeleton could be obtained. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Hardin county is poorly supplied with building stone, even for the 
rougher kinds of walls and foundations. Considerable stone, of the best 
quality, is brought from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Marblehead, 
near Sandusky, and from those at Bellefontaine. Considerable is also 
brought into the northern portion of the county from the blue Waterlime 
' Quarries at Lima. The Waterlime quarries at Belle Center, in Logan 
county, supply the Kenton market with quicklime, as well as furnishing 
Stone for a great many foundations. In the northern part of Marion 
township bowlders have been gathered from the surface, and from chan- 
nels worn in the Drift by streams, and used for foundations and walls. 
There are favorable opportunities fur the development of the Niagara in 
the vicinity of Forest, and in the valley of the Blanchard, in Jackson 
township, which certainly cannot remain long unimproved. The Niag- 
ara limestone, owing to the thinness of the beds of the Waterlime, will 
Prove the more valuable formation, both for building stone and for quick- 
lime. It can also be more cheaply burned than the Waterlime. The 
latter, however, excels for flagging. 

Clay, sand, and gravel from the Drift deposits, in the absence of con- 
‘venient stone, have been more frequently resorted to for building material 
than in neighboring counties. Establishments for the manufacture of 
brick are common throughout the county. A number of farmers some- 
tixmes combine for the purchase of the machinery necessary to manufac- 
ture enough for themselves, and for sale, to make up for all outlays. 
Brick are made at Kenton by Henry Loeffert, Henry Kreihnbeihul, Wil- 
Liam Richards, and by Conrad Kabler. Tiling is made at the same place 

by Dean and Rarey and by Thomas Clemens and Son. The latter firm also 
burn considerable red pottery. 

A commendable spirit of enterprise prevails in Hardin county in the 
Construction of gravel roads. A series of such are being built across the 
County, chiefly radiating from Kenton, the county seat. 

New Roundhead village is a deposit of bog ore, which is disturbed by 
the plow in the cultivation of the field ; land of Thompson Irving. 
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soil. On the contrary, it is a tough clay, with very little or no gravel, 
and almost no noticeable bowlders. The latter may be seen only along 
the eroded channels of the streams, as at Mt. Blanchard and at Findlay, 
or on the ridges which cross the county, as on the Van Wert ridge, west 
of Findlay. In general, that portion of the county north of the Blan- 
chard is more undulating than that south. Between the Leipsic and 
Belmore ridges is a low and often marshy belt, known as a swale, while 
north of the latter ridge the country is altogether low, and often wet 
with standing water for a number of miles. The ridges which cross the 
county are simply strips of rolling, gravelly land, somewhat elevated 
above the adjacent flat on either side, in which stratified gravel and 
sand may often be found within a few feet of the surface. They are sep- 
arately described in a former chapter. 

The streams of the county are accompanied, as in other counties in 
north-western Ohio, with a sandy flood-plain rising from three to ten 
feet above the summer stage of the water, and sometimes coinciding 
with the general level of the country, as in some parts of Jackson and 
Marion townships; and with a higher terrace, consisting of the exposed 
section of the Drift as left by the action of the river, and inclosing the 
river valley. The latter ‘is sometimes thirty or forty rods from the bed 
of the stream, its height depending on the contour of the original Drift 
surface and the depth to which the river may have worn its channel. 

The soil of the county is clay, with very little intermixture of gravel, 
except on the ridges, where it is not infrequently gravelly, or even stony. 
Between McComb and Lewisville there are one or two strips of black 
and peaty soil. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


‘The rocks which underlie the county belong to the Niagara and the 
Waterlime, the former underlying the latter. The Niagara is found in 
the eastern part of the county, and the Waterlime in the western, the 
dip of both being toward the west. The line which separates them 
crosses Delaware township in a northerly direction, east of the Blanch- 
ard; enters Jackson township in section 26, and leaves it in section 5; 
runs one-half mile west of Findlay, whence it follows a course nearly 
due north out of the county. 

The Niagara has its principal exposures in the Blanchard, at Findlay, 
and in the township of Marion. It is frequently seen in the bed of Lye 
Creek, and also in Eagle Creek, near Findlay. The quarry of Messrs. 
Pressnel and Shirden, at Findlay, which has been in operation nearly 
eighteen years, still furnishes a great deal of stone, both for foundations, 
for flagging, and for lime. It lies in courses of three to six inches, is of 
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REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HANCOCK COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hancock county is situated within the Lake Erie valley. Its county 
seat, Findlay, is forty-two miles almost due south from Toledo. It is 
bounded north by Wood county, east by Seneca and Wyandot, south by — 


Hardin, and west by Allen and Putnam. It contains nearly fifteen 
towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Blanchard is the principal stream of the county. Entering it 
from the south, after flowing fifteen miles in a northward direction it 
turns at a right angle westward, and continues in that direction till it 
passes into Putnam county, receiving tributaries only from the south. 
Among these may be named Lye Creek, Eagle Creek, and Ottawa Creek. 
In the narthern part of the county different branches of the Portage 
also take rise, flowing first toward the west and then toward the north. 
These are all small streams, although the Blanchard, which is subject to 
sudden and sometimes devastating increase of waters, was declared by 
the early surveys navigable as far as Fort Findlay. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The country in general may be denominated flat. This is particularly 
the fact in the townships of Delaware, Madison, Eagle (except the south- 
ern portion), Jackson, Amanda, Big Lick, and Marion. These townships 
also contain vast tracts of the ancient forest. They are poorly drained, 
both naturally and artificially, and in many extensive areas the surface 
is under water for several months in spring and early summer. While 
the remainder of the county is diversified with a little undulation of 
surface, it also contains some very flat tracts. Rarcly, however, are these 
flat tracts,even in the townships specified, covered with a black or peaty 
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3<>jl. On the contrary, it is a tough clay, with very little or no gravel, 
€2.3cd almost no noticeable bowlders. The latter may be seen only along 
& ine eroded channels of the streams, as at Mt. Blanchard and at Findlay, 
<>x on the ridges which cross the county, as on the Van Wert ridge, west 
“<> Findlay. In general, that portion of the county north of the Blan- 
«<>hhard is more undulating than that south. Between the Leipsic and 
Belmore ridges is a low and often marshy belt, known as a swale, while 
wraorth of the latter ridge the country is altogether low, and often wet 
wwith standing water for a number of miles. The ridges which cross the 
<ounty are simply strips of rolling, gravelly land, somewhat elevated 
above the adjacent flat on either side, in which stratified gravel and 
sand may often be found within a few feet of the surface. 
zarately described in a former chapter. 

The streams of the county are accompanied, as in other counties in 
north-western Ohio, with a sandy flood-plain rising from three to ten 
feet above the summer stage of the water, and sometimes coinciding 
with the general level of the country, as in some parts of Jackson and 
Marion townships; and with a higher terrace, consisting of the exposed 
section of the Drift as left by the action of the river, and inclosing the 
river valley. The latter “is sometimes thirty or forty rods from the bed 
of the stream, its height depending on the contour of the original Drift 
surface and the depth to which the river may have worn its channel. 

The soil of the county is clay, with very little intermixture of gravel, 
except on the ridges, where it is not infrequently gravelly, or even stony. 


Between McComb and Lewisville there are one or two strips of black 
and peaty soil. 


They are sep- 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


‘The rocks which underlie the county belong to the Niagara and the 
Waterlime, the former underlying the latter. The Niagara is found in 
the eastern part of the county, and the Waterlime in the western, the 
dip of both being toward the west. The line which separates them 
crosses Delaware township in a northerly direction, east of the Blanch- 
ard; enters Jackson township in section 26, and leaves it in section 5; 
runs one-half mile west of Findlay, whence it follows a course nearly 
due north out of the county. 

The Niagara has its principal exposures in the Blanchard, at Findlay, 
and in the township of Marion. It is frequently seen in the bed of Lye 
Creek, and also in Eagle Creek, near Findlay. The quarry of Messrs. 
Pressnel and Shirden, at Findlay, which has been in operation nearly 
eighteen years, still furnishes a great deal of stone, both for foundations, 

for flagging, and for lime. It lies in courses of three to six inches, is of 
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a dark drab color, with darker mottlings of blue and purple, and slightly 
porous. It weathers a buff. The surfaces are very often roughened by 
small angular prominences which fit into corresponding depressions in 
the superimposed layer, forming the peculiar structure known as suture- 
jointed. The beds here lie nearly horizontal, although at other places 
near they show a slight dip both south, south-east, and south-west. De- 
scending the creek from Pressnell and Shirden’s quarry, the same charac- 
ters are seen in the rock, which shows constant surface exposure to its 
junction with the Blanchard. Two or three short anticlinals occur in 
the bedding within that interval, and the beds are often glacier-scratched 
in a direction south 40° west. The bed of the creek lies on the surface 
of the rock, without having made any sensible excavation. Further up 
the creek are the quarries of Mr. Chris. Neucer, on land of Dr. B. Raw- 
son, which also supplies stone for all the uses to which the Niagara is 
adapted, and of Mr. E. P. Philips, the latter on the N. W. }, S. E. } sec- 
tion 30, of Findlay township, and embracing also a few beds of the over- 
lying Waterlime. 

S. E. 4 section 18, Findlay township. In the bed of Lye Creek the 
Niagara appears in thick beds, and has been burned for quicklime by 
Mr. Isaac Harshy. Along this creek the Niagara may be seen on section 
10, Jackson township, where it is in porous beds of three inches, rusty 
and shattered from exposure; and on S. E. } section 33, Marion town- 
ship, where the bedding is the same, showing some blue and gray on 
fracture, and frequently to the junction of the creek with the Blanchard. 
It also was observed on S. W. } section 27, Marion township, on land of 
Samuel Essex, in the bottom of a ditch, and in the S. W. 4 section 33, iu 
a ditch by the side of the road. 

In the Blanchard it is quarried in sections 12 and 1, Amanda town: 
ship, where it is gray and vesicular. After it has been weathered a 
short time it acquires a greenish tinge, and also becomes firmer. A spe 
cies of Jilenus was met with here. On section 21, Marion township, it 
lies in massive gray beds. Mr. Allen Wiseley has opened ‘it in the 
Blanchard on N. W. } section 23, and it is abundantly-exposed on section 
16, both of the same township. Near Findlay it is quarried by Mr. 
Squire Carlin and by Mr. William Pilcher. Under the highway over 
the Blancliard at Findlay it has a characteristic surface exposure, where 
the current of the river has washed away the left bank so as to uncover 
a beautiful exhibition of glacial marks. 

In the township of Cass the Niagara is wrought for lime and for foun- 
dations by Mr. John Frank, on the S. W. } section 4. Beds have here a 
thickness of three to six inches; loose and vesicular. 
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In Allen township, N. E. } section 8, on land of Mr. Joshua Workman, 
the Niagara furnishes heavy stone for bridge abutments, some of the beds 
being a foot or more in thickness, yet somewhat vesicular. 

The exposures of the Waterlime are very frequent in Hancock county. 
Not only is it frequently bare in the bed of the Blanchard, where it flows 
over that formation, but the small creeks which enter that stream from 
the south are very often running immediately on the rock. It also causes 
occasional mounds or ridges above the general level. These rise and fall 
again to the surrounding level with a gentle inclination, and are, no 
doubt, dependent on the undulations of the strata. They are only found 
in the southern part of the county, at least only south of the Van Wert 
Ridge. 

In Delaware township the following exposures were noted: 

N. W. } section 2. In the bed of the Blanchard Mr. Solomon Shafer 
takes out thin blue flags. Some beds are only a quarter of an inch. It 
has every feature of the T'ymochtee slate of Wyandot county. 

N. W. } section 35. Mr. Solomon Ripley has a slight opening in thin- 
bedded, fine-grained drab stone. 

N. 4 of section 1. Mr. Henry Greer has a quarry, or a slight excavation, 
in thicker drab beds. Further south, along Potato Creek, more irregular, 
fine-grained, but blue and compact, layers may be seen. Mr. Greer’s 
quarry is situated on the line of geographical limits of the formation, 
and affords a very slight exposuré of the Niagara. 3 

Mr. John A. Rose has a quarry in the Tymochtee slate, in the southern 
part of section 14, as follows, from above: Ä 


No. 1. Fissile, slaty beds, about one-half inch thick ; dark drab, — 

with bituminous partings... 6 in. 
“ 2. Bluish-drab or ashen; fine-grained ‘and “compact; “beds 

three to four inches. The interior is a bright blue, 

which on weathering, even in the quarry, becomes 

ashen ...00. eeenen ccecee coceee nennen cveaes seaeee cee des nassen succes sense ne 1 ft. 6“ 


Mr. Josiah Fail has a quarry in similar beds on section 11. 

N. W. } section 23. At the junction of a little creek with the Blanch- 
ard the beds appear one to two inches thick, and very perceptibly 
tinged with blue. Thicker beds are slightly vesicular and of a drab 
color. 

N. W.} section 4. A limestone ridge which cevers portions of four 
contiguous sections, cornering near the quarry, is wrought by Abdiel 
Gobrecht, mainly for lime-burning. This ridge is a little over a mile in 
length north and south, about half a mile in width east and west, and 
rises perhaps thirty feet. The beds, where uncovered, which is on the 
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sumfmit of the ridge, are from a half inch to four inches in thickness, of 
the usual drab color and fine grain. The quarry exposes six feet of hori- 
zontal bedding. 

The following outcrops of the Waterlime were noted in Madison town- 
ship: 

S. 4 section 30. Worked for lime and for stone, on land of Ulrich 
Thomas and of Jacob Bower. It also appears on land of John Wilson, 
half a mile south, on section 31. 

S. E. 4 section 24. On Abram Roderbauch’s farm. 

N. E. + section 23. On Michael Simms’s land. 

Section 11. Slightly quarried in the creek, on the land of Nicholas 
Price. 

N. E.} section 11. At the highway bridge, and at other places near, 
where a little stone has been taken out for common foundations. 

In Jackson township, about the center of section 8, Mr. William Bishop 
burns quicklime from Waterlime beds of about two inches. The bedding 
here, as at Mr. Gobrecht’s quarry, shows some disturbance, which has 
displaced the layers. 

In Findlay township the Waterlime was seen at the following expo- 
sures : 

S. W. } section 30. Here are the adjoining quarries of S. R. McCahan 
and George Woodley. They are located near the southern end of a ridge 
of Waterlime which is nearly three miles in length, running north and 
south, and reaching into section 14 The following descending section 
was taken at this place, dip west and south-west : 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, drab; used only for macadamizing roads... 5 ft. 


“ 2. Drab flags, in even beds two inches thick... ............ .00:.. ... 4 in. 
« 3. Coarse-grained ; porous, and in some places carious; rough ; 
dark drab or brown .. u. ssossscsecronne LS 3 
‘“ 4. Hard, thin, irregular or lenticular beds, sometimes appear- 
ing massive, with cavities; exposed... ...........sscece ane con eee 2“ 
Total exposed... un nun son san cee sun one cee ces cee ons cee acess 8 “ 7 “ 


No. 3 of this section has every appearance of i being the equivalent. | 
No. 1 of the section at Anderson’s quarry, on section 22, Pitt township, 
Wyandot county, and of No. 10 of the section near Cary’s quarry, see 
tions 27 and 34, Crawford, in the same county. 

Near Findlay, on section 24, Mr. Elijah Barnes has opened a quarry 
in the same ridge, and exposed about six feet of beds undistinguish- 
able from those of No. 1 of the foregoing section. The beds are here 
shattered, and part in quarrying into angular pieces of a few inches 
across; dip, ten degrees west south-west. About twenty degrees south-west 
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of Mr. Barnes’s quarry Mr. A. P. Byall has made an opening in similar 
Weds, which must lie twenty feet at least above, and have the same 
Iegree and direction of dip. 

8. W.} section 33. Mr. Jacob Feller burns lime from an exposure 
walong a little ravine; beds, four to six inches; dip, east. 

The Waterlime is also exposed in Eagle township as follows: 

N. E. } section 35. In Eagle Creek, land of J. C. Bickett; used for 

‘walls and foundations. 

N. W. } section 24. In Eagle creek, land of J. D. Bishop. 

N. W. } section 28. Land of J. L. and Joseph D. Keller. 

S. W. } section 33. On George Rheinhardt’s farm. 

8. W.} section 24. In Eagle Creek, land of Coonrod Line. 

Five miles from Findlay, along the Lima road, may be seen one of the 
Peculiar undulations in the surface caused directly by the underlying 
rock, so common in the southern half of the county. They would often 
mot be noticed were the surface not otherwise monotonously flat. This 
Wises perhaps twenty feet, and is a half mile over. The approach of the 
“‘Waterlime is only revealed by a few weathered fragments that may be 
Seen in traveling over the ridge, the country in either direction being . 
=f Coneless. 

In Liberty township the only known outcrops are in the bed of the 
EBlanchard. One isonS.E. }section 8,at Croninger's Mill, where that stone 
4s in thick beds of twelve to fifteen inches, and answers very well for 
#a.butments for bridges. It is very rough and irregular, with a mixture 
<>f loose and close-grained patches, the latter predominating. It is the 
squivalent of No. 4 of the section at McCahan and Woodley’s, in Findlay 
Cownship. The same bed, owing to irregularities of dip, is seenon Mr. C. 
3Byall’s land, in the Blanchard, S. E. } section 10, where it is also quarried. 

In Blanchard township the Waterlime was seen in the S. E. } section 14, 

“an the bed of the Blanchard River, where it lies in even, fine-grained, 
blue layers of about four inches; useful for a building material. The 
©pportunities for obtaining the stone are so unfavorable that but little 
working has been done. It is also said to occur in the same stream at 
other points further west, particularly on section 19, near the county line. 
In Ottawa Creek it appears S. W. } section 36, on land of S. Fogelsong. 
In Union township, south of the Van Wert Ridge, the bed of the Ot- 
tawa Creek very often discloses the Waterlime. At most of these places 
the formation is wrought for stone for foundations; and, occasionally, 
small quantities of lime are made for the convenience of the neighbor- 
hood about. The following points may be mentioned: S. W. } section 25, 
by Mr. Amos Yeagley; center of section 36, by Mr. William Hannah; 
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section 26, on land of William C. Needle and of Daniel Cornwall; N.E.} 
section 36, on Abram Spangler’s land; S. E. } section 25, on Peter Help- 
man’s land; S. W. % section 25, on George Rheter’s land; section 2, 
. quarry of Philip Powell; S. W. } section 1, quarry of D. Powell; N.E.} 
section 11, land of James Teatsworth, Sen. | 

In Orange township there are quarries in the Waterlime N. E. } sec- 
tion 20, by Mr. A. H. Thompson, and N. W. } section 7, in the bed of: 
Reilly Creek, by William H. Ewing. 

In the township of Portage, section 15, are the quarries of Mr. Jacob 
Kempfer and of Mr. Samuel Kalb. These are located along the north 
slope of the Leipsic Ridge, and probably owe their existence to the de- 
nuding action of the waves of Lake Erie, of the former presence of 
which in the northern portion of the county there are some indications, 
as already remarked in the chapter on the Drift in North-western Ohio. 
These quarries supply a wide range of country with quicklime and 
stone for foundations and bridge abutments. The beds are thin and 
often bituminous, with frequent films, their average thickness being be- 
tween two and three inches; exposure six to ten feet; dip west. 

The Drift consists of brown and blue hard-pan, the former furnishing. 
the soil, except where it is covered with later alluvial or paludine accu- 
mulations, and extending downward from ten to twelve feet. The thick- 
ness of this deposit cannot be certainly stated. It is noticeably thinner 
in the southern part of the county than in the northern. South of the 
Van Wert Ridge its thickness would probably not exceed twenty-five 
feet. It lies very evenly, shows no denudation except such as may be 
due to the present streams, and in some cases does not conceal the irregu- 
larities in the rocky surface below. Such irregularities, when figured in 
the form of ridges disclosing the rock, immediately recall the ‘limestone 
ridges” of the “ Lacustrine region,” so common in counties further north. 
The similarity of the two extends no further than the name. In exter- 
nal aspects the Drift phenomena here are the same as already described 
in connection with the ridges near Carey, in Wyandot county, excepting 
the feebler scale on which they are here exhibited. The ridges are 
much smaller, and the ascents are more gradual. The rock is rarely 
seen laid bare by the washing off of the Drift deposits. Quarries in 
these ridges are almost invariably located along some small ravine which 
has been excavated by the wash of the hill-side, and are usually near the 
base of the ridge or on the slope, the whole being evenly covered with 
Drift. No sand banks are accumulated on these ridges, however high 
they rise, and no bowlders are scattered in bands about their bases, or 
bestrew their surfaces. They are not noticeably more frequent than in 
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any rolling country where the finer materials of the Drift have been 
partially washed out by the rains. North of the Van Wert Ridge—at 
least north of the Blanchard River—the Drift deposits reach a greater 
thickness. At McComb, a point on the Leipsic Ridge, wells are said not 
to reach the rock at a depth of eighty feet. At Arcadia, also in the 
northern part of the county, water is obtained, without reaching the 
rock, at forty-seven feet. On the other hand, the average thickness of 
the Drift south of the Blanchard, judging from the height of the river 
banks, and the very frequent exposure of the rock in the streams, cannot 
exceed thirty feet. This moraine-like thickening of the Drift must have 
been the cause of the westward drainage of the southern portion of the 
county through the valley of the Blanchard, instead of northward 
through the valley of the Portage. | 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The underlying formations are not known to possess any minerals of 
special economical value. The only uses to which they can be put is the 
manufacture of lime, and stone-quarrying for building purposes and for 
paving. For both of these purposes they are admirably adapted, and 
some of their outcrops afford unusual facilities for acquiring the stone in 
the necessary form and abundance. The lack of railroads has a discour- 
aging effect on these enterprises, and at the present time but little more 
is effected than the supply of the home markets. 

The Drift affords every where in the county abundant materials for 
the brick-maker and the potter. The lack of sufficient sand for mixing 
with the surface of the hard-pan clay in the manufacture of brick is the 
principal difficulty in that branch of industry; yet the brick made are 
some of them of superior quality. Tile-making is also extensively car- 
ried on at Findlay, and at other points in the county. The following 
establishments of this kind may be enumerated: | 


Martin Hirsher, Findlay ........... ......000 sseecece coscssses snnonnnne Tiling and pottery. 
Louis Bruner, ME deeeeeees sosceenes seeee sunssnnnenn tevescece aensnunen enesecees Brick. 
Gates O’ Hara, St enanunnaune coccecere onen nun coecseees anssuenen coscesens cosece “ 
John Karst, half mile west of Findlay ......... csscosono nennen sonnnn ann onncrn Tiling. 
Robert Dorney, Arlington ...... sc... sesossunoonnnonannonnnunnen sannannun nennen sasees Brick. 
William McKinley, S. W. } section 1, Orange township .................. “ 
Elias Wilson, section 4, Delaware township...... ......... ennasson ons sonunnene oc 
Frank Brown, section 36, Pleasant “6 sn... ecscncccceeceeeee Brick and tiling. 
Davis Pendleton, “ “ ME pnonunonn senannasunsursenern conees » Brick. 
Andrew Powell, N. E. } section 34, Liberty township ......... sccesces oe “ 
Matthias Markley, section 28, Union township .............00 ssseesees nennen “ 


James Kelly, section 1, Washington (6 anannn sunsen enssssees sossssees “ 
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Mr. Hirsher, at Findlay, not only manufactures the common red pot- 
tery from clay found in the Drift at that place, but he makes also a supe- 
rior pottery from fire-clay imported from Portage and Summit counties. 
The average product of his establishment is sixteen to eighteen hundred 
gallons per week the year round. The clay in its natural condition is 
subjected to a pug-mill process with a little water, molded by hand, and 
burned with a regular heat for about twodays. A glazing is produced 
by pouring over the articles before placing them in the kiln a fine clay 
reduced by water to the consistency of cream, and passing through the 
kiln, while burning, the fumes of common salt. The glazing consists of 
a silicate of sodium, formed by the chemical union of the soda fumes from 
the salt with the silicic acid of the clay, which can only be effected at a 
red heat. . 

A single deposit of bog ore was noted in Hancock county. It occurs 
on the land of Mr. Charles Van Horn, Jr.’ N. W. } section 7, in the town- 
ship of Amanda. It has been cut by a ditch ten inches below a peat of 
about ten inches. It covers ten acres, more or less. An impure bog ore, 
or an iron ochre, may be often met with along the north slope of the 
ridges which cross the northern portion of the county, and in some 
places a bog ore of average quality could probably be taken out. These 
ochres could be made useful in the manufacture of an umber-colored 
mineral paint. | 

Wells and Springe. —Wells on the gravel ridges reach water from eight 
to twenty feet below the surface. In the Drift immediately adjoining 
the ridges they pass through hard-pan a depth of forty to eighty feet 
before obtaining water. Sometimes a shallow artesian well is met with 
along the north slope of the ridges, depending for a supply on the reser- 
voir of water in the gravel of the ridge, and confined by the overlapping 
of the hard pan upon the gravel of the ridge. When the well descends 
to the rock the water is apt to show mineral impurities, as at Findlay, 
where nearly every well is affected with a sulphurous taste. Many of 
these, however, are drilled from ten to fifty feet into the Niagara lime- 
stone underlying. At the same place an inflammable gas which escapes” 
from such wells is utilized for purposes of illumination. The residence 
of Dr. Jacob Carr is thus lighted. 

The following extract from a letter from Dr. Carr, dated February 4, 
1872, covers the various points of interest connected with his well: 


co * @ # ® T have lighted my house during the last nine or ten years from an 
adjoining well, which at first was dug to the rock, seven feet from the surface of the 
ground, for the purpose of procuring water for house use. The gas comes through 
crevices in the rock, and spoils the water for kitchen use. Three such wells are on 
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mony lot, which is fifty by two hundred feet. I have never been able to go down to the 
rock without encountering this gas, and have filled up a number of wells. The dis- 
tance to the rock two hundred feet south is fourteen feet; one hundred feet north, 
t-welve feet ; thence to {he river, one-fourth mile north, the average depth to the rock 
is fourteen feet, but it is very undulating. South one-half mile limestone crops out 
through the surface, rising about twenty feet above the level of my lot. In 1865 a 
<>ompany leased the privilege of drilling on my lot. They drilled one hundred and 
thirty-five feet in limestone, when the augur got fast, and they gave up the enterprise. 
XL now use gas from that well, the supply being more abundant than from those where 
mao drilling was done. In drilling this well, at a depth of seventy-one feet from the 
#3 urface of the rock the drill dropped six inches through a vein of water that kept the 
hole clear from drillings for three days after, so that the sand-pump could not be 
sunk down without weights, and it brought up no chippings and sand during the 
‘@hree days after this vein of water was struck, the well being one hundred and thirty- 
Wve feet from the surface of the rock. 
“ Gas has been struck in small quantities in various parts of the town, but unless 
‘hey strike crevices there is not a sufficient supply to light a dwelling-house. 
“The surface of the rock in other parts than where I live is more solid. On my 
2ot it seems to be turned up edgewise, its surface being covered with a mixture of 
z>ebbles, sand, bowlders, and blue clay. Whenever you dig through this mixture gas 
#8 invariably found. There seems to be a prominence in the rock, and a cracking and 
"Woreaking up of the mass, so that the gas is concentrated on my lot in much greater 
<uantities than in any other part of the town as yet developed. One hundred and 
“wenty-five feet east of my well another was dug eleven feet deep, from which, in ex- 
“reme dry weather only, gas issues: in wet weather it is entirely cut off. The wells 
<n my lot are the only ones not intermittent in their action. In digging the sewers — 
“through the main street, they being an average of eight feet from the surface, a vein 
«of sulphureted hydrogen gas was developed which has an extremely offensive smell, 
ike rotten eggs, and which becomes oppressive when a wind from the north blowing 
“=p the mouths of the sewers, which are almost always exposed, forces the gas into 
“he streets, near the sidewalks, through the catch-basins. The wells that give sul- 
®hureted water are all from the rock. There was a well dug thirteen feet deep to the 
zock, striking a crevice from which issues an inexhaustible supply of highly impreg- 
mated sulphur water. It is on the west side of Main street, three hundred feet north 
aand one hundred and sixty feet west of my well. A very small quantity, say a 
<rachm, of sugar of lead in a bucketful of this water colors it an intense black. 
“There is only one other well drilled in the rock. It is four hundred feet north and a 
thousand east of my well. It is forty feet in the rock: no gas or sulphur. There is 
a well dug on the fair ground, forty feet in the rock, one-half mile south and west of 
my well: no gas or sulphur. 

“The gas which I use was analyzed in 1865 by Prof. Chilton, of New York City, 
and pronounced by him to be light carbureted hydrogen, and to come from petro- 
leum. It smells like benzole or gasoline. It makes a very bright light. Near the 
burner, in the flame, are small explosions or scintillations, which, I suppose, are the 
particles of carbon burning.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WOOD COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Wood county is situated just south of the west end of Lake Erie, ite 
area reaching within five miles of the lake shore. The Maumee River 
separates it from Lucas county. It is bounded north by Lucas county, 
east by Ottowa, Sandusky, and Seneca, south by Hancock, and west by 
Henry and Lucas. With the exception of the north-western corner, 
which is cut off by the Maumee River, its form is that of a rectangular 
parallelogram, with an area of about seventeen towns, or six hundred 
and twelve square miles. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee River, which forms its north-western boundary, has but 
little effect on the drainage of the county. Beaver Creek, which enters 
it within the limits of the county, receives its waters from Putnam and 
Henry counties. With this exception, the Maumee receives no mention- 
able tributaries from Wood county. The Portage, with its tributaries 
from the south, forins the principal drainage system of the county. It 
has its source in springs from the Leipsic Ridge, in Putnam county. Its 
tributaries from the south also take their rise in other counties, and bear 
a similar relation to the Belmore and Leipsic ridges. The northern and 
central portions of the cou..ty, between the Portage and the Maumee, are - 
poorly drained. In this area are several extensive tracts known as 
prairies, which, before artificial drainage was resorted to, were covered 
most of the year with standing water, and are clothed only with a growth 
of grasses and sedges. This area occupies the most elevated parts of the 
county. It is in the form of a plateau, or table-land, which extends 
nearly across the county from Farnham’s Station, in the south-western 
corner, to the Maumee and Western Reserve Road, in the north-east. 
The northern portion of this plateau is drained north-eastward through. 
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Crane Creek and its branches and the Toussaint Creek, and the southern 
supp plies some of the sources of the Portage. While this plateau has a 
general slope toward the north-east, there are occasional slopes in other 
ancl almost opposite directions, and in all parts it blends with the sur- 
roa ad ing country by almost imperceptible descents. Its eastern border, 
however, descends uniformly, and somewhat abruptly, into the valley of 
the Portage in a south-easterly direction. This is noticeable in-travel- 
ing from Portage village to Bowling Green, the latter place being per- 
haps fifty feet above the former, yet in a direction due north. The val- 
ley of the Portage has a very slow descent, and when the waters are 
swollen they inundate considerable land adjoining. This renders the 
streamns gencrally of little use for water-power. Some of the best water- 
Powers in the county are furnished by the smaller streams in the south- 
ern part of the county, where the fall is greater than in the main valley- 
At Grand Rapids the water-power afforded by the Maumee has been im- 
Proved by the State, although the dam was originally constructed for 
dee pening the water of the Maumee for the use of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. The Maumee is navigable to Perrysburg, between which place 
and Toledo steamers make regular trips. Above Perrysburg it soon 
becomes rapid, flowing immediately on the Waterlime formation. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


In general, the whole county may properly be designated flat, and the 
Soil a heavy clay. To this general statement must be made the usual ex- 
Ceptions of the sandy alluvium along the water-courses, which, in Wood 
county, is unusually abundant; the black, prairie-like soil of those parts 
Of the plateau already described, which are destitute of trees, and require 
4rtificial drainage to become arable, consisting of a large proportion of 
Vegetable matter, and the sandy deposits which are scattered abundantly 
Over the whole country. These last are not infrequently spread over ex- 
vensi ve areas of several thousand acres. They are, also, in the form of 

„Sand ridges,”’ which intersect the county in different directions, and of 
!olated knolls. With the exception of those broad undulations caused 
by the underlying rock—which, however, in Wood county are not suffi- 
“lently manifest to change the character of the surface from that of a 
foad plain—and these sandy knolls and ridges, the county presents no 
diversity of surface; and were it not for the dense forest with which the 
Nest of it is still cover: d, it would be comparable to the vast prairies of 
© states further west. Indeed, it seems to differ from them in no re- 

‘Pect except in the presence of an abundant forest. 
he river valleys are excavated in the Drift, although the Maumee 

24 
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River has made occasional sections of the rock where local circumstances 
are favorable for rapid erosion. Its Drift banks are sometimes a mile 
separated, and bound it on either side with a height which sometimes 
reaches fifty or sixty feet. No succession of terraces, rising one above the 
other, is visible. There is sometimes an irregular descent from the gen- 
eral surface to the flood-plain, or even to the water-level; but these 
changes of descent are not constant, and are referable only to irregulari- 
ties in the rate of erosion, or changes in the current from one side of the 
valley to the other. They are generally altogether wanting, the Drift 
banks descending suddenly to the flood-plain. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie Wood county belong to the Devonian and 
Upper Silurian ages, and are named, in descending order: 


Upper Corniferous limestone, 

Lower Corniferous limestone, non seaceecas sessesces seccscees sosseeses Devonian 
Oriskany sandstone, 

Waterlime (Low. Held.), 

Salina shale, nenassoss sonuunnen see seceonees Upper Silurian. 


Niagara limestone, 


The Niagara limestone occupies two areas of superficial outcrop, separated 
by a belt of overlying Waterlime. The first is of an irregular shape, in 
the south-east corner of the county, and belongs to the great anticlinal 
area which runs southward from Lake Erie to Marion county. Its line 
of separation from the Waterlime area lying to the west enters the 
county in section 1, Freedom township, south of the Portage River ; runs 
south in the most eastern tier of sections in that township to the town 
line, where it takes a south-westerly course to a point a mile west of 
Freeport, where it changes to south-easterly, leaving Montgomery town- 
ship in section 34. It then curves southward and westward, leaving 
Perry township, in section 30, in a north-westerly direction, which it 
holds as far north as section 33, Portage township. It then sweeps west- 
ward and southward again, leaving the county 8. W. } section 34, Henry 
township. The second area of Niagara is in the center of the county, 
and underlies and probably gave origin to the flat plateau on which the 
prairies are mostly situated. The south-western line of boundary of this 
area is not certainly known, owing to the prevalence of forest and of wet 
land in that part of the county. There are some reasons for believing it 
to run as far south as Jackson township, but it is not known further 
south than the north-eastern portion of Liberty township. Beginning at 
‘Portage village, where it lies between the river and the village, it runs 
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north-easterly to Scotch Ridge village, probably without receding more 

than a quarter of a mile from the bank of the river. It continues in 

about the same direction to section 23, Troy township, where it forms an 
acute angle, and returns nearly due west to section 22, in Webster town- 
ship, we here it is diverted a little more southward to a point about two 
miles east of Tontogany. It here turns still more south to scction 8, 
Libert-y township, where it forms another acute angle, and runs to Port- 
age wil Lage. 

The xnost northern exposure of the first-described area of Niagara is on 
the coun nty line, section 1, Freedom township. It is known as “Caler’s 
Ridge,” and has the characters of the Guelph. It isa buff, vesicular stone, 
in beds usually of four to eight inches, or rougher and more massive in 
beds @f a foot thick, nearly destitute of fossils, weathering a light buff, 
and crwambling sometimes like chalk. It holds a deposit of lake sand. 
The next point south within the county is in the southern part of sec- 
tion 1, Montgomery township, where the ridge it forms is also capped 
with Szand. This sandy tract runs south-west, in the form of a soft, beach- 
like ¥ ici ge, on which a road is located, into section 29. It is probably on 
the lim eof outcrop of Niagara. In the south-eastern part of the township 
of Mom €gomery there is considerable wet and prairie land which is closely 
unde Yl zain by the Niagara. The rock may be seen in frequent outcrops 
ın sections 25, 26, 35, and 36. This stony region extends also into San- 
dusk y <ounty, and is locally known as Stony Barter. In some places the 
Drift ka as been so washed away, leaving the bowlders, that piles of stones 
Inthe elds from which they have been gathered have the frequency and 
very xXxaxuch the appearance of hay-cocks in a harvest-field. The fence 
COMErZ are also filled with them. About two-thirds of these loose pieces 
are fragments of Niagara, probably from the underlying rock not far 
ming - The remainder are bowlders of northern origin. They are all 
on ined and water-worn. In Perry township the Niagara forms a ridge 

It m © land of John Norris and of Justus Stearns, in S. W. + section 14. 

open > also be seen in sections 25 and 24. On Judge Ash’s land it is 

Guel. a for macadamizing roads, and shows the features and fossils of the 
Ph phase. 

the Bloom township there are several hundreds of acres of land in which 
; Lagara is either quite bare or the soil is so thin that no attempt is 

Made to plow it. Mr. John Frank owns such a stony tract in S. E. } sec- 
‘on 31. East and north from this place, along the north side of the 
Belmore Ridge, the Niagara may frequently be seen. Large fragments 

Te gathered from the fields, and piled, with northern bowlders, in the 
streets. Different individuals burn lime from these loose pieces. On 
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the N. W. } section 19, at the “Rocky Ford,” the Niagara appears in the 
Middle Branch of the Portage. It is of a dark drab or dirty gray color, 
in thick, crystalline beds, ahowing a roughened, water-worn surface. It 
is pitted with innumerable dish-shaped depressions, or “thimble-holes,”” 
apparently excavated by sand agitated by water. Bare surface rock is 
exposed on. N. W. } section 16, land of David Wyrick, Thomas McCuen, 
and of Solomon Smith; also N. W. } section 7, in the form of a ridge, 
and in the creek, land of Joshua Yeaman ; also S. W. } section 23, land 
of George and Samuel Schlotterbeck, of Peter Zigler, and David Hays. 
This rocky patch extends westward three or four miles, visible especially 
along the north side of the ridge. On the N. W. } section 5 is a Niagara 
ridge, partly owned by George Gorton and John Low. On the southern 
part of the same section it is exposed on the land of Mr. Stackhouse and 
of Reason Whittaker. Near Bloom Center, on sections 15 and 22, it out- 
crops on land of Rheinhardt and Alfred Simons, of Marvel Dennison, 
and of James Frey. It also is exposed on land of Robert McKay, S. W. 
} section 7. It also occurs bare over several acres in section 6. At 
Shiloh village (section 4) there is a considerable deposit of sand, evenly 
spread over many acres. 

The exposures of the second area of Niagara, which occupies the plateau 
in the center of the county, are of a similar character to those already 
enumerated of the area in the south-eastern part of the county, but are 
generally less denuded of the Drift, and more extensively covered or ac- 
companied by lake sand. 

In Liberty township it appears in outcrop in the vicinity of Portage, 
and in N. E. } section 1, where it was encountered at a short depth below 
the surface in ditching by the side of the road. It is here a firm, thick- 
bedded, crystalline, gray rock, which can be obtained in large blocks. 
Through sections 12, 11, 10, and 9 its strike is indicated by the rapidly 
rising ascent from the valley of the Portage north-westward, although 
there is no known outcrop of the rock. This elevation is more or leas 
constantly surmounted by a sandy deposit, which also is said to extend 
some miles further south into Milton township. It runs also, with in- 
terruptions, along the left bank of the Portage north-westward to Seotehr 
Ridge, where there is one of the most remarkable deposits of beach ss 

In Plain township the Niagara is laid bare in 8. E. # section 
ditching along the road; dip, south-east. On sections 1 and 
Tontogany, are sudden ridges of Niagara limestone, that n 
holding a deposit of sand. That on section 2 is on ; 
and Silas Thomas; that on section 1 is opened 
Clarendon Nye, the product being about three th 
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In the township of Middleton therc is a low ridge of Niagara on sec- 
tion 32. Its northern end is on Mr. John Davis’s land, and holds no 
«sand; its southern is on the land of Mr. O. B. Brown. South of Mr. 
Brown’s farm, in section 5, there are several acres covered with about 
two feet of sand. A few stone have been obtained also in the S. W.4 
section 24. 

In Webster township the Niagara limestone is laid bare on N. E. } sec- 
tion 12, land of Robert Stewart. On Mr. Stewart’s farm there is a re- 
markable knoll of lake sand, which rises suddenly from a generally flat 
country to the height of about thirty feet, sinking away again toward 
the north-east within a quarter of a mile. Toward the south-west more 
or less sand is met with for several miles, but spread evenly over a flat 
surface, the knoll itself falling away almost as quickly in that direction 
as toward the north-east. This area of exposed Niagara extends across 
the McCutchenville pike into section 7. Water-worn fragments on the 
surface contain species of Pentamerus and Atrypa, and broken stems and 
calyces of crinoids. A mile and a half further north-east, on sections 31 
and 32, the surface is closely underlain by the Niagara. It shows occa- 
sionally above the surface, but not in bluffs or sudden ridges. The land 
is generally tillable, and only poor by reason of numerous bowlders and 
limestone fragments. Some portions of the farm of Orrin Burgess are 
remarkably stony. 

In Troy township there is considerable surface exposure of the Niagara 
“ in sections 27, 28, 33 and 34, making very rough and stony ground. 

In Center township Sylvester Abbot’s farm of two hundred acres, in 
S. W. + section 32, is closely underlain by the Niagara. In some places 
plowing is prevented by the underlying rock. Much of the surface is 
sandy. In the same section this description may be applied to portions 
of the farms of Henry Sundy and George Klophenstein. On the S. W. 
} section 29 Peter Van Ett burns lime from the Niagara. This kiln has 
been in operation more than fifteen years, more than half that time on 
surface fragments. The quarry now opened supplies stone for this kiln 
and for foundations. It is light buff and vesicular, with some purplish 
spots. The surface is bestrewn with bowlders of northern origin. On 
the S. E. } section 30 Peter Klophenstein also burns lime from surface 
fragments. His quarry supplies stone for walls and bridge abutments. 
Bowlders are very common here also. The Niagara is also exposed in 
the street just south of Bowling Green. This village is situated on a 
rolling and bluffy patch of sand, which is spread over many acres ad- 
joining, the soil being so sandy as to be injured for farming. The sand 
“is soft, and impedes the traveler. Wells are said to strike the rock in a 
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few feet. At a point one mile east the well of Mr. Lawrence Sader, sit- 
uated at his brick and tile establishment, met the Niagara after passing 
through fourteen feet of brown and blue clay. 

In Portage township the Niagara may be seen in section 6, on Mr. 
Fuet’s land, and at Portage, N. W.} section 7. At the latter place it is 
slightly quarried near the public school-house. A well dug at Portage, 
on Mr. Louis Dinest’s land, happened to strike a crevice in the rock two 
feet in width. The overlying Drift was eighteen inches. This crevice, 
‘upon removing the Drift, furnished water at the depth of six and a half 
feet from the surface. 

The Salina.—On the eastern slope of the Niagara anticlinal, in Ottawa 
and Sandusky counties, the Salina is met with, but in a very reduced 
condition. It is represented by a green shale, which is not more than a 
foot in thickness, and is altogether wanting south of Sandusky county. 
In the north-eastern part of Ottawa county it has a thickness of at least 
thirty feet, and contains the white gypsum exported from Sandusky. In 
Wood county the junction of the Niagara and Waterlime has not been 
observed, and nothing is known concerning the existence of the Salina 
west of the Niagara anticlinal. 

The Waterlime in Wood county has the three lithological phases de- 
scribed in giving the geology of Ottawa county. 

Ist. It is a coarse, brecciated limestone, without distinct bedding or 
stratification; often massive; sometimes vesiculated, even cavernous; of 
a dull gray or drab-gray color, and almost destitute of fossils. In this 
condition of the Waterlime there are small, irregular patches of fine, 
hard, and close-grained rock, with thin laminations of alternating light 
and dark drab, running in wavy lines sometimes quite perpendicularly, 
but often at angles constantly changing. Such rock is heterogeneously 
mingled with loose-grained, vesicular rock, of a lighter color, which, by 
crumbling under the influence of the weather, gives the whole mass a 
cavernous appearance. 

2d. It is a coarse but even-grained, thick-bedded, and magnesian lime- 
stone, of a dirty buff color, soft and easily wrought; a very useful stone 
for building where it can be found in sufficient quantities. 

3d. It appears very frequently as a thin-bedded, drab, close-grained 
limestone, the layers of which are uniformly separated by bituminous 
films. This character of the Waterlime is subject to sudden and inex- 
plicable changes of dip. The beds, which are usually about three inches 
thick, are sometimes not more than half an inch. It most frequently 
shows the characteristic fossil Leperditia alta, although it has also been 
found in No.1. No.2 has as yet afforded no fossils, so far as known. . 
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Owing to the abundance of the Drift deposits and the monotony of topo- 
graphical features in Wood county, there ie no opportunity afforded for 
ascertaining the stratigraphical relations of there three phases of the 
Waterlime; yet it is certain that phases Nos. 1 and 2 disappear from the 
formation toward the south, and phase No. 3 is more largely developed, 
and seems to acquire more bituminous matter, becoming a thin-bedded 
but tough slate. Its characteristic outcrop in Wyandot county has re- 
ceived the name of the Tymochtee slate. Phase No. 1 is believed to occur 
at different but not constant horizons in the formation, but seems to pre- 
vail especially in the upper portions. Phase No. 2 has been seen in 
Wood county only in such positions as would place it in the lowest por- 
tion of the Waterlime.* 

The Maumee River lies almost constantly on the Waterlime from the 
west line of the county to Perrysburg. It traverses, however, in that 
distance, the Oriskany sandstone three times. Throughout this distance 
the Waterlime shows the lithological characters of phases No. 1 and No. 3, 
those of the latter being far more frequent than the former. No. 1 was 
noticed especially at a point about half a mile above Miltonville. At a 
point a mile below Miltonville the following section was taken: 


SECTION OF THE WATERLIME, RIGHT BANK OF THE MAUMEE, NEAR MILTONVILLE, 
Woop County, FROM ABOVE. 


No. 1. Slaty beds, but so tortuous as not to separate ; almost ap- 
pearing massive, with irregular cavities, which are 
often lined with calcite crystals, and also sometimes 
contain ‘tarry oil,” or asphaltum; dark drab, or 


almost black ; hard.........  ..sces cecscscee coscseces coe snnnsnnrene 10 ft. 
‘ 2. Thin, but mostly even beds of two to four inches; very 
hard and close-grained ; sometimes tortuous ......... «... Sf 


«“ 3. One bed; close-grained; crystalline and very hard; a 
bluish-gray, variegated with drab and blue; silicious, | 
appearing like flint ............00. sessscces ssscescee cvs sonen cosveece 1 “ 3 in. 

“ 4. An irregular exposure of beds like those of No. 1, which 
also occupy the bed of the river, exposed................ 2 “ 


Total expogure ......... sesscacee sonuonnen cossccnes aonnonsr sonen 16 “3 “ 


The bituminous appearance of the rock for a mile both above and 
below Miltonville is so conspicuous, in the form of gummy asphaltum 
contained in the numerous cavities, and not infrequently staining and 
making fetid the rock itself, as to induce considerable expense in drill- 
ing for petroleum. One well, which descended about eight hundred feet, 


* See, however, the section at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, where the top of the 
Waterlime contains similar beds; also quarry No. 3, at Tiffin, in Seneca county. 
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obtained a small flow of oil at about two hundred and seventy feet, 
though not enough to pay for working. This was said to rise from a 
“ white sandstone,” the rock both above and below being a “brown lime- 
stone,” without showing much variation. About two miles above 
Perrysburg the layers are from two to eight inches in thickness, of an 
even grain and drab color, and are quarried from the river, adjoining Mr. 
Shawler’s land. Mr. Michael Hayes owns a quarry a little below Mr. 
Shawler’s, in similar beds, and another about a mile above Perrysburg. 
About a mile above Mr. Shawler’s, Mr. Joseph Barnes has taken stone 
from the bank of the Maumee for the construction of his residence. It 
is a close-grained, blue-drab, crystalline stone, and in the structure 
makes a very fine appearance. About three miles east of Perrysburg the 
brecciated Waterlime appears at the surface over an area of several sec- 
fions, causing a very rough and untillable tract, occupying several hun- 
‘dred acres. Beginning at the N. W. } section 2, Perrysburg township, it 
spreads irregularly over sections 2, 3, 10,11, and 15, reaching as far south 
as sections 21 and 22, where it was formerly burned into lime on the land 
of Henry Spilker. Throughout this area it has been more or less worked 
by different persons for quicklime, of which it makes a superior quality. 
At George McMulligan’s quarry, on the Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road (section 10), the beds are opened to the depth of about fourteen 
feet. The brecciated structure occupies the uppermost two feet. Below 
it about twelve feet of rather even-bedded, drab courses are seen, having 
a thickness of two to six inches. These beds are the source of most of 
the stone burned by Mr. McMulligan, who ships over ten thousand bar- 
rels of lime per year. At this place bowlders are numerous. 

In Lake township the Waterlime appears in S. W. section 33. A ridge 
here crosses the road east and west. Matlock’s mill, N. W. + section 22, 
stands on a low ridge. Another ridge occurs in S. E. } section 28. 

In Troy township the Waterlime was observed in the following places: 

Section 5. The Empire House, on the Maumce and Western Reserve 
Road, stands on the summit of a prominent ridgeof Waterlime. The stone 
is rough. massive, and of a dark color. This ridge may be traced almost 
without interruption north-east across the northern portion of section 4. 
The road encounters the rock again on the N. W. 4 section 10. Between 
sections 8 and 9 the road passes over a low ridge of Waterlime. In this 
township Mr. Briggs, of the Geological Survey of 1838, reports outcrops 
of rock on sections 11, 12, 25, and 14, on the authority of the county sur- 
veyor. They are believed to be of the Waterlime. although they were 
not seen in 1871. On Mr. Fred. Whitker’s land, S. W. } section 36, large 
blocks of dark drab Waterlime are obtained from the surface of a low 
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ridge. The internal structure shows a wavy and curling lamination, or 
variegations of dark and light drab. The texture, however,.is usually 
not close. Such stone would be useful for ornamental work, owing to the 
thickness of the blocks, the ease of cutting, and the beauty of the sur- 
face. It would also probably resist sufficient pressure to warrant its use 
in large structures, though it should be first carefully tested. There is 
abundant exposure of this phase of the Waterlime in the bed of the 
Portage, about a mile south of Mr. Whitker’s. 
In Freedom township the Portage and its branches often disclose the 
‘Waterlime. In section 2 and N. W. } section 12 the thick, soft beds of 
phase No. 2 are uncovered by the current of the river, showing remark- 
zable glacial grooves. The same or similar beds are occasionally met 
vith in ascending the. Middle Branch of the Portage as far as New 
Rochester, where they have been used in the abutments of the highway 
bridge. These were quarried near the bridge, in blocks twelve to sixteen 
a nches thick, and are mingled in the bridge with stone belonging to 
phase No. 3. It is again quarried, S. E. } section 50, on the land of Sid- 
mney Calkins. It here affords large, even-grained blocks of eighteen to 
& wenty-four inches thick. In sections 16, 17, 19, and 20 are very exten- 
zsive deposits of lake sand, on ridges of Waterlime. These sometimes 
sshow the brecciated condition, but are also sometimes even-bedded. Mr. 
“William Fish has a quarry in regularly laminated beds on section 20, 
zat the base of a bluff of brecciated rock. The rock, however, :of these 
awidges is usually hid by sand, which rises in some places to the height 
<f forty feet. At Pemberville (N. E. + section 10) the bed of the river is 
m3pecially rocky. Not only are there detached masses of coarse, brecciated 
“Waterlime, some as large as five fect by six feet by cight feet, covered 
‘with black lichen, lodged along the banks, but the bed of the river shows 
‘the various lithological features and changes of dip through which the 
wock is liable to pass in short intervals. A peculiarity of the Watcrlime 
to become suddenly concretionary or massive is strikingly illustrated 
near Pemberville. In the midst of even and fine-grained beds are seen 
a number of rough and massive patches which swell above the surround- 
ing surface. They are sometimes but two or three feet across, and may 
be ten or even thirty. The same peculiarity was observed in Ottawa 
county, and is believed to illustrate the manner of occurrence of the 
brecciated condition, or phase No. 1, of the Waterlime. There is a heavy 
sand deposit on a Waterlime ridge, N. W. } section 33, land owned by 
Thomas S. Carman, known gencrally as the “Clay Farm.” 
In Portage township the bed of the river, N. W. } section 7, exhibits 
very much the same kind of exposure as at Pemberville, and the strati- 
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graphical horizon must be nearly or quite the same. At this place it 
can also be profitably worked for a building stone when the settlement 
of the county shall have progressed so far as to demand a cut-stone of 
such quality. At the present time it is used somewhat for foundations ; 
but the abundance of stone generally throughout the county retards the 
special development of superior qualities. The following section was 
‘taken at this place, a portion of it being from the N. E. } section 12, 
Liberty township: 


DowNWARD SECTION OF THE WATERLIME AT PORTAGE, Woop County. 


No. 1. Soft, drab, somewhat vesicular, weathering a buff color ; 
beds, six to sixteen inches; texture generally homoge- 
neous, similar to the magnesian and harsh, thick beds 

of the Lower Corniferouß......... sassoenee sscsccees cossrcees socees 2 ft. 4 in. 
“ 2 Harder, crystalline, with a darker color, showing some 
bituminous films, which, on fracture, appear as black, 
horizontal streaks. In this member there is a tendency 
to an oölitic structure, seen sometimes in patches, or 
in beds horizontally continuous, with a thickness of a 


quarter of an inch to three inches; beds three to eight - 
inche@ß......... asensnosn sonnannen sonunenen sannnunen auennnunn sescecees cscees 2 “ 
Total exposed... .....u.0. ssscscsee cossscees cosssceee sveses onenee 4“ 4 zu 


This section is displayed on the land of William Sargent. The dip is 
toward the south and south-east. At the crossing of the-road between 
the two townships it is ten to fifteen degrees south-east. The land rises 
toward the north and north-west, caused by the appearance of the 
Niagara. East of the bridge about forty rods, thin and slaty beds are 
seen in the river, some of which are so bituminous as to burn like coal. 
Twenty rods further down, on land of Mrs. J. L. Roland, the rock appears 
hard, crystalline, dark drab, almost brecciated, yet in regular beds of 
sixteen to twenty inches; dip, south-west. This probably overlies the 
layers of the foregoing section, since, the dip continuing the same, the 
soft, magnesian, drab beds (No. 1 of the section) appear with a thickness 
of fourteen to twenty inches, affording opportunities for a profitable 
quarry. 

Near Mill Grove, in Perry township, the Waterlime in loose pieces 
has been burned for quicklime on the farm of Winfield DeWitt. It also 
appears in regular beds of two to four inches in the East Branch of the 
Portage, at the village, and again in the McCutchenville road, N. E. t 
section 9, in similar layers; also further south, in the same section, in 
thick beds. In the S. W. } section 17, Mr. Daniel Pelton obtains good 
flagging stone from the Waterlime, one to three inches in thickness. On 
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the N. E. } section 19, land of Henry Baker, it appears in thick beds of 
an even texture, somewhat used formerly in Fostoria for building. This 
may be the equivalent of the stone quarried at New Rochester and at 
Pemberville, belonging to phase No. 2 of the Waterlime, as already de- 
scribed, although the opportunities for examination were not suflicient 
to determine certainly. 

In Middleton township, N. E. } fractional section 16, the “ Belleville 
Ridge” rises, including the sand with which it is surmounted, to a height 
of about forty feet. The surface of the sand has a rolling outline, and a 
thickness on the summit of at least six feet. The ridge is a mile long 
zaorth and south, and half a mile in width east and west. Round the 
base, especially toward the south, there is considerable rocky surface, and 
ko>owlders are very numerous. Loose fragments are burned for lime by 
Andrew Jennison. 

In Liberty township the Waterlime appears in a low ridge, N.W.4 © 
section 32, owned by Mr. John Edgar and Isaac Rusch. On S. W. 4 section 
—>4 it lies in thick beds of eighteen to twenty-four inches; irregular, porous, 
«dark drab, opened in a ditch by the roadside. Thinner but more compact 
zand even beds have been cut in the same way in N. KE. } section 25. 

In Henry township it is exposed and slightly quarried in thin layers 

en 8. E. } section 10. It closely underlies considerable Iand owned by 
Jacob Nier, William Hammond, and Michael Anverter. The ‘Callahan 
Ridge,” S. W. } section 9, and the “Howard Ridge,” S. W. 4 section 21, 
zare both of the Waterlime. It is rough and cavernous. The latter is 
quarried by William Norris. 

The Oriskany Sandstone—At Grand Rapids, on the Maumee, near the 
western border of the county, the base of the Lower Corniferous is ex- 
posed. What can here be seen is a buff, arenaceous limestone, in thick 
beds of six to thirty-six inches, having a thickness of ten to twelve feet. 
This holds the place of the Oriskany sandstone in states further east, and 
may be the equivalent of that formation. Yet the identification is not 
free from doubt. The section here seen is as follows, from above: 


No. 1. Sandstone, or arenaceous limestone, of a gray or lead color, 
varying to cream color and white; in thick beds, with- 


out visible fossils; texture uniform ............ccceececees coones 10 to 12 ft. 
“ 2. Fossiliferous, porous, harsh, arenaceous limestone, of a 

lead color, weathering buff......... ....cccss cescecees coceee ceceeres 1“ 
“ 3. Waterlime; hard and flinty; beds thin and lenticular, or 

massive, of a bluish-drab color; exposed.......... sccereeees 5“ 


No. 1 is exposed furthest up the river, the dam being built on it. It is 
said also to have produced rapids in the river some distance above the 
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site of the dam, but it is now hid by deep water. At the dam, and in 
the recent excavation for the enlargement of the mill-race, half a mile 
below, this stone is opened, and found to produce even-grained blocks 
and pieces of irregular shape, but which with care could be obtained of 
almost any desired dimensions. It is seen in the bed of the river for 
the distance of half a mile below the dam. It is not easily separable 
from No. 2, into which it graduates. 

The fossils found in No. 2 are in a very fragmentary condition. There 
are numerous pieces of crinoidal stems, and traces of a bivalve, appar- 
ently a Spirifer. A fractured trilobite was also seen The workmen re- | 
port finding “turtles’-backs” as large as a man’s hand, which may be 
Macropetalichthys. 

The junction of No. 2 with No 3 is jagged with lignilitic prominences, 
or suture-shaped roughness. The lignilitic crystals are often two inches 
long, and covered with black films, while in the depressions an arena- 
ceous limestone is deposited.. Sometimes in quarrying, these suture- 
joints are so firm as to tear up the firat layer of No. 3 rather than sepa- 
rate. 

No 3 swells gently upward, bringing itself into contact with the cur- 
rent of the river for a distance of half a mile below the “Purdy, Mills.” 
It first shows a dip west, but changes to east, so as to permif the return 
of the sandstone (No. 1) at the mouth of the Beaver Creek, a mile below 
the village of Grand Rapids. 

About four miles still further down the river, opposite the village of 
Otsego, the Oriskany is again intersected by the Maumee. It is seen 
here in beds of eight to twenty-eight inches. The grains are fine and 
white, although there are some places which show an apparent quartz- 
itic structure, the silica grains being apparently crystallized into a solid 
mass, losing their forms, while some of it is more properly an arenaceous, 
magnesian limestone. Within, this stone is of a light-blue color, or 
gray, with spots of blue. The blue sometimes prevails near the junction 
of the beds; indeed, the bedding-planes are very often separated by a 
very blue or purple lamination, which is also sandy. These laminations, 
which are sometimes an inch thick, are so split not infrequently as to 
include lenticular patches of lighter rock like the mass of the thicker 
beds. The whole weathers a buff or almost white. The following sec- 
tion was taken at this place, in descending order: 


No. 1. Limestone; close-grained ; crystalline, light drab, or dark 
drab, and porous; in one bed. The dark and porous 
parts have the forms of inverted kettles, and show traces 
Of fossils........0 000000000 snnnannen coenss ceseesces soesceses cesses coeeeeees cn 2 ft. 
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No. 2. The same, except the dark and porous parts are less defi- 
Mite in form; in one bed ... .......0. snneen sonnnnone sonen onnannnnn oes 2 ft. 6 in. 

“ 3. Limestone; irregular; rather soft, drab, streaked with tor- 

tuous bituminous films; sometimes fine-grained and 

hard; when quarried, comes out in blocks a foot thick ; 


beds eight to twelve inches ........... cccsscees coosenece cosree cones 3.“ 
“ 4. Sandstone; banded with blue, gray, and black streaks, 

owing to changes in sedimentation; in three beds......... 1“ 
“ 5. Limestone; even; drab, with bands of light and dark; 

beds four to six iuches ...necccan cessssece coseeeses sossseece cosseeees 2 “ 


“ 6. Irregular; hard and close-grained ; crystalline; of a light 
drab, or yellowish-drab color; surface inverted kettle- 


shaped ......... suannennr snounanon sonsnnon nonannnne snnnenunn sovcecees ceases 2.“ 
“7. Irregular; dark drab or brown; slightly fossiliferous ; 
arenaceous; vegicular ............ eonnnnsuennanen snnonnnnn nonsne tacees 1* 


“ 8 Sandstone; in one bed; firm; grains white, rounded, and 
distinct. This bed contains occasional small masses or 
pebbles of silicious rock, much larger than the ordinary 
grains, due either to the chemical tonfluence of smaller 
grains or to the existence of pebbles of that size in the 
materials which at first formed the rock. So far as ob- 
served, they do not show the rounded condition seen in 
the grains of the general mass ............000 sececesecece csceee ces zug 

“9. Sandstone; light blue or lead color; its fine grains de- 
posited in irregular, lenticular beds, and separated by 
divisional planes in all directions. This is below the 
falls caused by the last (No. 8), and the water runs strag- 
gling over it. Thickness unknown. Exposed.............. 1“ 


Total exposed ......... seossoonn cosees snonon concee sunenn seeeee ene 182“ 


The principal bed of the Oriskany here is No. 8, which is so persistent 
as to run continuously across the river bed, causing, in a low stage of 
water, a marked change in the river landscape. The unequal erosion of 
the current on the materials composing this member of the section re- 
veals the effect of. currents of water operating in the act of deposition. 
There are distinct lines of bedding, or oblique stratification, seen’ cross- 
ing the main bed, the water having removed the softer parts, the whole 
being rounded grains of sand. Thc following sketch will illustrate this 
arrangement of the sand grains. It recalls very forcibly the oblique 


stratification seen in the sand and gravel of the Drift of the present 
day. 
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SEDIMENTATION OF THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 








The section exposed at the quarry of the Delphos Stone and Stave 
Company, half a mile south of Charloe, in Paulding county, is as follows, 
in descending order. It covers the lower part of the Oriskany phase, 
embracing also the top of the Waterlime: 


No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rap- 
ids, in Wood county; hard; suture-jointed upon No. 2 














sawn off for flagging; seen only 6 in. 
“ 2, Even-grained, magnesian limestone of a buff color; con- 

taining nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 

blocks, and exported largely 4 ft. 
“ 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian, with some cavities, which 

contain orange-colored calcite.....+..+.++ 1“ 10% 
“ 4. Rough; blue drab; close-grained. heavy, and hard, or 

brecciated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed 

of at least... en jene anne 3“ 6« 

910“ 


No. 1 of this section is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone seen 
at other places embraced within the Lower Corniferous; Nos. 3 and 4 
are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. 

On the eastern slope of the Niagara, at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, 
the sandy beds supposed to represent the Oriskany of New York are em- 
braced within the Waterlime, about six feet of that formation overlying 
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them. At Grand Rapids, in Wood county, only a foot of a fossiliferous 
limestone, referable to the Lower Corniferous, intervenes between the 
Oriskany and the Waterlime; while at Charloe, in Paulding county, 
that intervening bed has increased to four feet, showing a vertical 
change of ten feet in passing westward a distance of about eighty-five 
aniles. 

The Lower Corniferous underlies the western portions of Weston and 
Milton townships. The only outcrop which is known to occur south of 
Grand Rapids is at the quarry of Mr. Luther Pue, S. W. } section 6, 
Milton township. The following section was here taken, and is believed 
to show the junction between the Upper and Lower Corniferous: 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous beds of one to two inches; shattered and water- 
washed; very slight exposure. This is thrown out in quar- 
rying. An Orthis can here be distinguished, two or three 
corals, and a Brachiopod, like a long-beaked, small Pentamerus, 
with fragments of numerous other fossils ......... sonnanern cossesees 1 ft. 

“ 2. Harsh, magnesian limestone, without fossils; apparently in thick 
beds, having much the outward aspect of a sandstone; some 
flags of two inches thick have been taken out; exposed....... 3 “ 


Total exposed ......... cccscsee cscsscees cossccces seerenees nennen sonseeces 4 “ 


The Drift in Wood county shows the usual characters of a glacial 
hard pan. The upper six or eight feet are of a light brown color. The 
zremainder is known as “blue clay.” The whole contains, disseminated 
%hrough the mass irregularly, more or less sand, pebble-stones, and bowl- 
«lers. The average thickness of the whole would be not far from seventy- 
five feet. It shows locally, but very rarely, an indistinct assortment, 
«@r at least an arrangement of its materials in tortuous bands, as if the 

mass itself had been compressed or folded, or had been denuded and 
again covered with the same materials. There is also more or less super- 
ficial lamination of the upper part seen in the banks of the Maumee 
near its mouth. These strata, which contain, so far as seen, nothing 
coarser than fine sand, and usually consist largely of clay, seem to be 
confined to the larger water-courses. They are by no means constant. 
On the contrary, the banks even of the Maumee generally contain nothing 
but the typical hard-pan, or glacial clay, which rises to the surface and 
forms the soil. These laminations below pass into coarser materials, 
containing, with a gradual loss of their distinct arrangement into layers, 
gravel and bowlders. The beds, although not infrequently oblique and 
wavy, are usually nearly horizontal. They become more oblique near 
their junction with the unstratified Drift, into which they merge and 
become lost. They are believed to be due to the action of water from 
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the glacier on the unmodified Drift along its foot when in the act of 
retiring. : They, however, may be attributed to the action of the water 
of the Maumee, instead, upon the glacial Drift at the time of its deposi- 
tion by the glacier. Its action, however, would be more likely to be 
seen throughout the whole thickness of the Drift, and would not be over- 
lapped by the hard-pan deposits as these laminations are seen to be near, 
their junction with the glacial clay. 

The surface of the Drift in various parts of the county has suffered 
considerable denudation since the retirement of the glacier. The waters 
of Lake Erie formerly covered the whole county, rising about 180 feet 
above their present level. Their prevalence at that height is indicated 
by the following phenomena: 

Ist. The rock is laid bare in a great many places, and is wrought 
into fantastic shapes, similar to the surface of rock now undergoing the 
constant beating of the waves. Such water-worn rock is seen nowhere 
in north-western Ohio except along the present lake shore, and at vari- 
ous heights above it up to about 180 feet. 

2d. In the vicinity of these rocky outcrops, known as “limestone 
ridges” in the Black Swamp, there are great numbers of bowlders of all 
sizes, and usually of metamorphic rocks. They are thought to be the 
remains of the hard-pan which at first covered uniformly the underly- 
ing rock, the clay and sand having been washed out by the waves. They 
usually lie immediately on the bare rock, and are most abundant round 
the bases of the ridges. They are water-worn and rounded. 

3d. Deposits of fine sand, similar to the subaqueous bars and 
beaches now forming about the shores of Lake Erie, are scattered over 
the whole county, and seem to occupy all heights up to about 180 feet 
above the Lake. They are seen on the elevated portions, that is, on 
those portions which rise somewhat suddenly above the surrounding 
level. Thus they follow, and almost mark out, the eastern border of 
the Niagara area in the center of the county. These sandy deposits are 
not only in the form of isolated knolls, having nuclei of the persistent 
breccia of the Waterlime formation, but are sometimes so continuous 
and regular as to have the name of ridges. Such ridges are met with 
in all parts of the county, running in all directions; and sometimes 
roads have been located on them. The continuous ridge which passes 
through the townships of Bloom and Perry, in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is not one of lacustrine origin, but is believed to be of the 
same nature as those long gravel ridges seen at higher altitudes in 
north-western Ohio having the nature of terminal glacial moraines. 
Yet it must have been submerged by the waters of the Lake in some 
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parts of its course, as in Wood county, and its original height and pecu- 
liar character greatly modified, or perhaps destroyed, by the action of the 
lake waters. It is noticeable in the cases of isolated knolls, that the 
sand prevails most on the southerly or south-westerly side of the lime- 
stone ridge, as if the resultant action of the waters was in that direction. 
The limestone uniformly has most exposure on the north or north- 
eastern sides. 

At a point two miles below Otsego the right bank of the Maumee is 
fifty feet above the summer stage of the river, consisting entirely of hard- 
pan. No stratification can be seen. The materials are perhaps a little 
finer and more sandy at the bottom. At another point, about a mile 
below Perrysburg, the same bank is forty-eight feet. Its contents, ex- 
posed by the entrance of a ravine, are seen to consist of hard-pan from 
the top to the bottom. Near the base of the exposure the materials are 
finer, but contain occasional stones. The whole acts under the hammer, 
especially in a moist state, like putty. Mr. Briggs, of the Survey of 
1838, reports a laminated condition of the upper portion ‘of the Drift ex- 
posed along the excavation for the canal near Perrysburg, on the left 
bank of the Maumee. The layers were of fine sand and clay, alternating 
in thin, nearly or quite horizontal, laminations, like those already de- 
scribed at Toledo. . 

The material resources of the county consist first in the soil, which is 
destined to make Wood county one of the first in agricultural wealth 
and importance in the north-western part of the State. Its favorable 
location for reaching market at Toledo, and for obtaining an outlet for 
its products by lake transportation east, will make it a favorite resort 
for enterprising farmers, while its nearness to the Lake will enable them 
to command the best prices for their farm products. The full develop- 
ment of these resources can only be brought about by carrying to com- 
pletion the plan of artificial drainage that has been wisely adopted, and 
by the construction of railroads to facilitate communication and trans- 
portation. At the present time the public roads are not in good condi- 
tion, and there is a lack of railroads. While gravel is not common in 
the county for roads, there is abundance of stone, which can easily be 
rendered of great service in macadamizing the public roads. 

Next to the wealth which lies buried in an undeveloped and undrained 
soil, may perhaps be mentioned the heavy forest with which the largest 
portion of the county is yet covered. Various species of oak, hickory, 
maple, ash, elm, with some cottonwood, sycamore, black walnut, chest- 
nut, and beech, make up the princips! forest trees. The chestnut was 
seen only at one point. Large fruiting !rees of that kind occur near 


25 
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Freeport, in Montgomery township (sections 15 and 11), growing in a 
sandy soil. | 

The county is well supplied with stone of good quality for building 

and for lime. One of the most valuable varieties of stone for building 
purposes seen in the county is the thick but soft drab beds of the Water- 
lime, constituting what has been described as phase No. 2 of that forma- 
tion. Opportunities for working it are afforded at a number of places, 
which have been enumerated in the description of that formation. When 
the facilities for transportation are improved, and the exigencies of de- 
velopment demand a useful or ornamental cut-stone, this part of the Wa- 
terlime in Wood county will prove of great value. The Oriskany sand- 
stone quarried at Grand Rapids is exported largely to neighboring coun- 
ties. It is extensively if not exclusively used in the locks and aqueducts 
“ of the Wabash and Erie Canal as far south as the city of Defiance. Blocks 
of almost any required size can be obtained, which may be wrought into 
ornamental forms. It answers for all purposes, except for flagging stone, 
as well as the Waverly sandatone. The Niagara is not very much quar- 
ried at any point within the county. Wherever it is used it is for lime- 
burning. It seems not to afford a building stone of superior quality, 
although it supy:lies the local demand in many places for foundations 
and common walls. 

The clays of Wood county are well suited for the manufacture of brick. 
The surface of the Drift is usually so free from limestone fragments, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the “limestone ridges,” that it can be profitably 
employed for this purpose. The location of brick-yards on the river 

bottoms will generally prove less successful than those on the surface of 
the Drift. The ice which lodges on the flood-plains in spring-time holds 
numerous fragments brought down from the rapids caused by the Water- 
lime formation. These are dropped upon the flood-plain, and when the 
brick burned from the materials of the river bottoms are exposed to the 
weather, the lime slacks, so as to destroy them for use in buildings. The 
greatest difficulty met with in the use of the surface Drift at points 
removed from the river valleys will be the lack of sand. This can be 
supplied, however, from the sand ridges and knolls so common in the 
county. 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PUTNAM COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Putnam county is bounded north by Defiance and Henry, east by 
Hancock, south by Allen, and west by Van Wert and Paulding. Ottawa, 
its county seat, is forty-eight miles south of the Michigan State boundary 
line and thirty-nine miles east of the Indiana State boundary line. It 
contains nine square miles more than thirteen towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The principal river valley is that of the Blanchard, which crosses the 
county midway in a direction a little north of west, receiving tributaries 
only from the south, the direction of all of which is nearly due north. 
These streams, which afford frequent exposures of the rock over which 
they pass, are Reilly Creek, Cranberry Creek, Plum Creek, Sugar Creek, 
which unites with Hog Creek in Union township; the Auglaize, which 
receives Hog Creek in Jackson township, and the Little Auglaize. In 
the northern portion of the county are the sonrces of the Portage, which, 
intersecting Henry, Wood, Sandusky, and Ottawa counties, enters Lake | 
Erie at Port Clinton, having a course nearly north-east; of the Beaver 
Creek, which joins the Maumee in Wood county, and of South Turkey 
Foot and Powell’s Creeks. Thus it appears the general slope of the 
county is toward the north, the Blanchard only having a westerly direc- 
tion. With the exception of the Blanchard, the Auglaize, Hog Creek, 
and the Little Auglaize, the streams of the county are not reliable for 
water-power through the summer season. These have been extensively 
improved for flour-mills and saw-mills. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of Putnam county is flat, the only diversity being in the 
sand and gravel ridges which cross it, and the sandy, undulating tract 
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underlain by the Corniferous limestone in the township of Monroe. 
South of the Van Wert Ridge, in Reilly and Pleasant townships, the sur- 
face is also more gravelly and broken. These ridges consist of strips of 
rolling land, in which gravel and sand in oblique stratification may be 
found a few feet below the surface. They prevail in the north-eastern 
part of the county, crossing it obliquely from north-west to south-east. 
They have been fully described in the chapter on the Drift in north- 
western Ohio. With the exception of the Medary Swamp and another 
small area in Palmer township, the whole county was originally covered 
with forest. The soil is that peculiar to the Black Swamp, and consists 
largely of a close, tough clay, with but little intermixture of vegetable 
matter. It is remarkably free from bowlders and stones, not one being 
seen sometimes in a day’s travel. In the vicinity of the ridges and 
knolls in the northern part of the county it is often gravelly or sandy, 
and hence much more easily drained. In general, the whole county will 
require thorough artificial drainage. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the county is the Waterlime ; 
yet it is believed that the lower part of the Corniferous, including the 
Oriskany sandstone, underlies the most of the township of Monroe. 

The most important exposures of the Waterlime are either in the bed 
of the Blanchard, or in the streams tributary to it from the south. It 
here shows itself at numerous points, and is wrought for general build- 
ing purposes and for quicklime. The thick-bedded, soft, drab stone 
which occurs in Wood county, and which will prove valuable for a cut- 
stone, has not been observed within the county; neither has that char- 
acter described as phase No. 1. Phase No. 3, however, is commonly seen 
in Putnam county. Besides this condition of the Waterlime (see Geology 
of Wood County), there are occasionaliy seen thick, hard beds of fine- 
grained rock, with cavities, and bands of softer or vesicular rock dissem- 
inated through the mass. Such rock was seen at Croninger’s mill, near 
Findlay, in Hancock county (8. E. } section 8, Liberty township), and 
is regarded as the equivalent of the breccia of phase No. 1, reduced in its 
dimensions and modified by the weakening of that force, whatever it be, 
which occasioned the brecciated masses developed conspicuously in the 
islands at the west end of Lake Erie, and in the island of Mackinac, at 
the head of Lake Huron. The gradual change southward in the litho- 
logical characters of the Waterlime has been already noted. In Putnam 
county its condition is usually an intermediate stage between that seen 
in Ottawa and Wood counties and that described under the Geology of 
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Wyandot County, and styled the Tymochtee slate, although the characters of 
the latter, especially its thin beds, are not entirely wanting in Putnam 
county. Some of the principal quarries within the county are in the 
bed of Reilly Creek, among which the following may be mentioned: 

S. W. } section 30, Blanchard township; quarry of James Wade. 

N. W. + section 6, Reilly township; quarry of F. N. Climer. 

N. E. } section 36, Ottawa township; quarry of Judge J. Y. Sackett, 
affording some thick, even-bedded stone, the blocks of which are some- 
times ten to sixteen inches and four feet long. 

Section 6, Reilly township; quarry of William Blodgett. 

N. E. } section 7, Reilly township; quarry of Michael Bridenbauch. 
This quarry affords stone resembling that seen in the Scioto River a 
couple of miles below Middletown, in Marion county, being blotched and 
variously mottled with blue and drab, in beds ten to twelve inches thick. 

Section 8, Reilly township; land of George W. Alkire. 

N. W. } section 18, Reilly township; quarry on the land of M. S. Rice. 

Good stone from the Waterlime is also obtained at Pendleton. 

In the bed of Cranberry Creek are the following quarries: 

Section 23, Pleasant township; the quarry of James McComb supplies 
the village of Columbus Grove. 

N. W. + section 26, Pleasant township; quarry of Joseph McComb. 

S. E. } section 23, Pleasant township; quarry of J. Postleweight. 

In the bed of Hog Creek the Waterlime is very often exposed, and is 
usually slightly worked for common stone for foundations. On the 
N. W. + section 16, township of Union, land of A.C. Syfert, it shows 
very sudden and remarkable changes of dip. The beds are twelve to 
sixteen inches in thickness, and have been apparently upheaved super- 
ficially and fractured, the opened crack being eighteen inches across, 
running north and south. This opening of the rock is not confined to 
those parts of the river valley which have been entirely denuded to the 
rock, but one such upheaval was seen several rods from the immediate 
channel. At this place the disturbance of the overlying Drift has ad- 
mitted a small creek in time of freshet, which so washed away the clay 
as to reveal the condition of the beds. A singular phenomenon, prob- 
ably ascribable to the same cause, was witnessed a few years ago on the 
land of William Turner, 8. E. } section 32, in Pleasant township. It is 
generally known as “the earthquake” in the immediate neighborhood, 
and is said to have occurred during a thunder storm. Across the bottom 
land of Sugar Creek a singular and sudden upheaval of the surface took 
place, creating a bank running in a north-west and south-east direction, 
crossing the creek and entering or abutting on the Drift banks on either 
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side (which have a height of about five feet) in such a manner as to se® 
back the water of the creek. The surface rose three or four feet. Om 
excavating this bank for the purpose of releasing the water, nothing 
was encountered but the ordinary alluvium. This account is given on 
the authority of Judge Skinner, of Kalida. In Sugar Creek township 
the Waterlime is quarried from the bed of Hog Creek, on section 17, land 
of William Guffy and of Jacob Rhodes. Here it shows a dip north; beds 
two to four inches. On the same section, land of John W. Thomas and 
E.C. Ford, on opposite sides of the creek, it is also worked to a limited 
extent. On section 8 it is in beds of four inches on the land of Joseph 
* herick, and shows a veritable dip. On section 7 beds eighteen to 
' twenty-three inches thick are taken from the creek on the land of James 
Rhodes. Jonathan Ford’s quarry is adjoining. On the same section 
heavy stone is also obtained by James Thomas and William Rhodes, on 
opposite sides of the creek. William Evans also has a quarry on sec- 
tion 6, in the same township. It is also quarried by J. E. Dicus on the 
N.E.} section 1, Jackson township. On the N. E.} section 8, Union 
township, the Waterlime is shown on the land of John Eyer, in the bed 

of Hog Creek. It is here burned for lime by James Foley. The stone is 
very bituminous, and almost black, with a strong fetid odor under the 
hammer. The beds are three to four inches. A gummy, shining 
asphaltum is found in the rock here, in small deposits, filling cavities, 
and lying between the beds. It is jetty black, fractures like sealing- 
wax, and is slightly brittle. It is not known to be escaping from the 
formation, but is met with in quarrying. | 

The Auglaize, in like manner, lies frequently on the Waterlime. 
Below its union with the Blanchard the rock can be seen in N. W. } sec- 
tion 7, Perry township, on land of Josiah R. Merritt. On the S. E. } sec- 
tion 21, in Perry township, it is worked for common foundation stone, in 
the bed of the river, by John Myers; also, on the N. W. } section 27, by 
Mrs. Samuel Myers. The beds are two to four inches in thickness at the 
latter place, or adherent so as to come out in blocks of a foot or fourteen 
inches, of a light drab color; gentle dip south. J. Hetrick has a quarry, 
S. E. } section 15, Jackson township, in the bed of the stream. At the 
ford of the Auglaize, S. W. } section 27, Jackson township, there is a fine 
surface exposure of the Waterlime in beds of two to eight inches, some- 
what quarried. At Fort Jennings the quarry of Louis Boehmer furnishes 
stone ten to sixteen inches in thickness, extensively used in the sur. 
rounding country for many miles. It is taken from the bed of the river 
It appears also in the Auglaize, on the land of Amos Boehmer, section - 
Jennings township. 
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At Ottoville, in the Little Auglaize, 8. E. } section 24, Monterey town- 
ship, the Waterlime presents a surface exposure. 

In the Blanchard River the rock often shows in Blanchard township. 
It was noted particularly at a point three miles west of Gilboa, on land 
«of Mr. George Harding; also, 8. E. } section 29, on Samuel Kline’s land. 
At also ap pears on sections 27 and 28, land of O. W. Crawfis. 

Occasionally, in the southern portion of the county, the Waterlime 

rises in gentle undulations, which are observable through the Drift. In 
such cases the rock is sometimes visible, and has been quarried. These 
undulations are not conspicuous enough to be known as “limestone 
ridges.” Indeed, the rock is sometimes encountered in ditching in low, 
flat ground, where no change in the general level is observable. The 
rock is exposed in this manner on the land of N. W. Ogan, section 35, 
Pleasant tuwnship; also, S. W. } section. 36, on the land of D. Strow, in 
the same township; also, in sections 8, 17, and 16, Sugar Creek township, 
land of Jacob Rhodes. 

The Drift in Putnam county, as in Hancock, seems to be thicker north 

of the Blanchard than south of it. The frequent exposure of the rock 
along the streams flowing northward in the southern portion of the 
county indicates that their channels are eroded as deeply in the Drift- 
deposit as the inequalities in the rocky surface will permit. The aver- 
age height of their banks will not exceed twenty feet; and twenty-five 
feet will probably exceed rather than fall short of the average thickness 
of the Drift. North of the Blanchard the average depth in the Drift of 
thirty wells reported by the County Surveyor, L. E. Holtz, of Ottawa, 
many of which did not strike the rock,.is sixty-four feet. He gives but 
two south of the Blanchard, both of which are twenty-two feet, one being 
artesian. | 
The materials of the Drift are rarely assorted or stratified, the great 
mass of it being a typical glacial hard-pan. Bowlders of all sizes are 
disseminated promiscuously through it. It is generally quite impervious 
to water, and sometimes artesian wells rise from the bed of sand and 
gravel which usually intervenes between it and the rock. Although 
the mass is unassorted, the ridges and knolls which occur in the north- 
eastern part of the county, as well as the Van Wert Ridge, which crosses 
the south-eastern corner, passing through Webster, Pendleton, Columbus 
Grove, and Vaughansville, consist largely of assorted materials, usually 
of gravel and sand, in oblique stratification. Bowlders are very rarely 
seen in the county, except in the drainage valleys, where they have been 
washed out of the Drift. On the S. E. } section 21, Jackson tqwnship, a 
large Corniferous bowlder lies in the channel of the river, having a 
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height exposed of fifteen feet. A bowlder of granular quartzite lies on 
the land of William Evans, section 36, of the same township. It rises 
over three feet, and measures twenty-eight feet in circumference at the 
surface of the ground. On section 14, Monterey township, the land of 
Sebastian Bendley is very stony with bowlders over an area of about five 
acres, with few fragments of limestone. The surface rises about three 
feet. . 

The hard-pan itself sometimes embraces lenticular beds of stratified 
materials. The following were observed in the right bank of the 
Blanchard at Ottawa: 

Sections or Uprzr Parr or Dairr at Ortawa, on THE Ricut BANK oF THE 
BLANCHARD, 














No. 1. Unassorted brown hard-pan. . 
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place to the prevailing unassorted Drift, which may be seen near the 
highway bridge, N. E. } section 28, Ottawa township. The river bank 
here is twenty-four feet from the surface downward, without showing any 
assortment. The brown color occupies the upper ten feet, and forms an 
ashen or light yellowish soil, with very little gravel. The right bank of 
the Blanchard, S. E. } section 12, Greensburg township, exposes 29.8 feet 
in time of low water. The Drift here shows occasional patches of rude 
stratification, or a curly arrangement, but no distinct assortment. 

In Liberty township fossil remains of the mastodon were discovered in 
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ditching for the drainage of the Medary Swamp. At one point, forty 
- rods south-east of the center of section 6, large bones, supposed to have 
belonged to that animal, were found in a sandy loam along the north 
side of the Leipsic Ridge. A large oak tree is said to have stood over 
the spot. In section 8 the remains exhumed consisted of fragments of a 
tusk about five inches in diameter, two teeth, and bones from the poste- 
rior extremities. They had the appearance of having been broken be- 
fore being deposited in their present positions. The large bone belong- 
ing to the posterior extremities was removed twenty-three feet from the 
fragments of the tusk, and near it were no other remains. On its under 
side the natural surface had been fractured, and the cellular tissue ex- 
posed in large spots. With the exception of the teeth, nothing could be 
. preserved entire. The whole lay about three feet below the surface. 
Throughout this swamp, so far as revealed by ditching, there is a deposit 
af six inches of black muck, underlain by two feet of nearly black clay, 
probably so stained by vegetable decomposition, and an unknown thick- 
ness of hard-pan, filled with gravel, on the original surface of which are 
occasional large bowlders. Large bones are also said to have been found 
near the surface of the Drift on Samuel Purkey’s land, section 7, town- 
ship of Ottawa. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The Waterlime in Putnam county is more than usually adapted to 
purposes of general building. While it is without that massive and 
rough condition so often seen in Wood and Ottawa counties, it still has 
not acquired the thin, laminated condition of the Tymochtee slate of Wy- 
andot county. Hence the quarries of the county generally supply the 
demand for all stone, even the most massive, although the facilities of 
transportation by the Miami Canal are so ample that the “Dayton stone” 
of Prof. Orton, from the Niagara, is found in use in the western part of 
“ the county, as well asstone from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Char- 
loe, in Paulding county. The surface of the Drift in Putnam county 
affords in many places a superior clay for tiling, brick, and red pottery. 
That used at Ottawa by Mr. Samuel Row and Mr. D. D. Mullet may be 
. cited in illustration. It is almost entirely without stones and sand. The 

‘manufactured article is very firm and dense. A peculiarity was noticed 
at Mr. Row's tile-yard. Wherever they are touched by the hand, or 
bruised by contact with each other, or with the machinery, before burn- 
ing, the pieces turn, in burning, to a light ash, or cream color, and come 
out of the kiln variously marked. Corners which had been trimmed 
with a knife are uniformly of this color, and very hard, almost glazed, the 
general color of the piece being brick red. Crevices within the clay con- 
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tain small crystals, which are soft enough to be calcite, and have no taste. 
A bitter substance also oozes from the Drift, and forms incrustations on 
the surface along the banks of the Blanchard at Ottawa, which has the 
taste of Epsom salt. Water from many of the wells at the same place 
has, according to Dr. C. M. Godfrey, a.cathartic effect, which is believed 
to be due to this substance. Samples were collected for analysis, but no 
opportunity has yet been afforded for making chemical determinations.* 

Generally the county is well supplied with material for macadamized 
roads. The gravel from the ridges could be very advantageously used 
for the purpose of road-making, although it has been but very little 
developed. — 

Bog ore was encountered in a number of places within the county, as 
follows: Section 16, Liberty township, land of Adam Hammond ; a small 
deposit so far as known. It is said also to occur about a mile north of 
Leipsic Station; also on section 26, Liberty township. On section 8, 
Perry township, land of E. Demick and Joseph Wollam, there are many 
indications of a deposit of bog ore. : It occurs on section 16, Sugar Creek 
township, land of Cadwallader Jones. 

Wells and Springe. —The following data, reported by L. E. Holtz, of 
Ottawa, the surveyor of the county, are of much interest in determining 
the depth of the Drift and the character of water usually obtained. Mr. 
Holtz has manifested an intelligent and active interest in all the objects 
of the Survey, and’in many ways contributed to its prosecution : 
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* This was chemically examined by Mr. O. C. Johnson, of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the University of Michigan, and was found to consist principally of Epsom salt. 
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Mr. Holtz says there is a fine, black sand, varying from two to fourteen 
feet, next the rock. He very reasonably suggests that many of these 
wells, in which the water stands so near the surface, would prove to be 
artesian if properly tubed, the occurrence of seams of sand allowing the 


lateral escape of the water before it reaches the surface. 


It is also very 


likely that many of those wells supposed to penetrate the “bed-rock” 
have only been drilled into some of the bowlders which often form a de- 
posit varying from three to fifteen feet near the bottom of the hard-pan. 

A strong “sulphur spring,” rising from the rock, occurs on the land of 
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Judge J. Y. Sackett, S. E. 4 section 36, in Ottawa township. Although 
not 80 copious, it has probably the same origin and nearly the same 
chemical composition as the Green Spring mineral water of Sandusky 
county. Its taste and odor are undistinguishable from that, and the 
water precipitates similar substances over the surface of the ground 
where it spreads. Another spring of the same character is on Mr. 
U. Y. Rice’s land, section 8, Reilly township. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ALLEN COUNTY. 








BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Allen county lies south of Putnam, is bounded east by Hancock and 
Hardin, south by Auglaize, and west by Van Wert. It is separated from 
the Michigan boundary line by three intervening counties, and from the 
Indiana line by one. Its area is nine square miles more than eleven 
towns of thirty-six square miles each. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The streams which drain the county are small, and flow west and 
south-west in the eastern half of the county, but turn toward the north 
in the western half. This is true not only of Sugar Creek, the Ottawa 
(known also as Hog Creek), and the Little Ottawa, which form such 
angles within the county, but also of the Auglaize, which rises in the 
south-east corner of the county, leaves it in a south-westerly, then re- 
enters and crosses it in the western part in a northerly direction. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The western half of the county is flat, and presents the common fea- 
tures of the Black Swamp. The banks left by the erosion of the streams 
are from ten to fifteen feet in height above the summer stage of the 
water. The Auglaize below Cramersville (section 3, Marion) has fre- 
quent exposures of the rock. Also, in the township of Amanda, near 
the county line, the rock forms the bed of the river. In general, how- 
aver, the bed of the river is on the Drift materials. The same is true of 
the Ottawa. The soil of this portion of the county is usually a close, 
heavy clay. There are places, however, where considerable alluvium is 
spread over the surface of the Drift, incident to the overflow of the 
streams. Oocasionally, as in the Van Wert Ridge, which passes through 
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the townships of Marion and Sugar Creek, gravelly soils appear in the 
midst of the prevailing clay. Such tracts are uniformly more elevated, 
and slightly rolling. The eastern portion of the county has a different 
general contour. It is separated from that already described by, and is 
co-extensive with, the westward course of the streams. It is undulating 
or gently rolling, and in the south-eastern corner of the county is char- 
acterized by prominent gravelly ridges and knolls. This undulating 
surface prevails over most of the township of Sugar Creek, but is more 
or less wanting in Richland and Monroe townships. There are likewise 
some flat and prairie-like tracts even in Auglaize and Perry townships. 
In the former, sections 11, 12, 18, and 14 have this character. In the 
latter there is much flat land in the vicinity of Amherst. The soil in 
the eastern portion of the county is generally the same as that of the 
western. Its chief element is clay, yet it contains much more gravel, 
and sometimes stones and bowlders. In the settlement of the county 
these elevated knolls and ridges were first selected. That tract of roll- 
ing land known as the “Dividing Ridge,” in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is at the present time in marked contrast with much of the 
adjoining country. It is occupied by handsome, well-drained, and well- 
cultivated farms, the native timber having been nearly all removed, 
while on either side much of the country is still in its primeval state. 
Throughout this tract the rock is occasionally seen in the beds of the 
streams. The banks of the streams are usually higher than in the west- 
ern part of the county. The banks of the Ottawa at Lima are about 
thirty feet, and continue of that height for two miles above the city, the 
water running on the surface of the rock. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


With the exception of a small area in the south-eastern corner of the 
county, the underlying rock belongs to the Waterlime. 

The Niagara is quarried by Mr. Alexander E. Kerr on section 30, Au- 
glaize township. It presents the features of the Guelph phase, in vesic- 
ular beds of two to three inches, and lies horizontal or dips gently toward 
the north. It is of a bluish-gray color, and some portions of it are firm 
and crystalline. About eighty rods north-west from Mr. Kerr’s quarry 
is that of Mr. Alexander Crepps, where the stone is slightly different 
from Mr. Kerr’s. There was not sufficient exposure to indicate whether 
it be Niagara or Waterlime, although the evidence was, so far as seen, in 
favor of the latter. The Niagara is again seen in the bed of a small 
tributary to the Auglaize, on Mr. Hay’s land, N. E. } section 22, and in 
a similar situation on Mr. Harrison Clawson’s land, N. EK. + section 21, 
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both of the same township. Mr. Hay has not opened his for use, but 
Mr. Clawson has taken a few stone from his for ordinary foundations, 
So far as seen, this stone is the same as that in the quarry of Mr. Kerr, 
in section 30. 

The Waterlime in Allen county shows almost every where only the fea- 
tures of the T'ymochtee slate. The beds vary from an eighth of an inch to 
eight inches, but are usually not over two inches in thickness. Their 
color is either blue or a bluish drab, with black films of bituminous 
matter between the bedding. These films are themselves so largely de- 
veloped in some places, and the more calcareous beds are so thin, that 
the aspect of the rock is that of a bituminous slate. By reference to the 
Geology of Wyandot County a more complete account of this phase of the 
Waterlime may be seen in the description of the section taken from the 
banks of the Tymochtee in Crawford township. 

In Richland township the following persons work the Waterlime, ex- 
posed in the bed of Reilly Creek, near Bluffton; viz., Reese and Siddall, 
for common stone and for lime-burning; Barney Huttinger and J. H. 
Eaton. Mr. Eaton also burns lime. John Shoemaker has a working in 
_ the same stone three miles north-west from Bluffton, in the bed of the 
creek. | 

In Auglaize township the Waterlime appears, and has been somewhat 
used for general purposes and for lime, on the land of David Crall, section 
17, taken from the bed of the stream. Beds here are about two inches 
in thickness. 

In Bath township the quarry of Alexander Miller. S. W. } section 29, 
supplies an even-bed, flat stone, of a blue color, about three inches in 
thickness, which is largely used at Lima and other places for flagging. 
The beds, however, occasionally become six inches thick, when they are 
valuable for walls, and command a good price for all uses. They are 
easily cut and broken, by the usual means, into such sizes and shapes as 
may be needed, the fracture being straight and running like the fracture 
of glass under a diamond. The best stone is delivered at Lima for $1.50 
per perch. The amount of exposure here is about three feet perpendic- 
ular, the beds lying horizontal. 

On the S. W. } section 28 Dague & Brothers have a quarry in the Wa- 
terlime. Another occurs on the land of J. Fetter, N. W. } section 26. 
That of J. Custer is on the 8. W. + section 24. It furnishes a rough, 
dark-drab stone, in beds of three to six inches, with more or less inter- 
stratification of thinner and more bituminous layers. One mile below 
Custer’s is Samuel McClure’s quarry. Daniel Miller’s quarry is on sec- 
tion 8, in the bed of Sugar Creek, the stone supplied being a fair repre- 
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sentation of the Tymochtee slate. It lies in thin, blue layers, with 
black, bituminous films separating the beds. The edges of the bedding 
are sometimes horizontally streaked with bluish drab. The best stone 
here is three inches thick. It brings $1 per perch for walls at the 
quarry. Second grade stone for walling is sold at the quarry for 624 
cents per perch; third grade for walis (4 inch to 1 inch), 374 cents per 
perch. Three grades of stone for flagging are sold as follows: 


First grade, delivered in Lima, per 100 square feet ... .......00 nenne oe FORPPRR SB 25 
Second grade, “ u « eeeneeenamssenenn $2 25 to 2 50 
Third grade, “ “ “ ME nnnanennn nes sosnsanen san 175 


At Lima, in Ottawa township, the quarries of Delzall and Overmeyer 
and of Wadhams and Bowers are situated in the Ottawa, and are prin- 
cipally occupied in lime-burning. At the former about four and a half 
feet are seen in beds of one to two inches. Some of it is rough and 
vesicular, but in beds not over six inches. Stone has also been taken 
from the bed of the Ottawa, at Lima, on T. K. Jacobs’s land. 

Near Gomer, in Sugar Creek township, the bed of the Ottawa is rocky. 
It may be seen on the land of Isaac H. Clevenger (section 20), where it 
lies in thin, horizontal beds; also on the land of David Roberts, near the 
county line, where the beds are three to four inches, and dip south. 
Formerly stone was taken from the same creek at Allentown, section 29, 
German township. 

In the township of Marion the Waterlime shows in the bed of the 
river, N. E. } section 28, and on David Robinson’s land, 8. E. } section 
21. Some has been taken out at the latter place in blocks six inches 
thick. The abutments of the highway bridge over the Auglaize at this 
place are of Waterlime blocks, twelve to sixteen inches thick, like the 
stone obtained from Boehmer’s quarry at Fort Jennings, in Putnam 
county. They are capped with sawn blocks of Lower Corniferous from ° 
Charloe, in Paulding county, and angled with blue Niagara from Piqua, 
in Miami county. The Waterlime has been slightly worked in the bed 
of the Auglaize at various points near Cramersville (section 3). Such 
quarries are owned by W. Y. Scott and John Welsh. Mr. Welsh also 
burns some lime. John A. Seitz also runs a lime-kiln, S. E. } section 35. 

In Amanda township the chief exposures of the Waterlime are in the 
Auglaize, near the county line. It occurs in blue layers on the land of 
Samuel Stewart, N. E. 4 section 9. On the N. E. } section 15 it lies in 
thin, blue layers on the land of William Bice; and on the 8. E. } of 
the same section, between Mr. James Sunderland’s and Mr. Samuel 
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A.nderson’s farms, the following section may be taken from the bed of 
the river: 


No. 1. Soft, porous, gray, and chalky in spots. In every respect 

similar to No. 1 of the section taken from Anderson’s 

quarry, on section 22, Pitt, Wyandot county........0 .....s004 8 inches. 
“ 2. Hard, massive, or thin-bedded; dark drab; flinty ; lamina- 

tions irregular, sometimes coalescent. This is the equiva- 

lent of No. 2 of Anderson’s, in Pitt, Wyandot county. 

Irregular surface exposure, showing a perpendicular sec- 

tion Of Perhaps ......... ssccesese cocsencee cocsccecs cocverees see sananscnene 6 * 


In Spencer township the Waterlime appears in the bed of Jennings’s 
Creek, in section 14, where it is quarried for quicklime by C. C. Marshall. 
“Fhe beds are two to four inches thick. . 

The Drift.—The character and the materials of the Drift in Allen 
«ounty are the same ag already described in other counties in north- 
‘western Ohio. The peculiar features of this deposit, which may be seen 
in the south-eastern corner of the county, are fully described in a previ- 
«ns chapter. There is a more frequent occurrence of stratification and 
assortment of the Drift in the eastern half of the county, where the 
streams all flow toward the west or south-west, than in the western half. 
It seems also to be arranged in a series of broad north-east and south- 

west ridges, or swells, the intervening valleys being occupied by the 
streams, which necessarily conform to the direction of the main valleys. 
The average thickness of the Drift in the county can not be stated, but 
it is probably not over seventy-five feet. It seems thicker in the eastern 
than in the western half of the county. At Lima gravel beds are seen 
in the Drift, and in- some instances near there the gravel rises to within 
three or four feet of the surface. It shows the usual tortuous, glacial 
stratification, and is embraced within the St. Mary’s Ridge. It is util- 
ized by Mr. Alexander Miller and Dr. E. Ashton for road-making, the 
finer parts being used for mortar. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the strong and deep soil: with which the county is every where 
covered, and in which consists its chief source of material wealth, the 
county has little to depend on in the products of its geological forma- 
tions. Indeed, the most of the county is poorly supplied with stone for 
common foundations. The Niagara, in the south-eastern part of Auglaize 
township, is of the Guelph, or upper portion of that great member of the 
Silurian age, and is an inferior stone for building. For quicklime it is 
well adapted. It affords a strong, white lime, which acts quick, and is’ 

26 
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easily burned. The quarries which have been opened in it have not 

been systematically prosecuted, a fact which has served not only to re- 

duce the derivable income, but also to discourage others from similar in- 

dustry. Where the overlying Waterlime occurs in thick beds it could 

be profitably worked, but there are no considerable openings in such 

beds within thecounty. The formation is chiefly wrought in its thinner, 

blue layers, owing to the evenness of the stone, and the ease with which 

it can be obtained. Much of this kind of stone is used for flagging at 

Lima, Bluffton, and Delphos. Some of the best quarries are located at 

Lima, and afford also a handsome stone for walls and foundations. The 

quicklime made from the Waterlime at Lima not only supplies the 

local demand, but is used in the surrounding country. The product of a 

single firm, Delzall and Overmeyer, amounts to about twenty thousand 

bushels per year. Other kilns would increase the annual product of 
quicklime to at least thirty-five thousand bushels. In the summer of 
1871 the retai] price per bushel was twenty-five cents. In wholesale 

amounts the price of lime delivered on the cars was twenty-two cents: 
per bushel. In the eastern part of the county gravel for roads and 

sand for mortar are not uncommon in the knolls and short ridges of the 

rolling tracts. Clay, also, suitable for red brick and pottery, is abundant 

in all parts of the county. There are, probably, but few square miles, if 
any, within the county from which good brick could not be manufac- 

tured—a statement which is equally applicable to most of the Fourth 

District of the State. Brick-yards are met with at the following points, 

the clay being taken from surface of Drift: 

S. E. + section 24, Marion township, Richard Evans; Beaver Dam, sec- 
‘tion 29, Richland township, Rich and Lewis; Bluffton, Dr. H. P. Eaton; 
Bluffton, Lewis and Baker; Lima, John P. Haller; Lima, Lewis Gott- 
fried; Delphos, Joseph Fetter. 

Wells and Springs.— Wells for domestic and farm-yard purposes usually 
find water in the Drift deposit. Such water most frequently springs 
‘from the gravel or sand reservoirs embraced within the Drift, or lying 
‘between the hard-pan and the rock. In the eastern portion of the 
-county, in rolling or undulating areas, such gravel deposits are usually 
met before penetrating to the bottom of the Drift; but in the western 
part, where the country is flat, the only gravel bed which supplies water 
-geems to be on or near the bed-rock. Wells, however, on the Van Wert 
Ridge, in the northern part of Marion township, reach good water at ten 
or twenty feet, in gravel which lies above the great mass of the Drift. 
A short distance either side of this ridge wells have to.be dug much 
. deeper. 
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Strong mineral springs issuing from the rock occur. in various parts 
of the county. While they rise immediately from the Waterlime, their 
origin is believed to be in the Nidgara. They are known as white sul- 
phur springs. One occurs on section 7, Bath township, on the land of 
John B. Miller; several others on section 8, land of Daniel Miller; and 
another at Bluffton, which rises with an artesian overflow from a well 
drilled to the depth of one hundred and twenty-nine feet. The source 
of the water in the Bluffton well is said to be near the bottom, and must 
be in the Niagara. These springs deposit a white or creamy coating 
near the source, and where the current is rapid; but in still water, and 
at points more remote, every thing over which the water passes is of a 
purplish black. An offensive gas, like sulphureted hydrogen, escapes 
from the water, and can be perceived for some rods. It is only by a 
chemical examination of these springs that they can be distinguished 
from similar springs met with in Seneca, Sandusky, Ottawa, Hancock, 
and Putnam counties. 


‘CHAPTER XLVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Auglaize county lies immediately south of Allen. It is bounded east 
by Ha:din and Logan, south by Logan and Shelby, and west by Mercer. 
Its county seat, Wapakoneta, is situated on the Auglaize River, thirty- 
six miles from the Indiana State line, and seventy-nine from the Michi- 
gan State line. The area of the county is three hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles. It has an irregular general outline. Its length east 
and west is about thirty-nine miles. Its width varies from seven and a 
half to twenty-three. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


Its situation is near the summit, but on the north side of the broad 
watershed between the Ohio and Lake Erie. Indeed, some portions of it 
are drained southward through the Muchinippic Creek into the Miami . 
River. It necessarily contains no large streams. Those in the eastern 
part of the county present the same peculiarity of direction as already 
noted in the case of the streams of Allen county. They flow toward the 
south-west or west, turning at right angles toward the north-west or 
north. Some of those again which have acquired a northerly direction 
are diverted a second time from their most direct course, and are made to 
run diagonally across the general slope of the country. Thus the St. 
Mary’s, after passing one such barrier at the village of St. Mary’s, en- 
counters a second near Kossuth, which it cannot pass, but maintains a 
diagonal instead of a direct descent to its junction with the St. Joseph, 
in Indiana. These streams are to a great extent dependent on springs 
from the gravelly reservoirs embraced within the Drift. The St. John’s 
Ridge serves at once as a barrier to the Pusheta Creek, which flows 
along its upper or southern side, and as the reservoir from which flow 
northward a number of the tributaries of the Auglaize. Gravelly de- 
posits in the same ridge give rise to springs in such numbers in the 
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western part of the county that, by the action of the Wabash Ridge, 
they unite to form the St. Mary’s River. Such streams are less influ- 
enced by seasons of drouth, and are more reliable for water-power. They 
are, however, so small in Auglaize county that, with the exception of the 
St. Mary’s and some parts of the Auglaize, they cannot be extensively 
utilized in that way. The Miami Canal furnishes good water-power at 
its various locks, which is generally improved for flouring or manufac- 
turing purposes. The aggregate descent in the grade of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad from Botkin’s Station, near the southern boundary of 
the county, to Criderville, near the northern, is one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


Auglaize county, although showing many of the features of the Black 
Swamp, both in surface contour and soil, has many exceptional features 
that indicate its border situation. The townships of Salem, Noble, 
Moulton, and Logan may, perhaps, be strictly included within the scope 
of that term; but the most of the county is more undulating, and the 
Drift is more gravelly, and more frequently shows an assortment of its 
materials than the level tract usually embraced in that designation. 
The features of the Black Swamp fade out gradually toward the south, 
and the characters which prevail in the various moraine-like ridges 
which cross it are spread more generally over the whole country. These 
changes become very perceptible in crossing the ridges at right angles 
from the center outward. Auglaize county is affected by three of these 
ridges. The outer and older is characterized by a succession of gravelly 
knolls and short ridges, having often a very rolling surface. It has a 
width which varies from one-half mile to three miles. It crosses German 
township, the north-west corner of Shelby county, Pusheta, Clay, and 
Union townships. New Bremen, Botkins, and St. John’s are situated on 

“it. Owing to its remarkable development at the last-named place, it has 
been named the St. John’s Ridge. Another gravelly ridge, called the Wabash 
Ridge, intersects the county in a similar way, passing through St. Mary’s, 
Moulton, and Duchouquet townships. It is intersected by the Auglaize 
at Wapakoneta. The third passes through the northern part of Salem 
township. This is simply a broad, gentle undulation, or thickening of 
the Drift, and seems to consist of clay. If it contains gravel, it lies at 
considerable depth, as seen at Lima, where the Ottawa River makes 
through it. It has been fully described in a preceding chapter, under 
the name of the St. Mary’s Ridge. Between these ridges the country is 
sometimes quite flat, but more frequently undulating in Auglaize county. 
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In the townships of Wayne and Goshen, on the summit of the great 
watershed, the drainage is so imperfect that considerable territory is in 
the condition of swamp or wet prairie, on which stand several inches, or 
feet, of water during the wet months of the year. These areas are 
mainly without forest, and have a peaty soil. They are in the eastern 
part of the county, and are drained southward into the Miami River. 

The soil of the county is essentially clay. Various local circumstances 
have caused accidental qualities to greatly modify it. Along the river 
bottoms, the rich, sandy loam resulting from the annual wash of the 
streams upon the Drift banks adjoining, has always been prized for the 
quickness of its crops and the ease of tillage. In places poorly drained 
there is an accumulation of animal and vegetable debris which, under- 
going slow decay, adds considerable ammonia and phosphorus to the 
original Drift soil The farms on the ridges, particularly the St. John’s 
Ridge, are characterized by a gravelly clay soil. In short, wherever the 
drainage is rapid, so as to carry away the finer constituénts of the Drift 
soil, there is found a greater amount of gravel. Stones and bowlders 
very rarely disturb the plow in Auglaize county. Wherever they occur 
they seem to have been washed from the materials of the Drift by rapid 
drainage. 

The streams have a flood-plain, and a single bench, or terrace, worn 
out of the drift deposit. The height of these at any point depends on 
the swiftness of the current, the amount of set-back in the water, and . 
the undulations in the original Drift surface. The flood-plain usually is 
from three to six feet above the summer stage of the water, but it some- 
times rises to ten or twelve. The Drift banks of the Auglaize and the 
St. Mary’s rivers are usually about twelve feet above the summer stage 
of the water. Where they cross the ridges the exposed section is much 
more, sometimes reaching twenty-five or thirty feet. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


There is but a single exposure of the underlying rock within the 
county. Hence but little is known of the details of its geological struc- 
ture. In general, however, judging from the known formation of sur- 
rounding counties, the Niagara limestone must underlie the townships 
of Wayne, Goshen, Clay, Pusheta, Washington, Jackson, German, and 
St. Mary’s, the boundary line between it and the Waterlime passing 
south-westwardly through the township of Union, and north-westwardly 
through Noble, and about a mile south of Wapakoneta. The remainder 
of the county is underlain by the Waterlime formation. The only ex- 
posures of this stone within the limits of the county are in the bed of the 
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Auglaize River, section 22, township of Logan. It is worked for founda- 
tions and for walls, as well as for flagging; and being the only stone ob- 
tainable within a radius of many miles, particularly toward the south, 
east, or west, it obtains an extensive sale. The Dayton stone is, however, 
principally used for heavy walls and for abutments in all the western 
portion of the county. The most important opening in the Waterlime 
is that of Mr. George Lathrop, although it is also quarried by Mr. Rus- 
sell Berryman, Mr. J. Pierson, and Mr. Benjamin Backus. The stone is 
generally thin-bedded and blue, with much bituminous matter, present- 
ing the features of the T’ymochtee slate. It is usually not well adapted to 
lime-burning, although some of the beds, particularly those which are 
thicker and irregular, or vesicular, could be profitably employed in that 
way. 

The Drift.—The composition of this deposit in Auglaize county is not 
noticeably different from that already described in giving the geology 
of adjoining counties; yet the proportions of its constituent parts seem 
to undergo a gradual change toward the south. The clayey element is 
more frequently replaced by assorted sand and gravel. These materials 
seem to be embraced within the clayey hard-pan, and to be developed 
upward through it, from the gravel and sand bed which often lies on 
the rock, and which even in the Black Swamp forms the lowest part of 
the Drift deposit. They are, however, uhdoubtedly disseminated in de- 
tached beds, or pockets, through the whole thickness of the Drift. In the 
ridges which have been mentioned as crossing the county these coarse 
materials greatly predominate, always showing an arrangement in beds, 
and exhibiting most perfectly the oblique stratification which in a for- 
mer chapter has been attributed to the effect of streams of water issuing 
from the melting ice ofthe glacier. Yet even here these beds are almost 
every where buried beneath a greater or less thickness of unassorted 
Drift, which has every appearance of that which covers them generally 
throughout the country, and which every where forms the soil, unless 
it has become covered with subsequent alluvium. Where the action of 
the glacial streams was intensified by the geological conformation of the 
surface, or by the occurrence of canons or crevasses in the ice, or was 
prolonged at a single point, this stratification and assortment of the 
Drift would be best developed. Such seems to have been the case in 
the vicinity of St. John’s. Bowlders are not common in the county. 
They are usually altogether wanting in the level or gently undulating 
tracts lying between the ridges; but in the vicinity of the ridges, and 
on them, especially in the drainage valleys which sometimes intersect 
them, they are very often seen. Although the greater part of them are 
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derivable from the Devonian and Silurian limestones of north-western 
Ohio, there are also many which must have had a more northern origin. 
In the absence of positive data, the thickness of the Drift deposit at any 
point in Auglaize county cannot be stated with certainty. Wells only 
penetrate to the water-bearing gravel or sand, which is generally less 
than fifty feet, although some have been known to go upward of seventy 
feet before striking gravel or sand in sufficient quantity to furnish a con- 
stant supply of water. The average thickness, however, is not believed 
to be much greater or less than in the eastern half of Allen county. The 
lack of rock exposure, while it indicates a greater accumulation of Drift, 
may be due to the absence of large streams capable of eroding the deposit 
to the rock. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


It is evident that the material development of Auglaize county will 
not be from the geological stand-point, except so far as the materials of 
the Drift may be made to subserve the comfort and convenience of its 
inhabitants. These materials themselves have a geological origin, and 
give character tothe soil. Thus geology antedates agriculture; and in that 
sense even the agricultural resources of the county may be said to be of a 
geological origin. Aside from this, however, the Drift of the county is 
rendered abundantly useful. It supplies an excellent clay every way 
suited for the manufacture of brick, tiling, and pottery. The gravel of 
the ridges which cross the county, wherever it is revealed, is made to 
subserve the purposes of road-making, though not to that extent that 
its proximity and the ease with which good roads can be made by its 
use would indicate and demand. 

The following establishments for the manufacture of brick and tiling 
were met with in the survey of the county. There may be others: 


Michael Stenger, Wapakoneta ne eeececees sanenannn eoenece: ssccecese anssnanen neces anenee Brick. 
John P.Fus, ME nannenensunnnse cence nennen ses socces cocece conceceee cesses “ 
Christ. Haeisler, ME nnnann cee snaunansn sannnsnen snennn secneesen sensnnnss nenn Tiling. 
A.P. Rheinhardt, N. E. } section 21, Union Bnensn covessees anssanens Brick and tiling. 
William Lemon, section 2, U nessponssen sansanene sannnunnn anne .....„Brick. 
David Gilmore, N. E. } section 1, ME kennnnnen anunnnnnn coscesece snsannnnn eee “ 
Quincy Hufferd, two miles west of Roundhead, near the east county 

line ......000 sececcescocsccces onnnnnann nonnnnnen caresses eeceecens anna susnnnnns snsnsnnen serane Tiling 
Philip Knairr, Fry burg............cccccessccee coe ccscee secces annnen sananonun anonen onen „ Brick. 
Ernest Hilgeman, New Bremen ......... sesnossnonnnnen sovsee annunnnnn sonnnenun sanane “ 
William Langhorst, ““ —_—__asssseccosecceseccsevcece sanannann soseceece ssnnan cseees Tiling. 
William Barth, S. W. } section 5, German ............cccessccsce cossecece soressces Brick. 
Barney Ortman, Minster ............ cco sscsreseeses nenn sees essen IPPPFFERRERERR “ 
Theodore Dickman, °“ — ..sccccsscsscesces snnnunane snnenenen socnseess cosveeees nnnasane “ 


Cook and Meckstroth, section 30, Washington ...... ....ssscssess Tiling and Brick. 
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The principal banks opened for gravel occur at St. Mary’sand Wapa- 
koneta, at both places in the Wabash Ridge. The St. John’s Ridge is 
also opened for gravel a short distance north-east of New Bremen and 
at St. John’s village. 

A deposit of mineral paint, or ochre, in the §. E. } section 34, Union 
township, was met with on the land of John Neal. The soil about is red 
as with iron peroxide, and indicates the proximity of a bed of bog ore. 
The ochreous deposit also spreads over the land of William Giberson. 
If this deposit of ochre, on examination, should prove to be extensive, it 
might be made of considerable economical value in the manufacture of 
a mineral paint. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MERCER COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Mercer county lies on the Indiana State line. Its form is that of a 
regular parallelogram, twenty-six miles in length north and south, and 
eighteen in width, embracing thirteen towns of thirty-six square miles 
each. It is bounded north by Van Wert county, east by Auglaize, and 
south by Darke. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The natural slope of the whole county is toward the north, and the 
small streams which take their rise between the ridges run uniformly in 
that direction. Encountering the ridges, they unite to form one main 
stream along the upper or outer side of each ridge, which then flows di- 
agonally across the general slope toward the west or north-west, follow- 
ing the direction of these barriers. Thus the small streams which form 
the Wabash rise in Darke county or the extreme southern part of Mercer, 
and run north till they meet the St. John’s Ridge, when they are diverted 
westward. Before the Wabash leaves the county it crosses this barrier 
near Fort Recovery, owing, probably, to the very gravelly character and 
the rolling surface of the Drift prevailing in that section, and then fol- 
lows the natural, direct descent till it meets the Wabash Ridge. This it 
is not able to pass, but follows it into Indiana. It finally is carried in 
this way over the great watershed; or rather, the great watershed verges 
so far north as to appear on the other side of this ridge, allowing the 
Wabash to join the Ohio toward the south. A number of other streams 
of Mercer county are in the same way diverted westward by the Wabash 
Ridge. On the north of this ridge the streams have a northerly direc- 
tion to their union with the St. Mary’s, when, with it, they are carried - 
along the southern side of the St. Mary’s Ridge till, meeting the St. Jo- 
seph at Fort Wayne, Indiana, their united waters have succeeded in 
passing the ridge. 
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SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of the whole county is a continuous plain, and the changes 
of level in general are due to the inclination of the rocky floor beneath. 
Gentle undulations and local changes of level are, however, due to the 
condition of the Drift deposit. In no county in north-western Ohio has 
that dependence been seen more perfectly exemplified. The whole 
county is underlain by the same member of the Silurian age, except a 
small area in the north-eastern corner, which does not offer such differ- 
ences of character as to permit unequal erosion by the great glacier. Yet 
there may be seen crossing the county three successive ridges, or belts of 
thickening of the Drift deposit, which rise from ten to twenty-five or 
thirty feet above the general level. The location and character of these 
ridges have been sufficiently discussed in foregoing chapters. It is only 
necessary to say at this place that they are believed to be glacial mo- 
raines, marking periodical resting-places in the retreat of the glacier, 
which was prolonged south-westward from the great St. Lawrence valley. 
In crossing these ridges in a southerly direction the face of the country 
is seen to change, not uniformly, but by successive stages, marked by 
the location of the ridges. That part of the county north of the St. 
Mary’s Ridge is flat, and has a close, often damp, clay soil. That portion 
between the Wabash and the St. Mary’s Ridges is also flat, but is char- 

,ecterized by several prairie tracts. It shows very rarely any gravel in 

the soil or stones on the surface. It is also, strictly, a portion of the 
Black Swamp, and has all its features. Between the Wabash and the 
St. John’s Ridges the surface has a very noticeably rolling contour, al- 
though with some flats. The soil is sometimes gravelly. The color of 
the clay is somewhat lighter, and in general it is more easily subjected 
to perfect artificial drainage. That portion of the county south of the 
St. John’s Ridge is still more gravelly and rolling. | 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the limits of Mercer county be- 
longs to the Guelph phase of the Niagara. These exposures, however, 
extend over the entire length of the county from north to south, and 
there can be but little doubt that that rock underlies the greater part of 
thecounty. It has not been seen in the eastern portion. Near Fort Re- 
covery, section 19, it is slightly worked and burned for quicklime by 
Thomas Atkinson. It is taken from the bed of the Wabash. It is por- 
ous and fossiliferous, in beds of three to six inches. It is generally of a 
light blue color, with spots of a darker blue, weathering buff or white. 
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It makes a white lime of great quickness and strength. The Niagara is 
again seen in the Wabash, N. W. 4 section 33, in Washington township, 
on the land of John Oswald; and near the same place on the land of 
Seth Snyder, at the junction of the Totti Creek with the Wabash. It 
appears again in the Wabash, N. W. } section 22, of the same township, 
land of Philip Gardner. It is also said to have been formerly taken from 
the Wabash at Monterey for quicklime. In sections 7 and 8, Jefferson 
township, the Niagara rises near the surface of the Drift and is seen in 
a number of exposures. On the S. W. } section 7 it is worked by Dr. 
Walter. The stone is here similar to that seen in the Wabash at Fort 
Recovery. The beds are about three inches in thickness, lenticular, 
vesicular, fossiliferous, rapidly rusting with peroxide of iron. It finally 
weathers a light buff. Exposure, about three feet; dip, undistinguish- 
able. On the S. W. } section 8 Mr. Thomas Godfrey has a quarry in 
similar beds for purposes of lime-burning, and has opened them to the 
depth of about four feet. On the N. W. 3 section 8 Herbert Richardson 
owns a quarry in the same beds. The dip here is unmistakable, and 
about eight degrees tdward the south-west. The beds are here exposed 
to the depth of about nine feet, without showing much variation. In 
the State survey of the Wabash for ditching purposes, the surveyor re- 
ports rock struck at thirteen different places, in all cases but one covered 
with alluvium or Drift, sometimes to the depth of eleven feet. Ata 
point three miles west of Celina the rock was not so covered, on land of 
Herbert Richardson and Sylvester Brooks. It is said to have a dip to 
the south. On the N. E. } section 32, Liberty township, Joseph Felver 
has taken stone from the bed of the Wabash. Near the State line D. W. 
and John Leininger have quarries in the valley of the Wabash, on op- 
posite sides of the stream. It is here of the same character as already 
described, and belongs to the Guelph of the Niagara. This character 
of the formation prevails as far west at least as New Corydon, in Jay 
county, Indiana, where it is quarried and burned for lime. It is also 
met at Willshire, in Van Wert couuty, where Mrs. Ann Ramsey has 
burned lime and taken out stone for foundations from the bed of the St. 
Mary’s and of a small stream tributary to it. The dip here cannot be 
made out with certainty. It is a porous and fossiliferous rock, in beds 
of about three inches, of a light blue color when freshly broken, but 
which soon weathers buff. On section 8, Dublin township, within the 
limits of the Godfrey Indian Reserve, Mr. Claiborne Work has opened a 
quarry in: the river bottoms of the St. Mary’s, disclosing the same char- 
acters of the Niagara. This quarry at the present time affords feeble 
opportunity to examine the formation, yet pieces which were gathered 
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near the opening are porous, and bleached nearly white. This stone 
here affords a quicklime of superior quality. Stone was formerly taken 
from the bed of the St. Mary’s at Mendon, but the place is now inaccess- 
ible, and no inspection of its characters could be made. It is, however, 
believed to be the same as that seen near Shanesville, in the quarry of 
Mr. Work. 

The Drift—The characters of this deposit are such as prevail through- ' 
out the Black Swamp generally, although much of the southern part of 
the county is more broken and gravelly. Its chief constituent is clay, 
which, below ten or twelva feet, is blue, but to that depth is of a yellow- 

ish or light brown color. The original color of the whole was probably 
blue, the brown or yellow colors being due to oxidation from above. No 
distinct, constant characters, or line of demarkation separating the 
brown from the blue, indicative of different or successive origins or 
deposition, have been seen in the county, nor in north-western Ohio. 
On the contrary, the colors have been seen to gradually fade into each 
Other in a great many instances. This clay is usually a compact, un- 
§ tratified mass, impervious to water, and embracing stones and bowlders 
&f all sizes up to several tons weight. At Mercer, in Dublin township, 
zamnd throughout a radius of four or five miles, it acts as the confining 
35 tratum for a number of artesian wells which flow from sand at the depth 
© f thirty-five or forty feet, the water rising from five to eight feet above 
the surface. Such wells may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Keith. Near 
«Celina, on the north side of the Big Beaver River, it has afforded a great 
zaumber of bowlders of the Lower Corniferous, some of which have been 
~wvorked into stone for building. They are met near the surface in plow- 
Ang the field. One was worked up on the land of Mr. Petre, which fur- 
zaished eight or ten wagon-loads of good blocks, suitable for common 
Building purposes. The ridges which cross the county consist of gravel 
zand sand in glacial stratification, usually overspread by a few feet of this 
clay. The thickness of the Drift can not be stated. A well at Shanes- 
ville was in the blue clay, at a depth of sixty feet, without water. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The soil of Mercer county will necessarily always be the source of its 
greatest material wealth. It will, however, reach its highest develop- 
ment and yield its greatest revenue only when it has been subjected to 
thorough artificial drainage, and to careful and skillful tillage. Much of 
the county is still covered with forest, while the soil of that which has 
been occupied by farmers is not infrequently too damp and cold to bear 
a high market price. There is no doubt that the agricultural develop- 
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nt of Mercer county has been, and still is, retarded by the lack of rail- 
ad communication. The common roads are almost impassable in the 
et seasons of the year, and the shipment of the products of the farm 
arough the Miami Canal is not only difficult, but also expensive. Thus 
‚he income of the farm is often not pushed beyond the necessities of the 
occupant. Improvements are retarded, and the growth of the county 
correspondingly slow. The rock which underlies the county will answer 
for common use in foundations and walls, and will be a great conveni- 
ence in the manufacture of lime for the local market. When the facili- 
ties for shipment becomé greater, there is no reason why the Niagara in 
Mercer county may not be extensively and profitably burned into quick- 
lime. It will certainly compare favorably with any manufactured in 
north-western Ohio. At the present time the quarries in the Niagara at 
Piqua furnish most of the building stone used in the county. Gravel 
and sand are taken from the St. John’s Ridge, near Fort Recovery, and 
from the St. Mary’s Ridge, near Shanesville At the latter place it is on 
the land of Jeremiah S. Decker. At the same place a bed of bog ore is 
said to occur on Squier Dilbone’s land. 

For brick, tiling, and common red pottery, the surface of the Drift is 
generally well adapted, and a number of establishments of that kind are 
already in existence. The following were noted in the survey of the 
county : . 


Gast and Gake, St. John’8........... ...sccece zuonaonue svscccsee convee cosscccerensccessces Brick. 
John Hargedorn, section 20, Marion township ......... ...sses cesseseeeseees . Tiling. 
Antony Horst, section 30, Marion township ......... .....ccsssscces sescevercesees Brick. 
Herr Von der Bush, section 24, Granville township............ Brick and Tiling. 
Jacob Myers, section 22, Republic township......... ....u0.0 ccccsssescesceessees “6 

Edward Jones, section 16, Gibson township. ..... ....0...sece cesccsccccssccescees Brick. 
8. P. Shipley, Celina...... .....00..ccccsscscessee sannnnnnn snnnnunen snnasnonsnsemonnnnnene “ 


Baker and Larner, Celima......s....sssssscosscscce cnsccecee sunnnnsen sununn svcesccosseses “ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HENRY COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 
\ 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county belongs to the celebrated Black Swamp area, in which it 
Bi. es very near the center, the Maumee River crossing it so as to divide it 
i. wnto two parts nearly equal. Its area aggregates 262,106 acres, the aver- 
=. ge value per acre being, in 1870, $10.35. It contains 204,297 acres of 
“u ncultivated or wood land. Meadow or pasture land comprises 11,993 
zucres. It has 45,816 acres of arable or plow land, of which the township 
<>f Liberty contains 7,046, a greater cultivated area than that of any 
<>ther township. Napoleon and Flatrock rank next to Liberty. The 

ssouthern portion of the county is almost an unbroken, dense forest. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee crosses the county in a north-easterly direction. It has 
za. number of unimportant tributaries which join it in Henry county 
from the north in a south-easterly direction. Those that join it from the 
=outh-west run in a direction at right angles to those from the north- 
west. But one important stream joins the Maumee from the south 
within the limits of the county, viz., the Turkey Foot; but the Beaver 
and the Portage cross the south-eastern portion of the county in the 
ame general direction, the former uniting with it in Wood county, and 


the latter reaching Lake Erie at Port Clinton, in Ottawa county. The 
streams are all sluggish. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole county is flat. There is a little diversity of surface, 
occasioned by the Belmore Ridge, in the townships of Pleasant and 
Marion, and also in the north-western corner of the county, for the same 
reason. The inner margin of the Blanchard moraine is not prominent 
in Henry county, but it is in Putnam, lying immediately south. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil is generally a black, rich, swampy loam. It 
occasionally becomes clayey. This is the case along the bluffs of the 
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Maumee, or in situations where the surface drainage has carried the 
black soil into the valleys. In the vicinity of the Belmore Ridge it con- 
stitutes a very fine, sandy loam. There are also a few patches of fine, 
yellow, lacustrine sand, which form a very light and easily exhaustible 
soil. | 

The following varieties of trees are characteristic of the county: 


Quercus alba— White Oak ......... cccsceces seseseces sonnanann cccces annansone eeseceses L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... sesoscss sooscsces cesses cecces consesces ornces sosecees Ait. 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Clayt.) ...... cscs sssese coeves coscccce vosese onen Willd. 
Quercus (?)—Chestnut-leaved Oak...........0..00ssecss ccesecsceccsteveseessececne 
Platanus occidentalis —Sycamore. .........0. ccccvesecsee covcocece covece senannnnn ave L. 
Populus monilifera— Cottonwood ......... esscoees ceseceere coneceses sneren ser Ait. 
Fraxinus Americana— White Ash...... ....ccc coscosese ononeonnonun cosece sesecece L. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak.........0000. sscece cocces svccceces ceceseces svcves „ Mıchx. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut......... 220... 2000... un ceases seccee cecees nennen sen - L. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut........... .cssscsee cosess see oonsnnnne nun onnann sonnnnonennn L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ..........cssccsscoes onannnunn conves sense ne „ Lam. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple.........zuussene sescceses cossesses nnnnon anaonsare Wang. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak ........ snsensern coeeeee Bu nonanunen snnnnannn cesses son aseenets L. 
Acer rubrum—Soft Maple ............000 senonnnen sonnunnsn cases cosees sosces snanasnen L. 
Zsculus glabra—Buckeye ..........s0s00ccsses onnnernnnnnnnnn sannannan soveee onnenanne Willd. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ...... corserser cose nennen sonnnnsen nonnnn snnnennen onsone L. 
Asimina triloba— Pawpaw ........ sscocssescosccs secese cesssscescecon ses roseecees sense Dunal. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ......... cu... ses socscoses sannensnn vee . Michx. _ 
Salix nigra— Willow ..........c.ccsccesssoseccess soveceeee ogeeeeses sannesnen sonannann nen Marsh. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis— Kentucky Coffee Tree secencves escoue corces sone Lam. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ...... ...... ssseseces ceccvccee cocese snnannenaonanenen Ehr. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak.......ssccsssssssssscee soceee onnnnnnnn sanonn seesecesenscos DuRoi. 
Morus (?)—Mulberry ........0 ..scsceeccssnscecescce cossceese coneee sue coeeneons seneeeces 

Prunus (?)—Wild Plum .........00. ssccssers sseese aeeces socsesees coveenees snenennnn vee 
Euonymus atropurpureus— Wah00...... ...sccece coesseees snannonne saaneceae one ove Jacqs. 
Carya alba—Shagbark Hickory ...........::0 ssssssses cesses onnnnn sessnnenn sessees Nutt. 
Viburnum opulus—Highbush Cranberry...... .......0. sscsces sosseeeee snonee L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash ...... sessoaco onenosnen snnnnnnen snnennonnenenn Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust ..........0. na ccescscsceee sonees ensure L. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The details of the geology of Henry county are not well known. The 
rock exposures are confined to the bed and banks of the Maumee. It is 
only known that the formations of the Devonian make their way across 
the county from the north-east to the south-west, the south-eastern por- 
tion being taken up with the Waterlime. The exposures that occur in 
the Maumee are of the black slate or of the Hamilton, and are sufficient 
to fix pretty certainly the points of crossing of the strikes of those forma- 
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tions. With that exception, the accompanying map of the county is 
Azargely conjectural. 

A short distance above Florida is the quarry of Wesley King and 
brother, in the left bank of the Maumee. It consists of the following 
3 uaccession of parts: 


No. 1. Compact, blue limestone, the same as at Dilz’s quarry, in 
Defiance county; very hard, showing few fossils, none 
. of which are distinct. It contains considerable pyrites 
and calcite, and some chert......... .csccecs covcscece sevsccces veces 1 ft. 2 in. 
“ 2. Porous bluish or gray stone; fossils indistinct from crys- 
tallization and absorption; stone crystalline and hard, 
somewhat resembling the Niagara; crinoidal joints and 
Cyathophylloids, including a Cystiphyllum, can be iden- 
tified. Exposed ........0 aesosscen coscesces coceee none saseneee: sopecees 2 “ 


These beds lie nearly horizontal, but dip slightly into the river south- 
© ast, east, and north-east. Fifteen rods further down the black slate is 
found in the river, making it impossible for more than two feet of shale 
C the representative of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county) to inter- 
‘wene between this stone and the overlying black slate. 

At Florida there is a stratum of thick-bedded black limestone within 
the black slate, though near its base. It is exactly the same, in all out- 
‘ward aspects, as a heavy-bedded black limestone seen in the black slate 
inthe northern portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan, outcropping 
#at Sulphur Island, in Thunder Bay, and at Sunken Lake, in Presque Isle 
<ounty. At Florida it is used for all common purposes by the country 
people, and has been burned into lime. Below this place the Maumee is 
filled with the slack-water from the Providence dam, constructed for 
<anal purposes, and no other view of the bed-rock can be had. At Na- 
xoleon, however, a well was drilled by Mr. H. T. Osborn, in 1872, 
which, according to his record, struck a gray limestone, after passing 
through the Drift, at the depth of forty-five feet. It had a thickness of 
about thirty feet. The well was continued to the depth of seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Water was obtained at seventy feet, and again at 

ninety feet. Another well was drilled at Texas to the depth of one 
thousand one hundred and eighty feet, which furnished strongly sul phur- 
ous water from the depth of four hundred and fifty-two feet. The rocks 
passed through here are said to be the same as at Napoleon, but the 
records at both places are not reliable for geological purposes. The black 
slate was struck at one hundred and fifty-seven feet at Wauseon, in Ful- 
ton county. Water was thrown out, with gravel-stones, to the height of 
nearly one hundred feet above the earth, by a powerful escape of gas. 
270 
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The Drift—The general character of the Drift in this county is the 
same as in Defiance, and the reader is referred to the report on that 
county for a full description. The following details, relating to the Bel- 
more and Blanchard Ridges that cross the county, will be of interest to the 
student of the phenomena of the Post-Tertiary. At Lake Ridge village, in 
Michigan, as well as at other points further north, numerous bowlders are 
piled on the ridge. They have been gathered from the fields. Toward 
the Lake there is uniformly a descent from the summit of the ridge, but 
not always in the opposite direction. Similar bowlders are seen strewn 
variously over the easterly slope of the ridge. This is particularly the 
case soon after passing the Macon, going south. They are also very 
numerous in the fields beyond, on the easterly side of the ridge, where 
the soil is black, some being three or four feet across. The people de- 
nominate them “field stones.” This ridge can be traced and located by 
the road to about four miles south of Ridgeway, when the road leaves it. 
Here the ridge also becomes less marked, but at about three miles south 
of Ridgeway a series of sandy knolls and ridges branch off more westerly 
than the real ridge, and at a distance, looking from the east, this promi- 
nent, almost continuous, series of short ridges has more the aspect of the 
real ridge than that on which the real ridge is said to be located. The 
road, however, follows the real ridge, but at last leaves it, running in a 
direction to pass a little east of or near Palmyra. The ridge here be- 
comes obscured by lake sand, and different opinions are held by the peo- 
ple as to its true location, some maintaining that it runs to the east of 
Palmyra, others to the west. The country south and east of Adrian is 
all rolling and sandy as far as two or three miles south of Fairfield, when 
the road enters the low, black land of the swamp. This low, black land 
is strongly defined along here. The “oak openings” border it on the 
north-west. They are sandy. The swamp is known as timbered land, 
in distinction from the “openings.” North and west of the openings 
we come upon the old, gravelly drift surface, which is rough and rolling, 
with many bowlders. The location of the ridge at Fairfield is unknown. 
The country is sandy. Ata number of places in Lenawee county may be 
seen a gradual passage from lake sand into gravelly sand, then to a clayey 
sand, and finally into a typical hard-pan. On some of the sandy knolls 
bowlders are seen scattered. Indeed, this occurs more frequently than 
will admit of the sand and its contents being derived entirely from the 
agency of lake currents and waves. These bowlders may be due to float- 
ing ice when the Lake covered this part of the country, according to the 
theory of Dr. Newberry. If they were deposited when the sand was, 
they must have been put there by some other and separate force. This 
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warmay account for them, as well as for the bowlders spread over those 
y Koces in the Black Swamp where there has been no apparent erosion. 
—%_ short distance north of Fairfield there is an opening in the road in a 
wr üdge of gravel which runs south-west. Traveling east from Phillips’s 
<_ orners to Metamora, after passing over a flat of the Black Swamp kind, 
@ he only indication of the Belmore Ridge that can be seen occurs a mile 
za.ınd a half west of Metamora, running south-west. This ridge consists 
<> clay (hard-pan) outwardly, and rises about eight feet above the road, 
~wwhich it crosses between sections 4 and 9, Amboy. The people regard 
2% the “same as that running north-east teward Detroit.” No ridge is 
seen at Metamora. Two ridges of lake sand occur at Ai, where they 
seem todiverge. The most westerly runs about north and south in sec- 
“ion 4. The other runs more north-east, in section 3. These sandy ridges 
accompany and cover the real Belmore Ridge. They continue to Delta, 
@he gravel of the Belmore Ridge being only occasionally visible. At 
Delta there is a hard-pan ridge, cut by the railroad, showing about nine 
eet. A short distance south of the railroad Mr. Spencer, in digging his 
«<> ellar, has found a hard-pan covering of twenty-three feet, but at Mr. John- 
#30n’s, half a mile further south, the ridge is of gravel. At numerous other 
F laces between Delta and West Barre the contents of the ridge are found 
&o be gravel; no lake sand seen south of Delta. The ridge maintains 
its typical characters for several miles south of Delta. It is constant, 
well marked, and always hard, a gentle slope toward the south-east, but 
aot always one in the opposite direction. At Mr. Spencer’s, near Delta, 
~where the main ridge is one of hard-pan, there is a second, low ridge on 
Ghe inner side of the main ridge, consisting more especially of stones and 
%owlders. The main ridge here seems to be the inner margin of the Blanch- 
zard Ridge, this low one being the true Belmore Ridge. From West Barre to 
Ridgeville the ridge is welldefined. About half a mile south-west of Ridge- 
wille it is less marked. On section 11, Adams, Defiance county, it becomes 
more sandy, as at Ai, and north to Lenawee Junction, but not to so great 
anextent; the ridge can be easily traced. This ridge is generally less than 
ten feet high above the adjoining level, and sometimes not more than four; 
but it is continuous and remarkably uniform. Streams only seem to dis- 
turb its outline. Their channels are cut wide and far beyond the possible 
effects of the present amount of water. From Ridgeville to the Maumee 
(section 17, Richland) the ridge is well defined and has the usual fea- 
tures. The sandy element mentioned half a mile west of Ridgeville has 
disappeared. South of the Maumee there are more evidences of the inner 
margin of the Blanchard Ridge. At Ayersville there is an irregular 
accumulation of lake sand covering the inner margin of both the Blanch- 
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ard and the Belmore Ridges; yet less than half a mile east of the v 
the former ridge emerges with its characteristic form and gravell: 
position, and so continues easterly, being quite conspicuous for th 
four miles east of Ayersville. Beyond that point it is apt to sink 
becoming almost lost in the flatness of the Black Swamp; but e' 
the flat places the gravelly character of the surface soil reveals th 
tion of the true ridge. After intervals of disappearance it rises 
as plain as before. Such low intervals occur especially through se 
19, 29, and 33, in Pleasant township. In the N. E. } section 3, P: 
Putnam county, Mr. John Burkhardt lives on a little knoll or short 
which, surrounded by the usual characters of the Black Swamp, 
evident proof of the location of the inner margin of the Blanchard. 
Mac. Maguire, near Burkhardt, is on a similar ridge. These are s 
to those about Medary Swamp. The ridge cannot be traced contin! 
through sections 33 and 3, but may be occasionally seen. It is also ı 
laterally. Job’s farm, section 1, Palmer, and Cyrus Markley’s, sec! 
Liberty, are on this ridge, which here is known as the “ Leipsie R 
from its passing through a village of that name further east. Thie 
runs mainly or entirely south of the Medary Swamp. It emerge 
the entanglement of that swamp toward the east with a marke 
unusual development on section 15, Liberty. It there seems to I 
a mile over, and maintains that size to Leipsic. It is more claye: 
the Belmore Ridge, as before described, between the svamp and L 
being little more than a shoulder in the general surface, sloping 

east into the low land of the swamp. The soil of this ridge at I 
is not much different from that south of the ridge, yet in some pl 
is very gravelly, and has red spots along the north side. Thence 

Comb this ridge has more the characters of a shoulder, with a slop 
to the north; but at that place, and east of it, it is a complete ridg 
more gravelly, descending both to the north and south. Its out 
rolling, and it rises sometimes twenty feet. Before reaching Van Bi 
spreads irregularly, or splits into two, which run independently 
distance, or sometimes are connected by spurs. The whole wi 
usually forty or fifty rods, and in some places a rolling surface pı 
for some distance south of the true ridge. Sometimes cobble-ston 
bowlders may be seen on it. From Van Buren to Fostoria this ri 
well defined, and has all the usual features, including a descen 
north and south. It is, however, apt to become broad and branc] 
double. At Fostoria, approaching from the west, it can be seen 

arate into three parallel ridges, all included within the space of 

mile. It is very commonly a real hard-pan, showing no more | 
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than the rest of the country. Where the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
is graded through it, about a mile west of Fustoria, a section of about 
eight feet is exposed. The upper four feet are here gravelly hard-pan, 
and the lower, stratified gravel with coarse sand, embracing some stones. 
New Riegh, in Seneca county, is on a hard-pan ridge, or at least a hard- 
pam knoll. About mid-way between Berwick and McCutchenville is a 
very conspicuous hard-pan ridge, which, on the left bank of the San- 
dusky (S. E.} section 26, Seneca), forms a bluff about sixty feet high. This 
ridge can be traced westwardly, running about a mile north of Adrian 
and the same distance north of Springville, forming the outer margin 
of the Blanchard Ridge. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE GEOLOGY OF DEFIANCE COUNTY. 


BY N. HB. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Defiance county is in the north-west corner of the State. It tou 
Indiana on the west, and Williams county intervenes between it 
Michigan on the north. On the east it is bounded by Henry county, 
on the south by Paulding. Its area is 257,492 acres. Of this, 5s 
acres are arable or plow land, 27,297 acres are meadow or pasture | 
and 173,238 acres are uncultivated or woodland. The average valut 
acre is $11.16. 

NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee River crosses the south-eastern portion of the eount 
a direction a little north of east. At Defiance it is joined by the Aug 
from the south and by the Tiffin from the north. The St. Joseph R 
flowing in a south-westerly direction, crosses the town of Milford, ir 
north-western corner of the county. The small tributaries of the: 
mee from the north, and of the Tiffin, with Powell Creek, from the x 
constitute the only important streams of the county. These stream 
generally sluggish, and do not furnish good water-power. For powe 
milling and manufacturing the locks of the canal are generally depe 
on, not only in this county, but in most of those through which the | 
canals pass in the north-western quarter of the State. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole of this county, except a small portion in the north-wes 
corner, which is rolling, is embraced in what is well known as the B 
Swamp of Ohio, and exhibits the surface characters that prevail in ı 
of the Fourth Geological District. The surface is flat and unvaried, 
the roads generally very muddy in the wet season of the year. 
drainage is slow. The valleys dug by the streams are wholly within 
Drift, and rarely disclose the rock. They are sometimes fifty .or 8 
feet in depth below the gencral level of the country, and along the fl 
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plains, as well as in the streams themselves, are numerous northern 
bowlders. The valleys of the streams are not terraced.* They consist 
of a single main descent from the surface of the country to the flood- 
plain. The chief diversity of surface in the county consists of the 
ridges that cross the county, which are particularly described under the 
head of The Drift. Outside the upper ridges in the towns of Milford and 
Hickville the country is much more rolling, consisting of a gravelly 
clay, or, occasionally, of gravel, more or less mingled with stones and 
sand, and has the character of oak openings. 

Soil and Timber.—The prevailing soil is clay. Throughout the most of 
the county this clay is gravelly and stony. It is slightly undulating in 
some places, but generally needs artificial drainage. This clay in Mil- 
ford township loses much of its refractory character, and becomes very 
gravelly. It is of a yellowish ash color. In other parts of the county it 
is locally covered with a light beach sand. This is often spread out 
over many acres or square miles, making a very light soil. The Belmore 
ridge, crossing the eastern part of the county through Highland, Rich- 
land, and Adams townships, consists largely of gravel, or of gravel and 
sand. It is also associated with considerable light, yellow sand, as at 
Ayersville. This sand, in favorable situations, is converted by the acces- 
sion of vegetable remains into a rich black loam. This is the case in 
some places in Farmer and Mark townships, and at Brunersburg, and 
along the valley of the Tiffin to Evansport. About Defiance a peculiar 
beeswax soil prevails. It may be seen in its typical characters along the 
road from Defiance to Brunersburg. It is an exceedingly fine clay, waxy, 
and difficult of agriculture. It has the same color as the gravelly clay 
that prevails over the most of the county. It comprises the surface of 
the horizontally stratified fine clay, and is due to the action of the 
waters of Lake Erie on the glacial Drift at the moment of deposition. 
Its stratification can be seen in excavations along the road on the north 
side of the river at Defiance. It is underlain by typical unmodified 
Drift. It may be called lacustrine clay. It is probably the equivalent 
of the Saugeen clay of the Canadian geologists, together with that por- 
tion of the Erie clay that is similarly stratified. In Mark township is 
an extensive marsh, with one to three feet of muck lying on a level clay 
surface. The prevailing trees about this marsh are black ash, elm, soft 
maple, etc. The swamps in Milford, on the outside of the ridge, are 


* To this statement there is one exception. Between Defiance and Independence, 
where the Maumee crosses the Blanchard moraine, it has a “second bottom,” it. e., 
one in addition to the flood-plain. See under The Drift, in Defiance county. 
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deeper, but less extensive, and are frequently characterized by tamarack 
trees. 
In the survey of the county the following species of trees were noted: 


Quercus alba— White Oak..........0. sscoss seessscsceee vos boc cee eve anne cocees snnnen L. 
“ ?—Chestnut-leaved Oak .........0. sscsscees soneonene sonses enenssssn nennen 
“ rubra—Red Oak.........0. cscesscsses see nen veces costes cee ce rene cescecees sos L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory..........cs0ce soscosccssscssccsecs cosssoece sescesess Nutt. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut.............ss00 cee cceces coe ons onnnnn cos cosesence sonann L. 
FEsculus glabra—Buckeye ........ scsscessceee ssceeecocese cocees cecees sosees seseee ces Willd. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd.) .......cc00 ssssoseee L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash ......... sscceces covcscecs aunsannen cossesceees Michx. 
Tilia Americana— Basswood ...... 0... scccssceces onnsunnan coscccess orescence coeves L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ......... scccscssscscsee cscees anenannnr saneee ces Lam. 
“ Americana— White Ash...... cases sanosnonanenonanon cos sonne cocece L. 
Prunus Americana—Wild Plum ............cccces ceccee conses cvcses sanusn snnnen ens Marsh. 
Quercus imbricaria—Laurel-leaved Oak ........ sescscsss sesescece seccseces sarne Michx. 
Acer saccharinum—Sugar Maple... ...... ..s0sscsccs coccevecs coscccece sannan soeees Wang. 
“ rubrum—Soft Maple...... «u... ...cescecseecscses sovces cocces sanann nennen cesses L. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry... ...... .sssc ssssssees sononenen snnnnenen ceceee ens Ehr. 
Crataegus tomentosa— Thorn ...... 2.2... suoossons ons onanon sosces onunan cosseecer sess L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Ironwood ............ccccecsse cosecsces essen n coseeece sensenen Willd. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak.........c00ccscoe cesses svcscecscscscsacs sannen sesees Michx. 
6 palustris (Pin Oak) ...... ccsccsescesces coscscee cos onananunn coe socsnecee cos DuRoi. 
Celtis crassifolia— Hackberry .............cscsceecssees 000000000 coeces cesses ceases eee Lam. 
Salix migra— Willow........... sscsccece ces cocvecece cocces secese coe cocees cee ces cee ces nenn Marsh. 
Populus tremuloides—ASspen.......... neccrece cossccece sesccees cosceeces sronnnnan nen Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey LocuBt............ cccsccssscoece see cee senses een L. 
Populus monilifera—Cottonwood ......... ssccssee sernunann costes soeses sevens nenne Ait. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore ..........cscccscscce covcescesceves snnnanann covees L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech............cs.0sesessceosss concen soesseees nonuon saronensn ves - Ait. 
Nyssa multiflora—Pepperidge........ Cee sonen coccecees cose snnsen sen nennen seesee ene Wang. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut...... .......0. cccscsces sonnan cosseeses sonannnen sonves nenn L. 
Rhus glabra—Sumae ...... ......c0esccees snssne cosees sesccsees sescaceee sueeesees os sesees L. 
Sassafras officinalis—Sassafras .........sscess onnunnuon sonnnnnns ann sauna soscesees soe Nees. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech ............... Kos scccceses nesces cessses con sue Michx. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw .........ssscssssscccees sonananen conees soseee vesees sesees one Dumal. 
Morus rubra—Mulberry ......... sessscece onsansnn snonnanen ene nern san sansnanen nenne L. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash... .......00 sssesesecses evecee coseee un Mill. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentucky Coffee Tree... ......... ...... esssceeee Lam. 
Liriodendron tulipifera—Tulip Tree............ sccscecsccss ces cccces consecsceee see L. 
Populus balsamifera—Balm of Gilead ...... ......... s0s000 onnunsene sonsnonse non L. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplar .........0..csccce sesees coveee „ Michx. 
Euonymus atropurpureus—Waho0............ccccceccoccsces soscee seseereee nennen Jacq. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm............sssescccees coveee cesses soccer pevee conses eee Michx. 
Pyrus corongdria— Wild A pple.........0. secccscee nnonnnsnnnnn nenn seenes veeees anne L.' 


Larix Americana—Tamarack ...... ceeseoonenen seve Sana annnsunnn cocces cooccenee cee „ Michx. 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the limestones of the Devonian and 
the overlying shales. The highest observed rock is the black slate, but 
it is very probable that higher formations of shale, corresponding to 
those above the black slate on the eastern side of the anticlinal, also 
succeed in ascending order in Defiance county, occupying a surface area 
comprising most of the northern tier of towns. The general dip is to- 
ward the north. The lower portion of the great Corniferous group of Dr. 
Newberry forms the surface rock of the south-eastern half of Highland 
township. The upper portion of the same, represented by the blue stripe 
on the map, succeeds it on the north, its northern boundary crossing the 
Auglaize River in section 3, Defiance township. The greater portion of 
the Hamilton fossils found in this county pertains to the lower part of 
this limestone, but they are found also throughout its whole thickness. 
It is hence styled Hamilton on the accompanying map, that shale which 
Dr. N. regards as Hamilton in the central portion of the State not hav- 
ing been discovered in Defiance county. Its place is occupied by the 
base of the black slate or Huron shale. (See the Reports on the Geology 
of Paulding County and of Defiance County.) This belt of Hamilton, or 
Upper Corniferous, as it has been styled in the reports on Sandusky and 
Seneca counties, crosses Highland and Defiance townships, underlying 
also the south-eastern portion of Richland. The black slate underlies 
Defiance city. The Maumee River runs over the black slate from near 
the point of its entrance within the county to within a mile and a half 
of the Henry county line. The remainder of the county is colored to 
represent the black slate, although it is not known, as already remarked, 
but higher formations succeed it in the northern towns of the county. 
The Drift is so uniformly spread as to hide the rock from view. 

The Huron Shale—The only known exposures of the black slate are in 
the valleys of the Auglaize and the Maumee. Beginning on the south, 
the outcrop at the mouth of Powell’s Creek is the first and most import- 
ant, owing to the enterprise there started by Mr. Gleason of manufac- 
turing hydraulic cement from its lower beds. (See Geology of Marion 
County.) This is on the S. E. } section 34, Defiance township, on the right 
bank of the Auglaize. The thickness of the black slate here developed 
is seventeen feet. This includes that passed through in digging a well 
at the same place. This well was drilled for the express purpose of test- 
ing the thickness of the slate. The drill then struck a very hard rock, 
which, after two or three hours’ drilling, was so little affected as to cause 
the abandonment of the well. The rock here struck can have been no 
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other than the hard limestone burned by Mr. Dilz for quicklime a short 
distance further up the Auglaize. It thus appears that the black slate 
is not underlain in Defiance county by the Olentangy shale of Delaware 
county, but lies immediately on that which Dr. Newberry has designated 
the Corniferous limestone. This necessitates a hiatus in the Devonian 
series covering the Hamilton. If, however, the blue limestone be of 
Hamilton age, as claimed in the neighboring State of Michigan, the 
order of succession is unbroken. (See Geology of Delaware County.) 

There are indications of the outcrop of the black slate below the water 
of the Maumee at a number of places below Defiance, but at the dam at 
Independence are large slabs of black slate thrown up by the force of 
the water and ice. It continues in the river to within about eighty rods 
of the west line of section 24, where the hard limestone struck in the well 
at Gleason’s appears in the river and is quarried quite extensively. At 
Gleason’s and at Florida the black slate holds a bed of compact black 
limestone. It is used for all building purposes by the people, and has 
been burned into lime. It is thought by Mr. Gleason to be preferable in 
making hydraulic cement. It overlies a certain, unknown thickness of 
black slate, probably not less than ten feet. At Brunersburg Brice Hil- 
ton owns the land that contains the only outcrop of a lenticular, shaly 
limestone like that which pertains to the horizon of the base of the shale 
which by Dr. Newberry has been regarded as representing the Hamilton, 
but which, in reporting on Delaware county, the writer distinguished as 
Olentangy shale. It occurs in the Tiffin Creek. The stone is exceed- 
ingly argillaceous, and under the weather crumbles to a blueclay. This 
bed here is associated with the base of the black slate, and resembles 
other beds that occur in the Olentangy shale in Delaware county. There 
are large, loose pieces of the black slate in the river near this outcrop, 
but the exact relation to the shaly limestone is obscyred by the Drift, 
and can not here be satisfactorily made out. It is said to occur up the 
Tiffin for a mile, but is not found below Brunersburg. Its position with 
respect to the southern boundary of the black slate indicates that it 
overlies ten or twenty feet of the black slate. 

The Tully Inimestone.— The hard, silicious, dark-blue limestone seen 
along both sides of the Auglaize in N. E. } section 9, Defiance, is the first 
below the black slate, and constitutes the uppermost portion of the Ham- 
ilton. It is believed to be the equivalent of the Tully limestone of New 
York. It is here extremely hard, crystalline, bluish-gray, and contains 
some crinoidal joints, calcite, and iron pyrites. It is somewhat vesicu- 
lar, especially the second course or layer, and embraces nodules of chert. 
It consists, so far as seen at this point, of the following section : 
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No. 1. Very hard, fine-grained, dark-blue or bluish-gray limestone, in 
one layer, containing iron pyrites ; no fossils visible ............... 1 ft. 
[This is the equivalent of the’limestone quarried below the mill- 
dam near Waldo, in Marion county, and a few miles further 
south, by Mr. Brandage, in Delaware county. It there under- 
lies immediately the Olentangy shale. } 
“ 2. More vesicular, less silicious, bluish-gray, in one bed of three feet 
thick, showing some crinoidal joints, its upper surface having 


vermicular markings and fucoidal impressions............csseeeeseree 3.“ 
“ 3. The same as No. 2, but in thinner beds; seen, abOUt...... sec. cr... 1 “ 
Total .......00cccossces coossscns covscss soesessce cnsces secees sossaeece sosves snren 5 “ 


There is a slight dip to the north. Near here Andrew Dilz burns lime 
ffirrom these beds, the lime being of a bluish-ashen color, and having a 
za0ticeable hydraulic quality. No. 3 has considerable thickness, and 
seraduates below into the Hamilton. Another quarry in this stone is 
mentioned under Geology of Henry County. That of Wm. Wileman is 
im the same beds, situated in the Maumee River, near the Henry county 
Line. 

The Hamilton.—In the N. E. } section 17, Defiance, on the land of 
Michael Humbert, is a quarry in the Auglaize River, in a crystalline, 
~wesicular, bluish-gray limestone, that contains considerable chert be- 
tween the bedding. It holds indistinct cyathophylloid corals. Also, in 
‘the chert may be seen the cells of a coarse Favosites. One bed is about 

@ foot thick. About three feet can be made out. This stone is probably 
the downward continuation of No. 3 of the last section, although there 
is an unexposed distance of about two miles between them. How much 
of this belongs to the Hamilton, or whether anything below No. 1 of the 
last section should be included with the Tully, it is not possible to say. 
It is true, however, that No. 1 of the last section above is the only part 
that resembles strongly the beds referred to the same horizon seen in 
Marion and Delaware counties. | 
On section 17, Defiance, is the quarry of Town Newton. Stone is taken 
out there for the Paulding Furnace. The color, grain, and all the exter- 
nal characters of this stone resemble those of the stone quarried at San- 
dusky and used in the basement of the court-house at Defiance. The 
dip is north or north-east. Further south in Paulding county are other 
exposures of the same stone, likewise situated in the valley of the Au- 
glaize. The reader may consult the report on that county for remarks 
‘on the supposed equivalents of these limestones in New York. 
On section 24, Delaware, Elias Bruner has diseovered a stone in the 
bottoms of the Maumee which belongs to the Corniferous limestone, @. e., 
to the fossiliferous, light-colored beds that first underlie the blue lime- 
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stone above described. It seems to belong to a large bowlder brought 
from the north-east at such an angle with the strike of the Devonian as 
to bring it over the higher beds of the blue limestone, depositing it six 
or eight miles to the north of the nearest outcrop of its native beds, 
though probably many miles from the place of its origin. This bowlder 
is similar to others of the same formation that have been discovered in 
north-western Ohio. That particular portion of the Devonian limestones 
seems to have had a peculiar tenacity under the forces of the glacial 
period, large pieces from it being more numerous in the Drift than from 
any other. This bowlder has been found to extend in one direction at 
least thirty feet, and to have a width of at least fifteen feet. At one end, 
where some quarrying has been done, it has a thickness of eight feet, 
with “washed sand” below. It dips north-west, at a slight angle. Its 
surface is about six feet higher than the water of the Maumee. It lies 
twenty rods from the channel. Men, in “driving” logs down the river 
in spring-time, report rock in the bottom of the river near the place of 
the bowlder, and the river shows a decided ripple at that point. There 
are no black slate fragments along the river bank, nor in the river. It 
must be admitted that these facts point strongly to the probably undis- 
turbed condition of this Corniferous outcrop. Its position, however, with 
respect to the general trend of the strike of the formation, and especially 
with the outcrop at Antwerp, in Paulding county, is anomalous. It is 
wholly disregarded in the coloring of the accompanying geological map. 
While this exposure, being to the north of the supposed trend of the Cor- 
niferous, has an influence toward the movement of the colored Cornifer- 
ous belt several miles northward, the similar indications of a Corniferous, 
or Hamilton, area in the central portion of Paulding county (see report 
on that county) draw the area of the same formation toward the south. 

The Drift.—The Drift in Defiance county exhibits the most interesting 
characters. It can be described best by taking them in the following 
order: 


1. Hard-pan, or bowlder clay. 

2. Horizontal laminations of fine clay. 

3. Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel. 
4. Lacustrine, unstratified sand. 

5. The ridges. 


The hard-pan, or bowlder clay, which is spread out over most of the 
county, and rises to the surface, constituting the bulk of the Drift every 
where in the Fourth Geological District, also underlies those portions 
that are superficially covered with fine, horizontal, clay formations. It 
may be seen in the banks of the Maumee and the Auglaize at a great 
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mmany places—indeed, every where that fresh-water sections of the Drift 
banks disclose their composition. It is not necessary to describe it here, 
zas its characters have been fully detailed in many places. Where it is 
mot overlain by the laminated, fine clay, as it is at Defiance, it forms a 
surface soil that, in level tracts, is rather clayey, with but little gravel. 
Xn more rolling districts, as in Milford, and the north-west portions of 
3Hickville and Farmer townships, it becomes not only gravelly, but 
ven stony. Perpendicular sections of it in such rolling districts often 
show that it is largely composed of beds of obliquely stratified gravel and 
sand, such beds also sometimes embracing stones and bowlders of con- 
siderable size. These beds of stratified gravel and sand are scattered 
through the whole thickness of the deposit, but in most places are most 
zabundant at or near the top. There is almost always a bed of a few 
Anches, or a few feet, of sand and gravel between it and the rock. Typi- 
«al, gravelly soils that are based on this deposit prevail in Milford, 
Hickville, and Farmer townships, as already mentioned. In most of 
the rest of the county, where this deposit forms the basis or subsoil, the 
immediate surface is much changed by marshy and vegetable accumula- 
tions, and the country is there known as Black Swamp, from the flatness 
and blackness of the surface. This constitutes by far the larger portion 
of the entire county. The ridge on which Williams Center is situated 
is formed of this kind of Drift. 

Horizontal laminations of fine clay locally cover the foregoing hard- 
pan clay, and in Defiance county sometimes show a thickness of fifteen 
feet. This character may be seen on the north side of the Maumee, at 
Defiance, and for five or six miles toward the west, where it becomes 
overlain with a loose, sandy loam, which appears to be also marly, some- 
what resembling the alluvium of streams. In some places the finely 
laminated clay seems to graduate into a sandy loam that constitutes the 
fourth condition of the Drift to be described. This may be particularly 
seen along the Tiffin River, in Tiffin township. These laminations are 
usually entirely free from stones. They graduate insensibly between 
very fine sand and clay. Their color is not an essential character—a 
statement which is also true of all parts of the Drift. The original color 
of the Drift seems to have been blue, and that color is seen at the depth 
of ten or twenty fect below the surface in all cases, whether it be hard- 
pan or stratified Drift. The region where this fine, laminated condition 
of the surface of the Drift exists, is a belt from three to six miles wide, 
running north and south through Defiance, Noble, and Tiffin townships. 
It lies apparently on the western half of this tier of towns. It has not 
been seen to extend on the east side of the Tiffin and Auglaize, except 
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in the immediate valley of the Maumee, and that not east of the town 
line of Noble. ° 

Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel constitute a large por- 
tion of the Drift, especially near the surface, in the most elevated por- 
tions of the county, 7. e., in the north-western corner, embracing Milford 
township and a portion of Hickville and Farmer. This is no exception 
to the usual character of the Drift at those heights above Lake Erie. In 
north-western Ohio generally, however, this elevation is not reached so 
near the lake shore, but there is a broad sweep toward the south, passing 
into Indiana, of those features that characterize the Black Swamp. The 
Van Wert Ridge, which is the inner of the two ridges passing through 
Hickville and Farmer townships, is composed almost entirely of Drift 
of this kind. The same is true of the Belmore Ridge, which passes 
through Adams, Richland, and Highland townships. The latter, how- 
ever, is more subject to an overspreading of fine, lacustrine sand; this is 
particularly the case at Ayersville. Where the latter ridge crosses the 
Maumee River, about a mile above Independence, in Richland township, 
the extreme height of the left bank of the river, measured by Locke’s 
level, on the land of Charles Wilson, is seventy-nine feet two inches 
from the level of the water in the river, which is dammed back from 
Independence. The bank of the river appears to have been originally 
very gravelly throughout the most of this height, but it is now turfed 
over, and supports a large orchard of apple trees. The ridge here rises 
several feet above the level of the surrounding country. 

Unstratified lacustrine sand is spread over the surface of some portions 
of the county. It lies usually in,a sheet of a few inches or a few feet 
in thickness, but it also forms some very conspicuous ridges and knolls. 
This sand must not be confounded with that which lies in oblique 
strata. It is distinguishable from that in being of a very uniform, fine 
grain. It is made up almost entirely of silica, while the sand referred 
to has grains of other minerals. The color is also usually different. This 
is generally yellowish, unless mixed with carbonaceous materials, when 
it is black, or has some shade of brown. The yellow tint comes from a 
deposit of iron-rust, that exists as minute scales, or thin incrustations, 
on the separate grains, When this lacustrine sand is so situated that it 
is not rapidly and exhaustively drained, it forms a very rich and easily 
tilled black loam. 

A sandy loam of this nature occurs at Brunersburg, and affords fine 
wells at six to ten feet. It extends about half a mile toward the west, 
but toward the north a similar surface characterizes the valley of the 
Tiffin as far as Evansport. This is the ancient alluvium of the Tiffin, 
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a.nd sometimes appears stratified. At Brunersburg it is confined to the 
‘west side of the creek, the east bank being high, and made up, near the 
top, of fine, laminated clay, but on the town line between Noble and 
"Tiffin it extends about a mile east of the river, and is not distinguish- 
azble from the lacustrine sand. West from Evansport the country is 
sszandy for about two miles, when it begins to assume, and finally acquires 
entirely, the features of the Black Swamp. Continuing westward, there 
iis no noticeable change till within about a mile and a half of Lick 
Creek, when a yellow color in the soil appears in occasional little mounds. 
“hese are followed by a slowly rising surface to Lick Creek. For a mile 
east of the creek the surface is quite gravelly and sandy, making, some- 
times, a fine loam, and sometimes a gravellyloam. This is, for the most 
x>art, black, but occasionally of a yellow color in spots of a few rods, such 
=3 pots also being gravelly and loose, although a little elevated above the 
arrest of the surface. They appear not of the hard-pan type. Sometimes 
=3 tones of a considerable size lie on the surface, but the most conspicuous 
<= lement of the surface soil at this point is the gravel stones, although 
#t also contains much sand. Wells pass through blue hard-pan below. 
“Khe surface features present apparently the effect of a retiring beach 
X ine on the previously deposited hard-pan, the gravel resulting from the 
<>onsequent washing out of the fine clay. In other places there seems 
%&o have been a tendency to accumulation ; there the lacustrine sand is 
heaped up or spread out evenly. Here there seems to have been a ten- 
<Iency to carry away, due to currents setting one way or the other. A 
great many such places may be seen along the shores of Lake Huron, or 
any of the great lakes, where the beach consists of aacumulating sand, 
and where the bottom is sandy and soft for half a mile or more from the 
shore, while in other placcs, perhaps at no great distance, the beach is 
gravelly and stony with materials of northern origin. This all depends 
upon the slope of the coast line, and the direction of the prevailing winds 
and currents. In the banks of Lick Creek the thickness of this loose 
deposit is seen to be about three feet. It passes below into typical hard- 
pan Drift. About half a mile west of Lick Creek is a little eminence, 
having some of the aspects of a shoulder or bench, running north and 
south. The soil also becomes less gravelly, having more the characters of 

a hard-pan soil. A great deal of this lacustrine sand lies on the gravel 

ridges in Highland and Richland townships. 

The ridges that cross Defiance county have been elsewhere named by 

the writer (see The Drift in North-western Ohio) in the following way: That 

“ which crosses Milford township, deflecting the St. Joseph River to Fort 
Wayne, has been called the St. Mary’s Ridge. It consists of a vast accu- 
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mulation of glacier Drift, mainly hard-pan, and has a width of five or 
six miles. Its inner margin forms the prominent ridge on which Wil- 
liams Center is situated, and which runs about a mile west of Hickville 
and Farmer Center. That on which Hickville and Farmer Center are 
situated has been styled the Van Wert Ridge. It consists of gravel and 
sand in oblique stratification, rises from six to twelve feet, and is but a 
few rods in width. That which deflects the Auglaize and the Tiffin from 
flowing directly toward Lake Erie has been named the Blanchard Ridge, 
from the Blanchard River, which flows along its outer periphery for a 
distance of about thirty miles. It is similar to the St. Mary’s Ridge 
both in width and composition. Its inner margin is very much like 
that of the St. Mary's Ridge, and very often takes the name of ridge. It 
passes through Leipsic, in Putnam county. It is followed by the Belmore 
Ridge, which crosses Highland, Richland, and Adams townships, and is 
intersected by the Maumee near Independence. At Defiance the rock is 
struck at fifty feet. 

The following details will be of interest in respect to these ridges in 
Defiance county. The inner margin of St. Mary’s Ridge at Williams 
Center is prominent as a ridge of hard-pan Drift, rising abruptly on both 
sides to the height of about forty-four feet above the flat on the east. It 
has a rolling, diversified contour. The various gullies and channels cut 
in it by the erosion of natural drainage show stones and bowlders embraced 
tightly within the clay, some of the latter being two and three feet in 
diameter. Wells get water at Williams Center in a five-foot bed of gravel 
eighteen to twenty-five feet below the surface. But when the blue 
hard-pan is penetrated, the water in the gravel on the rock rises from 
the depth of eighty or ninety feet quite to the surface, making valuable 
artesian wells. There is an important area of artesian wells just east of 
Williams Center. Along the east side of this ridge the Van Wert Ridge 
can be traced independently. It is about thirty feet lower. Mr. D. Hoff 
man lives on this ridge at Williams Center. His cellar is dug in gravel 
and sand, depth of gravel unknown. A well at his barn, on the south 
side of this ridge, went through two feet of gravel at ten feet, with abun- 
dance of water, not artesian. Bowlders are strewn over this ridge at Mr. 
Huffman’s in greatabundance. The shallow wells east of Williams Center 
throw up great quantities of quicksand. Hundreds of loads are said to have 
come out of Mr. Ensign’s. Wells at Farmer Center are about fifteen feet 
deep, with abundance of water. Near Williams Center bog ore is found in 
lumps on the inner side of the St. Mary’s Ridge. A short distance south of 
Williams Center this hard-pan ridge has more the form of shoulders or 
terraces in the general surface, there being little or no descent toward 
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the west, yet in some places between Farmer Center and Williams 
Center it has a marked descent both ways. At the former place there is 
za half mile interval between this and the Van Wert Ridge, and the 
«country is generally somewhat broken. The Van Wert Ridge is easily 
Jiscernible at this point in but few places. Between Defiance and 
Independence the Maumee River shows two terraces besides the flood- 
Plain, the height of the bank being about equally divided between them. 
"The upper terrace, or that which furnishes the ascent to the level of the 
<>ountry, does nöt accompany this river further than Independence, but 
sseems to merge into the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge, and 
thence to strike off in opposite directions at right angles from the river, 
‘while a little further east the gravelly Belmore Ridge rises and accom- 
anies it toward the north and south. This terraced condition of the 
Maumee is not seen at any other place below this point. It is, however, 
seen at Fort Wayne, and for a few miles below, where the river crosses 
the St. Mary’s Ridge. In the same manner, there the upper bench strikes 
zaway from the river and forms the inner margin of the St. Mary’s Ridge. 
On the N. E. } section 24, Defiance, in the bank of a little ravine known 
a8 Sulphur Hollow, a section of the Drift was seen, as follows: 


No. 1. Sandy loam, forming the surface soil........... .ssoseee sanunncen sannanccn 4 ft. 
“ 2. Fine, laminated clay......... cccccses ssscocces covces costes cossceece cesses nennen 6“ 
“3%. Bluish-brown hard-pan, containing gravel, stones, and small 

bowlders that are scratched as if glaciated, very hard, and 


COMPACt...u.. seccsccses soscscncs coccscsce coveee sunnnn onnnnn sannsnsunnsnen ses eure 4“ 
‘“ 4. Fine sand in distinct, oblique stratification ; seen, about ......... 8 “ 
Total .......0. cesses accscscs corsesces sunnnuunn sonsseses conces coeees senseeees 22 ‘ 


Between Defiance and the S. E. } section 30, in Richland, the surface 
is clayey, high, and somewhat gravelly when not covered with lake sand.. 
For about a mile out from Defiance the soil is quite fine, and is appar- 
ently of the nature of the “beeswax soil” already mentioned. The ridge, 
in section 28, Richland, is thirty feet high, with a conspicuous descent 
into a flat, having the Black Swamp features, in both directions. This 
ridge here is considerably enlarged by lake sand, and doubtless lay as a 
sand-bar, where waves broke in high winds when the lake had sufh- 
ciently retired. This is the Belmore Ridge. There are two ridges of 
gravel, each like the Belmore Ridge, running south from the Maumee te 
Ayersville, and further east. About Ayersville they are covered with 
sand, and roads cross from one to the uther on ridges of sand. This ‘has 
given the idea that the divergence is there, the sand not being distin- 
guishable from the gravel. The outer one of these two ridges runs to- 
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Leipsic. It constitutes in many places a true gravel ridge, and in 
others is made up of hard-pan. In the latter case it is a bench, facing 
toward the north and north-east, instead of a ridge, and forms the con- 
tinuance of the upper terrace of the Maumee River noticed between De- 
fiance and Independence. To distinguish it from others, it has been 
called the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. The inner ridge runs 
to Belmore. It is constant, and about five to ten feet above the common 
surface. It uniformly has a descent in both directions, at least as far 
east as New Bavaria. 

In following this ridge toward the Maumee from Ayersville, it is found 
to be occasionally covered with sand. A very distinct and prominent 
sand ridge, on which a road is located, diverges from it, running on to- 
ward the river, nearly parallel. The gravel ridge gradually becomes 
lower, and when the sand is reached the road forks, one branch going 
due north on the section line, and the other following the directien of 
the sand, the real ridge having so dwindled as not to control the location 
of the road. It was found impossible to trace the Belmore Ridge further 
north toward the Maumee than section 34, Highland, although it re- 
appears on the north side of the river. Near there the main road leaves 
the Belmore Ridge and unites with the outer ridge on the south line of 
section 28. The cross-ridge of sand from Ayersville strikes the Belmore 
Ridge on section 1, Highland. 

Wells and Springs. —In order to investigate the Drift and its phenomena, 
considerable information was gathered concerning the common and arte- 
sian wells of the county, some of which present very interesting phe- 
nomena. There are a great many artesian wells in the county that de- 
pend entirely upon the arrangement of the impervious portions of the 
Drift for their constant supplies. The water of these wells is of. the 
best and most wholesome kind. They are most numerous in Farmer, 
Mark, Washington, and Hickville townships, on the east side of the 
Van Wert Ridge. The facts gathered are shown in the following tabu- 
lated list of wells. It is not supposed that all of the artesian wells of 
the county are here named. The facts demonstrate the same general 
conclusion as in other counties in north-western Ohio, viz., that the con- 
fining stratum for these artesian wells is a thickness of “blue clay” 
reaching sometimes nearly or quite one hundred feet, and constitutes 
‚the great bulk of the Drift itself. 
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Weis ın Deriance County. 























ug ls 
gee |e 
Owner's name. Location. [3 ©}8 y 3 Through what. Remarks. 
2223 
B 
ha il 
<. Williams ., Brunersburg.....| 10 |. 10 | All sandy loam ...|Good water, hard, 
Si de soy Mh | Au panda 
John Shier... a a aes “ 
. Bruner .. a 2 ft. gravel and 
sand; 5ft. sandy 
loam. ut = 
©. A. Kuntz......| N. E. } section 
16, Noble ..... 80 Jose 80 | Yellow clay and 
hard-pan No water. 
A. Ashbacker . Pen 80? a 









‘Calvert Dye . 
Brice Hilton......| Brunersburg.. 


In the bottoms of 
Tiffin Creek. 





On the roel 








Win. Travis ......| Sec. 20, Noble... Clay and gravel... In Maumee bot- 
toms. 

©. Templeman.. ..| Sulphur. 

‘Conrt-house sq... ö 





38ft. blue gra 
clay, 4 ft. sand... Good water rises 

from gravel 15 
feet. 





John Dietch*.....| Sec. 26, Richl’d Hard-pan bottom; 
fine clay on top.| Water in gravel. 


TudgeA.S. Latty| Defiance .u......| 10 |.....| 10 |8 ft. sand and clay, 
2 ft. fine clay.....|Good water in 





vel. 
M. Arrowsmith. Sec. 31, Farmer Tube driven ......| Water stands 3 
ft. from surf’ce. 
Wim. Rohren. N; E, gection 
‚N “ Good water. 





Clay 7 ft.; sand 
and gravel 3 it. ; 
blue clay 80 ft..:.| Water only at 10 

ft. Struck the 
black slate. 


J. Urguhart......| Sec.. 6, Tiffin 
(county tine)... 78 | 40 |118| Water at 60 feet... Sulphur water on 
striking the 

black slate. 





Williams Center Water at 23 feet 
and at 45 feet..... On the ridge. 


Good water. 





G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
(on the ridge)..| 82 |......] 82 





5 ft.; clay with 
more gravel 40 | 
ft.; gravel and 
sand 4 ft sss Water at 18 ft., at 
38 ft., and at 80 
ft. Rises to 15 
ft. of top. 























oh palt dozen within the circuit of a mile are 56 to 66 feet, water standing 4 to 10 
the top. 
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Werıs—Continued. 








Owner's name. Location. 


rock. 


Feet above 
the rock. 


4 
3 Through Remarks. 
a 


Feet in the 





G. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
(not on ridge) 
Benj. Hoffman...| Williams Center 
(on Van Wert 

Ridge) „un. 1 
8. W. se 
6, Washington 
Henry Dietricht| N.'E. } section 
1, Farmer au. 


S 


No water. 





Artesian. 





D. Tomlinson. 





.| Artesian. 





Gas, visible sev- 
eral miles if 
lighted. No 
water. 

6. H. Tomlinson | Williams Center 

(east, side of 

Fidge) een] 78 Jun] 73 | Blue clay, with 
one or two small 

beds of sand .....|Good water in 
sand only, at 

73 ft. 





G.H.Tomlinson*| Williams Center 
just east Van 
ert Ridge)... 82 Joven) $2 | Blue clay and gra- 


Artesian at 32 ft. 

Hugh Mills ......| Williams Center| 50 |......| 50 North side Van 
Wert Rid; „| Artesian at 47 ft. 
10 rods E. of last. Artesian at 90 ft. 












N. W. } sec. 
Washington ... 
Williams Center 








ridge .. Rises within Sin. 
of surface, 
4m 78 | sone] 78. | In a ravine thro! 
the Van Wert 
Ridge .. ..| Irony water. Ar- 





tesian. 
.O. E. Ensign......| Sec. 36, center 
Williams Co... 


Sec. 1, Farmer 8 






Artesian. 

Rises 14 ft. above 
the ground. 

| Artesian, 





W. Tomlinson . 


Jacob Rager.....) “ Water in sand Artesian. In a 


ravine. 























* Three or four others near Mr. Tomlinson’s strike gravel at about the same depth 
All artesian. 
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Weris—Continued. 
Es 2 |Z 
& [7 
Owner’s name. | Location. |® i Eu = Thropeh Remarks. 
FREIEN 
SE 
| 
‘Elisha Tharp .... | Sec. 12, Farmer} 18 |......| 18 | Surface soil 2 ft. ; 


brown clay 10 
ft.; blue clay and 
stones 6 ft.........| Artesian. Water 
| from sand. 

Mae a bie 48 | Blue clay and 


D. B. Ensig Sec. 11, Farmer 









Artesian. 


































Brittan & Co Hickville ....... West side ridge. 
Craig Bigelow ...| Sec. 23, Farmer | Artesian, 
Hotel Good water. 
€. T. Gollu 
sD Ängton.nene] 106 |... ..| Artesian. Water 
only at 34 ft. 
W. M. Powell.....| Sec. 19, Wash- 
ington. Artesian. 
Aug. Haase ...... “ i Artesian at 78 ft. 
Dr. N. Hartshorn| Georgetown Artesian. 
Jacob Smith . “ } « 
R. MeCulloch . « Good water. 


Wm. Donnelly... “ 











MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


For common red brick there is plenty of good clay in Defiance county. 
The following establishments for its manufacture were noted in the sur- 
vey of the county: 


Joseph Chalat, Defiance 
——Trompe, “ 
Booth & Aldrich, “ 
Enoch Randall, Farmer Center. “ 
Mr. Fitz Charles, S. W. } section 21, Milfo: 











A very hard, dark-blue limestone is burned for quicklime by Andrew 
Dilz, N. E. } section 9, Defiance. Three cords of mixed wood are required 
here for calcining one hundred bushels, at a cost of one dollar and fifty 
cents per cord. The lime, which is very strong, and of a gray color, 
weighs seventy-two and a half pounds per bushel, and retails at the kiln 
at twenty-five cents. It is said to be somewhat hydraulic. This is the 
only lime-kiln in Defiance county. 

For building stone Defiance county depends on the Oriskany sandstone 
quarried at several places further down the Maumee River, and upon the 
Charloe quarry, in Paulding county. The blue limestone of the Au- 
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glaize, although exactly the same as that at Sandusky, has not been de- 
veloped in north-western Ohio. It is used in the basement of the new 
court-house at Defiance, but was imported from Sandusky for that pur- 
pose. The most of the stone used in this building is from Charloe. 
There is also some stone in it from Chicago (not Niagara), used as 
keystones in arches. When dressed, this is of a white (more cheerful) 
color than the Charloe stone, but on the ground it is light blue, or gray, 
streaked with bituminous films. It appears a little impure, or earthy. 
The ornamental cut-stone is mostly from Charloe In the foregoing 
pages a number of exposures of the blue limestone favorable for open- 
ing valuable quarries in Defiance county have been mentioned. These 
occur in the Auglaize, about the mouth of Powell’s Creek. | 

The “Auglaize cement’” is manufactured by Mr. E. H. Gleason, S.E.} 
section 34, Defiance, from the black slate. This cement has already been 
mentioned in the first volume, in giving the geology of Marion county. 
Mr. Gleason continues the manufacture. He uses the lowest seventeen 
feet of the formation. Immediately below the black slate is a very hard 
limestone, struck in a well drilled by Mr. Gleason, but abandoned after 
several hours’ labor with very little effect. The stone is burned at a red 
heat for six or eight hours, when it is ground by steam. The lime bas 
been used in various ways, and seems to afford very satisfactory results. 
The greatest natural wealth of this county lies undoubtedly in the strong 
and fertile soil with which the greater part of it is furnished. There is 
also an area of a hundred and seventy-thousand acres of heavy forest, 
which supplies material for ship-building and for the manufacture of a 
number of domestic articles. Hard-wood logs are floated down the Mau- 
mee to Toledo. 


REPORT ON SECOND DISTRICT. 


BY E. B. ANDREWS. 


Pror. J. S. NEWBERRY, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Si1r—I herewith transmit to you my report of labors in the Second Geologi- 
eal District. The counties within the Coat Measures reported upon are Washington, 
Noble, Monroe, and the southern portions of Guernsey and Belmont. My assistant 
im 1872 was Mr. W. B. Gilbert, and in 1873 Mr. William Holden. Both of these gen- 


tlemen have done most excellent work. 
Very truly yours, 
E. B. ANDREWS, 
CoLumsus, October 15, 1874. 


CHAPTER L. 
SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


DRIFT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


The Drift in the Second District may be divided into two classes—the 
original Drift, composed of bowlders, gravel, etc., often found on high 
ground in the north-western part of the district, and the modified valley 
Drift, constituting terraces along certain streams. 

The first is a part of the general outspread of drift found throughout 
all the northern and north-western States, and popularly known as the 
Drift. It is found over the whole of the north-western portion of the 
Second District, and along the hills bordering the Hocking River, some 
distance below Lancaster. Scattered bowlders have been found in the 
western part of Vinton county. South of the Ohio River a considerable 
area covered with Drift is found near Ashland, Boyd county, Kentucky. 
This was first observed by Sidney S. Lyon, of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey. Here the Drift is pretty high in the hills, perhaps two hundred 
feet above the low water of the Ohio. 

The eastern limit of the Drift is a line running nearly north-east and 
south-west through Muskingum, Perry, Fairfield, and western edge of Vin- 
ton counties. If, however, we take the Kentucky deposit into the account, 
the line will be almost a north and south one. A single quartzite bowl- 
der was found in Washington county, on a ridge between the Muskingum 
River and Duck Creek, about three hundred feet above the former stream. 
This bowlder may have been taken from the valley Drift on the banks 
of the Muskingum, and carried to the top of the ridge by human agency. 

The bowlders of the general Drift are often found on very high ground, 
from two hundred to three hundred feet above the principal valleys. In 
some regions they are quite numerous, and very large. In the vicinity 
of Lancaster they are found at elevations two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet above the Hocking River. On the slopes, and near the top 
of Mt. Pleasant (an old river hill, with bold cliffs on the western and 
northern sides), on the high ground between Lancaster and Rushville, 
and on the high lands on the west, which divide the waters of the Hock- 
ing and Scioto rivers, large bowlders are abundant. Many are also 
found in valleys which contain no modified or valley Drift.” Over the 
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whole region they have evidently been dropped in a very miscellaneous 
way, as if from floating icebergs. 

The largest bowlder seen in the Second District is in a valley about a 
mile north-east of Lancaster. It is where it could not have been brought 
by any motive force acting in the immediate valley of the Hocking. 
High hills lie to the northward. An approximate measurement gave 
eighteen feet for its larger and sixteen feet for its smaller diameter. 
Smaller bowlders are not uncommon in the neighborhood, and one meas- 
uring seven by five feet is seen almost on the top of Mt. Pleasant, or 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the large bowlder just referred to, 
which lies near the base of the hills. The bowlders of this region show 
all the lithological characters of northern bowlders, being granites, 
.quartzites, etc. Over the more western portion of the Drift area in the 
Second District we find more or less gravel on the high grounds, but to- 
ward the extreme eastern limit of the Drift no gravel has been observed. 

In the Hocking valley, and probably over a very considerable portion 
of the Second District, there is found in the low grounds a blue clay in 
which buwlders are occasionally seen. This clay is variable in thick- 
ness. It is sometimes only two or three feet thick, and, indeed, it is 
often not found at all. There is proof that in some places channels were 
cut through it, and much of it carried away, after deposition by currents 
of water during the Drift era. I have never seen any of this clay upon 
the hills within the Drift areas. In this blue clay are remains of ancient 
vegetation in the form of trunks, roots, limbs, and twigs of trees, generally 
remarkably well preserved. In some localities nearly every deep well re- 
vealed fragments of such vegetation. The wood is apparently allied to 
the cypress of the lower Mississippi valley. It was buried by the mud 
brought in by the waters in the earlier portion of the Drift era. In the 
valleys of the Second District this Drift clay seldom, if ever, rests upon 
the rock bottom, but upon what I suppose to be the old alluvial sands and 
clays of the pre-glacial period. Above the Drift clay are the gravel and 
bowlders of the modified Drift, or terrace Drift, which were not deposited 
until long after the deposition of the Drift clay. We have thus two 
features of the original Drift—the gravel and bowlders scattered upon 
the higher grounds, and the Drift clay found in the low valleys. 

The Valley or Terrace Drift—This is simply the sand, gravel, and 
smaller bowlders brought down the leading valleys and distributed along 
the banks in great sand-flats and gravel-bars. The materials in all 
cases come from the general Drift, except such as would naturally come 
from the valleys and adjacent hill-sides, and become intermixed witl 
the rest. In the terraces of the Muskingum valley we find pebbles « 
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coal and of the sandrock of the Coal Measures, all evidently of home 
origin. The pebbles of coal could not have traveled far—the material 
is too soft to endure the friction and rough usage of a long journey. 

The Drift terraces are found along the Ohio, Muskingum, Licking, 
Hocking, and Scioto rivers, but on no others in the Second District. 
These are the only streams whose sources lic within the area of the general 
Drift, and, consequently, the only ones which could obtain the materials 
needed for true Drift terraces. These terraces have been more or less 
wasted and reduced in height since they were formed, but eighty feet 
above the stream is about the elevation of those best preserved. Being 
dry and easily drained, they afford desirable locations for the towns and 
villages of the present inhabitants, as they did for the Mound-builders, 
whose finest works are generally upon them. Zanesville, Marietta, Lan- 
caster, Gallipolis, Ironton, Portsmouth, and other towns of less size, are 
built wholly or in part on Drift terraces. The Ironton terrace has more 
clay mixed with the sand than is usual. The terrace on which a part of - 
the city of Lancaster is built, the new and beautiful court-house having 
a commanding site on the summit, is one of the old Drift gravel banks. 
It is from seventy-five to eighty feet above the present bed of the Hocking 
River. We have now only a remnant of the original terraee, for the 
waters have swept around in rear of it, and left only an insular hill in 
the broad fertile valley. On the southern edge of the present hill the 
gravel is very coarse. This gravel at some points is found to be cemented 
together by carbonate of lime, and a stratum of coarse pudding-stone has 
been formed, which is used for rock-work, ferneries, ice-houses, etc., 
where picturesque effects are desired. A similar pudding-stone is found 
in a Drift terrace a few miles below Logan. 

Marietta is built on a large and beautiful terrace, formed at the conflu- 
ence of the Muskingum and Ohio. rivers. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, the sand in some places fine enough for molders’ use. The gravel 
is often quite coarse, and contains pebbles of considerable size. In the 
south-eastern portion of the terrace, where it is crossed by Putnam street, 
there is a well-defined horizontal layer of fine blue clay, which indicates 
that at one time the currents of the two streams were of such equal level 
and equal force as to form an eddy of still water, from which the fine 
clay sediment was deposited. 

The terraces at Columbus and vicinity are broader than the usual val- 
ley terraces, and constitute a part of a far wider outspread of Drift mate- 
rials in the more flat country to the north The transition from the val- 
ley Drift to the general northern Drift, as it has been distributed and 
arranged by water, is almost imperceptible. Perhaps the same aqueous 
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action which carried southward Drift materials and left them in terraces 
along the streams, modified to some extent the old Drift, giving it a some- 
what terraced character. | 

There is in the Second District another and very distinct system of 
terraces found on streams emptying into the larger streams bordered by 
true Drift terraces. They may be called back-water terraces: When in 
the Ohio, Muskingum, Hocking, etc., rivers, tie water in the Drift era stood 
eighty or ninety feet higher than at present, the back-watcr would set 
back up all the tributaries. In this still water the sand and sediment 
brought down these tributaries were depoisted, or, in other words, the still- 
water areas were silted up, as mill-ponds often are. When afterward the 
main streams gradually fell to their present level, these affluents cut 
through the back-water beds and carried away much of the soft materials, 
but left in many places fringing terraces, which tell very plainly how they 
were formed. In these back-water terraces we find no true Drift sand and 
‘ gravel. The beds are entirely of home origin. Such terraces I have seen 
on the Little Scioto River, above its junction with the Ohio at Scioto- 
ville, on Duck Creek, and on the Little Muskingum River, in Washing- 
ton county, and on Sunday Creek, in Athens county. Ihave no doubt 
they are to be found on a large number of streams. 

When we carry back the study of our surface geology to the period 
immediately antecedent to the Drift, we find that all the leading valleys 
had been eroded by the same system of surface drainage which now ex- 
ists. The general surface features of the whole State were the same as 
now. The Scioto, Hocking, and Licking rivers drain by their upper 
waters much of the central and level portions of the State, a region now 
thickly covered with a mantle of Drift materials. They drained the 
same area before the era of the Drift. The Drift agencies could not have 
planed down or essentially modified this upper flat country to any appre- 
ciable extent—they merely covered it with debris. The same reason- 
ing applies to the northern slope of the State. The Cuyahoga River, for 
example, had, as shown by Dr. Newberry in Vol. I.,in his report on Cuya- 
hoga county, eroded a very deep channel, which was subsequently filled 
with Drift. This stream flowed northward into a deep valley now occu- 
pied by Lake Erie and by the Drift clays which form its bed. Similar val- 
leys and channels of streams emptying into the Lake were doubtless filled 
by the Drift. These facts furnished by Dr. Newberry tend to show that 
the surface features of the State were essentially the same before the Drift 
era as now. The clays, gravel, and bowlders of that period were laid 
down upon a surface already brought into its present form and contour 
by agencies at work during an indefinite period antecedent to the Drift 
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era. So far as I have observed, the work done by the Drift agency itself 
in sculpturing the rock surfaces of Ohio has been almost infinitessimally 
small. With the valley of the Ohio River and its tributaries on the 
southern slope of the State before tue Drift era as now, and with the 
great northern depression, or valley, now filled by Lake Erie, and the 
streams draining the northern slope into it as now, there was little for 
the Drift forces to do except to scatter over an old surface its various ma- 
terials of clays, bowlders, etc. Doubtless wherever there were rock sur- 
faces exposed, these forces, whatever they may have been, acted as a file 
or sand-paper upon wood already carved, to smooth down many of the 
minor asperities, and the tool-marks remain at various points on the 
smoothed or striated rocks. 

The larger streams in the Second District had at some time antecedent 
to the Drift era large portions of their beds deeper than now, as shown 
by wells and borings. They had at no time beds of uniform depth and 
slope, the softer rock strata over which they flowed being more readily 
eroded than the harder. From this cause there would be formed pools 
separated by ripples or waterfalls. The ancient pools are now filled with 
alluvial materials, excepting where we find the Drift clay, and the latter, 
so far as I have observed, seldom, if ever, rests directly upon the bed-rock, 
but upon sand or gravel. The harder rocks were where the ancient 
rapids or falls are now sometimes seen, and constitute the present bed- 
rock of the streams. The Ohio River now flows upon a solid rock floor 
at Letart Falls, in Meigs county, and such bed-rocks are reported by the 
United States engineers, who have carefully investigated the Ohio River 
with reference to the improvement of its navigation. Similar rock beds 
are found in the Muskingum and Hocking rivers. The following facts 
have been obtained through the courtesy of E W. Sprague, Esq., of Low- 
ell, Washington county, who was connected with the construction of the 
slack-water improvement of the Muskingum River: “At Marietta, at 
the east end of the dam, the solid rock was found twenty-four feet below 
the low-water mark, but no rock at all was found under the western two- 
thirds of the dam. At Devol’s the dam is built on ‘red soap-stone,’ no 
harder rock appearing, except near the lock at the east end.” This soap- 
stone is a common red clay shale found in the upper Coal Measures. At 
Lowell the dam is “on rock, but when we go above or below, the rock 
disappears on one side of the river or the other.” At Beverly “the dam 
at the east end is built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to 
the depth of sixty feet.” “ At Luke Chute the lock and east end of dam 
are built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to the depth of 
eighty feet.” “At Windsor the dam is built on soap-stone bottom, no 
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rock (t. e., hard rock) appearing, except near the lock.” At McConnels- 
ville the dam is built upon a “soft, shelly rock.” At Rokeby “no rock 
was found, and the dam is built upon a sand foundation. At Taylors- 
ville the dam is built upon the bed-rock of the river. At Zanesville the 
dam is upon the bed-rock. At Symmes Creek the dam and lock are on 
soap-stone at the east end, but no rock was found at the’ west end within 
a depth of sixty feet.” 

The Muskingum and Licking rivers, at their junction at Zanesville, 
flow upon the-hard, stratified rocks, the most important of which is a fos- 
siliferous limestone. Under Putnam Hill we sec the rock strata extend- 
ing beneath the water. About a half a mile below, on the east side of 
the Muskingum, we find the stratified rocks also extending out under 
the river. It is, however, quite possible that the Licking once had a 
deeper channel east of the present one, and united with the Muskingum 
much ‘higher up the latter stream, and from that point the united 
streams flowed under the prescnt site of the city, coming into the exist- 
ing channel down toward the lower lock on the cana]. “If this were so, 
the Drift gravel choked up this old channel, and both streams flow now 
upon the marginal rock platform which was once the western shore. 

The falls of the Hocking, at Logan, are in a hard conglomerate—the 
top of the Waverly conglomerate—while east of the falls the alluvial 
sands extend down lower than the surface of the rock at the falls. At 
these falls there are many pot-holes. In a mining shaft sixty feet deep, a 
mile or two above Salina, in the immediate valley of the Hocking, the 
usually heavy sandrock over the coal was found to be eroded, leaving 
only a very few feet of it, and in a drift-way from the bottom of the 
shaft a pot-hole extending through the sandrock into the coal'seam was 
struck. In the explorations considerable quantities of buried wood were 
found. The erosion of the rock and the pot-hole would indicate that in 
the pre-glacial time there had been at this point falls or rapids. The 
shaft revealed nothing but alluvium in penctrating to the sandrock, no 
true Drift materials being found. In a well near this shaft the lower 
jaw of a mammoth was found sixteen feet below the surface. Before the 
Drift, we may reasonably believe that the larger streams of south-eastern 
Ohio showed exactly tha same inequality in their beds that would natu- 
rally be made by streams of considerable current passing over strata of 
unequal hardness, and exactly such as has been made by the Kanawha 
and other streams in similar geological formations south of the Ohio, in 
West Virginia, and beyond the region of the Drift. There were ledges 
of hard strata crossing the channels and making falls and rapids, while 
below were pools of varying depth, partially filled with sand and mud. 
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This I suppose to be the law of erosion in rocks of unequal hardness, and 
. has innumerable illustrations. 

Any elevation of the continent would not tend to change this law, 
although such elevation is required for the explanation of the erosion of 
channels and of bays now below the level of the sea. But inland, and in 
regions so high that the streams could not be affected by any back or 
dead-water, the drainage has always been the same as now. The erosion 
of the pools in the softer rocks would, after a time, reach its maximum, 
and the pools would gradually fill up with sand and mud, and then the 
chief erosion would be on the hard strata of the intervening ledges, re- 
ducing them slowly to the common level of the bed of the stream, to be 
covered in time with alluvial materials. In our larger streams only a 
few of the old rock barriers are now to be scen, but there are doubtless 
large numbers which are covered with only a few feet of sand or mud. 

The work of erosion in southern Ohio has been going on ever since the 
Carboniferous era, and it has been, consequently, very great. Standing 
on the summit of one of our high hills, we may look for miles across in- 
tervening valleys to some distant knob, and realize that by the slow pro- 
cess of surface drainage the rock strata which once connected the two 
points have been removed. The tops of anticlinals, such as the Newell’s 
Run uplift in Washington county, have also been removed by the same 
slow agencies. A few miles south of the Ohio River, in West Virginia, 
the continuation of the Newell’s Run anticlinal ridge was once a narrow 
mountain a thousand feet high above the present streams. It has been 
eroded away, leaving hills no higher than the others in the neighborhood, 
and these ire intersected in all directions by valleys. 

In these ancient valleys of southern Ohio, and doubtless over the hills 
as well, there was a growth of vegetation, and trunks and branches of 
trees indicate a forest growth. These remains are found both in the 
alluvial materials at very considerable depths, and also in the blue clays 
of the Drift. It is, however, improbable that these valleys were ever 
occupied by moving glaciers, for such glaciers would entirely sweep 
away all the local vegetation. The short, sharp curves of many of these 
valleys would apparently entirely prevent any glacial motion in such 
deep and crooked river beds. In the subsidence by which the land was 
lowered so that the waters could bring in and deposit as sediment the 
blue clays, the overthrow and burial of the old forest trees of the valleys 
took place. This was the first work of the Drift period, as recorded in 
south-eastern Ohio. These waters were connected with a great northern 
subsidence, and in the waters of this sea was floating northern ice, from 
which bowlders were dropped into the same mud, which buried the old 
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vegetation. The Drift gravel terraces which often overlie the blue clays 
were formed long afterwards. The subsidence increased so that the 
waters in the Second District were several hundred feet—probably not less 
than five hundred feet—above the present level of Lake Erie, asshown by 
the heights of the bowlders on the hills. A few facts would indicate a 
somewhat deeper submergence than this. There is no proof that at any 
time was there in the Second District any great continuous sheet of 
glacier ice. There is no general planing off of the rocks, but every 
where among the hills where the northern bowlders are most abundant, 
are projecting knobs or outliers of soft rocks, which would naturally be 
an easy prey to such a destructive force as would be exerted by the 
movement of a vast glacier. Fine exhibitions of such outlying knobs 
and cliffs of soft sandstone rock are seen on the high table-land west of 
Lancaster dividing the waters of the Hocking and Scioto rivers. The 
" Drift sea was around these small knobs, for all about are Drift bowlders 
and gravel. The small knobs could not have survived the abrading 
power of a great glacial sheet moving on irresistibly from the north. 
At the time of the greatest submergence, all, or very nearly all, of the 
Second District was below the water, and at that time no local glaciers 
were possible; but such glaciers would be possible both during the 
progress of the subsidence and that of the emergence. I have, however, 
found no strie upon any rock surfaces in the Second District. These, 
however, if made, would hardly remain in the soft rocks of the Waverly 
or of the Coal Measures, which are readily disintegrated under atmos- 
pheric influences. If found, however, they might have been made by 
the ice-rafts where they ground along the bottom or impinged against the 
slopes of the hills, or by the movements of shore ice. Pres. Orton reports 
such glacial strie in the high lands west of the Scioto, in Highland 
county, which he considers the work of a great continuous northern 
glacicr. The great current in which the great ice-rafts floated appears 
to have moved in a southerly direction a little west of south, the castern 
limit being in the western part of Muskingum county, and Ashland, on 
the Ohio River. East of this general line I have found but a single 
bowlder on high ground, that in Washington county. This line was not 
the eastern limit of the water, but the limit of the floating ice. 

The Drift phenomena of the Second District-connect themselves, with- 
out any perceptible change, with those of the great general Drift of the 
North. There is nothing wanting except striation of surface rocks, and 
these may have once existed. Local glaciers on the highest unsubmerged 
lands, the moving ice-rafts, and doubtless vast quantities of shore ice, 
may well explain the strie and their varying directions. The Drift 
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period was of immense duration, and the great northern currents, with 
their floating icebergs, with loads of debris from northern regions, would 
in time be able to cover the bottom of the shallow sea with the materials 
we now find, and arranged as we now find them. All geologists agree 
in the belief in a submergence of the land, the only difference of opinion 
being in regard to the question whether prior to such submergence there 
had been spread over the whole North a vast and continuous glacier. To 
such a vast contirental glacier is attributed by some the mighty work 
of giving shape and configuration to all the surface within its range, 
reducing mountains and hills to plains, and digging out the basins of 
lakes sometimes to depths even below the level of the ocean. We 
have already seen that in the Second District there is no evidence that 
the pre-glacial or ante-drift surface was essentially different from what 
it now is. If there were a climate so arctic in character as to allow of 
the extension of a sheet of ice immensely thick almost to the Ohio River, 
we should expcct that the same cold climate would necessitate glaciation 
in the Alleglany Mountains but a short distance south of the Ohio, where 
no traces of glaciers have been found. The average altitude of the Alle- - 
ghany range is 3,000 feet. If, on the other hand, the cold were produced 
by marine currents coming down from the arctic region, it would have 
the sharp limitations characteristic of such currents at the present day. 
It is doubted by many geologists of high authority whether we have, 
even in Greenland and in the antarctic regions, any thing now corre- 
sponding to such a widely-extending glacier. There are glaciers in these 
polar regions occupying the valleys sloping to the sea, but not one uni- 
versal glacier. If this is true, there is no analogy for such a vast glacier 
as is claimed, except such as may be found in local glaciers like those of 
the Alps, and such local glaciers are freely admitted to have existed on 
the higher grounds adjacent to the icy northern currents. 

If, again, the cold were so great and so wide-spread as the whole gla- 
ciation of so large a part of the northern continent would call for, whence 
the heat for evaporating the moisture to be condensed by the cold into 
the snow and ice of the great glacial mantle? Prof. Tyndall has forcibly 
suggested this difficulty. 

Again, what force or vis a tergo could have been exerted to impel the vast 
glacier across the great valley of the lakes,and up and over the high ground 
tothe south? In all recorded movements of glaciers the ice is carried down 
slopes, so that gravity, if not positively aiding, could not retard the move- 
ment. If a glacial sheet extended into southern Ohio, it must have passed 
over the vast distance from the high lands (now reported to be only 1,500 
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feet high, which is not as high as the highest lands of the Ohio water- 
shed, as reported by Dr. Newberry) between the lakes and Hudson’s Bay, 
across a general depression, in which lie the lakes, and up over the water- 
shed dividing the waters of the lakes and the Ohio River. The Duke of 
Argyll, President of the Geological Society of London, has well said in 
his recent annual address: “We know that the descent of a glacier, even 
down the steep declivities of Mont Blanc, is retarded by such an enor- 
mous amount of friction that the coherence of its substance is overcome; 
the base of it is, as it were, torn from its superincumbent mass, and the 
progress of the base is reduced to one-half of the rate at which the sur- 
face moves. We know that this is the result in a case where the force 
of gravity is at its maximum, and none of its momentum has been lost. 
We know, also, that in no part of the existing world is the phenome- 
non presented of ice streams moving for great distances éven over level 
ground, still less ascending steep gradients, and this, too, at a great dis- 
tance from the declivities which give impetus to forward motion. * * * 
I can not help thinking that there is a fundamental fallacy in compar- 
ing the movement of ice masses down the slopes of a mountain with any 
movement of such masses which is possible on level ground or against 
opposing slopes. In the one case gravity is an assisting, in the other 
case it is a resisting, force. In the one case, the heavier the mass of ice 
the easier and faster will be its motion; in the other case, every addi- 
tional ton must add to the difficulty of effecting movement. In the one 
case, thrust and gravity act together; in the other case, thrust must act 
alone, with gravity and friction to counteract it. * * * * It would 
be altogether illogical to suppose that because these molecular changes 
(by variations of temperature acting on the molecular structure of the 
ice) are able to overcome friction when they are powerfully assisted by 
the gravity of the mass lying on a steep slope, therefore they are equally 
able to overcome friction with no such assistance from gravity, but, on 
the contrary, with gravity exerting all its force in favor of rest and 
against motion of any kind.” 

In Canada and along the old sea margin, as at Portland, Maine, the 
Drift clays contain marine shells of existing arctic forms. Principal 
Dawson, of Montreal, who has studied the Drift phenomena of Canada 
with rare ability and painstaking, has enumerated from the Drift, of 
plants, 10 species; radiata, 24; mollusca, 140; articulata, 26; and verte- 
brata, chiefly fishes, 5. In the West no marine forms, so far as I know, 
have been found in our Drift clays, but I doubt whether the search has 
been sufficiently extensive and minute. Plants, however, are not un- 
common. The living marine forms dredged from the depths of Lake 
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Superior indicate that at one time the lakes may have been filled with 
salt water from the arctic regions. 

The terraced valley Drift is known to extend far down the Ohio River. 
Profs. E. W. Hilgard and F. V. Hopkins, in their geological researches 
in the lower Mississippi valley, find in the Orange sand a wide out-spread_ 
of gravel, pebbles, and occasionally small bowlders, which they connect 
with the Drift of the northern States. Prof. Hopkins quotes the fact 
of the elevation at which bowlders were found on high lands in the 
Second Geological District of Ohio, as reported in the Report for 1869, as 
showing that if these bowlders were transported by floating ice-rafts, as 
he believed, and not by a vast, continuous northern glacier, the whole 
district of the lower Mississippi was submerged in the Drift era, and by 
these submerging waters the Drift materials he finds in the South could- 
readily have been transported. He gives a table of the elevations of the 
higher lands in the path of such a great southern current to prove 
that such high lands have all been beneath the water, and so were not 
insuperable barriers to such a current. 

Prof. Hilgard writes: “The gravel is composed of northern rocks dis- 
posed in belts, of which one occupies the main axis of the embayment, 
while others mark outlets now closed; and the extensive denudation and 
violent plowing up of the more ancient formations clearly prove the 
occurrence of an immense flow of waters southward, which, in the main 
channels, moved pebbles of many pounds weight, while between them 
the deposition of the finer materials took place in the more quiet waters. 
That these events. were not of a local character, that, on the contrary, 
the phenomena observed in the southern States are but the necessary 
consequences and complements of the Drift phenomena of the North, 
hardly requires discussion; but it is time that these facts were more gen- 
erally understood and taken into the account by American geologists, 
and that the Ohio should cease to be proclaimed as the southern limit of 
the Drift.” 

Westward of the State of Ohio the Drift is found in most of the west- 
ern States. The State of Iowa I have crossed on four different east and 
west lines of railroad, and examined a large number of railroad cuts, 
and every where I find evidences of Drift deposited and arranged by the 
action of currents of water. Similar Drift phenomena appear under the 
“Bluff” formation in the north-western part of Missouri, as reported by 
Prof. G. C. Broadhead in the recent report of the geological survey of 
that State. These many facts attest the submergence of a vast area, and 
doubtless for a vast period of time, during which the bowlders and for- 
eign rocks were brought in, and the bottom of the comparatively shallow 
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sea was subject to such changes as currents and grounding ice would 
naturally produce. Further north, in higher latitudes of the continent, 
there were doubtless many glaciers, and these may have moved in the 
same channels for such long periods of time as to have performed a very 
considerable work of erosion in deep furrows and strie. 


e 


CHAPTER LI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Ohio River, the river constituting its 
southern and eastern boundary. It is bounded on the north by the coun- 
ties of Monroe, Noble, and Morgan, and on the west by Morgan and 
Athens. It is divided into two proximately equal parts by the Mus- 
kingum River, which, entering the county in the north-west corner, 
flows, with many windings, in a general south-east direction, and enters 
the Ohio at Marietta. 

The length of the Ohio River along the southern and eastern border of 
Washington county is very nearly fifty-four miles. In this distance the 
stream falls thirty-two feet, giving an average fall of about seven inches 
per mile. But this fall is not evenly distributed through the whole dis- 
tance, for the river consists of a series of alternating pools and shallows, 
and in the latter the chief fall is found. According to the Government 
surveys, there are in the aggregate about twenty-four miles of pools, in 
which the water is seven feet or more deep. The remaining thirty miles 
are made up of comparative shallows and ripples. 

It appears to be the law of all streams of much length to form for 
themselves an uneven bed. This would be so if flowing upon rock beds, 
if the strata were of unequal hardness; and this is always the case when 
flowing in alluvial beds. To change the natural character of the cur- 
rent of the Ohio so as to give a proximate uniformity of depth in low- 
water seasons, is a problem of the highest importance to the commercial 
interests of the West. . 

The elevation of the Ohio above tide-water at the upper end of the 
county, one and one-fourth miles above Matamoras, is 588.3 feet, and the 
elevation where the river leaves the county at the lowest point of Belpre 
is 556.3 feet. If we take the survey for the New York and Erie Canal, - 
the elevation of Lake Erie is 565 feet above tide-water. This determina- 
tion may properly be preferred over railroad surveys, since, generally, 
surveys for canals are made with more minute accuracy than railroad 
surveys. | 

The point on the Ohio where the elevation is 565 feet above tide- 
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water, or at the exact level of Lake Erie, is 2.9 miles above the mouth of 
Little Kanawha at Parkersburg. The surveys of the New York and 
Erie Railroad make the elevation of Lake Erie 569 feet, or four feet 
higher. How this discrepancy is to be explained I do not know, but the 
results of the earlier survey are, I think, generally accepted. Prof. Ar- 
nold Guyot gives 565 feet as the elevation, and Col. Chas. Whittlesey, of 
Cleveland, who has carefully collected the various surveys, gives the 
same. Col. Chas. Ellet—probably taking his data from the surveys of 
the Muskingum River Improvement and of the Ohio canals—gives the 
elevation of the mouth of the Muskingum above tide-water as 571 feet, 
while the Government surveys of the Ohio River give it as 569.821 feet, 
-a difference of 1.179 feet. If we accept the figures of the Government 
survey, and, also, 565 feet as the elevation of the Lake, then the mouth 
of the Muskingum is 4.821 feet above the level of the Lake. 

The surface drainage of the county is very complete. The principal 
affluents of the Ohio within the county besides the Muskingum are the 
Little Muskingum River, Duck Creek, and the Little Hocking River. 
Wolf Creek, which drains a considerable area in the north-west part of 
the county, is a tributary of the Muskingum, and empties into the latter 
a little above Beverly. 

The drainage system of the county presents some very interesting facts. 
The Ohio River, Little Muskingum, Duck Creek, and the Muskingum 
all converge toward a common center, the last three uniting with the 
former in Marietta township. The Ohio, which flows in a channel 
nearly parallel with the Little Muskingum, is deflected north-westerly 
by the West Virginia hills, and meets the other streams mentioned. 
The slopes of nearly half a circle find their lowest point at a common 
centre in Marietta township. 

The Little Muskingum drains the south-western part of Monroe county, 
and entering Washington county near the north-east corner of Ludlow 
township, flows through Ludlow, Independence, Lawrence, Newport, 
and Marietta townships to the Ohio. Its branches also drain portions of 
Jolly and Grandview townships. All of Liberty township, except the 
north-west corner, is drained by Fifteen-Mile Creek, a branch coming in 
from the north. Duck Creek flows nearly south through Washington 
county, and drains a comparatively limited area lying in Aurelius, Sa- 
lem, Fearing, and Marietta townships. The Pawpaw branch extends 
into the north-west corner of Liberty, and Whipple’s Run rises in Fear. 
ing. There is within the county no western tributary of Duck Creek of 
any considerable size, the watershed or dividing ridge between the Duck 
Creek and the Muskingum being generally very near the former stream. 
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The northern tributaries of the Muskingum within the county are all 
small. Bear Creek, Cat’s Creek, and Big Run are the chief; and drain 
Adams and the western part of Salem township. On the western and 
southern side of the Muskingum its principal tributaries are two—Rain- 
bow Creek and Wolf Creek; the former flowing eastward, and entering 
the Muskingum in Muskingum township, and the latter, with its several 
branches, flowing northward, and draining Watertown, Palmer, Wesley, 
and the northern portions of Fairfield, Barlow, and Warren, and small 
parts of some other adjacent townships. The slope drained by the 
waters of Wolf Creek, in this county, is proximately a north-western one, 
and directly opposite the general slope.of southern Ohio. 

In the south-western part of the county is the Little Hocking River, 
the east branch of which rises in the southern part of Warren, just back 
of the Ohio River hills, and flows south-westerly through Dunham and 
Belpre, to unite with the west branch in the extreme western part of 
the latter township. The west branch drains the southern part of Fair- 
field and Decatur, flowing in a general south-easterly direction toward 
the Ohio River. | 

Thus it will be seen that the county presents a great variety of surface 
slopes. In the eastern half of the county the slope is south-western and 
southern, while in the western, i. e., west of the Muskingum, it is chiefly 
northern and south-western. While the general drainage of south-east- 
ern Ohio is to the south-east, the large streams, like the Muskingum and 
Hocking, flowing in a direction proximately at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the Ohio, yet in Washington county we have almost every va- 
_ riety of direction. 

What originally determined the flow of streams in these different di- 
rections it is impossible now to determine. In some parts of the State 
the dip of the strata determines the direction of drainage, but this can 
not be the case to any large extent in Washington connty. 

East of the Muskingum River the rocks show many undulations of 
dip, with some well-marked uplifts, such as those on Newell’s Run and 
Cow Run; but these original elevations have not served to deflect the di- 
rection of streams. Cow Run has cut its valley directly through the 
Cow Run uplift from east to west, and Newell's Run has singularly 
enough eroded its valley longitudinally in the very axis of the Newell’s 
Run uplift. Similar facts appear in West Virginia, where, in the south- 
ern continuation of the Newell’s Run uplift, the erosion has removed 
many hundreds of feet from the top of the anticlinal, and the present 
streams cut through it in all direetions. 

If it is remembered that the area now constituting Washington county 
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has been high and dry land ever since its Carboniferous era, excepting a 
temporary submergence in the Quaternary period, it will be seen that 
there has been time enough for the removal of the summits of all the 
anticlinal ridges by the simple action of such eroding agencies as are 
now at work degrading the hills. It is true that the dircction of streams 
is, for limited distances, determined by the character of the strata of 
rocks in which they flow, the softer strata yielding a passage, while the 
harder resist. This will explain many of the crooked ways of our 
streams, which would be otherwise utterly inexplicable. But this 
cause could not have determined the general direction of the streams in 
Washington county. 

Sol.— The immediate valleys of the Ohio and Muskingum are very 
rich and productive, and equal in fertility to any lands in the State. 
There are in the county about fifty-four miles in length along the Ohio 
River, and about thirty-two miles along the Muskingum. This county 
has, therefore, a large aggregate area of the finest alluvial soil. In these 
valleys alone we find the sandy Drift terraces, which are generally at an 
elevation of from seventy to eighty feet above the streams. While the 
soil of the terraces is not so rich as that of the lower alluvial ground, it 
is, nevertheless, generally fertile, and being a warm and early soil and 
‘ easily cultivated, it is the favorite one for many crops. There is in the 
gravel and among the pebbles of these terraces a considerable quantity 
of limestone, which adds greatly to the fertility: The valleys of Duck 
Creek and Little Muskingum are generally much narrower, and show no 
Drift terraces. The alluvial soil in these valleys is composed of sedi- 
mentary materials derived from the Carboniferous strata of this county 
and of Noble and Monrve. From the nature of the strata, we should not 
expect, as a rule, a soil as rich as in the longer valleys of the Ohio and 
. Muskingum, where there is a larger variety of soil-producing materials 
in the strata traversed, and especially more of limestone. The soil on 
the hills and hill-sides in the county is determined in quality by the 
nature of the strata composing the hills. It is richest where there is an 
abundance of limestone, and poorest when derived from disintegrated 
sandstone. In some cases I have found strata of highly soluble lime- 
stone of great fertilizing value situated half way up the hill-sides, while 
above are sandrocks and sandy shales. Yet the more sterile sandstone 
soil is often cultivated and the rich limestone soil neglected. It has 
been estimated that the alluvial valley of the Muskingum is three 
fourths of a mile wide. If so, there would be 15,360 acres of land in the 
immediate valley. If. we estimate the average width in both bottom 
and terrace land of the north bank of the Ohio at one-half mile, we have 
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17,280 acres, and a total in the two valleys within the limits of Wash- 
ington county of 32,640 acres. The largest deposits of limestone strata 
are perhaps those found along Wolf Creek, but they are so low in the 
valley—indeed, often in the bed of the stream—that they produce little 
fertilizing effect. In Adams, Salem, and Liberty townships there are 
valuable deposits of highly soluble limestone, which are of the utmost 
agricultural importance, and give to many farms a rich and almost self- 
perpetuating soil. Such limestones are not altogether wanting in sev- 
eral other townships, but are most abundant in the townships named. 
The smoothest lands in the county, and those most attractive to the eye, 
excepting the more immediate river valleys, are found on the slope 
drained by the branches of Wolf Creek, in the townships of Barlow, 
Watertown, Palmer, etc. They are not, perhaps, the richest, for there is 
a deficiency in limestone; but they lie beautifully, and in their gentle 
undulations and gradual slopes are in marked contrast with the abrupt 
hills socommon in other parts of the county. Taken as a whole, the 
soil of Washington county is in quality above the average of that of the 
counties of southern Ohio. Even its most rough and forbidding hills 
have, by the frugal and industrious German population, been rendered 
productive and attractive. , 

General Geological Features.—The county lies wholly within the Coal 
Measures, and in the upper portion of the series. There are no other 
geological formations represented within the county, if we except the 
surface materials which constitute the Drift terraccs of the Muskingum 
and Ohio valleys, which are of Quaternary age. There is in Barlow, on 
the northern slope of the Wolf Creek waters, the probable evidence of 
an ancient lake bed, which is also, doubtless, Quaternary in age. The 
Drift terraces constitute a uniform series of ancient gravel banks and 
sand bars, formed at a time when the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers were 
at a far higher stage than now. The materials of these terraces were 
brought from the north, from areas once covered by large deposits of 
sand, gravel, bowlders, etc. Duck Creek and Little Muskingum are not 
sufficiently far north to reach these Drift areas, and, consequently, no true 
Drift terraces are found upon them. On the Little Muskingum and 
Duck Creek I have noticed some terraced banks, but they show none of 
the extra-limital materials found in the Drift terraces, and were made 
by the deposit of the proper river sands where the current of these 
streams inct the back-water of the Ohio, at the time when the waters of 
the latter were probably eighty or one hundred feet higher than now. 
In the Drift gravel in the Ohio and Muskingum terraces we find a great 
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variety of pebbles and small bowlders, very interesting in their litho- 
logical and palsontological characters. In addition to granites, quarts 
ites, and greenstones, and all forms of the harder rocks found north of 
the lakes, we have the fossils of all the fossiliferous strata lying to the 
north. These are found best preserved when imbedded in cherty lime- 
stone. With time and patience, one could obtain in these Drift gravel 
banks a very good cabinet of minerals and fossils. It is not uncommon 
to find considerable accumulations of rounded pebbles of bituminous 
coal and small bowlders of our Coal Measure sandrocks. Bowlders o! 
the Waverly sandstone and of the Corniferous limestone are very com 
mon. Away.from the Drift terraces I have never found in Washingtor 
county but a single Drift bowlder, and this I picked up on the high di 
vide between the Muskingum and Duck Creek, about three hundrec 
feet above these streams. There is a possibility that it may have beer 
carried up from the banks of the Muskingum by human agency. I 
not thus brought, it was doubtless dropped from floating ice at a time 
of submergence, when at other points in the State large numbers o 
Drift bowlders were dropped on higher ground than this. 

Passing from the Drift and surface geology, we find the stratified rock: 
of the county all belonging to the Coal Measure formation. It is commor 
to divide our Ohio Coal Measures into two divisions, Upper and Lower 
the dividing line being that of the Pittsburgh seam of coal. But the 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling seams are the same, according to the Pennsyl 
vania geologists, and I have, by careful tracing through the several coun 
ties, identified the Pomeroy and Wheeling seams as the same. If, there 
fore, the Pomeroy seam be taken as the base of the Upper Coal Measures 
nearly all of Washington county lies in the upper series. The Pomeroy 
seam is found in large development west of the Washington county lint 
on Federal Creek and its branches in Rome, Berne, and Ames townships 
and in Marion and Homer townships, in Morgan county. But the sean 
dips to the eastward, and is not seen any where in the west half of Wash 
ington county. But in the undulations and uplifts in the eastern parto 
the county it appears on Duck Creek and Little Muskingum, and in the 
Newell’s Run uplift in Newport township. The most extensive seam o 
coal in the county is the one found eighty-five to one hundred feet above 
the Pomeroy seam, which has a wide range in Adams, Aurelius, Salem 
Liberty, Fearing, Lawrence, Newport, etc. This is the upper Salem coal 
or the “sandstone seam,’ so called from the fact that in Salem it gener 
ally lies under a heavy sandrock. It is generally of sufficient thickness 
for profitable mining, and is of good quality. There is a seam of coa 
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about one hundred feet higher in the series, found in many parts of the 
county, which is generally thin, but-serving a purpose for local use. It 
is seldom sufficiently thick to warrant extensive mining. There is in 
Washington county an adequate supply of ceal. It only needs the proper 
facilities for distribution. Unfortunately, all the seams of coal in the 
hills bordering the Ohio River are thin. The Pomeroy and the one 
about ninety feet above it are brought up in the Newell’s Run uplift, 
but are too thin near the Ohio River for extensive and profitable mining. 
Upon the Muskingum the Coal Run seam, which is the one above the 
Pomeroy seam, is in fair development. When mined with discrimina- 
tion, the better coal of the seam is of very fair quality and suitable for 
all general uses. This coal meets a want on the river which could not 
otherwise be well supplied. A large supply of coal may be obtained 
above Lowell, on the waters of Cat’s Creek and Big Run. The Cat’s 
Creek seam extends through the hills, and is found well developed on 
the head waters of Bear Creek, a stream which enters the Muskingum 
a mile below Lowell. All these locations of coal will be noticed more in 
detail in the reports on the different townships. 

Tron ores have been found only in limited extent in the county, seldom 
in quantity to warrant mining. The traditional mines of lead and sil- 
ver ores are every where, although I could never find them, and never 
saw any body who had found them. The poor Indian, who never used 
either of these metals until he obtained them from the white man, is 
generally charged with the working of these mines. 

Salt, in the form of rich brines, may be found in many parts of the 
county by sufficiently deep boring. Many oil wells have struck ample 
supplies of brine. 

Petroleum is found in considerable quantity in several townships east 
of the Muskingum. 

DECATUR TOWNSHIP. 


This township is in the western part of the county, and adjoins the 
Athens county line. It is drained chiefly by the west branch of Little 
Hocking River, excepting the north-western corner, which is drained by 
the heads of Big Run, a branch of Federal Creek. The township is 
hilly, but the soil is of fair quality. 

In order to understand the geology of this township, it may be well to 
enter it on the north-west by the way of the valley of Big Run, for the . 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad is located in this valley, and the rail- 
road .cuts will greatly aid us. At Big Run Station, in Rome township, 
Athens county, the Pomeroy seam of coal is below the level of the stream, 
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where it was once reached by a shaft near the station-house. The seam 
of coal about ninety to one hundred feet above the Pomeroy seam is there 
seen in the side hill forty-six feet above the railroad track. This seam 
is about four feet thick, but, unfortunately, contains near the middle a 
stratum of fire-clay from a foot and a half to two feet thick. At Philip 
Totnan’s, section 12, there are four feet six inches of coal, exclusive of the 
clay. Following the railroad east, we find this seam of coal about three 
feet above the level of the track. As this point is not far from the county 
line, we may here begin an examination of the strata seen as we ascend 
the railroad grade to Cutler Station. Bringing the separate portions into 
one section, it is as follows, in the descending order: | 


ONO oT Pe WN 


BORD OND ee eet 
Nr SOS X na Sy DD ES © 


. Ft. 
Coarse sandstone, in part conglomerate, forming ledges ......... ...... 30 
Coal and slate in cut at Cutler Station ......... .cccecsse cceceees snnannnon cee 0 
Shale, containing coal plants, Cutler Station ......... ccccssee sonan anne 5 
Sandrock.. ......100 sssscscssctcsccscecs senannens sonannnun snsceee © cessceese sersnannn soveee 6 
Shale .......sc00 cocsse sscees snssavces nunane sonnnnuan sonccsces sessceees sannen cosees snnnnnnen 8 
Sandrock... ....0.cscsce soscccsce sonnenunn sscses sccees snnenn coeees eecece onansnnne cosseeves 20 
Shale .......00 scsscoeee soccee nnnunnen assess ceases snnnnener sesececssasencees sesees annnenene 6 
Coal ...csecee sevens ke aannen eecncnces cn ccesonens aunnun seeseeees speasenes eveees suonan eneeeses 0 
Clay ......000 cocececcs aunnansen senannnnnnnnnnunnsnnnnn cosseeeee eesee ennensunnnensnn soeeence 0 
Coal 20.10. ccccecsce sccececccses cecees sannen nonnnnnen sonees coetanceaceees soeeee ceeeee eoeeeese 0 
Clay ....0. cccccecee conceccns onnnnanen coveerase snnnnenne snannsnnn sansnsnnnanen nennen senenun 1 
Blue limestone ...... snssocnsn nnnnen sonnannen snnnannen coves sennenanennsnnnnenen susanne 1 
Clay shale .............cccceecs coccscece cesses nannen snnnnsnnn snnsnannn snonanen seeees ons 8 
Sandstone .......csc0s sonnnunnn sonnunnen vosnanann aunanene: sunsunansnsn sensnenen sunauenee 2 
Clay shale ............... nassen sonsansne conceesee acces annsnnsne senses nase seeseeees ane 3 
Not SEEN ......0. ccsscscee cossccees soscescee annanssnn cocces socees cesseeees Saeeee eos sneeaeas 30 
Sandston® ....c0c0 cscocsecs seececees cocece nenannnnn annnen teseacces seseeeee nesses eeetes 11 
Shale ......00 220200000000 cesses coscesese snonun unse cesees cesces chesee teeeee coeeee acseenes 7 
Limestone.......... sscccscee seccscsce coccccsce seesesacesececsceees nanannnan seeee sessenens 1 
Shales, Chiefly ...........ssc0 ccscccces seecs sonunsnen coscccccs soseeeees sosseceee nenne 13 
Sandstone, Quarried .......0.. ccccccsccsscssccsces annune anansenen coceee svcses cesses see 27 
Coal, upper Big Run seam (not measured). 

Railroad track. 
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It is possible that the limits of Decatur township may extend far 
enough west to take in the lowest coal of the above section, but it will 


necessarily be in or near the bed of Big Run. 
railroad, the coal seam No. 8 of the above section is very thin. 


Where seen along the 
This is 


the Hobson coal, of Wesley township, where the seam is worked. On 
the land of John Storts, section 17, a geological section was taken, which 
revealed about one hundred and thirty feet of strata, extending from a 
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| little below the level of the railroad to the bed of a branch of the Little 
Hocking. The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Heavy sandstone and conglomerate...........cccssssore nennen sesseccee sosces 50 0 
2. Laminated sandstone and shales.............s00:ssscesssssecses snscesces senscene 40 0 
3. Coal) 22.0... 2200 onnannnnn cscccsces cocescces coreccess annnnunne snsees sesees nesses sosees sense - 08 
4. Slate 200.2... 0020s sonnnncen sonnaunen sunnernns snssscaeces sun cacses nnunsn ananen sanannnen senses 0 2 
B. Coal (Hobson seam) ..........0 000000 senaennse sonne senses cosees sorsscees cee sessecces 0 10 
6. Slate ‘“ (4 seweevens eae snsnunuen snnennenn snnnsn aannannan seccenace sosseeees - O 8 
7. Coal a ft sae an nnnuen nannnnnns sansennnn cesses nennen sunnun ses ceeesscecseces 16 
SB. Underclay, and not seen ........00...s..0 ons onsnanucn covccsces sonnnnsan secees neuen 15 0 
9. Laminated sandstone ......... sunssacse csesseces cosees sonsnnunn sonne sunnsn cossesees 20 0 
BO. Limestone....... cu... ccssscces cocsccecs ssccssccccescscsss senses see sscces cesses onen evs 4 0 

(See Map XI., No. 5.) 


‘The limestone of the above section does not appear on Mr. Storts’s 
land, but a mile down the creek. The coal of this section is worked at 
various places in a small way. On Mr. Burnett’s land, north of Mr. 
Storts’s, the coal is mined and found to be about the same as at Mr. 
Storts’s. At Root’s Mill the seam is worked. It has been obtained by 
stripping on Gilbert’s Run, on the land of Esquire Newell, section 16, 
amd on the land of Mr. Branderberry, fraction 23. Mr. Milton King, sec- 
tion 2, has dug the coal from the bed of a small tributary of Little Hock- - 
ing. He found its thickness only two feet. 


FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Decatur and east of Wesley. It is chiefly 
drained by the Little Hocking, but the northern region of the township 
18 drained by a tributary of Wolf Creek. There is considerable smooth 

Nd, but it is intersected by the deep ravines of the head branches of 

ittle Hocking. None of these ravines are eroded to a sufficient depth 

© reach the Cumberland seam of coal, but the Hobson coal is exposed. 

the land of Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, the following section was ob- 
tained: 


Ft. In. 
1. Laminated sandstone......... coe sossscosececcrcssses cosscsces soscceees aonnenen 12 0 
2. Not SOOM ......000 ononunuun sununnunn srssccces sonsccess ceseeses senansann seseesees sesesees - 9 0 
3. Blue clay, with crumbling limestone...............css0 csssessee sossonsen onen 6 0 
4, Not SOOM 2...cccccce cccccccce ccvcccces coccceces coscevecs coscecees soseceees sannanann annnanene 10 0 
5. Heavy, coarse sandstone, partly conglomerate......... seccesce nennen sosees 40 0 
6, Shales and sandstomes...........scccccse snonsnnen coves wees sonsansee coseecece soncesers 60 0 
7. Coal, Hobson seam, reported thickmess........... scscccce sscsesees cocees sense 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 4.) 


No seam of coal was seen higher than this. There is little of interest 
othe geologist in this township. There are many excellent farms, and 
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the farmers deserve great credit for doing so well with a soil containing 
comparatively little lime. 


WESLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Decatur, and borders Athens county 
on the west. The larger part of the township is drained by the branches 
of Wolf Creek. The south-eastern portion is drained by the tributaries 
of Little Hocking. A smallarea in the south-west is drained by branches 
of Federal Creek. In the central portion of the township there is a good 
deal of comparatively level and smooth land. This is upon the elevated 
area from which the streams radiate. In the northern part of the 
township there is much excellent land upon the various branches of 
Wolf Creek. In this township we find two seams of coal. The lower of 
the two is the upper seaın on Big Run, or what I have generally called 
the Cumberland seam, from the town of Cumberland, Guernsey county, 
where the seam is mined. The upper seam in Wesley is about one 
hundred feet higher than the Cumberland seam. I have called it the 
Hobson coal, it being seen upon the farm of Stephen Hobson, section 36. 
The lower, or Cumberland, seam is probably only to be found in the 
north-west portion of the township. It is low in the bed of Coal Run. 
On the land of Henry Barnes, section 6, both seams of coal are seen, in 
the following geological section : 


Ft. In. 

1. Shale ...... .....c0ce cecsce cusses nansnn cones cosses sonne cecces nanune cecces cesses annane conces 40 
2. Cannel Blate......... cccsccece cssccscce soseseses socccs cocces cncses soeseccce socccscee eeeces 1 0 
3. Coal, Hobson seam ......... sssscsses auncnn cossesces cosces sceces covces soncecees cocece . O 8 
4. Not Been .........0. sescevece sovscsees cocvecces cootecees soececces cecces coscccaceces sovececss 45 0 
5. Limestone .......... coscccccss cossccece cossccece cocses cocecs sansnn secees cosseccas sccsccece 2 0 
6. Not BOM .....00. cocccs ccccce sanenn cecees cocces soccer anne socccs cseces cosece seeves coeces ove 10 0 
7. Limestone and interstratified shales ..............cscscscscece cocecs coscse covecs 8 0 
8. Buff limestone ...........200 cccvce cocsee sosces sunnen cesses nnnnen cs cnes casceecocces coccee 40 
9. Shale .........02. cccecsccccee cecces covcee sccces sonen nennen coevee veces tecces coccee savees one 1 0 
10. Limestone... .............ccccesecceescccces seccescscees cocecs annuna cecces socees nennen coeecs 010 
11. Shale, with nodules of limestome..............c000 ssceeecscess cosees cvesee cocces 8 0 
12. Blue shale ........ 2.2000 ssscsvcee sunnnn cocces cocces ceccce nunnen coves sosces sauna sauna ces 16 0 
13. Coal, Cumberland seam, reported .............sssecsesscees cosces covces soceee cee 1 0 


(See Map XI., No. 2.) . 


The lower coal has only been obtained by stripping in the bed of Coal 
Run. Possibly a part of the seam has here been eroded, and if the coal 
were mined by a drift it might be found considerably thicker. This geo- 
logical section reveals considerable limestone. If so much limestone 
were placed well up on the hills, its fertilizing effect would be much 
greater than where it now is, so low in the valley. 

- On the land of Henry Wagner, on Coal Run, we find the lower, or 
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ımnberland, seam of coal in larger development. The following is the 
>tion: 


Limestone in layers, with some interstratified shale ......... un... 25 0 
Blue shale .. eeees oo cee cee sacces ces nss ane cee cesses cesses ou ss sunnnerenene LO 


a 

2. 0 

=. Coal, the upper part slaty. ses cesccsconcccessesscescesseesee csssessscseee OF 8 

4. Slate parting... sen ssc ces sec san ssussnnsusnn cesses cccssececcsscscsssasseeseee OO 2 

5. Coal, Cumberland ı seam . vs cen cee ccs ces ne senses sceces A O 

&. Underclay ....... ....ccccs snonon cscccccee aennannn cesses cescee covece conces socsences annenn 1 6 
(See Map XI., No. 1.) 


Im the land of Stephen Hobson, section 36, we find the following seo- 


= 
F 


Coal, Hobson seam .........ccscccccccses sessesces one gan conven annenn sonces cosces sconces 2 

N erelay -- we sencee snensesnnsen cen cne sen nen cee cee see uns ann nun sen sense sen sn senssnnsn nennen 2 

Not seen... sun ccc sen ccc ccc ceececces coe cesses ces ces sun ann ann ann cee senses nen san ann se sun ene GO 

Limestone .. 4 
(See Map XL, No. 3) 
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"Khe coal is not the best, but it answers a good purpose for local use. 
me limestone found thirty-eight feet below the coal is said to burn into 
-@ellent quicklime. 


4 geological section was taken on the land of Wilson Graham, section 
k, which revealed the following strata: 


a 
Bi 


5 
B 
® 
a 
ooo owe oo 9 20900 


Heavy, Coarse sandstone......... sun see son cee non onnunnsnunen son ons son sansen cesses OO 
NOt SCCM A... 2. ccc cee cee cee san coe see cee cee een sensnnsnn sun cee senses cesses ccesceesscessseces LO 
Sandstone ..0......0 00. ccc son cee cee soe nen ces ann aan cee nun ces cee see sen cee cesses ces ene cee nen 
Black slate........ cc. ccc cee cce sec cee ces cee cen soe nun ces senses ens cos san ann cee cee eve see ces ces 
Shale 0.0... 00 220cnennunn ses snemn nennen sescneee saecee tee nen cee san souees ene coe cee see cee coves 


BS5oopsonappr 


Coal, Hobson seam, reported ........... sssscssoe sossceee anennunnn sonsnnoneneenee 2 
Under clay ........000 csccesces coccsccos coccceeee conscoee nnnnnanen sannnnnnn seceseeee sanees 1 
Limestone .......... ssscecses onnennnun cossesaes sececcee nannnnnan sanuanune sensaeees sees 3 


ject fel 
oo D 


PALMER TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies north of Fairfield and east of Wesley. It is en- 
tirely drained by the tributaries of Wolf Creek. Much of the land is 
Smooth and attractive, and many of the farms are in a fine state of cul- 
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tivation. There is less limestone in the hills than would be desirable. 
There are some layers of it, but they generally lie too low to fertilize large 
areas. The rock strata are chiefly sandstone and shales. The only coal 
seen is the Hobson seam, the geological position of which is about one 
hundred feet above the Cumberland seam, and about one hundred and 
ninety feet above the Pomeroy seam. This coal was seen on the land of 
S. S. Smith, section 18, but no measurements could be made to determine 
the thickness of the seam. About one hundred and twenty feet above 
the coal was found a deposit of iron ore from two to three feet thick. 
(See Map XI., No. 6.) The ore is apparently a bog ore, but Mr. Gilbert 
reports that it appears to be imbedded in shale. Like most bog ores, it is 
rich in manganese, but the analysis showed it to be very lean in iron. 
The metallic iron, as determined by Prof. Wormley, is only 9.72 per cent., 
while the manganese is 5.90 per cent. This ore is said to cover a consid- 
erable area in this neighborhood. A geological section was taken on the 
farm of John Breckenridge, on Whitewater Creek, a branch of Wolf 
Creek, in the northern part of the township, which is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy sandstone (estimated) .......0..0. ssscesces sunnennen sescssces sossesces senses 50 0 
2. Clay, with limestone in concretions......... sccccsse onnununen snonnanen sersonacn 6 0 
3. Limestone and shale......... .csssscs ccsscoses sonnuneen senses sunnen susunnnne ssnnscne 4 0 
4. Shales, red and blue .........cccccscscseesesvee eee aus csseee sescceess cesses soeses anne 15 0 
6. Hard, blue limestone ......... secssseee sccsee snnunuann cosces sunansuns sonne cusses one „10 
6. Not Been ...... cece cscecs snonunne sosceces sansnnnne uunsen coves sonnen susnnnune esses sesees 10 0 
7. Laminated sandstone ......... ccsscsece senaunnen cesses succes cesses senses ananennen see ~ 15 0 
8. Heavy sandstone ............scsccecccces cossvceee cose cocees nnnnnenne cosseaecs nunenee 20 0 


Bed of Whitewater, at Brown’s Mill. 


By following down Wolf Creek we find the great limestone group of 
Wolf Creek coming in about twenty-five feet below the heavy sandstone, 
the No. 8 of the last section. The upper fifteen feet of the space is filled 
with a sandy shale, below which is a layer of limestone. The remaining 
space was not seen. It is a great misfortune for all this region that the 
fine deposit of limestone in the bed of Wolf Creek could not have been 
located high up in the hills, for it is of little fertilizing value where it 
now is. 

Some traces of coal were seen on Mr. Breckenridge’s farm in a little 
branch, but the exact stratigraphical position of the seam could nof be 
determined. It may possibly be the Hobson coal, or, more probably, it 
is a very thin seam that comes in a little higher. In Waterford town- 
ship a thin seam is seen about one hundred and ten feet above the great 
limestone group. This thin seam was noticed in several places in Palmer 
ownship. On the land of Mr. Wm. Leggett, near the middle of the 
township, it was one foot thick. 
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BELPRE TOWNSHIP. 


This is the most southern township in the county. It extends for 
many miles along the river, and has a very large area of very fertile and 
valuable land. The great wealth of the soil must make amends for the 
dearth of valuable minerals in the hills. The geological formations 
through this and some adjacent townships are such as to offer very little 
of practical value. There are sandrocks which may be quarried, and 
gome iron ore. 

On the land of Edwin Guthrie, section. 28, we find the following geo- 
logical section, which reveals considerable iron ore: 


Ft. In. 

1. Shale, with kidney ore in nodules near top.............ssesccecesees coveneees 50 
2. Ore (1)... ccccccecs sonne coscecsce concen sescecces soeces cuceee nannnn snnnannee coeseseus nese 0 4 
3. Shale .......0. ccsece ceceee snnnununn senses sonanuann cansceces senseeces sannnnnnn senses weeses see 2 0 
4. Ore (2) v..rcsccescceee neuen coscsccne seecescee senses cecees conses seeses sesees annane seeseeses 0 3 
B. Shale ...... ......000 cesseesee becasees ceceesecs onanuunnn sannanann seneee ceases seeeee seenes ees 1 8 
6. Ore (3) ..0ce cssceccsscssasee sncecessence s:esesees sunananan senees seneee soecee testes sannen one 0 4 
7. Shale .......2. seroennen snnnnene aunnen ceases aenuunnen soneee cesses coesee soseesees sceeeeee nue 1 0 
8. Ore (4) ....0. ccccesceccsccsees sonsescee onanunun concen senses sennanann coceee cecsen conees nennen 0 3 
9. Shale .0.... sense cesses cesses castes sunnun cosas snececece annnsnann snanan seneeeees snsnannanane 2 6 
= 10. Ore (5)....csseoonsen sannenunnuen sansonann conse socsesece coscsvece nunenn ennnnnnne see anne nen 0 6 
11. Shale ...censssoenansnanannene sonannonn concae nnenen ences snennn sonennansnen tosses saseee nennen 2 0 
12. Sandstone, quarried ............sscsce sen cescececs onnnen senses sunnun soccer nunnnn nennen 15 0 
13. Sandy shale.............0. snnanneenannene anananon sonensann anannn sosseeees sanssnssnnun ses 20 0 
14. Sandstone ...... 2... ssnannons susanne snsanonnunrnen sunsnu snnnen sunsnannsnenn snnsan sunann 25 0 


(See Map. XI., No. 14.) 


Samples of all the ores, except the nodular ore at the top, were taken 
for analysis by Prof. Wormley. The numbers begin with the upper layer. 
Numbers 1, 2, and 5 gave only 12.13, 18.03, and 18.00 per cent. of metal- 
lic iron respectively. The detailed analyses of Nos. 4 and 5 are as follows: 











No. 4. No.5. 
BSpechfic gravity ..........0. sen cerece see sonnennen nennen seceeeecs seeene nennen 2.916 2.924 
Combined water ......... .sccssescsscee snssescccesescesees secees sorsecess 7.20 5.20 
Silicious matter...... ......ssceesscces cesses cocces coesce sescee ocescees nen 16.40 21.68 
Iron sesquioxide.......... ...... sssccecee corscceee acces conse snsseves Lern 44.86 60.44 
Alumina 200.00... seanen onen nennen snnnonsnnsansen nannon annnen seseesces sranne 3.60 0.00 
Manganese ...... .uusun cece sescee conece snnunn sannon sessenans castes veeeee ses 2.00 8.00 
Phosphate Of lime ... 0.0... ccc. sce nnnnon one see nennen coeeee cos sense nenn 1.50 0.54 
Carbonate Of lime ......... cccssseesescces coscee cossceces sneves seven ene . 22.18 2.08 
Carbonate of Magnesia ............ cceece cesses cncees cosees cacees nennen 1.43 2.04 
Sulphur .......cesceeeececces sceccecoses sennnnunn sosssccas cnceus sesseeees sense trace trace 
Totale... ...ccccescccces cccce cee secon cssess svsees seseos cusses mann 99.17 99.98 
Metallic iron ..........000. sensor cesses costecees sesecces nassen enenenanunen 31.40 42.3 
Phosphoric acid ..........ccccsssesescocnee soccecsee soeees socees nennen aes ~ 0.70 0.25 


30 
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No. 5 is a good ore, and worthy of some practical investigation. The 
layer is thick enough to be worked under favorable circumstances, and 
being near the Ohio River, it might be shipped to furnaces down the 
river. The other ores are less rich in iron, and No. 4 has more phos- 
phoric acid than ore should have. 

The probable place of the Hobson coal is below the heavy sandrock at 
the base of the geological section, and not far from the level of the Ohio 
River. It is probably too thin to be of any practical value. 

One-half mile above the mouth of Little Hocking the following section 
was taken: | 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... snesunsnnnon coccee san cct nun sun nnnnnn aaunnanen sansnsnen nenn nun an nnnene nennen 9 0 
2. Samdstome...... cccoccecsccsescovccsee conecces senses senses cesccsesccssssece sessescescseee 20 O 
3. Shale and laminated sandstone..... .......0.0. cesses cesses cecscccesesscsscsveereee 12 OQ. 
4. Blue shale, ferruginous ............... scsceses cee 000 . 4 0 
5. Coal, Hobson’s seam... .......csccscsccscescosssssscsee cee sessesscsscscseecesscsens LQ 
6. Not seen to Ohio River .........00. zen ceccos ser ccccceces ces coses avcessvesscsccesseee 20 O 


(See Map XI., No. 12.) 


Near the mouth of Little Hocking Mr. M. R. Hill and Mr. Waterman 
have opened the same seam of coal as that given above, but have taken 
out but little. The seam is quite too thin to make the mining profit- 
able. 

There is another thin seam of coal higher tn the hills, of which we 
sometimes find traces, but it is of no practical worth. We. sometimes 
find in the Ohio River hills clay shales which contain considerable lime- 
‚stone of valuable fertilizing quality. The limestone is in small concre- 
‚tions, and is often sufficiently abundant to give the shale a whitish ap- 
ypearance. 

The Drift terraces along the Ohio constitute an interesting feature in 
‘the surface geology of this township; they are high and well defined, and 
:upon them are some fine earth- works of the old Mound-builders. 

Although Blennerhasset’s Island belongs to West Virginia, yet, being 
‚very near the Ohio shore, it may be properly alluded to. This island is 

-one of the most beautiful of the river islands, and is connected with 
-scenes in the early history of the General Government which make it of 
‚no little historical interest. Mr. Wirt’s speech at the trial of Mr. Blen- 
-nerhasset for complicity with the designs of Aaron Burr, which were 
- supposed to be treasonable, has become classic, and the island he so well 
pictures is often visited by strangers. 


BARLOW TOWNSHIP. 
This township is north of Durham and west of Warren. The southern 
part is drained by the branches of Little Hocking, and the north part by 
‚the branches of Wolf.Creek. ‘ In the central and northern part the land 
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is pretty smooth, and the hill-slopes are quite gradual. There are many 
excellent farms, which show thorough cultivation. No impprtant min- 
erals were found in sufficient quantities to warrant practical develop- 
ment. The only coal is the Hobson seam, which was noticed at several 
points on the Wolf Creek waters, although no where thick enough for 
profitable mining. On the land of William Bell, in the north-western 
part of the township, is an exposure of the coal in the bed of the stream. 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone ............ sononouen sonnnunen sncees snannnnnnunnuns snnonsunn nen san senses arnannaen 12 0 
2. Shale ..euecoen ssscssece sonanunan sanunanne sonhonane sensnunnn sununsenn snsnnnnee sanssnne vonsee 30 
3. Coal, Hobson seam, reported ... 0.0.02. onssonnon son sannnncon sonanneer snnnan 13t0o2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 10.) 


Probably little attention has been paid in Barlow to the matter of 
opening seams of coal, since, as yet, the forests afford sufficient fuel. 
Careful search might be rewarded in finding at some point the coal thick 
enough to warrant working. In this township there are beds of shale 
of considerable thickness, which contain small concretionary lumps of 
limestone in large quantities, so as to.give the shales great value for fer- 
tilizing purposes. These shales are popularly called “marls.”” A horizon 
of this mar] is found about eighty feet above that of the coal seam before 
alluded to. A similar marl is seen near Barlow village and vicinity, 
which is probably higher in the geological series. About one hundred 
and forty feet above the same coal is a stratum of red, or chocolate-colored, 
shale, containing nodules of iron ore. The nodules seen were thoroughly 
oxidized, and changed from the original blue carbonate into hematite. 
The quality of the ore is good, but it would be difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient quantity for the supply of furnaces. 

Many years ago the late Jesse Lawton, Esq., who took a very intelligent 
interest in geology, discovered on his farm, near the village of Barlow, 
the evidences of the existence of an ancient lake bed, and called the 
attention of the late Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, who was connected 
with the former geological survey, to it. Several years since I spent a 
day with Mr. Lawton in examining the same region. What I saw went 
to confirm the opinion of Mr. Lawton. I quote from Dr. Hildreth’s geo- 
logical report for 1838 what he says on the subject : “On Mr. Lawton’s 
farm, in Barlow township, Washington county, in the midst of the marl 
region, is a locality of fossil fresh-water shells of the genus Unio. They 
are imbedded in coarse sand or gravel, cemented by ferruginous matter. 
The specimens are casts, replaced by an argillaceous oxide of iron. The 
spot in which they are found has once evidently been the bed of an 
ancient lake or pond. It is now a beautiful valley of a mile or more in 
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width by four miles in length, surrounded by low hills. On the south 
side a small branch drains the superfluous water into the Little Hock- 
hocking. In digging wells for domestic use in this tract, beds of sand, 
gravel,and plastic clay are passed to the depth of thirty feet, containing 
imbedded branches of trees, leaves, and fragments of wood, of recent and 
living species. Similar valleys and levels are found in the uplands of the 
western part of the county, lying between the head waters of the creeks, 
and are a kind of table-land. From the frequency of these flat lands 
between the head waters of the Little Hocking and the South Branch 
of Wolf Creek, it is quite possible that at some remote period the waters 
of Wolf Creek were discharged into the Ohio River instead of the Mus- 
kingum. This opinion is strengthened from the fact that the head 
branches of the South Fork now rise within two miles of the Ohio, and 
run northerly, parallel with and opposite to the course of the Muskingum 
for twelve miles, and join that river twenty miles from its mouth. The 
remains of its ancient beds would form pools and ponds of standing water, 
furnishing fit residences for the fresh-water shells, whose fossil remains 
are now found there. Great changes, evidently, have been made in the 
direction of all our water-courses before they found their present levels.” 


WATERTOWN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Barlow and south of Waterford. The north 
half of its western line borders Morgan county. It is chiefly drained by 
Wolf Creek, except its eastern side, which is drained by the head waters 
of Rainbow Creek. The township is less hilly than most in the county, 
and the land is generally finely situated for agricultural purposes. Like 
most of the townships west of the Muskingum River, the rock strata, by 
the disintegration of which the soil is formed, are chiefly shales and 
sandstone, with probably little limestone. There is a heavy deposit of 
limestone in the bed of the West Branch of Wolf Creek, but it must be 
removed and applied artificially to the land. How far this has been 
attempted, either in the form of limestone or as a quicklime, I do not 
know. High in the hill near the Muskingum dam, above Beverly, there 
are two or three layers of limestone. These may extend through the 
hills of Watertown. The only seam of coal observed is the one near the 
village of Watertown. On the land of William G. Woodford the follow- 
ing section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... ...cccscs cevccecss ononen seseecses seneesses sunsnanen sonceeee: snanansen wececeees 6 0 
2. Sandstone. ...... .ccccscccece secces cesses scnces sonnunnun seees snnnnnnun susanne eoeees seaees 4 0 
3. Shale ......... cccscose conccecce sossscos sscensace cosseeeas sescscecs sonanannn senses snnnanee - 5 0 
4. Bituminous, ferruginous shale, with coal plants ...............00 coscccees 2 0 
5. Coal, somewhat slaty. ......... sce sscsecsessccsecee nassen snnnanenn costes seseoenes 2 0 
6. Under clay .......... ssrsccccecsccses aununnunn sunsnnnen cesses nennen conese sonnnnuen onsnnanen 10 


(See Map XI., No. 9.) 
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This seam is supposed to be the Hobson seam. Its place is probably 
about one hundred feet above the Cumberland or Coal Run seam, but no 
measurements were possible. Careful exploration might perhaps reveal 
it at some point in greater thickness. 


- WATERFORD TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township of the county. It is divided into 
two proximately equal parts by the Muskingum River, which, touching 
its south-western corner, flows northward, cunstituting the western boun- 
dary; thence, with many a curve, in a general south-east direction. 
through the township. There is, therefore, within the township limits 
a very unusual area of the rich river bottom land. No part of Ohio can 
show richer land or finer farms. The township is chiefly drained by 
small tributaries of the Muskingum. The south and west branches of 
Wolf Creek unite near the south line, and the united waters empty into 
the Muskingum just above Beverly. Olive Green Creek, a etream of con- 
siderable importance in Morgan county, enters the Muskingum within 
the limits of this township just below the Morgan county line. 

Many of the hills bordering the Muskingum River are high and bold. 
A hill above Beverly, near the dam, presents a fine cliff on the river 
side very favorable for examination, while from its summit a view of 
unusual beauty isobtained. In the cliff are good exposures of the higher 
strata, while in the bed of Thompson’s Run, a few rods higher up the 
river, a complete section of the limestone group was obtained. ‚The . 
following strata were seen in the cliff: 


1. Sandy shale, light and dark colored (not measured). nn 
2. Sandstone ......u.. ccee cece ccccecess sannnnnnn ssscecces sosees cosssecse sosseeees sossesees 12 0 
3. Shale „......0.0 200000 sonnonann sonnnnnnn nn sonnaunar oonnanunı sonsansnn ausnennen coeses sunann 6 0 
4. Limestone ......... 000000 senn00n00 snenennen sannnuen sonsnnunn sanannnnn sunnanane sannnnen 08 
5. Shales, red and blue........... 22... 000 sonosnene sononuone nonsannan snnonunen soneesens 10 0 
6. Limestone «0.2.2.0. suooen senonnuon onnonnonn sunnanann cosseseee  seeeees consesees seasenees 1 3 
7. Shaly sandstone........eoosessensoensnanassn see snnensnen soseweees PFFPFFPRRPPRRRRRRERR 10 0 
8. Limestone ......... senoeoono sonen oroneannn sonen snnnnnune sonsnanan socnssces sores seseee 0 8 
9. Shaly sandstone .......... ccccccce sen sonannunn coveee sonnunnen conceeees conses nenanenen 4 0 


10. Sandrock (not measured). 

11. Shales, light colored (not measured). 

12. Limestone, irregularly bedded (not measured). 

13. Red shale, with nodules of iron ore (not measured). 

14. Heavy sandrock, its cracks incrusted with crystallized lime- 
stone (not measured). 

15. Limestone group (not measured). 


The incrustations on the sandrock above referred to are very white 
and beautiful. At some time the clearest of water, charged with car- 
bonate of lime in solution, percolated through the cracks in the sand- 
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rock, and the lime accumulated on the sides of the cracks. Had the 
same water dropped into a cavern there would have been formed stalac- 
tites of remarkable purity and beauty. The following is a detailed sec- 
tion of the limestone group: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone, blue and hard......... 2.00. coscscoce csccecses cacccccce aunannnnn annene 10 
2. Blue clay sbale......... 0.0000 sonononen sonenunar sonnnnnnı sansonenn snnnnncnn cosces sveees 1 0 
3. Hard blue limestone.. ......... zusoao000 soonnunen cecessces snanenen sescscces cossseees 1 0 
4. Limestone, yellowisb............000 cssscecss sosccnsee cosscsces sosananen cesses sansen 8 0 
5. Hard blue limestone.........0. seraeroen scosccncs coe nunnunnen cosscnscecscsescsseccese 4 O 
6. Blue clay ........... 000 coseevece snonnnene socececes sonsesees cosescnce snscesece soceee sonne 0 8 
7. Limestone, upper part blue, yellow at bottom................s008 ssssceses 4 0 
8. Blue clay...... .....c00e covscsees sononannn sannun annaan sannnnane nansnsann onzannsen sansancce 4 0 
9. Hard blue limestone.............. cccscseee sosssecce cosceeses secsee sonnonann conserens 1 0 

W. Blue clay......... 1.2.20 csecee seccee cocees cosscecse sosccs acces socseecssssscsccssssssceeee LO 

11. Hard blue limestone........ ... scososues snnnnnen sossccess sonsceees sossceece seonnanen 16 

12. Blue Clay ........... 000 000000000 oonnunnen annonennn sannannannennunnse snunn seseee sansanane 06 

13. Sandy limestone, with casts of mud cracks on the under side...... 0 8 

14, Blue clay............ 200000 scccevnes sonannnun covces cones concecces susanne sannnnern sosessees 1 0 

15. Blue limestone ......... 2.000. sonsanncn sonann ses sonuununn conecees onanenann conces sanacn 1 4 

16. Blue clay, thin limestone near top... .......00 ssecescee sesecesee snnsnsnun so nees 6? 0 

17. Space not exposed (estimated) ........... sesscsses socsscree oneunnnen onnone 10 to 15 0 

18. Sandstone ......... csccceee sennnnene cececeens snnnsnnen coccceecs ansnsn snnnsasan cescesecs 12 0 


Level of Muskingum River. 


Without doubt. many of the layers of limestone would make excellent 
quicklime. The thin layer of sandy limestone, No. 13, contains on its 
under side fine casts of sun-cracks made by the drying of the clay under- 
neath when it was surface mud. Some fine slabs showing these casts 
were taken to the cabinet of Marietta College many years ago. The 
place of the Coal Run seam of coal was supposed to be in the space No. 
17, not exposed. No traces of the coal were seen. In the river bank 
opposite Beverly is a fine exposure of limestone. The following section 
was taken on the bank of the Muskingum, on the Dana farm, below 
Beverly, the part below the water having been given me several years 
since by Boylston Shaw, Esq., who made a boring for Mrs. Dana: 


. Ft. In. 
1. Limestone ........... cescssces cvccce cverce none oe snennnnen succes sonccvees anuen nennen 8 0 
2. Light blue clay (not measured). 

3. Limestone ....... ...ceccscecscccees sonnnnnun nun cessevces surannann sunnne nennen seseseces 4 0 
4. Blue clay (not measured). 

5. Limestone 20.1.2... ceccccces coscccves cence onnenunen sannnnenn soncecses woecsees sepeceees 0 10 
6. Blue clay ......... sscesces soccscses onnnun annnnnnan onanannnn cossesces sesseces seceseecs 0 6 
7. Blue Limestone  ......... .. 200. onnnnnnen coccce covece onannnnnn cccscceee cescecses enceee 1 6 
8. Blue Clay oo... cc ccce essen snunen svecee snnnun coseecees nannne seeeecnes pencee socssenee one 0 10 
9. Limestone ........ cece cece vcccce e080 cacccccce soccce coccce cvcecs cvcsce sosece cocsscces 1 6 
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Ft. In 
11. Blue limestone ....... 00 cccces nennen onnnnn sonsannnn sananannn coves covees sonsannne 1 8 
12. Blue clay shale ............ cece cecece cosces coceee cneves cece cesses sveeee sonsensse 1 0 
13. Coral ........ cesses sonenunnn onnannsne nunnnenns sonene snnnnuune conees nenn soeeee nannensenene 1 0 
14. Clay parting .........0. sescsscee snnnenunn nonnnnnnn snnnnsnsn nannun snonsn nennennse soeees 0 10 
15. Coal .. .s.cscce csccecees sonananen annnannen concen succes conses concen seeees seeces seeese senses 3 8 


(See Map XI., No. 7.) 


Mr. John Hubbell has a shaft on the same farm to reach this coal. I 
suppose the seam to be essentially as reported by Mr. Shaw in the above 
section. Immediately above the coal fifteen feet of blue shale are re- 
ported, and above this fifteen feet of limestone. The place of the Hob- 
son seam is about one hundred feet above the coal last mentioned. A 
thin seam in this horizon was seen in the hill-side by the road-side north 
of Coal Run village, under a heavy white sandrock. A secfion at this 
point is proximately as follows: | 


1. Heavy white sandrock (not measured). m 
2. Shale (not measured). 
S. Coal (very thin). 
4. Sandstone and shale......... .cssosssesscese annens coscsceee snnnnnnn sonsceees annnnone 40 0 
5. Limestone ........000 sonnoanon cooscsses ons sunnannne soceesece ananunan svevacees coseee ceones 1 8 
6. Not exposed, except some limestone near top ......... seseassee seeeee 30 to 40 0 
7. Coal (Coal Run seam). 

Interval to Muskingum River (estimated)............000 esses esses soceseees 10 0 


The heavy white sandrock may be worthy of attention as a material 
for glass-making. Selected portions would certainly be fine enough. 
Some of it would, I think, answer an excellent purpose for hearthstones 
for furnaces. The upper coal seam is of no value here, and probably no- 
where in this region. In some of the townships south-west it is the 
only seam found, but it is too thin for profitable mining. 

Several years ago portions of the skeleton of a huge mammoth were 
dug up in the village of Beverly. Several large teeth in excellent pres- 
ervation were found, and much of the skull; but the latter being some- 
what crumbling, after being kept for a time was thrown into the street 
and crushed under wagon-wheels. As no skull of the mammoth has 
ever been obtained in this country, so far as I know, the destruction of 
this skull was a very serious loss to science. One of the teeth is pre- 
served in the cabinet of Marietta College. A fine specimen of a shoulder- 
blade of a mammoth was obtained by Dr. Bowen, of Waterford township, 
from another location farther up the river, which he generously depos- 
ited in the same cabinet. I have known of portions of quite a number 
of different individuals of this extinct species of elephant which have 
been found in Washington county. While the mammoth roamed here 
in considerable numbers, I have not known of the finding of any bones 
of the mastodon. In some parts of the West, on the other hand, the 
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bones of the mastodon are found almost exclusively. These animals 
were contemporaries. Did they have distinct and separate haunts ? 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Barlow and south of Union townships. It 
is bounded on the south-east by the Ohio River. It is drained by the 
waters of Wolf Creek on the north and west, by Little Hocking on the 
south-west, by Indian Creek on the north-east, and by several small 
streams flowing into the Ohio, of which the principal are Mile Run, 
Scott’s Run, and Bailey’s Run. From the high lands on section 16 and 
vicinity the streams flow in almost every direction. The soil on the 
Ohio River is most excellent, and that of the valleys of the smaller 
streams productive. Many of the shales in the hills are rich in small 
concretions of lime, and when disintegrated form a good soil. It is prob- 
able that these concretions change in places into thin layers of limestone. 
No thick seam of coal could be found, but the thin Hobson seam, found 
in townships to the west, is often met with in its proper geological hori- 
zon. This seam is exposed in the railroad cut, under the heavy sand} 
rock, in the Narrows below Harmar. It is here of no economic import- 
ance. Traces of a higher seam were observed, but the seam must be 
very thin. 

The most valuable feature in the economic geology of this township is 
the sandstone of very superior quality for grindstones and for build- 
ing purposes found in heavy ledges ulong the Ohio River hills. No 
towns in the Second District are so rich in grindstone material as War- 
ren and Dunham. There has been an increasing traffic in grindstones 
from these townships for the last forty years and more. There is an 
almost inexhaustible supply of stone admirably adapted to this import- 
ant manufacture. Almost every variety of texture and grit is to be ob- 
tained, and the prepared stones are sent all over the country. The busi- 
ness is capable of almost indefinite development. The following is a 
geological section showing the position of the sandstones, as found in the 
Narrows on the Ohio River, in this township: 


Fr. In. 
1. Heavy sandrock............c0. sccsesees cossceee secescens sonnun annannunn seseee sonseeees 30 0 
2. Blue shale 00.0... scene cescesees cosceccee secon nennen costes cosseeace sas wgte seseeseee ee 9 0 
3. Heavy sandrock, extensively quarried for grindstones ................-. 25 0 
4. Sandy shale ............... sosccees sans cocees onnenunn snnnnnnen ceeeessen senses cosees vee 20 0 
5. Heavy sandrock, quarried in places ...... ....ccsc. cesses cossesces ences enveseees 36 0 
6. Shale, somewhat ferruginous..............cccscescee secces socces cosves snnannsnn nen 4 0 
7. Coal, Hobson seam ........seccccese sosces sosces seceee sunannnne secece sunsnnnne sonen ces 1 6 
8. Fire-clay and shale ............ ccccsscesccosee snonnnnon cosencene soeees sonnannen sonne 4 0 
9. Interval to Ohio River .............cscce snnnonnenonnnnnrnnnun onnanne o nsceee sonnnune 42 0 


(See Map XI., No. 19.) ‘ 
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The proximity of the quarries to the railroad and river greatly in- 
creases the value of the location. Down the river, near the Dunham 
township line, the sandstone has been quarried for many years by a com- 
pany under the superintendence of Mr. William McClure. The “ Con- 
stitution stone’ of this company is a very beautiful bluish-gray stone of 
fine texture, and admirably adapted to ornamental architectural work. 
It has been introduced into Chicago and other cities. It is a firm and 
durable stone, and capable of resisting great pressure without fracture. 
It will also resist the influence of heat, in case of fire, far better than 
limestones and marbles. 

For miles along the Ohio River hills quarries might be opened, 
although stone of the very highest quality, and that adapted to special 
uses, either for grindstones or for building, will be found in more limited 
areas. Messrs. D. Briggs, Henry Cole, D. B. Caldwell, Calvin Finch, the 
the Ohio River Stune Company, and others, are engaged in converting 
the sandrock of the quarries into grindstones. The middle sandrock, or 
No. 3 in the geological section, is generally preferred for grindstones. 
At some of the quarries nearly the whole of the stratum, or twenty-five 
feet, is available. 

DUNHAM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Belpre. It is a long, narrow town- 
ship, with three miles of the Ohio River bordering it on the east. Its 
surface drainage is almost entirely effected by the East Branch of Little 
Hocking and its tributaries, the streams flowing into the Ohio being very 
small. 

The same thin seam of coal found in Fairfield, Belpre, etc., called the 
Hobson seam, is found in Dunham township. Its stratigraphical posi- 
tion is scen from the following section on Little Hocking, in section 16, 
on the farm of Harvey Ellenwood: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shale............ ©. cscccsecs covcecsce coe scoeee oo ssencnere concen seeees sesees coeees 8 0 
2. Blue clay shale............ scsonsone cesses ceceee annnnnnen cossesees snnunn seseeeeee seeeeees + 0 
3. Coal, Hobson seam...... 2... cccoce cocsce coscecces coceccecs cesses cocces tovceeses anne 1 6 
4. Undereclay 20.0... ......... 020000 020000 conces sencncens costescececsceces cesses susanne soeees 2 0 
5. Shale .......0. zeononnen coscccece cosceeden seecceees anunnenan csceceecs cents coceteres anna ees 13 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ......... coscescs cecece socnce seseeeces areas cesces ceeses seessees 5 0 
7. Shale ......00. cocccccce cosescese cccccccce soscce cosece sovsee cocces Bocce ccccce concee concecece 15 0 
8. Laminated sandstone .............ccccs cesses cvcescees onnnanannaen sescecees sunennenn ne 6 0 


Highest mark of back-water of Ohio River. (See Map XI., No. 11.) 


The black stain of the Hobson coal can be seen in many places in the 
township. 
No well defined layers of limestone were seen, but such may exist, for 
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some of the shales contain limestone in small concretions. Sometime 
in place of such concretions we find regular strata of limestone. 

Sandstone is the most characteristic rock in the hills, and formerl: 
many of the hills were crowned with yellow pines, a tree that thrive 
on highly silicious soil. In the hills bordering the river large quarrie 
have been opened in the heavy sandstone ledges, and vast quantities ¢ 
stone have been removed. The stone for the piers of the railroad bridg 
across the Ohio at Parkersburg came very largely from a Dunhar 
quarry. Other excellent quarries have been opened, and stone for builc 
ing purposes is shipped down the river. The selected stone make 
superior grindstones, and large numbers are annually made and solc 
Mr. B. E. Tilton, D. Briggs, and others, are engaged in this busines: 
The old quarries of the late Oren Newton, where grindstones were ot 
tained forty years ago, are in this township. The sandstones of this an 
of Warren townships are of the most excellent quality, are convenien 
to river and railroad, and cannot fail in the future to be sources of grea 
wealth. . 
ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Waterford, and is traversed by th 
Muskingum River. The chief affluents of the Muskingum, which draiı 
the township, are Big Run and Cat’s Creek. There is considerable lime 
stone in the hills, and the soil is generally rich and productive. Ther 
is an almost unlimited supply of coal of fair quality to be found nearl: 
through the whole township north of the river. The dip is generally t 
the south, but we find the seam also gradually rising to the east on th 
waters of Big Run, Cat’s Creek, and Bear Creek. The following section 
was taken on the hill below Coal Run village, near Ewart and Mills’ 
coal bank: 


Ft. In. 

1. Soil, ete., top of Dill ......... sonenenenenenenen sonnanenn cosees decease sensnanse nensen nn 10 0 

2. Laminated sandstone ...ennsessensnnnunnnnnensonson sen sonnsn cesses senses snanen sancnn 6 0 

3. Shale, buff-colored........ .sscsceecscsce nennen voces seseeeees Leseee soncee cesses seees 4 0 

4. Red shale......... ....0. neuen cocvecsce cocecs cocece coeees vaseee oenes nonannene seseccece «5 0 

5. Sandstone........ 2.2.0. sccecsces ccccee scccescecses secees cesses cesevcces sveses socesese ses 2 0 

6. Shale, with crumbling limestone and Ore ......... ssscsces coveee coceee cece 12 0 

7. Laminated sandstone........c. scccccescocsee conseceee succes snnnnn sonsecees nannanune 9 0 
8. Shale, with nodular limestone. ........... cccscees cscses cccee coscecees cossevcce 17 0 

9. Laminated sandstone .........0.. cesses ascscseee coccee cocnee sovces secces cesses cocces 3 0 

10. Shale. ......0.. 200000 sonnannus coeer sonnonnen coseee nunnne sannannen snosan unanan snnnensan eee „16 0 
11. Laminated sandstone ......... sesssece sennnenen covcce enennanne sonnannee sunennenn sos 6 0 
12. Mostly shale ..........ccscceessccccesee annnsenannn sennannnnenannnnnnnen cesees sonne cos 28 0 
13. Samd stone... ......... 0.200 cesscecee cocececee cocees costes soecestes seseeseus senses coscce ove 4 0 
14. Shale....... 2.000 0osanenen concn cesses cesses cesses seetes neces coeues covece socecs eocsessees 11 0 
15. Sandstone........ ccs ccccce onnuenson anansnunı sevescces snnnnnons nonnnn sonen aan cecees au 6 6 
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Ft. In. 
16. Shale.......u.nsnoonnnanennonn cosencces sunnun nnnnen ances epeees cesses cusses sonsse eoeees see “18 0 
17. Limestone .........00. ennnon oonnen sonnen onnenn sonnannen seceee conces nun ecevee sos sossceces 6 0 
18. Red shale ......... ..cccssce cosscsces voces secceceee coseeeecs nansen snnnnn cosessees coevsece 14 0 
19. Fine-grained laminated sandstome ...... ......02. sonen seceee onen seateeceeees 5 0 
. Red shale and scattered limestone ......... 12.21. ecece anennnner coscesees ana 33 0 
21. Buff and white limestone ...... .2.... .csceces coves concen sossescee sovees seseesees 3 0 
Shale. ........0s00ccscse cencce nennen setae sceces socseenes sonsatese anne Sees sences secees cos - 5 0 
Sandstone........ senesoso senenonne snnnneunennnnnnnun snnnnnnen nanan sans sects sannaanan one 19 0 
24. Shale....... cccscoeecscoce soceee coscecees ccccee nun seeces sosces sovces scones senceeses eos cess 3 0 
25. Coal ...ccccoe csccccsce cocsce ace senses coscesee senses toccee seeees sonen ses eeeees coseesseses 1 0 
26. Clay and slate........ soesen sennnnene cosces cossecees cosees annnnn conves cecees senseeeeees 1 6 
ZZ. Coal .......0: coscn cosscsces svceee sececeece nunenn tonsenees sessesaes seveceess ceeses soeses ees 3 3 
28. Cay 00... ...eececeas wscvee sonnannnn nansnnnnn sunarnnnn snnsrunse conses annnen seeesenes nanacı 5 0 
249. Limestone (reported). 


(See Map XI., No. 8.) 


We see by this section that the quantity of limestone over the coal is 
much less than at Beverly or on the Dana farm. On the lower part of 
Big Run a coarse sandstone takes the place of the limestone altogether. 
Such changes are not uncommon, and show how difficult it is to identify 
the coal seams by associated sedimentary rocks. While in this case, 
about Beverly the waters brought in calcareous mud, now constituting 
limestone, at another point they brought in sand, now forming sandstone. 
At George W. Lyne’s bank, below Coal Run village, the coal seam shows 
the same structure as at Ewart and Mills’s bank. Mr. Lyne reports that 
“the thickness of the seam varies from three and a half to four feet three 
inches in thickness.” South of the river no banks have been opened. 
The coal doubtless extends south, but it must be mined by shaft and the: 
mines drained by pumping. The upper foot of coal, the part above the 
clay parting, is not generally taken out. There is no reason why abun- 
dant brine should not be obtained by boring, and the poorer coals be 
used for making salt. Mr. Lyne reports the quantity of coal mired at 
the Coal Run banks at from 400,000 to 500,000 bushels a year, and this 
quantity could be very largely increased if the demand required it. The 
coal, when mined with proper care, is of good quality for the generation 
of steam and for household use. It has a caking tendency, and needs 
stoking to allow it proper draft. On Big Run, the Coal Run seam of coal 
is found along the whole length of the stream. Six miles above the 
mouth, in Noble county, Mr. Jacob Cassel has obtained the coal on his 
land by stripping, and reports it to be from five to six feet thick. From 
Cassel’s the dip of the coal seam is about equal to the fall of the stream. 
About two miles above the mouth the limestones above the coal mostly 
disappear, and a heavy, coarse sandrock comes in. A section on the land 
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of Henry Ross, a mile and a half above the mouth of the stream, shows 
the sandrock as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Tleavy, coarse-grained sandrock .......2.... -uesss000 snnonn snnannnnn neonnn snsenares 25 0 
2. Shale, with coal plants...............ccscescsecssee annnnnonnnnn sossee seeses sossseees + 6 
3. OC) | nnnnnene onsnen ansnanunı sanannenn sannannan sunnnn aussen snonen annann sanene 1 6 
4. Clay parting .......cc0. cece cssess cosces socees cesses so Wan ceceee conse nassen capees sesses 1 4 
9. Coal oc... ccececscs suonnnaon cosnesees sovceeees sansen seees snnnen annnen seeeeeees seeees sanenn 2 8 
6. Interval to bed of Big Run............ ccccc cceeee nennen consee nonnen senann sesceeees 20 0 


(See Map XI, No. 13.) 


Another section, taken higher up Big Run, but within the limits of 
Washington county, shows the stratigraphical position of some limestones 
and of a higher seam of coal : 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal stain or blossom. 
2. NOt exposed ........ ccecee coesee encees cesses conces snceee conse une ennnen sen sen ceases senses 10 0 
3. Sandy shale 2.0... ...... cesses 000000 cacsce nennen nenn nn ceases coscee nennen seanee sesseeees 20 0 
4, Sandstone......asssen nennen cecees cocece cocece coceee nennen sents Geese teeees seston coveee cee 5 0 
9. Shale ...... ccc. cecece ccseee coceee sence cesses cesses cacnen cesses teepesees seesee coenes eeees 17 0 
6. Limestone ........... cccece ccc nen cocees snnnennnn concee snennn snunen teases sevees nansen setae 2 0 
7. Not exposed ........ ers enenunnnnen cecsceccecen coeres seeeee seaees seesee nenn nennen ene 41 0 
8. Limestone, in part Magnesian....... 2... ccccee coeces coeees sannenane soeeee senees 9 0 
9. Shale on... cece ccseee cee cecnes coeeee coenen coecesoeseces ceeeee snnnnn annnen nee een san cee eee 15 0 
10. Buff and white limestone ....... ...:.cc00 cessecees csseseees seeeecess succes sessevees 3 0 
11. Shales, chiefly ........ 0.02. cccssce s ccccscees sevcceees coves nennen nennen soesecees no nane 25 0 
12. Coal, Coal Run or Cumberland seam (not measured), 
13. NOt @XpOSed .......0. ssccccece conseeees consescee sees eeees seseeesas sannanaen snnnsnnen conees 30 0 
14. Limestone ........... cccsceace coseee coscesees seeues cseeerese conscecee eeetecuce sopseeson 2to3 0 


The two coals are from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
feet apart. The upper one is doubtless very thin and valueless. It has 
been noticed, however, at one or two other points. It is better developed 
in some other counties. 

On Cat's Creek the Coal Run or Cumberland seam of coal is seen. The 
following section was taken on the Jand of G. Brown, two miles above 
the mouth: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff and white limestone...............0. cccsesecs cocceece sescscece sossecaee cesses 2 0 
2. Sandy shale ......... cccsccess cssccsece secsee sannonnnn sopneencs cesses annann IPPFPRERFERRREE 270 
3. Coal and Clay ........0. cesses ccccscnes secees cosescees snnnunnnn snsnsnnn senses saneasees eee 1 0 
4. Coal 0.2... .cececsce annennuen seccesces nunnnnnne senvesees sascecses soseeceee soceceeee sera nenn 1 6 
5. Clay and bituminous shaleg.............. coasuneen coeces annnnnnen cesscsees consenees 1 0 
6. Call 0... ...ccccs cocscecee conescces cescecece sneececas seceeeses sonccesss costecees saseee nase 2 5 
7. ©) (: Ae ee 6 0 
8. Sandstone and shales........... cscecscce cocece seccscece socces cescecces covece soseseacs 24 0 
9. White limestone ........ .csccace cossecces sansnnnen sossceves anenen coeces sonswoees ences 2 0 


(See Map XL, No. 15.) 
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On the left branch of Cat’s Creek, on the land of Nicholas Basil, about 
three miles above the mouth, the coal is thicker. The following section 
was taken, showing the several exposed strat in the hills: 


1. Crumbling limestone in red shale. “i 
2. Not exposed... ...........ceeecccees covsccns svoseuees sonceucee suscceees coceevees soesesses 110 0 
3. Laminated sandstone ......... cescececs csoccscee secccccos coccececs nennen sesees secece ce 3 0 
4. Sandy shale......cu ccs ccecee cccece anenannen coccecees eoseecess sevece ceeses nennen posses 16 0 
6. Hard sandstone ......... .cccesece ceceee sooces socvceeee suesseees ceaccaces sosesecee mann 3 0 
6. Shale ............ cecseccscece secees conceeces coecceses cusses ann nn cos seesee sossecece see sececs 10 0 
1. Limestone .. ........ 0.2000 cecececee see socsceees cocves cceses anno cocceees seceee ceveeeees 2 0 
8. Not Exposed ............ ccsscssce secseecssces costes seeeereee covsssees eneses sesecs soesesess 40 0 
9. Limestone, in part cement limestone. .............0.ceccee coreeeeee secsee eveees 10 0 
10. Clay shale 02.0... ....0. cesses cocseeese coscesees conscceee snnnnn sonen an cevees eaves nennen 18 0 
11. Buft limestone ......... ......000 soennnenn svtecsces cos ces cee coesee coveoeses soesceees nun 3 0 
12. Samd stone. ..........ccescecves ccecceses scscacces soseeseeets sovcen socess sosseere sessesece 20 O 
13. Shale ......... ...00. cescee cossconce setsceces concscees sececeeee sesscsces conceenee anne ana 1 0 
14. Coal, slaty at top ..........0.cceces cccnes sannnunn coceneees sence nen seeneeeer ann san cece 4 3 
15. Not exposed .............cecceccsees cooscsces cocces snnn nenne seeeeenes secnes seaees saneee ann 10 0 
16. Sandstone .........0cesecece ceceee ces cerecceves soecee senses sus ses acess soovecsee sesceseces 14 0 
17. Shale..cc.ccccccsscs csssseess cesses sssssenee nennen seu eeeseseess casas cesses ssesens sessseees 4 0 
18. Limestone..........cceecessesscsesee Iensnnssunonsnnensenstnen cosencees ensecees nennen sessesce 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 16.) 


The same scam of coal is to be found on all the branches of Cat’s Creek, 
and, continuing under the hills, reappears on Bear Creek, in Salem town- 
ship. 

Adams township has, therefore, a very large supply of coal, well adapted 
to all ordinary uses. It will be the basis of a large manufacturing indus- 
try when capital and enterprise are introduced. At present there is no 
adequate market for it, and coal cannot be profitably mined without Jarge 
markets. The water-power at Lowell is very considerable, but for many 
classes of manufacturing fuel in large quantities is indispensable. A 
railroad in the Muskingum valley would be of almost incalculable value 
to this part of the State, and would naturally attract capital to the coal 
field in Adams township. The soil of the township is excellent, abun- 
dant limestone of a highly soluble and fertilizing kind being found in 
allthe hills. The alluvial soil of the Muskingum valley is also extremely 
fertile, so that a large manufacturing population could be fed from home 
productions, and the farmers would have the advantage of a constant 
and remunerative home market. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Adams and east of Watertown. 
It is drained chiefly by the waters of Rainbow Creek. Much of the soil 
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is good, and some of the limestone strata found north in Adams extend 
into the hills of Union, but they show a tendency to thin out toward the 
south. The only coal observed is always thin. It is supposed to be the 
Hobson seam, the place of which is about one hundred feet above the 
Coal Run or Cumberland seam. At one place, not far above the mouth 
of Rainbow Creek, this seam is found, and is reported to be only eight 
inches thick. This township, since the formation of Muskingum town- 
ship, has lost the larger part of the Muskingum River, formerly within 
its limits, with the rich adjacent bottom lands. 


MUSKINGUM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Marietta, and includes the Muskingum 
River as far north as the mouth of Bear Creek. It, consequently, con- 
tains a large area of the immediate valley of that river. Its eastern 
boundary generally takes the summit of the ridge dividing the waters of 
the Muskingum and Duck Creek. The soil on the top of this ridge is 
not remarkable for its natural fertility, being composed largely of disin- 
tegrated sandstone and shales. In the northern part of the township 
some of the limestone found in the hills of Adams township serve a val- 
uable purpose in fertilizing the soil. These are seen in the hills near 
the mouth of Bear Creek. The following section was taken on the road 
leading from the Lutheran Church, on the ridge, down to Bear Creek, 
near the north line of the township: 


Ft. In. 
1. A black stain of black slate or coal. 
2. Shales, chieflv......... cu. ssoonnenr sonennonn a. > ceeeee cesses sn cecees secees cone „59 0 
3. White limestone, probably in two or three layers ... esse erosen seo 3105. 0 
4. Sandstone and shales, not seen in detail ......... enueur sonnononn cecvee nennen 710 
5. White limestone, possibly not in place ......... sonenanen costes conves soso one 1 0 
6. Not all well seen, but chiefly sandstone and sandy shales............. 100 0 
7. Buff limestome......... .cccscee seccscece nanane sesescecs sovces cecees nenne ces coseecens 1 3 


8. Blue limestone, in bed of Bear Creek. 


The section can be only proximately correct, as the dip was not known, 
and no allowance could be made for it. The place of the Bear Creek or 
Cumberland coal is about seventy-five feet above the buff limestone, but 
no trace of it was found. The dip of the strata on Bear Creek is sharply 
to the south. On the land of John Spears, a half a mile above the 
mouth of Bear Creek, a section was taken as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal, Hobson seam. 
2. Not well exposed, but contains several layers of limestone............ 48 0 
3. Limestone ......... cececcces socnceces enunanuen cocoecess covaveese cesses snnnan soewes conces - 2 0 
4. Not exposed ce. "aanssn sennansen suanse conceesce nen ceneacoes annusn encceeees ceces eee „45 0 
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Blossom of coal, Cumberland or Bear Creek seam. 
Not exposed ... 2.0... 200000 scascsascsce cesses sanses sansne annnan nansan nennen saure sevececs 


Not exposed .....uerssannennnneon sonannunn senses sunsnn snenne ssces sense nannen sssnasennne 
Heavy Sandstone ......... 0.0 s0e00n cncces cos cescacces coe annnnnann senses nen son seevee sees 


Coal below bed of stream, once dug a little. 
Bear Creek. (See Map XI., No. 17.) 


oo ea nm 


On the hill, back of the house of B. F. Dyar, section 7, in this town- 
ship, we find the Hobson coal exposed. It has in two and one-half miles 
from the place of the last section dipped about sixty feet. Mr. Dyar’s 


section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Nodules of iron ore, hematite. 
2. Shales and sandstones .............c0cc. cescoees secceees cvcsce nennen sonsnsenn seeaes 34 0 
3. Sandstones, chiefly sasesses esses susanne susses sonne suseus savseesss nennen easees cusses 20 0 
4. Not exposed .........0ccc0. cosseees seueeee socaee nenne segces cet ses cus cee ceeees seeees cones 12 0 
5. Coal, Hobson Seam ...... ...eessensesnson onnnnunun cos cacees coc ann cou cee seneesers eoeserss 0 8 
6. Clay parting “ — ccccsscsececccsecsee soe sossvees oeeeeee concen season ssnmenn oe cases 0 2 
7. Coal “ sasentecces coe ces cee cesses ens ceesesascsesseecesccecsessssccecessese L 6 
8. Underclay ............ 000000000 sccsce ces cesses cee nenne ces snn css cosccscsscssssccsscssces 2 O 
9. Crumbllng limestone ......... 2.0.20 200002 00r00nneen cee cecessss cesses evtesessessceesse 2 Ö 
10. Not exposed 2.0.0... ccc cee 00n sen enoson ann enu nn esse nun san ons san snn san esse ons snnasn nennen 40 0 
11. Limestone ......cu css ccc ons enensnsen sen cen cee nennen nn sn nenn «80 
12. Interval, not seen to Muskingum River............... 006 nenne . 6 0, 


(See Map XI., No. 24.) 


A section was taken on the north side of March Run hill to obtain the 
Amterval between a thin seam of coal once mined by Frank Norman, and 


the heavy limestone deposit near the foot of the hill. This was 


found to 


we ninety-seven feet. The limestone, with the shales between the lay- 
&rs, is nine feet thick. Underneath are four feet of shale. A composition 
Section showing all the strata on both sides of the hill is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Red shales on top of slate. 
2. Crumbling limestone and shale......... ss... csccessocees soccssees sosssense se 2 0 
3. Mostly shale ......... ...cccce cesses sonunnnnn ccccee coe cee onen annnnn onsen succes seesenes 51 0 
4. Samdstone..........cccccoececcesceccsscceccsceecssseecsecoscssceesesscssssscseceseecssees Oo OQ 
B. Red shale ......... cccccece seccccccs nannnı concccacs tevcenecs sevseecceves seceesces ave anne 36 0 
6. Coal once dug, now covered. 
7. Hard limestone near the top, rest UNSEEN ..........0. sce cee sen sce cesessceers 20 0 
8. Sandstone...... ......ccccen cesses cesceccecncee ann one sen anne . 15 0 
9. Bluish clay, with a layer of nodules of oTe...............0.scccseeesseesseee 10 0 
10. Limestone ...... ......000 sonen coe cee cee cence 10 
11. Cay shale - 5 0 
12. SAMAstOMeC.......000sereceece nennen cosece one snennanen cossneces scones ceceas sesseeces senses 4 0 
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13. Not exposed ...... ..ccscoes csecsccss cosces sonces sunnen sunsan annnon snnnonnen aunncn sense 28 0 
14. Sandstone...... ..ccccccs sonne sonnne snnnennun snunen snnsnnnen sunnen wanna ensonnnen annnne „10 0 
15. Not zeen ...... 202000 onnnnnune sonnunnee sennanneı aannannnene sunonn cones serees see Of one nee „4 0 
16. Limestone, with shales ............cesccsccc ccc csccse non ern nen snn une nneonnenn een een DO) 
17. Shale............0000. 7 0 


18. Coal once exposed, Ilobson seam. 

The place where this lower coal was seen is by estimate forty feet 
above the level of the Muskingum River. It is probably ten or fifteen 
feet higher than the same seam in the Narrows below Harmar. Neither 
of the seams of coal in the above section was exposed for measurement. 

On the land of Jacob Sutter, on Second Creek, a seam of coal is found 
with the following associated strata: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone ...........20. ccc cse cee cee nenne sunnun ces sececeee seccceess cevce sseceeees anenan 12 
2. Red shrale......... cc cccece cos cee een coc cee sovses senses cee secees sen ana nano nenn esenenene OF O 
3. Not Been.......0. zenssesnanenenennenn con cosces ces cevces cossscces cesses scscscsssecsessccsee LO O 
4. Hard blue limestone... ... 20.5.0... ccc ccc cee con cee coe ces cos cessesssccsccccseecccesesee O10 
5. Shale 20.0.2... 2. cc 0c ce cee sence sevccccee svettoncecece cos ann ces coe cus cee sos secepeccopencosseseses 16 
6. Black slate ......000 cccces oennonnen onnnen ensure Innen senssnnne nennan sceees snnnnn aennennan se 0 9 
7. COAL] oo... cece cecece nennen sve cee nce sn nne sonen ces seecesacccescsecceceeteccsssscsssscscee LG 
8. Clay 2.2... oe cee cee cee cee cee ecees cee cee nee cee ccsesese see ann son cnsenenceecces coe nsn cones ese onenees 0 4 
9. Coal .......2.2. 0c ceccosee coe coccccscvseces coe ses une concetece sos svcces coves senecsnee scence coe 0 6 
10. NOt seen .......0 cesses coscccces cosceceee coscencts sanamenen seceee sunnen ons eee cee nee ces cece 2 0 
L1. Samadstone............ccccc ccc csecsccer cee contac nun nun ern nn eseccecesseccssecsssscsseccsescs 2 QO 
12. Shale 0.20.0... ccc ccee coe ccnnce cus nnnnen coe see nn nen nenunnennnn ces onen gee sonen ernennen 10 0 


Bed of Second Creek. 

I suppose this to be the Hobson seam. In the bed of Second Creek 
abundant nodules of rich iron ore are found. These have been gathered 
and used for the puddling furnaces in the Marietta rolling-mill. Many 
years since I traced these nodules to their origin in a atratum of blue 
clay, from which they had been washed. While examining the region 
in the prosecution of the State Survey, the clay seam was found to be 
buried, and its exact place was not identified and no measurement 
taken, but I have no doubt that it is the same blue clay which carries 
nodular ore seen on March Run hill, about seventy feet above the level 
of the Hobson coal. Under a bridge over Second Creek, on the plank- 
road, near the east line of the township, is a thin seam of limestone con- 
taining scales of fishes and some small univalve shells. 


. SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams. Its drainage is entirely by the 
waters of Duck Creek and its tributaries, excepting the western margin, 
which is drained by Bear Creek. Duck Creek, in this township, is re- 
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markable for its crookedness. This township is hilly, but the hills are 
capable of cultivation, and the soil is generally excellent, rendered so by 
the limestone found more or less abundantly in the hills. 

In determining the geological facts of this township we shall best 
begin on the western margin, having already described Adams township. 
The Cat’s Creek seam of coal—the Cumberland seam—is the same as the 
Bear Creek seam. The seam varies in thickness on Bear Creek. On the 
west side of one-hundred acre lot No. 53, the coal was formerly mined, 
and measured five feet, with a slate parting of one inch two feet above 
the bottom. 

Here the coal was of excellent quality for household and all ordinary 
uses. Coal of similar good quality was found higher up the creek, on 
the land of Mr. Jackson, and considerable quantities were obtained by 
“<< stripping” in the bed of the stream, and carried in wagons to Marietta. 
"To the south and south-west the seam becomes thinner, and the coal is 
mmore slaty. At the Bowen mine the seam measures three feet six inches. 
"To reach this mine a tram-road was built up the creek from the Mus- 
Akingum River. It is to be regretted that this road does not extend 
higher up the creek, so as to reach a thicker and better development of 
coal. 

A sample of Bear Creek coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: 





Specific Qravity .......0. cssscoes ssssccsce cocces sscces nnnnnn onnannnne sssseses sunnnn sovsesces 1.325 
Water ......000ccccee ccececcce connes cosses sonanunnn sansan cescesees cesses concen senses seeees sosees 2.00 
ASD. 00. cccce ces ceccscees coscen senses san ecesee senses ceeees coe nassen snannn snnnsnss nen cee nen cee eee 5.24 
Volatile combustible matter............ cccccecocces secre covevecce sos ons ann onanen ove os 33.76 
Fixed carbon...... ...0.. cossccsce cesses ceccscnce snonnnnne snnnne conces san sneces nen ann see ces 59.00 

Total wee 100.00 
Sulphur... ..ssceccsccecssces soonnn sun ccceee coe ccsses ann nn nun cecses onnnen cee cee annenn ces nen 3.33 
Sulphur remaining in coke...... serooeoon sescee sonnnn coe sun nun cee cosces ons ann ces cee cee . 1.86 
Per cent. of sulphur in COK@.......0...cscees coe on nnnnen cos san cee ons snnnen sanune ten one 2.82 
Iron in ash ......... sassoonen sennennon coscas son nun sen snnnen senanunn concen concen aussen sen ann cee 0.39 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet ............ zcossase: snnnonesnansenn ceases = 3.97 


The sulphur is more than is desirable, and more than the appear- 
ance of the coal would indicate. This is explained by the fact that only 
a small part of it is combined with iron in the form of bi-sulphide. 
The amount of fixed carbon is large, and the amount of permanent gas 
is also large. The coal kindles readily, and burns freely, with a brilliant 
flame, and has high heating power. The best of the Bear Creek coal is. 
of excellent quality for household use. With proper facilities for purifi- 
cation, the coal would answer for gas-making. It was once tested in the 

31 
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laboratory of the Manhattan gas works, New York, with favorable re- 
sults as to the quantity of gas, and as to its high illuminating power. 

A combined section of the strata seen on the upper part of Bear Creek 
is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom Of Coa] ..........00 secceceeeccecce nonnnnnen cos cecces nun nnnannenn nennen nen oma ann 2 0 
2. Not exposed... sossocensnnnen coe cee cceces sonnannen sun ann ace sovces ces sesencccces cesses sve 2 0 
3. Limestone ...........csc0 sscsee concee nunnen costes cecces coeeee nannnennn evcees seccse ces eee 2 0 
4. Not Cxposed.........20.scccsecocceececsee ces une coseeses seceee cee soetes cosces cos ann ces cee 15 0 
5. Limestone ......... 220002 000 csscecses cs snnnnnnen soe cee essen concecens san nee ceecen nennen 40 
6. Not exposed... .......2.cccscecscsee cesses snnanunen sun nen sonnsnnun ann cee ceecee eeeses eee - 0 0 
7. Sandstone...... cserececececese coe soecee san nnn cecncsccs coe ccccce cevces nenne ernennen - 4 0 > 
8. Shale. - 6 0 
9. Coal .......1. sovscscns snannn cee ccecosces cos cee san cesses sunnannne sos ene seesesees soccer ene see 3 0 
10. Slate parting , . - Ol 
11. Coal ...... cccscscce cecece snonnnenn annnun sen nun cee coe coseseses one see seeees cee seeeeeece cee eee 2 0 
12. Not Exposed .........sscsecssecscssece cos sseceeces coseccees see cee anne J eoecee cae cceoeee 27 0 
13. Sandstone ......... sccccsces cvccceccevee sececscecccsen cos sosees cesses speces ann eveces cee cee 8 0 
14. Shale.......... 20. cescscecs con sse cee cee coe cescecece seeses cesces cue coepecces tos cee ces eee cove 6 0 
15. Laminated sandstone ..........0. sscccecoscseces coccscese ces senannnun cos cee nennen eve 10 0 
16. Shale... ......cccve see cecscscse costes cecces secces suunnnnnn ene cee sannnn snnsne ces ese cee eee - 2 0 
17. Limestone layers, white and buff...... .......0.cscsee cee csceee coe cee sonnnnne - 6 0 


(See Map XI., No. 22.) 


About forty feet above the upper coal, of which only a faint trace was 
seen, is a stratum of blue limestone. 

The strata on Bear Creek dip regularly to the south. On the lower 
part of the stream, before it leaves Salem township, we find in its bed a 
well-known stratum of earthy, buff limestone, with which are associated 
other limestone layers, forming a group which has quite an extensive 
range in the eastern part of Washington county. Under this group lies 
the lower Salem coal, found in many places on Duck Creek. On Whip- 
ple’s Run it is changed to cannel coal. Some of the limestones and the 
associated shales are fossiliferous, containing, on Bear Creek, teeth of 
fishes and comminuted shells. A layer of slate below the coal is also fos- 
siliferous. This limestone group on Bear Creek, in the south-west corner 
of Salem township, passes under the dividing ridge and is seen in the 
bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, about half a mile above the 
Cedar Narrows bridge, in Fearing township. From this point it is 
readily traced in the banks of the creek and adjacent side hills up to 
Salem, and up the East Fork to the Noble county line. The coal under 
it is seldom more than three feet thick, and it is generally less. This 
seam is the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam and of the Pittsburgh seam. 
It has been traced from Pomeroy through Athens and Morgan counties 
into Washington county. On the West Fork of Duck Creek the lime- 
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stone group with the coal gradually thins out to the north and disap- 
pears—at least it was not seen in the vicinity of Caldwell, in Noble 
county. 

On Pawpaw Creek, a branch of the East Fork of Duck Creek, the lime- 
stone group is seen for several miles. It ‘is also seen on Coal Run, a 
branch of Pawpaw, coming in from the north. The coal accompanying 
this group has been mined in small quantities at several points, two or 
three banks having been opened near the village of Salem. 

A section taken in the hill back of Salem village is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone and shale............... Kansnn sen nunsne ons cue sevececes cas onsnennne aan nun oes 5 0 
2. Blue Limestone.........ccc ccc csc cocscesceccceccecce cosece covcce coc cecces cocece cee veces 0 
3. Buff limestone’ ......... ..ccccece cscece coccce nen cceces cosescccs seeves ceccee nen ann cuseccce 2 0 
4. Limestone and shale ...........ccccccssscce cesses cenccscns coe ssesceees cance cecses ses 2 0 
B. Clay 1.00. csssccee ennnne sonnnnunn cossesees soeees sannan sssnanunn esenes sen snnnan cee see cee cones 3 0 
6. Coal ..........200 cccccecce sec ccccce ccccee coeteses tes sorececes covees coeeee coe cee san cececese see 2 6 


(See Map XI., No. 21.) 


On Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run, on the Moses Blake farm, near 
the south line of Salem township, the coal is for the most part cannel, 
and has been mined to some extent and taken to Marietta. It burns 
freely in the grate, but the percentage of ash is too great to make it a 
desirable fuel. To the north this coal reverts to the usual type of bit- 
uminous coal. Such changes are not uncommon, and show that cannel 
coal is only a local modification of a seam of bituminous coal. A sample 
of the bituminous coal of the “limestone seam,” taken from the Coal 
Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: | 


Specific gravity (dried at 212°)......... css. ses ccosecscs s000es cee cce cece cueeee snonee 1.224 
Ash (light gray) .......0. scccccccs cosece coe cesses cue sne cesses cecsease cocees snanen soenevees cee 6.20 
Volatile matter... .......00 sce scccescesces conser san sununanne nun soccer eoeeesees san ceseccces oes 38.20 
Fixed carbon...... ...... ces cee son nuonnn see seeces onnans snnnen nennnnnnn cos enanen sosees seeces ens 55.60 

Total ...... cccccccce cecece cos cccece concen une nun coe see cee nun cas ces nun cee sovcecce cecece covees 100.00 
Sulphur......... c.ssceceseee seccae secces ccs cocsee see coeese ces coneee nenne snnsnsnn sun sun cee cee ees „ 2.18 


Coke very compact, with metallic luster. 


The buff limestone, which forms one of the layers of the limestone 
group, was also analyzed, with a result as follows: 


Silicious matter ...... ccccesscs soccscces sonnnunnn sennen nonnnunne nununn onsnnanın sennannen veces 19.10 
Alumina and sesquioxide Of irON ...... cencer sessseces seones cosces nonnonenn onsenseun en 8.65 
Carbonate Of lime .....0..0 sc cscves onsnne sennnnnnn annunn annunn nun nannen onnennene annnsaner ose 47.70 
Carbonate of Magnesia ...........00s cesses secscecscese conces snnnnnenn senses nennen cesses ves 19.40 
Combined water.....scessssccscccsee voccee covcee nnnnns cocece cocces nun ccs nennen cee see cee see ses 2.50 
Undetermined ......0.scccss css cccces son ccvcce non cee cee cveces ces ces ces cceese secees son sun nen cos 2.65 

Total... secceecssceeccces © 000 00 ann cee son san cee cocees annunn ann snnananen son cnceee san one 100.00 


’ 
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This is a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, with such proportions 
of silica and alumina as would indicate some value as a waterlime. It 
is worthy of practical investigation. The most important seam of coal 
in Salem township is the upper one, which is here locally called the 
“sandstone seam,” because of the heavy sandstone generally found above 
it. This sandrock is not entirely persistent, for in some places it does 
not appear, at least not in a heavy body. This seam of coal is one of 
wide extent, being found in a large number of counties in the Second 
_ Geological District. Its place is generally from eighty-five to one hun- 
dred feet above the Pomeroy seam. It has no better development than 
on the waters of Duck Creek. It has already been referred to as the 
Bear Creek seam of coal. There the coal, in all its physical structure, is 
somewhat different from that of the coal of the same seam on the East 
Fork of Duck Creek, and on the West Fork at Macksburg, Newburg, etc. 
This is due to the different conditions under which the coal was depos- 
ited. The same seam shows much the same characteristics on the farm 
of Samuel J. Hazen, near the head of Whipple’s Branch of Pigeon Run. . 
The coal here is four feet thick, with three inches of black slate under it 
and ten inches of similar slate over it. Above the latter slate is a mass 
of blue clay mottled with red. Here no heavy sandrock appears over 
the coal. In former years considerable coal from the Hazen bank was 
taken by wagons to Marietta. It has a pretty large percentage of ash, 
but in other respects is a good coal. To the north the seam may be 
traced, in varying thickness, to the north line of this township. Its 
finest development is probably on the East Fork and in the hills be- 
tween the two forks. I have seen few openings on the lower part of the 
West Fork, but where I have found the coal it is thinner; but it thick- 
ens again in Aurelius and to the north. The coal is well seen on the 
farm of Vincent Payne, on Coal Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, where 
the seam presents the following structure: 


Coal, upper bench ........oerenen sen snanse ene nnansnnsnennnen non onnnnensnnsunen nennen 2 ft, 6 in. 
Clay parting... ba dse cee cee cee coe cee cos nensnssnsse see nennen soe see cee eee .O* 1“ 
Coal, lower bench . ernsten onen Kenn senssn ces .3% T“ 


Making a total of coal. of six feet c one e inch. A sample of this coal was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, but I think it not a fair representative sam- 
ple, from the exceptionally large ash. The coal was dried at 212°, and 
no record is given of the loss of moisture: 


Specific gravity......scsecceee sescses cesses nassen ceceee seeees conese costes cesses soanes sense 1.352 
AB). ... ccc cccsce cescce occas unse an non seccoeccsces sesces casece sessessccece senses sacsse eoscevees 12.95 
Volatile matter ...... cscs csccescoccvs coves cccves sovece seccen succes sevcee sn nun ceseee nenne 37.50 
Fixed carbon ...... cceccscecces cesses sccces sccese ccccse mann en cesces cesses cesses anne sesseues 49.55 

Total ......0.cccccscccvescccese cocsee cnccce senses nenn nnnnn soccee ecesee tosses eecece ceeees 100.00 


Sulphur ....c.ccecccsceccccee cveses coccce sen vee nee ses cee ees ann non eee snenen sannnnnen sense oes cee 3.26 
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On the farm of Mr. Payne are two well-marked seams of limestone, one 
one hundred and forty-four feet above the coal, and the other fifty-six 
feet higher. Each of these limestone deposits exerts a fine fertilizing 
effect upon the hill-sides. The upper one appeared to have great enrich- 
ing power, so that the soil, almost to the summits of the hills, is very 
productive. Grasses, grains, and fruit grow luxuriantly. A geological 
section seen on this farm is given in Map XI., No. 20. 

Crossing the ridge to the farm of Moses True, Esq., we find the coal 
well developed. Here the coal has been mined, and small quantities 
have formerly been taken to Marietta. The quality of Mr. True’s coal, 

as tested in the parlor grate, is excellent. It is a caking coal, and for 
this reason needs more attention than coal of the dry, non-cementing 
lass. Many years ago I burned a load of it with great satisfaction. In 
that part of the bank from which that coal came were layers of inter- 
Laminated cannel of excellent quality, which added to the value of the 
«<:oal for grate use. This seam is believed to continue in fine thickness 
through all the high lands extending east into Liberty township. On 
«one of the branches of Pawpaw Creek, in the north-western corner of 
Liberty, the coal is reported seven feet thick. All the farms which take 
the high hills on both sides of the East Fork contain this coal. It has 
Ween opened on nearly all the farms—on H.C. Hovey’s, Ephraim Gould’s, 
=Jas. Alden’s, etc. In this region the aggregate quantity of coal is very 
great. On Crooked Run, a branch of Duck Creek, north of Mr. True’s, 
the seam is seen, and at the proper place below it is the coal of the lime- 
wtone group, measuring thirty-two inches. This lower coal is also well 
ween by the road side on the farm of Mr. Hovey. Every where this coal, 
so far as it could be seen, appears to be of good quality. Through all 
this region the heavy sandrock over the upper or main seam of coal 
makes a conspicuous landmark. It often forms bold ledges, and on some 
<f the small streams the water pours over it in falls of great beauty. 
Salem township perhaps exceeds any other in the county in its supply 
of coal. The day is not far distant when this coal will be needed. To all 
uses except the highest, which forbid much sulphur, the coal is well 
adapted. For household use, for the generation of steam, and for rolling 
mills, the coal will answer a good purpose, but not for the blast furnace 
nor for gas-making. . It is possible that at some points the coal will afford 
good merchantable coke. I think some of the coal from the East Fork-- 
such, for example, as was formerly mined by Mr. Moses True — would 
make a firm coke. How far the sulphur of the coal would pass off in 
coking, and, consequently, how much would remain in the coke, can 
only be determined by experiment. The coal is every where accessible, 
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and generally every advantage can be taken of the dip for drainage and 
easy delivery of the coal to the mouth of mines. The general dip is to 
the south, but this is locally modified; indeed, the strata all through the 
east half of Washington county are more or less undulating. At one 
point in the township the level line or line of no dip was found to be 
north 60° east. This would give the dip at this point south 30° east. 
Petroleum. —Several years since this township laid claim to the posses- 
sion of good oil territory. On Pawpaw Creck several alluring little wells 
were obtained, enough to quicken the pulse of the oil fever. That there 
is considerable oil in the region there is no doubt; and if the price would 
justify small wells, the Pawpaw region might be worked. Among the 
many minor undulations which have caused subterranean fissures, and 
thus made it possible for the oil, probably in the form of vapor, to rise 
and accumulate, one such undulation, as an anticlinal, probably crosses 
Pawpaw Creek in lots 55 and 145 and in that neighborhood. Most of 
these undulations are so slight as not to make their detection on the 
surface possible except by a very careful instrumental survey. Toward 
the north line of the township, on the East Fork, some quite deep wells 
were bored and a little oil obtained, but not in remunerating quantities. 
Salt.—It is almost certain that brine of good strength may be obtained 
“almost any where in this township by boring wells. On the West Fork, 
in Aurelius township, and in Noble county, brine has been obtained in 
the oil wells. In Noble county salt works have been established. Should 
the making of salt be found a profitable industry, I have no doubt that 
immense quantities could be made in Salem. Fuel at the minimum 
cost could be obtained for the evaporation of the brine. 


AURELIUS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Salem, on the West Fork of Duck 
Creek. It differs from Salem little in the general character of its soil, 
and the geological features are essentially the same. The lower Salem 
coal, ‘‘the limestone seam,” was no where seen in good development, and 
probably it thins out to the northward; but the upper and larger seam 
of coal is to be found. On the land of Hugh Jackson, near the south 
line of the township, this coal has been opened and mined. Where our 
measurement was taken the seam pıesented the following structure: 


Ft. In 

Coal.....ccc cesces cccccsce cocces nenn nenne seccen en. sesectoaees ceeces teetce cover nennen soeses covees 1 9 

Fire-elay .......0.ccsecsece cuveeeceeees secees succes cesees soeees oeseee saseee seca see eeeee nennen 3 4 

OBL ....cccce cecace acces coscce coveee eccses coccee seecse soccer sessee ceases ceeces eeesee coccce soscecs 3 4 
(See Map X1., No. 18.) 


This is an unusual thickness of the middle clay, and makes the mining 
of the coal difficult. Further north the lower bench of coal attains a 
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thickness of six feet, and the seam is found every where at its proper 
horizon in the hills bordering the creek. The tendency of the coal is 
to grow thinner westward and thicken to the north-east, but there are 
doubtless many local exceptions. The Ohio Coal Company has opened 
a valuable mine in the hills east of Macksburg, where the seam is six 
feet thick. The mine is probably in Enoch township, in Noble county. 
The coal is shipped to Marietta by railroad. The coal is of good quality 
for domestic use and for the generation of steam. It has also been used 
largely and with acceptance in the Marietta rolling-mill. It is a coal of 
good heating power. It is easily mined, and can be furnished in Mari- 
etta at very reasonable rates. The people of Marietta have found the 
great advantage of a regular railroad supply of coal from Duck Creek 
<oal field over the precarious supply of the Ohio River. Manufactures 
of all kinds in which cheap fuel is a principal factor can be established. 

Salt.—Besides the abundant coal, an unlimited supply of good brine 
for the manufacture of salt can be obtained in this part of the Duck 
Creek valley. On the flat below Macksburg a coarse sandrock contain- 
ing brine is reported to be struck in the oil wells at ninety feet below the 
surface, but a more copious supply is obtained in another sandrock three 
hundred and eight feet below the surface. Deeper borings should strike 
the Upper Waverly sandrock, from which abundant supplies of brine 
are obtained at Pomeroy and other parts of the State. 

The record of a deep well bored by Mr. Blauvelt, given hereafter, 
shows that the upper Waverly contains brine. Is is always diflicult to 
determine the strength of brine in any of these wells unless the fresh 
water, which enters almost all wells, be tubed off. If extensive mining 
of the coal should be carried on in Aurelius, the fine, or slack coal; which 
is not merchantable, could be profitably used in boiling salt. At many 
places in the State refuse coal is exclusively used in the salt works. 

Petroleum— Aurelius township has heretofore furnished large quantities 
of excellent petroleum. One of the earliest wells bored in 1860, on the 
land of James Dutton, Esq., yielded many thousand barrels of heavy 
lubricating oil. It was only fifty-six feet deep. The daily yield at first 
must have been, from the reports, from one hundred to two hundred bar- 
rels, This well caused no little excitement, and many other wells were 
bored, many of which yielded remunerative returns. The Buell well, 
named from the Hon. B. P. Buell, of Lowell, one of its owners, has pro- 
duced oil steadily for seven or eight years, and yet averages five barrels 
a day. The Mattison well is reported to have yielded an average of 
fifteen barrels a day for eight months. Other wells yielded considerable — 
quantities. But most of this oil was produced before the Marietta, Pitts- 
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burgh, and Cleveland Railroad was constructed, and the expense to 
wagon it over bad roads caused the business to languish. Now the rail- 
road is finished, the excessive product in Pennsylvania, and the ex- 
tremely low price, render, for the time being, operations of this kind 
uninviting. . 

But I have no doubt that there are large quantities of excellent oil 
in the subterranean fissures in Aurelius awaiting the drill and the 
pump, and it will be a source of wealth fo those who will conduct their 
business wisely and economically. A well has recently been bored by 
Mr. Rice, a little east of the Buell well, which yields one hundred and 
fifty barrels a day, and another larger well has still more recently been 
obtained in the same neighborhood. During the great oil excitement 
the speculation in oil lands was the principal thing, and the production 
of oil was of secondary consequence; and quite too often the superin- 
tendence was intrusted to persons of no knowledge or experience, who 
sometimes wasted in a most extravagant manner the funds of their com- 
panics. Duck Creek valley was a theater of the wildest speculation. 
But weils like the Buell well, although small, have been managed in a 
prudent way, and have yielded handsome returns upon the investment. 

A deep well was bored near Macksburg by Mr. J. C. Blauvelt, agent, 
who has kindly sent me the following record of the strata passed through : 


Feet. 
1. Soil to the bed rock ............ sessccese sorsveece sve teeee soranonan sonnnunen susensene 17 
2. Sandrock containing heavy oil (28° gravity) .......00. ssssseves nennen en 96 
3. Interval not reported ......... z20u00 sennnonon snnunnnne sonununnn sansnnann vos oonsnanne 89 
4. Soapstone (clay shale) ......... osososonennnnonsnonunenonnn onnaennnnnen cence sensunce 185 
5. -Coal, 2 feet thick ......... .ccscc senonennn sensonune covces sonsan coeces scene sonen senses 188 
6. Soapstone .eusssssn wessen sensuunen sununnnnn snnnannen nenenn ann nun ansnnneen coscee sannonsne 190 
7. Limestone and bastard rock ...... csssse sense nonunn onunnnuen coseoe one sonenn cee - 260 
8. Sandrock ...........ccsececcscsecocsee cesses sonannnsn sansan sunnnnnen snsnumn cscees sauce 340 
9. In this sandrock struck salt water at 420 feet, a gas vein at 436 
feet, and Oil At ...... ...ceccee nonnnenen onnann coccee cus ann nen sannnn cee cee senses cos nee 460 
10. Smut rock containing black carbonaceous matter ......... seen sen nenne 480 
11. Oil show......... Loosunsnnanunns sonsnunne aunnannan sa cesses sannan cocces snansn sansen nn cee 732 
12. Black sand............ ccs sscecccce coscee cos caresses snnnnnnne cosces sasnsonae coeeee nansen 786 
13. Oil SHOW... ccc ceccsccee coc nunnen soncscoes cosces soncas son see cas sncese ceases cos sansanene 796 
14. Gray rOck........c00 ec one cccvecece cesses snnnnn coe cee sce cneceececces cos nnennn coeeeeseeeee 828 
15. Black Band.......... secs see cee css cos coe cosces snunen soe senses sos snseee eve aenananan senees 840 
16. White sand ........000. ccsccsces coe nennen sos ene annnnnnnn con sannen cee cocces snsnsnnsn sanne 85! 
17. Gray SAN .0....00. ccc ceceee cos cee non cee onnann son cossceces cones ce cee nannensnn easeee vee 87 
18. Salt water........... ss. De tence eens nunnnn nunenu san snansn ann coe nen cee ceceee cee ceseue 8 
19. Fine white sand ..........00 sonnnnnse nannnn cocces cevece snanannn sannn ene ces eve evens g 


20. Coarse blue sand ...... 000 cecsceces snnsnnnnn con ana cee san annnan annnnnnnn ons san san onnane 1,1 
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Feet. 
Oil and GAS ......... ceccescee cocce snnnen cosves see nun nnnenn sesceeees sen sannan seem ses „ 1,020 
Coarse blue sand .............eeee0- as onanan coccecece cen cencue conses cos sonen cee see ces 1,034 
Fine white sand ...... 220000 000000000000 cos cee cee cee ann one coscecese cosces nonnenane ses 1,044 


Slate .......0ccccsse cre ccc ese cos cee see son une san sun cecccecsecceccescecsccssccccevecccsecsees L114 


SRRERRE 


Mr. Blauvelt gives the record ‘of another well bored by him within 
wo hundred yards of the deep well, as follows: 


Feet. 
J. Soil to the rock........... soo scssssces cossccees ssecscees sunnunnen snunonann nun sannnnne seeees 30 
2. Sandrock (first sandrock) .......0. ssescsses covcesees cosees un nansen erecesecs senses aes ene 58 
3. Blue sand rock......... ....s0c0 cossssses cocscsece cossecece secees seccecece eesece cescesece ees 250 
4. Sand rock........000 ccs ses csscecee cvs sonnnunen sannannen senses concen cossesces seeecees sonsesees 269 
B. Soapstone .. .......00 sec ssecsceee oss sannannen sescesece senescence sensesces assnunen soe teseececs 280 
6. White sandrock (second sandrock) .........0. sesoseess cer ences ces senses secsee ees 310 


In the deep well the sandstone, four hundred and forty-one feet thick, 

‚ruck at a depth of six hundred and thirty-eight feet, is, I have no 
oubt, the Waverly. The thirty-five feet of slate at the bottom of the 
rell may be the top of the Ohio black slate (Huron shale), or, possibly, 
‚is a slate interstratified with the Waverly near the bottom. A slate 
ixteen feet thick is found in the lower Waverly on the Ohio River, in 
cioto and Adams counties. 

Iron Ore.—Iron ore of excellent quality is often found in this and adja- 
ent townships. It is always in nodular form, and is derived from the 
isintegrated clay shales in the hill sides, from which it is washed out. 
ometimes very large nodules are found. It is often difficult to trace the 
re to its original bed, but where I have succeeded in doing this the 
odules are too few to warrant drifting into the shales for them. Doubt- 
388 other and better localities will be found where drifting may be 
rofitably done. The following is an analysis, by Prof. Wormley, of a 
ample of the ore from the farm of James Dutton, in this township: 





Specific gravity .......ccccccccccccsessccccevcse see seee soessevceeccsscsevscesscseeececeseees 4.554 
Water combined ........sesccccsesercccseccccsccccssscecccececceceecsssssccsceseececscseues 1.20 
Sesquioxide Of irom .rerenusenesenennnonnennnnnnnnonsnnarnnssnnsnnsnennnnnunsnsssenennnnen 78.90 
Alumina........s00e00 ssnssnnnsnnsnsnnnnsnanonnensnnnnnnssennnannessnnnarnne IPPFFEPRREFFEREEE 7.70 
Silica and insoluble matter. ........cscccoocecccecccesccsscccccsccccccccscsves cececeres 10.60 
Sulphuric acid ....esorssereroonssssnnnnsnnnnnnnnunnnnnnenesnnsnnsnsnnsansssnnsnnnsenennsn en 0.25 
Phosphoru8 ......sessscesonennnsassaonsensennnnnennnsnnnennennsnensnusnnsnnsnsnnnsnnnsnnnnee 0.00 
Total .........secesccerevccescecccccsccssccsececcssccsscsscssccesoscesccsseseseeenens ~ 98.65 


Metallic irom. ........ceccccccccccccccce 000000 cccccsccccccccscccenscacces ceccescceccccccess cos 65.48 
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This is a rich ore, and would make an iron adapted to Bessemer steel. 
If it can be found in adequate quantity it will be of inestimable value. 


FEARING TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on Duck Creek, by the waters of which it 
is drained. The largest of the affluents of Duck Creek in the township 
is Whipple’s Run, which rises in the north-western part of Lawrence 
township. The land is hilly, but in the valleys and on the hill-sides 
the soil is good. Asa rule, the soil is less fertile on the ridges. There 
is less limestone in the hills than in Salem township, on the north. The 
so-called limestone coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is found 
in the northern part of the township, near the mouth of Whipple’s Run, 
and in that vicinity. Here it has been mined to some extent for neigh- 
borhood use, and formerly it was taken by the plank-road to Marietta. 
On Whipple’s Run the coal is part cannel, while three-quarters of a mile 
below, where it was taken in low water in the bed of Duck Creek, near 
Mr. Flanders’s, it is reported to have been entirely bituminous. This 
seam of coal in this vicinity well illustrates the changes which some- 
times take place in the character of the coal in short distances. In the 
bed of the creek it is the usual bituminous variety, while as we go north 
a part of the seam is changed into cannel—perhaps in some places it is 
all changed, but when we reach the neighborhood of Salem village it 
is found to be bituminous again. If we adopt the better theory of the 
origin of cannel coal, there was here a portion of the old coal marsh, in 
which a part of the vegetation was so changed, probably by maceration 
in water, as to lose its structure and become a mere mass of vegetable 
mud or muck. This muck, when buried and compressed and bitumin- 
ized, forms the cannel coal. Unfortunately with this vegetable mud 
there was commingled other mud in the form of clayey sediments, and 
thus the cannel coal now contains a larger quantity of ash than could 








come from coal formed of pure vegetable muck. - 
ANALYSIS OF CANNEL COAL oF WHIPPLE’s Ruy. 

Specific Qravity ......... scceccscs ssccscsee sonannnns ssseecees covaceces cosees soseeeees sessseees 1.500 
Water 2.2... ccc cccvee con nsnces sovces sscces covsccees soucesces soscncsee coveeces cesses sovceeces 1.00 
Ash 0. ..cc ccccce ccccce ce ccce coccccces cccces coos Hamann sesece conces ceesceces coseeceee covsenses ner 26.00 
Volatile combustible matter ........ 0.20. 0000 sun0n0u00 cocccccce ceccee coseccccs cocsesece 31.00 
Fixed carbon ...... .20000 coccccces coves sesccccce cocces sesccecee cocsee cescascce oossecees nennen 42.00 

Total. ......c0. coscesseccce cccces conccccce secces secccccce eveces socecs namen secces coeces 100.00 


Gas per pound in cubic feet, 2.73. 
Ash, gray. Coke, pulverulent. 


Several years ago, when coal-oil was distilled from cannel coal, and 
before wells were bored for petroleum, a small experimental oil distillery 
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was established on Whipple’s Run, and some oil was made from this 
cannel coal. The coal was not very rich in oil, and the location was 
remote from market. Soon after, however, petroleum was obtained in 
great quantities from wells, and all the “coal-oil” distilleries, however 
well situated, were obliged to succumb. 

The “limestone coal” dips pretty rapidly to the south, passing below 
the bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, and is not seen again in the 
township. At the Cedar Narrows bridge the limestone group, with its 
coal seam, was passed through in boring for oil, at a reported distance 
of thirty feet below the surface. The group reappears in Lawrence town- 
ship, brought up in the Cow Run uplift, and in Newport in the Newell’s 
Run uplift. We should expect that the upper coal, the “sandstone seam” 
of Salem, would be found over a large area in this township. Its place 
1s about eighty-five to ninety feet above the lower. Traces of it are seen, 
but it is generally very thin. It is found just north of the township 
line in Salem, where Mr. S. J. Hazen has mined it in the hill at the 
head of Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run. It should be found on the 
main run, it being very easy to ascertain its proper horizon from the 
limestone group and the lower coal. A stain of the coal of the seam 
was once observed in a bank of the railroad a mile or two below Cedar 
Narrows bridge. The exact point was not noted, but it was where the 
southern dip would naturally bring it. No coal was seen on the west 
side of Duck Creek except a trace of the “sandstone seam.” On the west 
side of the ridge, between Duck Creek and the Muskingum, on the land 
of B. F. Dyar, in Muskingum township, the coal of the Hobson seam was 
found one hundred and fifteen feet above the bed of the Muskingum. The 
place of the seam is about one hundred feet above the “sandstone seam.” 
But this seam was not noticed on New Year’s Run, on the eastern side of 
the ridge. At Stanleyville we find in the bank of the creek, below the 
mill, a considerable body of limestone ten or twelve feet thick, and a few 
feet over it a very thin seam of coal. Under the limestone is a consider- 
able body of red clay shale fifteen or twenty feet thick, with a layer of 
Aimestone eight inches thick near the middle. This red shale rests upon 
a heavy sandrock, which forms the bed of the run. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact stratigraphical position of the Stanleyville limestone, 
because there is no certain geological horizon or datum line with which 
to connect it. On the Muskingum River, at Mr. Dyar’s, in a north-west 
direction from Stanleyville, there is a body of somewhat similar limestone 
eight feet thick, sixty-five feet above the Muskingum River. If our de- 
terminations there are accurate, the place of this limestone is about fifty 
feet above the horizon of the “sandstone” seam of coal. The same lime- 
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stone is seen on the north side of March Run Hill, toward the foot of the 
hill. If this limestone continues eastward to Duck Creek with the usual 
dip, it would appear on Duck Creek at Stanleyville. The same Stanley- 
ville limestone is seen on some of the eastern tributaries of Duck Creek. 
On Killwell Run, on the farm of Lewis Dowling, the limestone is well 


seen. Here the following section was taken: 
Ft. In. 


1. Chotolate-colored shale, with coal plants. 
2. Samdstone..........scessccscce css cecsce cones svceesccsses seeces sosseeese sesces casees ananen 3 6 
3. Slate, blue and brown ......... cece cscsee consecces secces eosceeeee ennansane socsesces 6 0 
4. Sandy, calcareous nodules .. .....,..scceccccce conces ceccee senses senses senses senses 0 6 
5. Shale ...... 2.200 ansnununn nennen sonsnnnnn sannnnnen ananen ceases sosees seeees seeses senses sosees 0 5 
(O70): | nonssnnen annnen snnannnan snanan ananse sunn sauer sunnannne snonannen san 06 
7. ©) C:\ A sennnonnn snsnnunune nnanun nen son nnsenn nnnnnn snannnnnneun aan sensnnsen snsson ansren 05 
8. O10): senonn een snnnsn sansun snnnan sansansen nuunnne sansnusen suunne sansnsnee 0 10 
9. Fire-clay ......... cceseccos csscecees sannen cocsceees cesses coesccees cesses nun conces ces anne 3 6 
10. Sandy shale............ossoss ccccecces sevens onansn sonsnunen sunasnann onnnen cessecees anne 06 
ll. Samdstone. ..... cscs scecce ccsvescvcenscscces nunsnnnen cosees snnnnn snnnan snnnan senannnen one 0 6 
12. Blue clay .........cccece cececcece cence sovcecee eecceececece sensnnnnn eoveus coeee BPPFFFRRER 1 3 
13. Limestone, not measured, probably ........ cesses nennen coe sce sun coesee cee 10to12 0 


Bed of stream. 

Passing over the ridge to the south-east into Lawrence township, we 
find on Little Eight-Mile Run, about a third of a mile from its mouth, a 
similar body of limestone. The “sandstone seam” is found at Guyton’s 
Mill, at the mouth of Little Eight-Mile Run, on Little Muskingum, un- 
der the heavy sandrock. No measurement was made of the interval, but 
I should think the limestone to be about fifty or sixty feet above the 
“sandstone coal.” These observations would tend to verify the other. 


MARIETTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, and embraces within its 
limits the mouths of the Muskingum and Little Muskingum rivers and 
Duck Creek. The shape of the township is such as to give a very large 
frontage on the Ohio, and, consequently, a large area of the rich soil of 
the immediate valley. The valleys of Duck Creek and Little Mus- 
kingum are much narrower. The township is generally hilly, as are 
almost all townships bordering on the Ohio River. The city of Marietta 
is built in part upon a Drift terrace, and in part upon the alluvial 
ground bordering the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. The terrace is a high 
and beautiful one, affording a dry soil, and is admirably fitted to be the 
site of a town. Terraces of about the same level are seen upon the 
opposite side of the Muskingum, a mile and a half above Harmar, and 
on the West Virginia side of the Ohio. A very extensive terrace is 
found in the upper part of Marietta township, above the mouth of the 
Little Muskingum River. All these terraces tell a tale of very high 
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water in these tivers, and of the formation of large sand banks and 
sandy flats. The terrace in the city of Marietta contains an interstrati- 
fied layer of blue clay, which appears on Putnam street. It is said to 
form the retentive bottom of the well of Col. John Mills, and reveals 
itself by springs at several points. This terrace, at the confluence of the 
Muskingum and the Ohio rivers, presented attractions to the ancient 
Mound-builders, and the extent and character of the earth-works they 
have left show that they once had here a populous fortified town. The 
views from Harmar Hill, College Hill, and other high points around 
Marietta, are almost unequaled for their beauty. 

There is very little of interest or of economic importance in the 
geology of this township. A thin seam of coal is found in the hills, but 
it has never been found thick enough for profitable mining. It is seen 
on College Hill, and was: passed through in the well of the Hon. W. F. 
Curtis. It is seen on the roadside a little east of town. Probably 
the same seam of coal is in the hills between Duck Creek and the 
Muskingum River. The latter has been opened on the county infirm- 
ary farm, and at several points near the Muskingum River. If it is 
the equivalent of the seam under the heavy sandrock below Harmar— 
the Hobson seam—the place of which is about one hundred feet above 
the Cumberland, or upper Salem coal, it rises gradually to the east, 
affected, perhaps, by the Cow Run uplift. On the hill, perhaps a mile 
or a mile and a half east of the Farmers’ bridge over Duck Creek, it is, 
by barometer, one hundred and forty-six feet above the bridge. It is 
very difficult to determine the exact stratigraphical position of this coal, 
since it is almost impossible to connect it with any known stratum er 
any ascertained datum ‘line from which measurements can be made. 
Sandstones, shales, and even the non-fossilifcrous limestones, are so vari- 
able that little dependence can be placed upon them for accurate deter- 
mination. There are in the township large deposits of sandstone, but it 
must be selected with some discrimination, if it is to be used for build 
ing purposes. On College Hill an old quarry was extensively worked 
in the earlier history of the town. Of late years the favorite building 
stone has been obtained in quarries in Harmar and in Warren. In the 
hills we find much of the dark, chocolate-colored clay shales, which often 
contain considerable lime. Some of these shales contain impressions of 
ferns. At the foot of College Hill such impressions are very abundant, 


LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Liberty and east of Fearing townships. 
The Little Muskingum River runs diagonally through the township 
from the north-east to the south-west. The principal tributaries on the 
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north are Fifteen-Mile Creek and Morse Run, while those on the south, 
or south-east, are Archer’s Fork, Bear Run, and Cow Run. 

We have seen that in Liberty township, as well as Salem, the strata 
have a decided southern dip; but we find in this township a marked 
change, produced by the forces which elevated the Cow Run uplift. 
This uplift, which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, passes 
northward, gradually diminishing or flattening, but showing on Morse 
Run and its branches the well-marked characteristics of an anticlinal. 
The strata, followed from the north, are seen gradually to rise on the 
back of this anticlinal swell, at the same time dipping on either side of 
it to the east and west. | 

On Fifteen-Mile Creek, at Burning Spring, the anticlinal feature is 
scarcely perceptible, but there is doubtless such an undulation as has 
caused subterranean fissures, from one of which the gas of the Burning 
Spring emanated. Such fissures also generally contain oil, and some 
good wells have been obtained in this region ; but so slight are the sur- 
face indications of the subterranean disturbance, that it is impossible to 
determine beforehand just where the greatest fissurings of the rocks, 
and, consequently, the more probable locations for oil wells, may be. 

F. W. Minshall, Esq., of Marietta, who to an unusually full and dis 
criminating knowledge of the geological relations of the petroleum of 
Washington county adds large experience in the practical production of 
oil, informs me that he has not been able to find any well-marked anti- 
clinal in the region of Burning Spring, on Fifteen-Mile Creek. 

A very carefully conducted series of levelings with instruments more 
accurate than Locke’s level or the Aneroid barometer, might possibly 
show where the undulations are the sharpest, and where the oil would be 
most probably found, if at all. It is, however, doubtful whether any 
very valuable results would be secured. In a region of so very slightly 
disturbed condition, there is no authentication of oil territory so good as 
the wells themselves. Further south, on Cow Run, the anticlinal, or 
“break,” as it is popularly termed, is very manifest, and intelligent oil 
men have long been guided by it. 

On Little Morse Run we find the traces of the Cow Run uplift, for 
there is an apparent westward dip. This is seen on the land of D. Baker, 
section 27. Here the upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found. 
A geological section here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy sandrock (not measured). 
» 2. Blue CLAY .......0. cccceecee coccceees coccevens sescecsee soreccees sun nn coeseeees ane censeeses 1 6 
3, Coal cc ces nen coc ces vee cee coscccccs vas nen cee coe cceccevecces sasceecescescsccsscsssesssscee O 1 
4. Clay..... cn. . . 08 
6. Underclay, shales and sandstone to the bed of Little Morse Run .... 22 0 
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Another section on the same stream was found to be quite similar, and 
at no point was the coal thick enough for profitable mining. To the 
east the coal grows thicker. On the land of Amos Dye, 2d, between 
Little Morse Run and Morse Run, we find the coal in four distinct layers 
separated by clay. The section here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. 0): | ee Laeeee cesses cee see seeees 0 3 
2. Not seen, except sandstone at DOttom.........ccccoceccsscccsscrscecceserees 40 0 
8. Blue clay ..............ssscsescecccssccceccccessessesceeseseesssevecceecesccoescsseseeees 2 0 
4. Coal.........0000ensennenennenannnsnsnensnnnannanssnnsnsnnnansnanensnannnnnn essen er eee one 0 4 
5. Blue clay .........cccccsccerecccscsecseccceveccevsececceceseneesesceeees sescesseeseneseas 1 8 
6. Coal .....c.secccccsccsccescccescosees ces scncessoscsecce cceeceees con cee coe ses nce eee coe nun 0 4 
7. Blue clay ......0. scenes sec en cesses cscccenee ces sen coe cee see son snnnsnnsunsensn ses sennen 1 0 
8. Coal .......cccccceccececce ccs sen ces se css cee taesescencne sence seeeeeeesens secseeseeseeens 1 4 
9. Blue clay ~~ sscecenceesenccesccces sossecese ces cescesssssss cassettes sescsessccessesscee 2 1 
10. Coal . u Sessssssnunsnnunssusnnenussansnassnsnsnnnenosnassnsannnunnnne 1 4 


ll. Clay (not measured). 


The upper, thin coal is unusual, but traces of it are found in other 
townships. On the main run, sometimes called, I think, the East Fork, 
the seam is found to be from three and one-half to four and one-half feet 
thick, and is here mined with success to supply coal to the oil works on 
Cow Run. At the bank of Diarca Dye the coal seam at the outcrop is 
three and one-half feet thick, with a very coarse sandrock directly over 
it. At the bank of Wm. Carmichael, section 22, „it is four feet thick. 
At Esquire Martin’s bank it is four feet. On John Pepper’s land it 
measures four and one-half feet. On the land of Mrs. Woemer the coal 
is reported to be nine feet below the bed of Morse Run. Generally there 
are a few feet of clay shale between the coal and the overlying sandrock, 
but there are exceptions to this. South of Morse Run the strata along 
the center of the uplift rise rapidly, and the coal under the heavy sand- 
rock becomes much thinner. About one-fourth of a mile above Mr. 
Reynolds’s, on the Little Muskingum, this coal is only ten inches thick, 
and one hundred and forty feet above the bed of the river. Here the 
dip on either side of the anticlinal axis is very marked, but it is gen- 
erally better seen on the western side. On Cow Run the “sandstone coal” 
is two hundred and forty-five feet above the bed of the run. Cow Run 
crosses the uplift in a nearly east and west course, and has eroded its 
channel to the usual depth of all the streams of the region, as deter- 
mined by the natural drainage. We find, therefore, in the center of the 
uplift on Cow Run strata not seen elséwhere (except in the Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport township), for they are quite below the general strati- 
graphical range of the county. If we may consider the lowest point 
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geologically, £. e., the center of the uplift in the valley two or three rods 
above the Perkins oil well No. 1, and form a section upward, we shall 
find the strata in their order. If to the rocks not seen directly there we 
add the higher ones found in their proper geological position in the hills 
to the east, we shall have a complete and very interesting section, as 
follows: 


Ft. Im. 
1, Yellow shale .............0 soo ssscecces soe ccssccsce annnnunne nunnannnn annannons sansanans 23 0 
2. Coal, Hobson seam ......... cocccscce covcccecs sun onnonn sonsnnnen sonnnunnr anenennnn 1 4 
3. Clay, 6 ‘5 —_aisascace san ccsvscces cos cos nannunnae sasnnsnnn sessceses soscecece 0 4 
4. Coal, ME aannnnnen sunnun cee annannnss ansunnnen coseseses cocsceees sescsoees 0 8 
B. Olay.cccsensonanoson ernennen snnnnunen cosees cosees cos tances sen sun ese snnnensnn unse sannen 1 0 
6. Black bituminous slate ....un cross sonne annannnen seonunnen san ons nennen coe seeees - 0 10 
Te Coal .ccccses ceccee anno cee sen cee sos sunuensnnnen coe cee nennen snnnnn cas secees sopeeseee coe - O 1 
8. Clay ...... 0. cscece scecee covcec nun cos san sun ssunun nennen nen snnnnsnen sonnsnsnn snnsensennneen QO 3 
9. Limestone .......de ses sonernonenen nen cece covees nunnnn sonananne senses sncees soeses onen 4 0 
10. Not exposed ...... essen sonen concen cesses coe ceceee cee see cee ces ceases snnnnn annnen one „18 0 
11. Heavy sandrock............ssesccsesccccsn cos cverss ccs cesccescssesssosscssccescecsee OF QO 
12. Shale ......... ccces cee sscee coe ses nun sonen ces ons seeees nanune sonsesees sensteces esscccece 10 0 
13. Coal, “sandstone” or Cumberland seam (not measured). 
14. Not Exposed .........0. cccnccses ssoscesce cosnerees coccceses coseesece snnnunuan sennsnaee 5 0 
15. Blue limestone ......... cccosoece coccccees vossovees anunonnen sonunonae sonnenuen vovees ~ 4 0 
16. Buff limestone .. 0.2.0... nansen ccccssccsese cccces coseee ses sunnannen sonees cusses secene 2 0 
17. Limestones and shales......... ...ssccse sconces sonnenene aunane sonuenann nanenn vonece 10 0 
18. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
19. Not exposed .......0. seccscece sonensene sonannnnn nannsa ones Kunnssonssnsss sonne snusnennn 98 O 
20. Blue limestomee..........00 ces 000000 secscs coccccece covcee socces covcce cvcees cances nenne 5 0 
21. Not exposed .........0ccscecscvee see vceces sonannnen sannnu conus ces nanunn tonnes cesses - 400 O 


22. Bed of Cow Run. 
(See Map XLH., No. 28.) 


The upper coal, which is stratigraphically three hundred and thirty 
feet above the bed of Cow Run in the center of the uplift, is found about 
two miles east, and the actual level, by barometer, shows it to be only 
one hundred and nineteen feet above, so rapidly have the rocks on the 
eastern slope dipped to the east. The western dip is also well marked. 
In the center of the uplift the buff limestone group, with its coal, is 
one hundred and fifty-three feet above the bed of the run. This group 
dips below the bed of Cow Run about three-eighths of a mile west. If 
to this we add eighteen feet for the fall of the stream, we have the whole 
dip in this distance one hundred and seventy-one feet. 

The heavy sandstone over the “sandstone” or Cumberland coal is 
brought down to the bank near the mill-dam on the Little Muskingum, 
just below the mouth of Cow Run. Under this rock the coal has been 
dug. The upper coal of all, the Hobson seam of the western part of the 
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county is found further down the creek, and probably. continues through 
Marietta township, it being, possibly, the seam found on the county 
infirmary farm. While there are, then, eastern and western dips, there 
is also the marked northern dip already referred to. If we stand on 
the hill on the south side of Cow Run, in the center of the uplift, we 
find by leveling across to the north side, a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, that the corresponding strata—the buff limestone, for example— 
are forty feet lower on the north than on the south side. Hence the 
axis of the arch of the uplift dips rapidly northward, and of course the 
arch soon flattens down and is lost in small undulations, generally too 
small to be easily detected. The arch also, doubtless, flattens down to 
the south, for on Eight-Mile Run, so far as I have examined, the anti- 
clinal is not very strongly marked, and all efforts to obtain oil there in 
any considerable quantity have failed. The following is a record of 
strata in a well—the Greenback well—bored by Messrs. Curtiss and Min- 
shall within the Cow Run uplift. The top of the well is about one 
hundred and forty feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal: 


Ft. In. 
1. Alluvial ............. 0 00eee cecec cess ons nansnnane san sansann. a snnnnnnnn ceases son ocsecees 22 0 
2. Red and blue shales ......... sssce acosnnnunen sununn suonanune soscssoes soceseace os » 74 0 
3. Fossiliferous limestone ........ .scccoos ennnunnne nnenen snonan sevens sonnunnen cesses 1 6 
4. Yellow shale............0.0 ssoscssce cosscsces sannsunen noncen socsceees covces cas cscccees 18 0 
5. Coal (no measurement). 
6. Not given .........105 csssccses coscenecs seccevece sunnnn snnnununn sossceen secee ceseecees 20 0 
7. First sandrock, oil rock of Newton well.............cscsscscsee csceee cocees 30 0 
8. Clay (‘mud rock”), with nodular iron Ore...........c00 sscoes cesses concen 4 0 
9. Not known in detail, thin coal near the bottom............ccccce soseee 377 0 
10. Sandrock (“cap rock”), with black graims ......... ..s00sssses coseneses - 30 0 
11. Sandrock, second oil rock ...........-ssseee casses socnes covcecees soveccees cocecece 100 0 
12. Sandy shale, dark colored......... cccccsse sasonuuns cesses sunnun cesses cecsee onen 30 0 
13. Shales and sandstones ......... sscccccsscesess cvcces conse onnuen sonnannnn sonnunane 125 0 
14. Black bituminous layer, thin. 
15. Shales and sandstones ...... sesscese coccees Oss oecee onunse cee seeces nansen snnnen ee 130 0 
16. Fine white sand rock......... ccsccccce csscccoes erence nnnen onunae cececsece sonnancne 33 0 
17. Conglomerate, pebbly white quartz......... oe e000 san ssannanun nenne soeese 22 0 


The oil has been chiefly derived from the two sandrocks, Nos. 7 and 11. 
The Newton well—the first one bored on Cow Run—obtained its oil from a 
fissure in the first sandrock, while many more recent wells extend down 
to the lower sandstone. The oil is found in fissures, and these fissures in 
our oil fields of Ohio and West Virginia are to be found along anticlinal 
lines. Not at all points within the uplift, or “break,” do we find oil. 
There are many dry wells where oil was most confidently expected. 
But generally, at Cow Run, while one is not sure in the most promising 

32 
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places, yet it is quite certain that he must follow pretty closely certain 
lines. Any considerable variation from such general lines will necessi- 
tate failure. The first well was bored here by Mr. John Newton and his 
associates in 1860. They were first drawn to this region by an oil spring, 
‚it is said. This well continued productive for eight or ten years, and 
yielded many thousands of barrels of oil. Many other excellent wells 
have been obtained. The field is a very small one—perhaps not much 
more than half a mile along the axis of the uplift, and probably less 
than that on a line at right angles to the axis. Some years eighty 
thousand barrels have been produced. No oil field in Ohio has been so 
valuable as this. The Cow Run uplift is entirely disconnected from the 
great West Virginia oil uplift, which crosses the Ohio River a little 
above the mouth of Newell’s Run, Newport township. It is an entirely 
independent uplift, doubtless, however, produced at the same time and 
by the same forces which produced the one on Newell’s Run, and, indeed, 
caused all the undulations of the Coal Measure rocks in south-eastern Ohio. 
When the uplift took place there were more or less subterranean cracks 
formed, extending to great depths. In these fissures the oil from below 


“  eoming up in the form of vapor, from the distillation of bituminous ma- 


terials underneath, accumulated. The cracks in the sandrocks remained 
open—for the walls would not be disintegrated by water—and retained 
the original oil, while the cracks in strata of clay shales, or ‘‘mud rocks,” 
would, as water entered them, be filled with the mud of the disinte- 
grating shales, and thus ultimately the oil would come to be found 
chiefly in sandrocks. Whether there are now any unclosed fissures ex- 
tending down to the prime sources of oil, so that the supply is con- 
stantly accumulating, is doubtful. Wells are often pumped with some 
success after having been once exhausted, but the oil is doubtless brought 
in from the connecting fissures in the same sandrock, and not from great 
-depths below. The fact that we find nearly all the oil imprisoned in fis- 
-sures in sandrock would imply that it is old oil. 

There is a group of limestones on the bank about thirty feet above the 
"Little Muskingum, at the mouth of Fifteen-Mile Creek. When there 
‘many years ago it was reported there was a seam of coal about thirty 
feet above the limestone, while about one hundred feet above the lime- 
.stone was another seam under a sandrock, supposed to be the equivalent 
.of the upper Salem, or “sandstone seam.” During the progress of the 
‚survey I had no opportunity to revisit the location. 

On Bear Run a thin seam of coal—reported fifteen inches thick—was 

seen on the land of Mr. Atkinson, section 2. This may possibly be the 
Hobson seam, but its exact stratigraphical position could not be deter- 
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mined without a laborious investigation of the dip in this part of the 
township, which the slight value of the coal seam did not warrant. Itis 
proximately in the line of the Newell’s Run uplift, but it will be seen, 
in the discussion of the geology of Newport township, that this uplift 
 flattens very rapidly to the north. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Salem and north of Lawrence townships. 
The north-western part is drained by Pawpaw Creek—a branch of Duck 
Creek—and the remaining portion is drained by tributaries of Little 
Muskingum River. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally good, 
there being often considerable limestone in the hills. 

The Salem “sandstone seam” of coal—the Cumberland seam—extends 
quite generally through the township. It is almost every where of good 
working thickness, and will afford an almost unlimited supply of fuel. 
The quality of the coal is fair. The seam shows the usual clay parting, 
which is quite variable in thickness. Over this coal is generally seen 
the same heavy sandrock which is seen in Salem, on the East Fork of 
Duck Creek. The seam is readily traced from the bank of Moses True, 
Esq., along the waters of Crooked Run, where we also see the limestone 
group with the lower or Pomeroy seam of coal, thirty-two inces thick, 
into the high ridge which divides the waters of Crooked Run from Paw- 
paw Creek. On the east side of this ridge, in the extreme north-west 
corner of Liberty, on a little branch of Pawpaw, we obtained the follow- 
ing geological section : 


1. Limestone (not measured). “i 
2. Sandstones and shales (not measured). 
3. Clay ......22. ccsscecs covcscces cescesces nonunn sonnennan aunnnn soreeseee sannen soseceees sonseces 3 0 
4. Coal .......001. coccccece cscsccee snnnnnnnn nun sessecces nannanune senses snnsonann sonses socsceee. 1 0 
D. Clay ...... .ccoccce snaunnnn covoscnes sunnnanen sossanene sossccces sesececes coscssece sesesescs „10 
6. Limestone ...... 0.12. sescces ssnnnunen sonnnnnnn sesscnees sanananne sannen sovccsces soscsscs 5 0 
7. Sandstone and shale (estimated) ..........scocesecees sccccseee snanonnen snneannen 37 0 
8. Heavy sandrock .........sssssscos sossssese covsssees senses cocees sesees soseesees cevees ove 50 0 
9. Clay shale ............0. cssssccee sanunenennnnenenen sosseeece teense sonsnnnsn socees anne lto2 0 
10. Coal not seen in detail (reported) ........ cossces cesccece soscencneteeees cesnes 6 0 
11. Fire-clay and clay shale... ......... ..c00 cesses sssscaces cocescoes soscoceee neuen seve: 6 0 
12. Samdstone............ cess ccssce sen onnnen snanuunnnnen snsccsces ccccesees nennen cvcces cenees 10 0 


pm 
~ } 


Limestone (not measured). 
(See Map XI., No. 27.). 


The upper seam of coal in the above section is the Hobson seam of the 
western part of the county. The lower and thicker seam is the sand- 
stone seam, or the Cumberland seam. On the land of Wm. Hamilton, 
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near Germantown, in section 23, the following geological section was 
taken : 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy sandrock (exposed) .........0.0 cesses nenne sen son nen ann sen nen son nen soscecee 22 0 
2. Blue shale ........ ssscccccs cccces vocces cvcees coscecee: non nen cee cee ces sanannane senses cee en 8 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam.. seeves onnuen nennen saccee ann een cos veces sas cos cos coe ces ces ae 2 6 
4. Clay, 66 Sh can cen cve cee cesecceen ces coccee scccccccs soonee ses coe eee cee - 2 0 
5. Coal, “ 66 acne cee cee vee cee ces sesaesese sos cescce cosscscsscsccccscccescse 2 LO 
6. Clay and shale ............00. sun sssccsces cos un. coe non soceee covces nonnnenen onennn coe ces „5 0 
7. Limestone .......... cccccsccce ernennen 2 O 


Bed of Pawpaw Creek. “(Bee Map XI, "No. 23) 
This is the Cumberland seam. In another coal bank, near by, the di- 
viding clay is only ten inches thick. On the land of Edward Doyle, 
section 16, the geological section is as follows : 


1. Heavy sandrock (exposed) ben cee coe cee ces ane see coe soseee ann nun ces sun ccecesccesecses OO 
2. Shale.. ove oe nee nun snannnnnn soe une soseseccscsscesccscrsccesccecseces  O 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam.... 2 
4. Clay, 66 66 1 
5. Coal “ “ 2 


On the farm of Henry Barnhardt, in section 8, in this township, a more 
complete geological section was taken, as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Heavy sandrock, exposed .......... suossnuen son sonnen senses ononan sannennen snansanne 200 
2. Shale .........000 seceee snnannsnn sence nun cee annnun scans sannnunnn nansan on sonnnnnen cos nennen 10 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam........... sss scccscces cossssces neonun non nenene sonsnnenn ace 2 0 
4. Clay, tt nen sccase senses santos Banner secces oncsne seanes consvenes cesses - O 8 
5. Coal, “ wee eves nansan nannen coesce cocces nasse snnnsn anssen nennen nase 2 0 
6. Underclay ........ 0.0000 cee see ce cnc sonne sunenanne ssesseces sonanaune snnnenane sas esses 2 0 
7. Not expoßed ...........0:00 cesses cecece concceees sannnnune costes sannonnen sosceeees soceeones 48 0 
8. Limestone ........cscececoscce cesses coves senses sannen seeess seecee consee coseeners sosessess 2 0 
9. Sandy shale............ sc ssscee cece ceeees cones ceeses ensnes soenecees cusses ose ene annnne 20 0 
10. Limestone and magnesian limestone............cscsessecvcs sauna socccccce sosece 5 0 


Bed of stream. (See Map XI., No. 25.) 

At other openings of the eoal in this section the seam presents about 
the same measurements as at Mr. Barnhardt’s. The same coal is mined 
along the banks of Fifteen-Mile Creek, in sections 7 and9. In section 1, on 
the land of Lewis Linchcomb, the following geological section was taken : 


Ft. In. 
1. Samdrock......s csc cee cee cee ee Uensan snunsn ons eeces consesces cosees cesses encses coeces eocece 15 0 
2. Shale... wee ee cee cee vencee senses cee cce cee ces cecesmeccsecescssreccosccsese OF O 
3. Coal, Cumberland s BORN... ..ccesces csccecece coceeese onnsnnnne scscevece nunnnn cee ccnces 1 8 
4. Clay, “ Mnonnssnonsssnsnuntnannsnn consecaes cesses concen encses ann senses 1 2 
5. Coal, “ essen cee sun ene coe ann nen ces seccus aussen coceooces sunann sossseees 1 3 


Near the south line of the township, in section 7, on Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
I noticed many years ago a thin seam of coal, associated with a group of 
limestones, about forty or fifty feet below the Cumberland seam. The 
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coal is of no value, but it indicates the horizon of a seam which in Bel- 
mont county is worked. The general dip of the strata is to the south in 
this township, but there are undulations which often vary the direction. 
The dip is sometimes forty to fifty feet per mile. 


NEWPORT TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies upon the Ohio River, having Marietta township on 
the west, and bordering Lawrence and Independence townships on the 

morth. It has a long distance of frontage upon the Ohio, and, conse- 
quently, contains a large area of the rich alluvial and terrace land of the 
immediate valley. The Little Muskingum flows for two miles and a half 
through the extreme north-western corner, and a considerable area of 
the western part of the township is drained by Eight-Mile Run and Long 
Wun, both branches of that river. There are several small streams flow- 
ing into the Ohio, of which, perhaps, the more important are Bell’s, New- 
ell’s, and Dana’s runs. The dividing ridge between the Ohio and Little 
Muskingum is high, and the sides are often furrowed with ravines of 
‘wery steep banks, and of rapidly increasing depth. The small streams 
iin these ravines are slowly eating away the ridge. 

A mile back of Newport village is an interesting depression, extending 
Like a chord across the arc formed by the curve of the Ohio. During the 
era of the high water of the Drift period the river, or a portion of it, flowed 
through this depression, and deposited Drift sand and gravel. The hill 
© the south once constituted an island. The river now flows on a rock 
bed. | 

The western part of the township shows little of interest in its geologi- 
<al structure. The hills are composed largely of shales and sandstones, 
and belong to a series above the horizon of the Pomeroy and Cumberland 
seams of coal. The Hobson seam should be in the hills, but it is doubt- 
less thin. The most remarkable feature in the geology of the township 

is what is termed the Newell’s Run uplift, a continuation of the great 
‘West Virginia uplift. I first called the attention of geologists and others 
to this line of uplift in an article in the American Journal of Science, July, 
1860, having traced on foot the line, across valleys and over ridges, from 
Burning Spring, Wirt county, West Virginia, north into Newport town- 
ship, Ohio. It was found to be a line of gas springs, oil springs, and of 
the few wells at that time obtained. Since that time valuable oil wells 
have been found at many places within, but none without, this so-called 
“break.” This anticlinal, toward the north, becomes a broad and flat- 
tened arch, and gradually dies away. The same is true, as I have been 
informed by General A. J. Warner, of Marietta, to the south, beyond 
Burning Spring, on the Little Kanawha River. The center of the uplift 
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on the Newport side is at or very near the mouth of a little tributary 
of the Ohio called Conley’sRun. This isa little above the mouth of New- 
ell’s Run. In the immediate bank of the Ohio we find by far the lowest 
rocks, geologically considered, in the county, for the bottom of this up- 
lift is, geologically, about one hundred and sixty-five feet lower than the 
bottom of the Cow Run uplift. The sandrock in which the old Newton 
well, on Cow Run, found its oil, is here seen in the Ohio River bank. 
The following section gives the lower strata near the mouth of Conley’s 
Run: 


, Ft. In. 

1. Fossiliferous limestone ........ 0000 sscses onnnnnnnn sonunnune coceen snnnnn cesses nnacee 1 6 
2. Yellow shales.......... con ssssoscsceee cosses anne snnnun ces snnuen cos cesses von ann see nn ces 18 0 
3. Slaty coal.........0s00seennerononsennonennonennrununnnonensnnnnonunssensnnonunasnsennenre 08 
4. Clay and Coal ..........sssccccoccsscssascecccccensscesseee cosccsensccsccceveccecessecens 0 6 
5. Fire-clay, light-colored ........csssssssessscrssses cessssseecsssscnasccescseoecceess 0 6 
6. Coal....uneensnsnsssennnnensnonnsssnnsnnssnsssennnnnnnnenn zuonnnnsnonnnnnnnnensnsnnsnenenem 06 
7. NotexpoBed...eessnnsensennsnsssenesnssnnnenonnessnnnnnnnnnsnnnnsssnssonnennnnenensnnene 20 0 
8. Sandrock, with some quartz pebbles, first oil rock of Cow Run...... 25 0 
9. Iron ore adhering to sandrock ......ccccsccscssecccsccsescccscecessecessese sosees 06 
10. Blue clay shale, with nodules of iron Or& .........sssssscosssscnsceecsscosces 1 6 


Level of water Ohio River. (This is the lower part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


The limestone No. 1 of this section is doubtless the equivalent of the 
Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, which is seen in many counties, and 
has its place about two hundred and thirty feet below the horizon of the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. I have observed it nowhere else in Washington 
county ; indeed, at no other point could we expect to find it except in 
the Newell’s Run uplift. The thin coal found eighteen feet below this 
limestone is found in other counties, always holding the same relation 
to the Cambridge limestone. It is always thin, and of no practical value. 
There is often a thin seam of coal a few feet above the limestone, but it 
was not seen in the uplift. No very good exposures of the strata imme- 
diately above the limestone, however, were seen, and no careful search 
was made for it. It was not reported as passed through in the Cow Run 
wells, while the seam eighteen feet below was found in its true place. On 
the farm of Mr. Joseph O’Neal, between Conley’s Run and the mouth of 
Newell’s Run, a well was bored by F. W. Minshall, Esq., the top of the 
well being four feet below the Cambridge limestone. The following is 
a record of the strata passed through : 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone ......ccccccccccscceccescccssscccsssececteccecssencseseccccseccccssees nunnnnnne 15 0 
2. Coal, etc...... Lose sesssunsn sce seonuunssnnnene suuessnuensannsensntannnsnessnsnnnnennnne - 16 
3. Sandrock, believed to be the first oil rock of Cow Rum ..........csseseee 44 0 
4 Red and blue Shale .........cccsccocsscscsccscsccecccscsscscscsvsccecsnes sossvecesees 210 0 
5. White sandrock, with a strong flow of brine from near the bottom..100 0 
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Ft. In. 

6. Soft blue shale ......... sscscceee coosccscccncssvecees nonnnn snannunne sosscsces sences seeces 25 0 
7. Shale, with strata of black bituminous slate ............000 sesces cosves cos „75 0 
8. Coal, black slate, and fire-clay...... ......00 sssscsece sonsanune covsesece sessesees „10 0 
9. Hard sandrock, ‘cap rock” ......... oononneon sannsonsnunnnnens seen coesee sannene .20 0 
10. Sandrock, believed to be the second oil sandrock of Cow Run........ 45 0 
11. Black slate ............ccsscsses nonnnsnne sonnonann nonannnnn sunnannne ausnnunsn sesoscees anne 10 0 
12. Sandrock, a little oil in the lower part ...... cessnscns csseccsee aannnn cosseecoees 45 0 


There is a large flow of brine from the sandrock No. 5, forced up from 
three to four times a day by gas. The coal—No. 8 of the section—is one 
of the lowest coals of the Coal Measures. Probably the two lower sand- 
rocks belong to the Upper Waverly. It is remarkable that in the four 
hundred and fifty-four feet above this coal no other seams should have 
been found, for this space includes the proper geological horizons of some 
of the most important seams of coal in the State— such as the Sheridan, 
Nelsonville, Jackson Hill, and Anthony seams. It is evident from the 
record of this well, and, indeed, from many other wells near the center 
of our great coal basin, that seams so important along the western mar- 
gin of. the coal field have not extended to the middle of the field. The 
conditions favorable to the growth and accumulation of the vegetable | 
materials for seams of coal appear not to have existed. 

On the hill back of Mr. O’Neal’s farm we find, one hundred and thirty- 
six feet above the Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, another body of 
hard blue limestone, about six feet thick. This is the limestone seen in 
the bed of Newell’s Run, at the forks of the stream, near Basil William- 
son’s house. This limestone is ninety-eight feet below the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, here associated with the buff limestone group. About forty 
feet above the limestone, a little above Williamson’s, on Newell’s Run, 
is a very thin seam of coal. We find traces of this seam in other coun- 
ties. It is probably the equivalent of the Jeffers coal in Gallia county. 
The center of the uplift is found a little east of Williamson’s, on Kerr’s 
Run—a branch of Newell’s Run—where the lower limestone is eighteen 
feet above the bed of the run. There is here, therefore, a western dip. 

On the land of Samuel Kerr, on Kerr’s Run, in section 5, we find the - 
Pomeroy seam of coal, with the ove:lying limestone group, in the bed of 
the stream. A geological section taken here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy coarse sandrock, in places conglomerate oeceecees cn sccsceses socsesses 60 9 
2. Shale .......2. anassunn soon nunnse sone ccccas sassnceee cnsces sonnannen annucn seaescoes aansna 10 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam, seen on Newell’s Run........... sccsssces sernanen» 1 9 
4, Not expoßBed...esssen suoenoonunne seccscece cocccs senses nannnunee sescesons sennsanss neeeesees 45 0 
5. Heavy sandrock, laminated with false bedding . escees cosces seeses enceecees „25 0 
6. Clay shale......... sscccsscecversscee cosses snnunnnen snnncn conseese conses secees sees sesece 5 0 
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Ft. In. 
7. Blue Limestone .......0. cecccsces ccccee seccevece cosrecces cvccces soccee nannanene secess - 4 0 
8. Buff limestone’ ............000 cescce scene sovcccces aennnnnen ovececes nansun coves cocecece 2 0 
9. Blue limestone and shales ............000 ccsscsee cocsce nnnonunen cosscsces aeccee ove 10 0 
10. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
11. Underclay, “ 


Bed of Kerr’s Run. (This is the upper part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


At this point we are well on the eastern slope of the uplift. From a 
point three-eighths of a mile below, on the stream, it was found that the 
dip in this distance was one hundred and two feet. This is not the 
measure of the greatest dip, for the valley here runs in a north-west and 
south-east direction. 

On ascending a branch west from Williamson’s the western dip is 
very marked. This is seen on the land of H. Pegg. Besides the eastern 
and western slopes of the uplift, we find, as at Cow run, that the top of 
the anticlinal arch gradually sinks down and dies away to the north- 
ward. Near the center of the uplift, on the Ohio, the same limestone 
which is seen eighteen feet above the bed of Kerr’s Run, also near the cen- 
ter of the uplift, is two hundred and two feet above the water of the Ohio. 
It is probably not more than a mile in a straight line. If we allow 
eighty feet for the fall of Kerr’s Branch and Newell’s Run, we have one 
hundred and twenty-two feet of northern dip. North of Williamson’s, 
as we ascend Newell’s Run, the dip of the strata to the north was ascer- 
tained to be proximately one hundred and twelve feet per mile. This 
carries the Pomeroy coal, with its associated limestone group, below the 
stream, and higher up the Cumberland seam under the heavy sandrock 
goes under. The latter coal has been opened and mined a little. It 
measures twenty-one inches in thickness. Higher in the hills, at the 
head of the run, is the Hobson seam of coal, the place of which is ninety 
to one hundred feet above the Cumberland seam. 

The axis of the Cow Run uplift in Lawrence, if produced south, would 
be about three and a half miles west of the center of the Newell’s Run 
uplift. Wells bored for oil in Newport have not generally been successful. 


. The anticlinal arch is so broad and flat that it is very difficult to deter- 


mine beforehand just where the largest subterranean fissuring of the 
rocks may be. Wells have been bored in the center and on either slope, 
some of them very deep, but no large reservoirs of oil have been struck. 
At some points in West Virginia, by a careful study of the “break,” as it 
is called, I was enabled to predict, upon the position of the rocks on the 
surface, where the large oil fissures must almost necessarily be found, and 
these predictions were abundantly verified. But in Newport the same 
“break,” or uplift, so flattens and fades away that I have found it impos- 
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sible to make similar predictions. And yet I have no doubt that there 
are beneath the surface large quantities of oil. 

East of Newport village, on the bank of the river, we find the Cumber- 
land seam of coal under a heavy sandrock. In the Narrows, below the 
village, this sandrock is four hundred feet above the water of the river. 

Nowhere in Newport have I seen the coal under the sandrock of much 
promise. .The Pomeroy seam is still thinner, and, probably, nowhere 
worthy of mining. 

INDEPENDENCE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Lawrence and north of the eastern part of 
Newport. It touches upon the Ohio River in the south-eastern portion. 
The eastern part is drained by Sheet’s Run and several others which 
empty into the Ohio; and the western chiefly by Archer’s Fork of Little 
Muskingum. The township is quite hilly. There is no valuable devel- 
opment of coal, although the Cumberland and Hobson seams are found in 
their proper horizons, but always thin. In section 3, on the land of John 
Goodrich, on the run, about two miles above the Ohio, was found the Hob- 
son coal. The whole section here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coarse heavy sand rock.......0. sssssssce snnunn cosees cnssee sonsccees soaees coseee nenne 30 0 
2. Not Exposed ........ccsccoe ceccccnce nano sunnannnn sunnonnnnnnn cessesces nassen nennen soeeee 22 0 
3. Sandrock, laminated in places..........- sss cesses onnannnen neuen cose cosees ves 40 0 
4. Shale ..........00 ccscce coosvcece sunnun onnnen cnssen secees crenss cesses succes onen" sansnnn ces 27 0 
BH. Samd rock........ 0000 sss ccsces sosccsces sunnnnnnn sennnunen cosees senses snansn secces socseeses 10 0 
6. Sandy shale, with nodules of iron OF ........ cocoes sonces cecees snnnon cesses see 3 0 
7. Shale ..........0. cscees sccsse socces cececs covces cocscvace enunen ovsccees seeees sosees soveee cee 3 0 
8. Coal, Hobson Seam .......0. ssscscens nennen unnann snnnunnnn costes veces sannen onnsen onen 1 3 


(See Map XI., No. 32.) 


On the land of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, the Cumber- 
land seam of coal was found. The following is a geological section 
there : 


! Ft. In 
1. Samdrock.......0000 csoscscre essences onunen sunsnn sunnnunne snnnnnen socees soseecees ssseee one 15 0 
2. Shale, and not SCOMN...... ..cecseoe sosaccace eoccecees cesces soses suunun sonne cocscscees 25 0 
3. Samdrock...... ...ccsccecscececccsce scccee sosces onsnunnun sosves cesses coceee aanananne sanncn „10 0 
4. Shale ...... 2.0.0000: 00u000 sonnonune nenne enunannen nanaun snnsnn nen susnanune nes senses nannen ses 40 0 
5. Coarse sandrock .....20uc00 200000 secene senonnann onnnnn snnunanen soaces onnnss anenan sonne 24 0 
6. Sandy shale ...............sce cecces cocese sees csceee nennen nun cocsee nnnannnen snnnsnon ove 6 0 
7. Blue shale ...... .......00 oansnnann cscnce snannunen sonnan sunnnn ounnan sonsursan annnsn sesees - 6 0 
8. Slate, with streaks Of COal...........csccsscscsceccscessevses soscesecs ann sosees ances 1 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam..............sscsecseessscee ccs ceecccesccscscscesecrssssssoes 1 O 

10. Clay, “ U nnnsunsunn aunnnunne cosececee sence au sernanane sonsnnnan sevens 1 6 

ll. Coal, “ ME nnsonununn nansausen annnonnen sennannse sansnnnse snsnsnnna seeees 08 


(See Map XI., No. 33. 


x 
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Ft. In. 
10. Shale ............scsssees HERBPPPELHETPPEPERURTPEPPEEERTPPLPPLHRTSPPPPPLELTFEPEELELTEEPEET 5 0 
11. Limestone.............0. scoccscee snnennnne snnnnnonn coscecoee » .onsnnss nnnunanen nennen 30 
12. Not seen ......0. cocseecee snunannnn snnnnnnen snsnnnsen cosces nnnnn snnsanenn sans ses sronee 6 0 
13. Sandy shale ......... sescsscos sec cceses snunnnnonnnnane sonnnunen sronnnnseonansn saronenae 20 0 
14. Limestone, in part cement limestone ............ csssssece cnseee snenen secees 8 0 
15. Shale ......... 0.100000 ssesee conse nnanenne cosscecee cossonees soccesens sovsesaas soccesees 2 0 
16. Coal, lower Salem, or Pomeroy SCAM.........0. oosseces cocsesees covsonsee one 2 10 
17. Not S@@M.........0..cccescscees secces cos cscces sannue sonnununn sonees cones cones coneesees 1 0 
18. Limestoße .........2.ssscssoce cossssnee sncecscen sovcceeee sennanann snunsunen ennnennen ses 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 31.) 


Another geological section was obtained on the same run, in the same 
section, showing the lower coal, as below : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shale... se succes sss suseeesesseessecusscsseeses sesseesesssseesssesseeseere 12 0 
2. Limestone, partly cement stone Cove cence cesceccs susnannan snnnanaen socscecee ove 7 #O 
3. Shale .........0. sseccosee socscreee snnnununn sonnunune cosssevee cossccece sscees senses saosacnee 2 O 
4. Coal, lower Salem, or Pomeroy SCAM... ...... oessennon socensces soscscns sacnee 2 10 
5. Not seen.. oseee a ses coe cee ces seccnsces cee csccenssccesssscsscscssssesere LL Q 
6. Limestone (not measured). 


The coal is opened at several points on Wingett’s Run. The dip is 
probably from thirty to forty feet per mile to the south, but the exact 
direction of the greatest dip was not ascertained. From all the measure- 
ments of the upper, or Cumberland, seam of coal on Wingett’s Run, it 
appears to be thinner and of less importance than in the townships to 
the west. 

At Bloomfield, in section 21, the following geological section shows the 
lower Salem, or Pomeroy seam: 


Ft. In. 
1, Sandrock ......... sansaenee cscecsces concccses sunannunn sannane a sonnanune socecess aannnenee 200 
2. Shale ......... onaneneen onnunenen onnennune annnunnen aunnnuann sen aonunnnnn annsnanen snnsen sunnen 30 
3. Limestone, some of it cement stone see cceccccsscescceesecesesesee 8 O 
4, Shale ........ cecccs cesses cee ccs scesseces ses nennen con one aunnnunen sannannan san cee cee consevess 3 0 
B. Coal ........000 cee ncscscece aunennunn snnunsunn sauna sono aunnnnnnn senses aansnunnn sencee soseee 1 2 


(See Map XI., No. 34.) 


Here the lower coal is thinner than on Wingett’s Run. 


GRANDVIEW TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the Ohio River, above Independence, and ex- 
tends to the Monroe county line. The drainage is chiefly into the Ohio 
River by small tributaries, although a small area on the western and 
north-western part is drained by branches of the Little Muskingum. It 
has a long stretch of frontage on the Ohio River, and, consequently, con- 
tains much fertile land. Back from the river the land is quite hilly. 
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The geological features are quite similar to those of Independence town- 
ship, with similar sandstones and shales, and with traces of the upper 
coals. 

On the land of C. W. Talbot, section 8, a geological section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sand rock.......ccce cscscccce nennen secccecce sescccccs senonunen sovecsece coveeeees ssececes 23 0 
2. Shale ......2. cccsce conces sac cee see sescsecce cee ses ceccescccccecceccccescoscscssseccessens OF „OÖ 
3. Coal.. 2.20. ssccccsee avcccsces senannans cecces soscecece sovcee seccce con nen ene cee nenn aussen 1 2 
4. Slate, with streaks of Coal........... «u. sccsccces scevscece svcsccces cocces coccececs 2 10 
5. Coal ........000 cosscccee sossccees sovcccecs snnnnnnar eeseccecs soesesccs aunnan onananenn cocees 1 0 
6. Notexposed ... zn 200 200000000000 ces eve ccecesccscccccc cos cceces nenne nennen nennen nn OO) QO 
7. Blossom of coal. . 
8. Not Exposed ...-....0 ssereccee annonunnn conssecce soecceses sunnnnunn aunanannn aannanenı oes 18 0 
9. White and buff limestone (not measured). , 
10. Hard, greenish, flinty sandstone .........sesososensonunnannnnonsnnenesnenunen OF QO 
11. Interval to Ohio River......... ...cccses secsccces aunnen conseenes socccsces seseseses 6 0 


(See Map XI., No. 35.) 


If the coal—No. 7 of the section, of which only the blossom was seen— 
is the Hobson seam, then the upper coal, one hundred and fifty feet 
higher, is the equivalent of one of the seams found in Monroe county. 
There should be another seam between, but the intervening strata were 
not exposed. It may not, however, exist here. If No.7 is the outcrop 
of the Cumberland seam, then the upper seam is the equivalent of a 
seam found in Jackson and Benton townships, in Monroe county. The 
latter is the more probable grouping. 


“JOLLY TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small township, situated directly north of Grandview, and 
adjoins Monroe county. It is hilly and broken. It is drained by small 
streams flowing directly into the Ohio River. The mineral resources of 
this township are quite limited, so far as could be learned. The only 
place where coal was seen was on the land of Eli Eddy, in section 11. 
The following section was taken at this point: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone... ....sscesceccssces sosscsces conten secese cee seeees sonnnunns auansnne socses sosves 7 0 
2. Shales ........00 ceccccce cesses sunnannnn secescees sescscee ovcees soevenses secves seeees covees 7 0 
3. Coal, upper part slaty .......0. sccscccse sscssecocnss snnuonnne soseccces snonanaur sanace 3 6 


(See Map XI., No. 36.) 


The stratigraphical position of this coal, as given on the map, is per- 
haps not the true one, it being very difficult to decide its true place with- 
out more time than could be devoted to the work. The same seam will 
be found through the region in its proper geological horizon. We vis- 
ited the only exposure that we could hear of. 


CHAPTER LILI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF NOBLE COUNTY. 


This county is quite irregular in outline. It is bounded on the north 
by Guernsey, on the east by Belmont and Monroe, on the south by Wash- 
ington, and on the west by Morgan and Muskingum. The southern part 
of the county is drained by the waters of Duck Creek, which flows south 
to meet the Ohio at Marietta, and the northern part by the waters of 
Will’s Creek, which flows northward and empties into the Muskingum. 
The soil in the valleys is generally rich and productive, and in many 

townships are abundant limestones, which greatly enrich the soil of the 
hiill-sides. 

The county lies wholly within the Coal Measures, and is rich in coal. 
“Whe high lands almost every where contain the upper Salem, or Cum- 
Werland seam, and the Cambridge seam is known to exist beneath the 
surface in fine development in the northern part of the county. Some 
excellent iron ores have been found at different points. Brine for the 
mnanufacture of salt will be found almost every where by boring, and 
salt can be made cheaply with the small and refuse coals of the mines. 
Petroleum in considerable quantities has been obtained in the southern 
part of the county. Now that a railroad has been constructed through 
the Duck Creek valley, we may hope for a large increase of production 
of oil whenever the price will render production remunerative. The 
Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad, extending through the 

whole length of the county from south to north, is destined to prove of 
incalculable benefit to the people of the county by aiding the develop- 
ment of their vast mineral resources. 


BROOKFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-west corner of the county. The land 
is generally high, and the water drains in several directions. In the 
north-west part the streams flow northward into Will’s Creek, on the 
east they flow into Duck Creek, and in the south-western part into a 
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No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. 
Specific Gravity .......0. ccssseee secececee nennonene 1.451 1440 1.372 1.393 
Moisture ......00. covsveces sevcccees sunnon sunnen senese 1.80 2.20 1.90 1.90 
ABN) ....ccc0e sevvecece sonescees concecces seccccses sesece . 14.00 7.60 11.00 16.50 
Volatile combustible matter............ css 32.60 34.40 34.10 32.10 
Fixed carbon ......s.. csccecece cocnccees conses cocoon 51.60 55.80 53.00 49.50 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur........ 2... cccccceee cocoevoee aunnnn sovsceces 10.24 6.94 4.66 4.11 

“ _ Jeftin coke......crsnsonen aonnnnene une Notdeter. 4.06 Notdeter. Not deter. 

Per cent. of sulphur in coke.............04 «4. “ 6.43 “ “ 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet... 3.26 3.18 3.26 3.18 
Color Of ash ......... .ccsss cesccesee coe cee sonnnnncnn Fawn. Fawn. Gray. Gray. 
Character Of COk®...... 022 20000 sssseeees sunone Compact. Comp’t. Comp’t. Comp’t. 


The coal has too much sulphur and too large ash to be a first-class fuel. 


SHARON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Brookfield, and borders Morgan county on 
“he west. It is chiefly drained by the waters of Olive Green Creek. 
“There is considerable limestone in the hills, and the soil is generally 
geood. The Cumberland seam of coal is found in the high hills. In sec- 
“Bion 1 the following geological section was taken: 


Ft. In. 

1. Limestone... .........000 cevser onnnsonsnnsnnnnnensnunne consceces secsee senssunen senses eveces 0 10 
2. Not exposed ......... .ccccccce cossccece snenanunn snescces aenanı cosccsees sovsscece sessecces 30 0 
3. Coal, reported .....c.c. sescesssssorees coseee sennnnnen snnnnn nunnnnann annonnann enseeesee es 3 6 
4. Not exposed ......... 000000 sscsccsee sovecs conves seseseces ananon nunnen senssence cosesseeece 36 0 
5. Sandstone, quarried for buildings......... ..ccsscscecseeccecee cvacsces socseeeee 10 0 
6. Not Oxposed.......... 000 ceccercce csccseees coves cenees soreness: sannnnnnn nennen coseesees 57 0 
7. Samdstome............scccescccccesecces cosens nunnne snnnnn ananns senses cesses soeses annsen cee 2 0 
8. Not exposed....... ....cccce ceccccces soscesccccee sonnen cnscee scones senses nassen sansan tnenen 5 0 
9. Impure limestone, with Clay ..........0.sscosecesscesocees nenunannn sescceves evsece 4 0 
10. Hard limestone, burned for lime ......... .cescecce voce af cosees coscesees soceenees 6 0 
11. Chiefly red shales ............... sscscoe o onunnensn sescesece cosseesecece anna soveecees 36 0 
12. Limestone ...............000 000000000 oe snnnnnnnnonsnnnun ences coeses encees eovees cosees eve 1 6 


(See Map XII., No. 18.) 


The coal is quite high in the hill, and had formerly been mined at 
this point.- All the higher hills should take the coal. By barometer the 
height of the coal above Caldwell is about three hundred and forty feet. 
From Sharon the coal dips pretty rapidly to the south, reaching the 
Muskingum River at Coal Run; but to the east there is very little dip. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the south-west corner of the county, and 
borders Washington county on the gouth and Morgan county on the west. 
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There is in this township, as in others to the north and north-west, con- 
siderable limestone in the hills, giving fertility to the soil. The coal 
of the Cumberland seam is found throughout this township, but it is not 
generally as thick as at points farther east. It is, however, well devel- 
oped in some portions of the township. Going west or south-west from 
Newburg, we find the summit at the cross-roads about three hundred 
and seventy-five feet, by barometer, above the level of the Duck Creek 
bridge. A geological section in that neighborhood gives the following 
strata : , 


Ft. In. 
1. Summit at cross-roads. 
2. Not exposed. ...... ccccosee sorsscees cvs sonunnuen sessscess sascesces nennen seeces secces soeees 67 0 
3. Limestone, with one layer of porous, buff color ............ cscee cessor one 6 0 
4. Sandstones and shale ...... ....cscoecsccesces csccscece senses scesee nennen nassen ananee 53 0 
5. Coal, Cumberland seam..............000 ssccscscs sescscees sesescees sescencee snnnnncnn 0 4 
6. Clay, “ de seneeeees coenseces evccscces sannannan sannnanee venssonse cecece 2 0 
7. . Coal st gnnnan teense annsan sannen snnnnnnne coccenens sannanenn senanannı - 36 
8. Sandstones and shales ...... ...... cesses cesses socscesce senses sananenen sunannnan ansnee 700 


9. Limestone group, partly buff (not measured). 


The place of the Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy seam of coal, is below the 
limestone group—No. 9 of the section— but no trace of it was there seen. 
The Cumberland seam has been opened on the land of John McGuire, 
who, at the time of my visit, some years since, was mining about two 
hundred bushels a day for the supply of oil and salt works in the valley. 
At Kieth’s Mills, section 18, the coal is found to have rapidly dipped to 
the south and south-west. Here the coal is three and a half feet thick, 
and about forty feet above the bed of Olive Green Creek. Twenty-four 
feet above the coal, three feet of buff limestone were seen. The coal is 
mined to a considerable extent for local use. On the land of William 
Taylor, section 15, the coal is six feet two inches, a fine development. 
On Big Run, six miles above its mouth, Jacob Cassel has obtained coal 
by stripping, and reports it from five to six feet thick. Further down, 
on section 26, the coal is only three feet to three and a half feet thick. 
The dip of the coal is about equal to the fall of the stream from Mr. Cas- 
sel’s down to its mouth. About two miles above the Muskingum the 
limestones over the coal mostly disappear, and are replaced by a heavy 
sandrock. 

OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies north of Jackson and east of Sharon. It is trav- 
ersed by Duck Creek, and contains a large area of rich valley land. Cald- 
well, the county seat, is near the northern line of the township. The 
Cumberland seam of coal is found on all the high hills, but generally 
somewhat remote from the valley of Duck Creek. \ 
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On the land of Leonard McKee, near the east line of the township, we 


find the coal with two deposits of limestone above it. The section is as 


follows : 
Ft. In. 
1. Group of limestone layers (not measured). 
2. Not exposed ......... ccccos cccsccce sasnonuen secses sannannnnnen sonansnns eoneccece coccesace 25 0 
B. Limestone .......... sescecscece cocves sarnennen sun snnsnannn coseccses nannen annane sneseoees 2? 
5. Clay ...... see ene cee aee cus snsenes ons cee eee ceseneeston see eee sees A eseceececes coe ana cesceseeeceeses 1 3 
6. Coal, Cumberland seam .......0. sssscscee sccsvsses coenes onsununnn annnnn see nonananne 5 0 


The coal is, by barometer, a little over three hundred feet above the 
Duck Creek bridge at Newburg. The coal is well developed in all the 
hills east of Newburg, and east of Macksburg, but is reported as less 
thick on the highlands west of Duck Creek. On the hill west of Mr. 
Fulton Caldwell’s, on the land of Mr. Aranda Woodford, the same seam 
of coal is reported to be three feet thick. | 

Here, by barometer, the coal is two hundred and ninety-five feet above 
Blake’s bridge. Above the coal, perhaps sixty or seventy feet, is the 
wasual group of buff and blue limestones. 

The summit of the hill on the road near Wm. Goochnour’s, two and 
<>ne-half miles south-west of Blake’s bridge, was found, by barometer, to 
We four hundred and twenty feet high. On the summit are shales, below 
wwhich is a layer of iron ore, perhaps three inches thick. Below this, 
Gen feet of red shales, succeeded by twelve and a half feet of limestones, 
i nterstratified with shale. 

On the land of Mr. Caldwell, about a mile below his house, we find 
Mifty feet of sandy shales, forming cliffs along the bank of Duck Creek. 
“Whese shales rise to the north, and underneath them appears a stratum 
<of limestone a foot or more thick, highly fossiliferous, which for some 
mmiles rises faster than the stream. At a point once called “Soak’em” 
&t is more than fifty feet above the creek. Seven feet underneath the 
Limestone is a thin seam of coal. A geological section at this point is as 
follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shales (not measured). 
2. Fossiliferous limestone, Cambridge limestone ...... ....0 sssseesscees sonen 1 0 
3. Black shale, fossiliferous ...............sccessces coscccces cvctee coveee nennen seeceeeee 7 0 
4. Coal 0. ........ 2. cescncee coe seccccsccencee ee nun cee nanssnnan coe cscece nonnan sosseeees secses ees 1 0 
5. Clay shales—yellow above, red below......... .sscssessccscecscees cesses sense 22 0 
6. Clay, with nodular limestone ............ccscs ssstes sossee coneee sovsee anne nennen 8 0 
7. Shale 2.2.20... ....ce es nennen sennnnnnn sannen sonsnunnn onsnnnnnn sunnanuns seneecees sevens eeeces 15 0 


Bed of Duck Creek. (See Map. XII., No. 30.) 


This fossiliferous limestone is, I have no doubt, the Cambridge lime: 
stone, and is nowhere to be seen in the valley of Duck Creek south of 


on 


G 
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Olive township, it having dipped below the surface. It is brought to the 
surface again in the center of the Newell’s Run uplift, in Newport town- 
ship, Washington county. It has a very wide range through the Second 
Geological District. There are two seams of coal which often accompany 
it, one a little above and the other a little below. Sometimes we find 
only one of these, but the regularity of the limestone and its parallelism 
with the leading seams of coal in the district are to be attributed to its 
relation to these two proximate seams of coal. Its regular position in 
the stratigraphical series is rather a borrowed one from the seams of coal. 
Being thus regular it forms a good datum line for stratigraphical meas- 
urements. 

This limestone is seen at many points in the valleys in Olive town- 
ship. A mile, perhaps, east of Caldwell it is in a double form, as follows: 


. Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... sescesccccse cscece soe cee ann ann nannnn senanenen annnenen « ones eee seen besessen 6 0 
2. Gray fossiliferous limestone......ueesoso oonnenonanne suonen sonnnonun cesses sunenn ace 0 10 
3. Sandstone. ..... ceccccecesecsseccscvces covcsccee seccce con see cee cee nen ccenvecs nennen ann cocse 0 10 
4. Blueclay shale ........ cesses cosssccns coscce nonnne sanonnnae sonsccces soscesese sosseeees 1 3 
5. Blue fossiliferous limestone ........ seccceses cescosces vovceccs oovecsces ceases cvcees 0 8 
6. Blue calcareous shale ......... sscsosess sesccsces covcscces nonene cscececee coves osc - 6 0 
ZT. Coal ..... cnaeasaen ccncccses sannanane sccsceces cesses cusses sosces soenes cesses nennnn cosece escees 0 4 
8. Underclay ........ ....scecs scccee nennen anonenonenunsnnunn sennsnnne secese nenne senees snnnne 30 


Below Caldwell comes in a stratum of sandrock ten feet thick, which 
is quarried for building purposes. This is below the limestone. In the 
bank of a stream west of Caldwell, on the farm of Hon. A. Simmons, we 
find some limestones and shales, with a little iron ore. The section is 
as follows: 


1. Limestone, with interstratified clayS...............cs00-cscese coseceses oonnnone 13 0 
2. Red clay shale..............scs cesses cccccecesces soceee cecceeee sossescceces sosees sesees - 9 0 
3. Nodular siderite Ore ...... cosers sonen sonnne cncces snnnun cosess covets cesses cesses nennne 0 4 
4. Reddish clay shale, with scattered nodules of ore ............s0ccreeeees 10 0 


Bed of stream. ' 


Nothing was seen in this township of the Pomeroy seam of coal, the 
place of which is about ninety feet below the Cumberland seam. 

At the village of Olive a salt well was bored in 1814, which, in its out- 
bursts of gas and outflow of petroleum, presented phenomena of great 
interest, attracting no little attention. Dr. Hildreth, in the Geological 
Report fot 1838, writes that “the discharges of gas are tremendous, throw- 
ing the water all out of the well to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
These eruptions are attended by a flow of petroleum, which for the first 
- few years amounted to from thirty to sixty gallons at each paroxysm, ~ 
-and returning at intervals of from two to four days. They are now less 
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frequent, and the discharge of petroleum is about a barrel a week.” 
During the oil excitement from 1860 to 1865, the history of this well was 
often quoted in proof of the great value of this district as oil territory. 
No good wells have as yet been obtained in the neighborhood. 

At South Olive is a small salt furnace, where a small quantity of salt 
is made from brine obtained from a well three hundred and twenty feet 
deep. A sample of the brine was obtained and taken to Columbus for 
analysis, but before the analysis could be made the brine had been 
changed by evaporation and other causes so as to make any exact deter- 
mination of the original impossible. An analysis of the salt from the 
Olive works will be found in another part of the report, with other sim--. 
ilar analyses. 


NOBLE TOWNSHIP. | 
This township lies east of Brookfield and north of Olive. It is drained 
by the head-waters of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The fossiliferous 
limestone, with a thin coal below it, seen in the neighborhood of Cald- 


well, can be traced along the valley through this township. Near Mr. 
Jennings’s store the following section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow clay shale... sono ne seccsecnesetessccccsctessene 1D 0) 
2. Dark blue clay shale, with nodules of j ITON OTE 0.2... cesees cccesceee onen 12 0 
3. Dark blue sandy fossiliferous limestone. ............c.c0sccccceceses sescecees es 4 0 
4, Cd ..... cee cesses users ceececeseccaceee see non ses see cee ceseee Queen suecee seeteeecesee ane nee - 1 0 
5. Clay and clay Shalle.........cssesscscscee sos cessssssseseesees cocees sneces sssenece coe eve „15 0 


In the hills west a fossiliferous limestone was seen, which, by barom- 
eter, is about ninety feet above the coal in the above section. As the 
Cumberland seam of coal is something more than three hundred feet 
above the lower limestone, there are probably few hills in the township 
high enough to contain the coal. There may, however, be some; but no 
search was made for them. The lower coal is in some places thicker 
than at Mr. Jennings’s, and it has been mined a little for local use. On 
a branch of Duck Creek, in the western part of the township, there is a 
local thickening of the seam, reaching, as reported, from four to five feet. 
Near the Hiramsburg Station, on the land of Mr. Gorby, we find the same 
fossiliferous limestone seen further south, with a thin coal above it, and 
some earthy iron ore. The section taken in a cut of the railroad, just 
above the station, is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shales (not measured). 
2. Earthy siderite ore, fossiliferous, from 6 inches to 3 feet. 
3. Clay shale, fossiliferous ......u0. sesnon sanoonnen socsvcees nonnnnunn sovecsees eossscces ce 0 6 
4. Coal... ..cssece ccscsseee snunsnonnnnn cee teceen sesseese secsceceseuses sonanenne eeeseeess nennen 1 4 
5. Clay and shale, not well aeem............s.scccssece cosess sesces coesee cee wo ese nee 10 0 
6. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginousS......... cccccsss ses kennen coeses conses 1 6 


(Map XII., No. 26.) 
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A sample of the ore was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 


Water .........secssccssee soe snnnnnune covescens seseetenecececnscesces snnsonsnn en soeceeceses eoceeese 5.00 
Silicious matter .......0. ssscoess socsssces sovcnsecnence ceseeseren sessceces cocseoees ce soeccsecees 26.75 
Sesquioxide Of irOm......... sccsccoes sssccsces soosccess auunnnune soscccees seccececs seceesees „ 11.30 
Carbonate Of iron ...... snuooeoao ssosssces cosccesee cosees senscenss snnnunsun ses ceeees cesccess 13.31 
Alumina .......sosssenon sonunn sonnunnne nunnan sonanaune consee nennannan cocece soscee ses csseece cesses 0.80 
Manganese ........0sccececscccssnccsees sense sosececescues cnseesees consescescsces sos nnanen cesses Trace. 
Lime, phosphate....... .cccesce csssccses sosscscce cossesces snnnnnunsen sos cee seseeseeeseessecs oe 0.52 
Lime, carbonate ....... ... sccccscessceee secsecee soscccser cence sevens sannuusmnunneunnnnnene sonen 37.30 
Magnesia, Carbonate .........scssssscnccscnsceesscsscesses coserscs nen ann ces sauer sosces nnenne 4.57 
Sulphur .......006 sssees see se sesecsuce seueesse cases eoecesancesscsees seseseces seaees snecseauaseeaees 0.23 

99.78 
Metallic iron ... ... cscs sonsonnsnnansen cescecees cocees san onnsnn suumsnnnen aussen cos snnaneren 4.34 
Phosphoric acid.........uesoss sen cccece cos cece cccecvccscescccerecsesscesesevesscesessesseconees 0.32 


Between Hiramsburg Station and Ava Station Col. Teeters, of Cald- 
well, to whom I am indebted for much intelligent aid, found some ore 
(but not, I think, in place) of a much better quality, as seen by the fol- 
lowing analysis: 


Water seeeneren snnannane sansuennn snnnnusnnennnnunnnen sunnnn senses nunnnnnnn cesses ceseneees geseeoess 12.85 
Silicious matter, Cte. ......... socscsces cscscssce aenonnnen onunan sansun sansun ananan nunnen ceases 20.04 
Sesquioxide Of irON......... ccsececsceee snonunnsn cosces sesecsces sonnun ceases sonnun san cesses „ 58.27 
Alumina.........0.0 0ucs0n sonnanuen sennnnnnn sonsnnnnn sernnnnn sesees snnnuene s Cases sonen snsenn en Trace. 
Manganese 22.20. secsessesccecvcees covescces secees sannnnnn aces snnsnnnne ceeesces snnnsn enanse 5.80 
Phosphate of lime...... ......... sccecs cooceseee snnnon snnnuununsonnun sonnnnnnn costes costes ens 1.30 
Carbonate of lime ............ 00.00 20s cece sences concee cosens sossesees ceases sue snneesece nee 0.14 
Carbonate of magmesia........... sccsce cee cesses cossenesceses ces cecees cee cesses san san nassen . 1.21 
Sul ph ur...... .ccssecce nennen onanen coesee seccee cocens coeese cosceeee annnnsnne censeces sosees sosees - 0.10 

| ~ 971 
Metallic irom ........e cscecssce snnsenononnnnn son snunen annnnunen sucess ceeees coe anasen cue sen ann nen 41.78 


Phosphoric ACid.........esccsecseseeseccer ces sestsesseessceecns secaee ses soe sssessteessscesees 0.60 


The percentage of phosphorus is not large, and the amount of metal- 
lic iron is considerable. The manganese would make the ore valuable 
for certain uses. Those interested should ascertain whether there is an 
available quantity of this ore. 

At Ava Station the same fossiliferous limestone, so often referred to, 
was seen. At this place a test well was bored to reach the Cambridge 
coal, which was, by report, found about one hundred and twenty-five feet 
below the horizon of the limestone. The thickness of the seam was given 
as six feet six inches. This is the proper place for the Cambridge seam, 
and finding the coal verifies the conclusion previously reached from other 
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data, that the fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of the Cambridge 
limestone, which, in the vicinity of Cambridge, is about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet above the Cambridge coal. The existence of the 
Cambridge seam at Ava is a fact of the highest importance. It can be 
easily reached by shafts. From this point this very valuable seam will 
doubtless be found to extend under all the high ground to the north, 
which divides the waters of Duck Creek from those of Wills Creek. 
This gives an extensive coal field, bordering the railroad, and tributary 
to it, reaching from Ava to Cambridge. 


BUFFALO TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Guernsey county, and has its principal drain- 
age northward by means of branches-of Wills Creek. Its south-western 
portion is upon the southern slope of the divide, and is watered by the 
head branches of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The Marietta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati Railroad passes through the divide between the 
two streams by means of a tunnel. The hills in Buffalo township are 
probably not high enough to take the Cumberland seam of coal, and in 
this region the Pomeroy seam has a slight development. The soil of the 
township is rich from the limestone in the hills. At the “ Notch,” where 
the railroad leaves the Duck Creek waters, the following strata were 
seen : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone (not measured). 
2. Limestone ......... coscceee ssvccccce covcsccee seceececs socneeses cocees cosces soeees veces 2 0 
3. Not seen ......0..00 seccce sonunsune secccesesecescecs cosseteseseues soeees soseesees coeees cus „20 0 
4. Limestone Seas cencee cee cceccecee cee seccee ee seecceeeeecece 0 10 
5. Not S@@M........ cssceccee nun ceveceve: nennen covces ssetes cocnse nen ann cesses nennen seoees soe  - 6 0 
6. Nodular limestone.............ccsccccce ssccccces secces scscscees cocccceccccces socces ces 5 0 
7. NOt Been ...0...24 sescccsee ccccccess cnccce sovnes nonnannen cecces seseseees conces cocees eveves 25 0 
8. Blue fossiliferous shale, with nodules of siderite ore..........0 20 0 
9. Not SCOM........ 20... .c0 cnc ccccesccscscnces cos see see cesses ees cee nennen eve tes ceceee seeees « 2 6 
10. Blue flre-clay...... .......05 sesccesee cossscas nenunnann tovese cocnce ananen sooses sonsecees 10 0 
11. 0 


Ferruginous limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge limestone) ......... 2 
Bed of stream. (Map XII., No. 23.) f 


I have no doubt that the limestone at the bottom of this section is the 
equivalent of the Cambridge limestone and of the fossiliferous limestone 
at Ava Station. This would give us the Cambridge seam of coal at a 
depth of about one hundred and twenty-five feet below the valley at the 
“Notch.” At Ava Station the boring revealed the Cambridge coal, six 
feet six inches thick, one hundred and twenty-five feet below the lime- 
stone. We may justly infer that this fine seam extends under Buffalo 
township. This will give great value to the lands bordering the railroad. 
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It must be remembered that the larger part of the coal of the world is 
mined by means of shafts, sunk, often, to great depths. Here the sinking 
of shafts would involve comparatively little expense, and the coal could 
be brought to the surface directly upon the railroad. All the land would 
be underlain by the coal, thus saving a large area of coal which, when 
coal seams are in the hills, is lost from the erosion of the valleys. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This township of excellent land is situated in the northern part of the 
county, having Wayne township on the north and Buffalo on the west. 
Its north-west corner touches Guernsey county. It is drained by Wills — 
Creek and its branches. A geological section was taken two miles west 
of Mt. Ephraim, which revealed the position of the coals and limestones. 
In no case were the coal seams opened so as to admit of measurement. 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. - 

1. Group Of limestones ........0.c00 sce coceccess ecco sensescetescacecececcecececnsessesceces 30 0 
2. Not exposed ............0.seccescecsceconsce costes tocces tecees cocecs senses sosves nennen 72 0 
3. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam). 
4. Not exposed ...... cceccsces sooesces covces conces onnnnn none sonen cones esas conces seceee 4 0 
5. Limestone ..........nssscccsces cocsescesseccsccserccsecees cvcces scccsccccescccccccesceces 2 0 
6. Not exposed ...........ssccceccsccscssesee: covececescosseccscrsccccceses secs: enccccee nen - 18 0 
7. Coal, not opened (10 inches seen) co seeees sunnu: sotescesoncescecess cesceeses see - 010? 
8. Not Exposed ......... season oonene sonnunuon cocces concen cncces cesses conces costes sonseeees -& 0 
9. Dark blue limestone, laminated, containing small bivalve shells 

and COB] plants ........4 cesses sonennuon aanaen onnnnnnen consscees sonnnannn sonne nenne 1 6 
10. Not exposed...........cccocsccccsce csccsscoscne sonssssneccsos sescscassocescecs sesceceee ens 18 0 
11. Blossom of coal 
12. Not @xposed .........sccceccs secccccce on dssnensnunae sosceesescnscnsevecsscese ansensnne een 75 0 
13. Fossiliferous limestone 1 0 
14. Not exposed ...........cccceccsccsece soccscces snnnsa nunsen conses soeescees sonses nassen one 17 0 
15. Limestone, bluish ...... 20... cesses cosecececoscsesse cosas esccccesceseccnce sececceeses 1 0 
16. Not seen......... Kansas canvas cosces ausnun sonsannns ssvesscesscscsensensceces coscecees osecee 46 0 
17. Fossiliferous limestone (Ames or Salesville seam) ...... ......c0ccccseece 2 0 


(Map XII., No. 3.) 


In section 33, in this township, the following section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Hard sandstone ...... sro... nenne oenuon sonen ces cvcses cece gc cc cceces sanenn onen anenen 13 0 
2. Blossom of coal. 
3. Underclay ...... secs cee ses ves cccccverccccce cer cccerscs ces ccescccce ces cesecessscsscseces 8 O 
4. Limestone .....uuns sonenunen cvcces sannen coscncccecscesccsces one sesees anne sscces nanene -„ 1 6 
5. Not seen ...cccses seccocces sossececs sosscscesceccsessess soesecscscecssoseces cesses sossenees 4 0 
6. Limestone and clay......... ccccseceseccsscececescoes nonanumnnnsannnen sesees oe boveees 7 0 
7. Cay ..c.ssscccscsscsssss snsccree mumansnunan cesecs coceeccecssessses sosessecscescssccscccsccmnne 8 QO 
8. Limestone ...... ccccccee ccccce cccveccececses anunen sen ccses cecces senennnnnnnn eoceseeces 1 0 
9. Not BOOM .....c0cc cccececccece secccvece cncses nennen coseee coecences secces ceeees conces sonne 9 0 
10. Limestone toe cncees ove cs coccccces cocccecce covcccces cosces onen seen OF 8 
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Ft. In 
Clay eeascssnsenn onsnnonsmnenonennnen anassuns ansannune sanans snssanene sonnnenne ana 30 
Sandstone ....... zassee soneen seononanensn ounennnoneen onnenn sannanann sossesees nee 2 0 
NOt SEEN ....ccc00 cesess covescscs cecees cesses cosscnces coccccce soseesees sonecsces 6 0 
Limestone ......000 cecscsce ons cee coscccces onnunn ces cnc nenne nen nenana sannen sees 0 10 
Red shale ......... ssssssces sesccceee cosces ccscceces sossevees bocsce cecece soseeeese see nos „14 0 
Limestone ......... oausee eossnunns unnnun coscccces eoscccce nanans sonnuner oo sone 1 0 
Not BBEN ...... cecsceces vosccccee scnces sunsen cocees socsecces seeccscesensescosees soosesees „15 0 
Compact Sandstone ......... suusen oneranonn conse enanannen ansannane ssceesess 30 0 
Shale ......00- zenenense covvvccee ccecees Ve sensnsnan sensnnene sansennan cecces sosceeces coves - 1 0 
Slaty Coal ........ccesccces cesses ences cosces sosees namen concesces cecece sescesees 1 6 
Clay .......s00- Aesnssunssnnnennussanannsnn ne sesneeces cn eesenceecs soeeseesrercessess 0 11 
Coal, with two 1-inch partings, Cumberland sea ...........0s00ceseeese 3 6 
Clay 2.2... 000000 200000 000 000 sevacsce 20000 nenn coe ere coe cee ene cee ce sescuace sen one 2 0 
Not BOOM ......000 cvcscceveccecsces aonenennu nn © csccee conseececees son anne cece 18 0 
Limestone 2 0 
NOt BOOM ...... seseccces ssescveee coccsccce une sonne on cee annnanann succes covens ces 14 0 
Sandstone ........00 sen ccccee vcccce cos cee sce onnnnnmmenn onnanensennennnnn cosecces svceee sos „12 0 
Not Been ......ccesscesececccseest coccscnes nenn sonanenen ansennnenunnnnene sosecenes onnenn „8 0 
Limestone...... cur... sescscsce sennnnnsnunannenunne sunonanen sonnan onenan ananannen 2 0 


(Map XII., No. 19.) 


On the northern slope of the ridge between Seneca and Wills Creeks 
the following section was taken, revealing considerable cement lime- 


stone: 


 eanenpa my m 


Ft. In. 
Sandy shale ...........s000 sonoanonnnanune sonennuneen soonnnncn sunssn concen aonens 80 
Not SOOM ..esenene enenun sessscsncscccs cesses cocees secees nannan annnnn ceases ceases s 54 0 
Shale .............. 6 0 
Nodular limestone . eecsceace nonnsnans cocseceee coceecese sosees ceseeeecs neuere 0 8 
Shale ...... 2.0000 000000 000n00 cocces sonnannnomeenanennun sonne seseee cose So onsanu nee 2 0 
Limestone .......00 season sevsescns covcee sannen covsccese vansan auonmanen sauna ces 0 10 
Shale ........ © bnnann uannununn cecvee seeees secees cos unnnne Seveneees vonnanane cecces coeeee see „14 0 
Not geen ...... cosceecccvescscees sansonnnn sosene sonne sannanene sensunnen sonne eee 14 0 
Coal (Cumberland seam) seen‘on north slope of hill. 
Not Seen ...ccscee cscsce onnnanenn annnen secces cecses sanannen conse cocece ccoces eve 59 O 
Laminated sandstone. ......... sscssccesccccce coscccecs nonnon covece seccseces 3 0 
Black slate and shale .........sscccecccssces cocsce cocece covsccces cocces ccs 1 0 
Limestone ... ... 220.00 000 nesses coscceaces sonnannen ces coccnccscnses coe cee sonnan nen 0 8 
Cement limestone ... .....0000 cescccece sevcee cocces ceccns cocees covsesececs ves 4 0 
Shale ... 22.2. ceccscsce cocses nennen svcces nannnene: asccesesccens annnen sonen cncees 0 4 
Cement limestone ......... seesseces cee cce ese covseccce cvcceecccses sossccces sonnancne - 3 0 
Bluish limestone ........c0cscccses cesses nonenane: cossccces secsccese aoonanane 3 0 
Not seen ...... zus ccc ccs ces ccs onnuunen sosserscscesseces senses cnsees anensn csces cases 770 
Flagging sandstone ...........000sssces cssecesccsccceves secees sanonen sence 4 0 
Shale and black slate ...... ....ss00s esscescsceeses nenn onnenn cosnceces seees 6 0 
Clay .cccsces cesvesces cscvssecsscess cesses cosescucssesesce sescen cen sesceaces susees 3 0 
Limestone ..... scccoosces cose bees evccee sevcccces sonsecess eocees ceees ¢ oes cee veces 6 0 


(Map XII., No. 28.) 
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The coal in the above section is the “Upper Barnesville,” or Cum- 
berland seam. No measurement was made, but in this region it ought to 
be found thick enough for working. The cement limestones are promis- 
ing. The distance from the railroad would probably make the manufac- 
ture of cement lime unprofitable at present. 

Whether the Cambridge seam of coal exists in full thickness below the 
surface in this township, can only be known by trial borings. Such 
borings would not be expensive if located in the deeper valleys. The 
place of the Cambridge seam is proximately five hundred and ten to five 
hundred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam, or two hundred 
and ten to two hundred and twenty below the Ames fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This limestone is seen in the township. It is about three hun- 

dred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam of coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the northern border of the county. Wills Creek 
flows through the township in a north-west direction. The soil is gen- 
erally most excellent. Probably few of the hills are high enough to 
take the Cumberland seam of coal, and the Cambridge seam is below the 
bed of Wills Creek. 

A section taken near Kennonsburg shows the following limestones: 


1. Heavy limestone in layers ......... ...c0. son nonnnnnen sossce sescesces secs cosces ees 18 0 
2. Not exposed 2.2... ccseccesccecce coccceees sosseessees Sersssnnnsnnnnnnnsn socseeees conseeee 27 0 
3. White limestone .........00..ssees oneennnen concen nassen cocees cosues snnunsen sasces sores 2 0 
4. Not exposed.........cccscee sarsercn Sasssnsunsononunsnensnnnsunnen spsceseee teren ansnanen 80 0 
5. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ......... cccsccsscecs socces conccsees - 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 24.) 


The relations of the Ames limestone both to the Pomeroy and Cumber- 
land seams may be seen from Map XII., as also its relations to the 
Cambridge seam, which is below. There are some seams of coal which 
are elsewhere found in the geological range of the vertical space in the 
above section, but they are always thin. 


BEAVER TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county, and is one of the 
richest in agricultural resources. Its valleys are very fertile and very 
beautiful. The hills abound in limestone, and many of the shales are 
rich in lime. 
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On the land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, a geological section was taken, 
revealing the position of the coals, limestones, etc. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff limestone ....... como coscce cosces seccus ences nennen aunenn onanunnnnnun seseesees eas 1 0 
2. Shale ......... scsscseecee ces ccccen ces ccecen coe scecce ves scscnsccees ces cceserccsesccesessssesee OF O 
38. Buff limestone ..:............0..000 Benusn cneeee onsnsn conces cos sogcen soe cee ane soe nen sonne 0 6 
4. Shale 2.0.1... ....ccece cccscese socees conses seecsccns consee nnnnnn cose seseeeers sessenees ons 27 0 
5. Blossom of coal, Cumberland seam, reported ...........ccccesssserseceeee 1 8 
6. Shale 0.1... 1.0... csescececcencccsee cosces sscees senscnsseneseccess eevees oe Bananen cocees nase 14 0 
7. Samd€stone...........cscce ccc cce neces see ceeconcee ces nssenecce covoesces cenece sessoeaes secees 2 0 
8. Shale 0........... cscsse conces sonsnunun coccee cocces cossee cece senses cuccus senses sesees nennen 4 0 
9. Blossom of coal, reported ............. «er csc cec cesses cee cnscecccscceccssssccsceseeee 1 6 
10. Shale, and not exposed ..........0cesceesesesree creesen cesses ecsseeesseercereneee BO 0 
11. Sandstone ..........cc0s csccscces ssseccees csscessseececs ansaen sansen sscece nennen nennen nennen 5 0 
12. Not exposed........ ..rscesce cosces sonununnn socess sannannen senuun ceases sunnen sonesecce cose 12 0 
13. Limestone ......... coe cove sooscsces cscsee concen coscee nunssn nanens onnnen cosces sees ceees ee 3 0 


(See Map XII., No. 27.) 


The coal No. 5 of the above section is the same as the Cumberland - 
seam, or the “Upper Barnesville” seam. 

On the land of Mr. Bascom, section 16, the same seam measures four 
feet six inches, with one inch clay parting eighteen inches from the bot- 
tom. 

Near Williamsburg a section was taken which is given in No. 22 of 
Map. XII. The coal is that of the Cumberland, or “ Upper Barnesville ” 
seam. 

Another and more interesting section was taken two miles north of 
Williamsburg. It shows the place of a cement limestone: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff limestone and clay........... ...00.cceeeccceee 20 Bonsonn aonunnnnnnan secene anacne 5 0 
2. Clay shale ....... sccsscecs cossscees sssees Lae nasse svceceses cesses Coseeeces aanene sosees cos 8 0 
8. Not S@@M......... 2. ccc ces cevece conse nen san sen ano nennen snnnnnnnn cesses secccscssccessocecee DO O 
4. Laminated sandstone. ........ cccccose coscscce cesses sce cce cesses sce ccsens coccee ces „80 0 
5. Not Been .......00 secces covscecce ccseseee coscecese sansanane cnceee nennen ote cee nee cee cee anne 14 0 
6. Sandstone.. 10 0 
7. Coal ......... cccces seccnccce coccesens socsenees coceee cossesces aunann scesee coeces cones anne 1 0 
3, Shale 2.1... 20022000200 cee ononunnonnmnun sue sunuun see nun ann ann cee can one sence cesses ceseseveces - 16 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam...........00. scsscscss cocsecces auunanenn “ Senceeees sseces covees 4 6 
10. Not seen ......... escecece socvecece cvccccces sonnanens zonnanene sansnnnen sannnnnnn secsecece „24 0 
11. Clay shale ......... .cccccee sossnnune conccceee sannnaunn annnne ssesceans cosses snsseeees cones 1 0 
12. Coal .....c.00cscece socserene ansnnnnn sannansen onannnnnn soscesces soveeees IS ossassane cocececes -05 
13. Clay .......00e sescccees annnnnnen sovcecces veces nonnnnnae snannnsan snnnnannn sarsannen svenseees 0 4 
14, Coal .......0. sononunnn soonsncne snnunnnnn saonnnunı annnnennn sooseesce cesecseee en beevese acer - 06 
15. Shale .......0. sessececs covcccccs aunnee sauane cress sonnnnenn sonnancnn senunnnne annans onsnennne 05 
16. Cement limestone ........0 seenensen seccseece sunonanen conessocs cossesces socsesces sanene 3 0 
17. Shaly limestone ......... .cccccoe coccseece nennnunen sosessece sonessece coescoeee ausnnncnn 0 3 
18. Cement limestone ..........00 sees» eocececs coceceees coenes oe onnonon cocccesee cocsesses 2 Q 


(See Map XII., No. 25.) 
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The cement limestone would doubtless answer for making cement—at 
least it is worthy of trial. It is too far from the railroad for profitable 
working, but it will be needed at some future day. The coal is of fair 
quality. | 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated east of Noble and north of Olive and Enoch 
townships. It is drained on the south by the tributaries of the east and 
west forks of Duck Creek, and on the north by one of the branches of 
Wills Creek. Much of the soil is excellent. The principal coal is of the | 
- Cumberland seam, which is every where to be found at its proper eleva- 
tion in the hills. The following section was taken in section 13, in this 
township: j 


Ft. In 

1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not Exposed. ......s0.sssves sosscssse nuonnunun snnunsnen sosssaces soveesces eessecces eoececees 53 0 
3.  Limestome.......c..ssssevee covcccces aunonunnn coseesces osees consccees sosseeces eocces esces 2 0 
4. Not exposed .......ccccscoscsoscs corsccsce sonnnunen sence sosese coseee sonseeees teccee socese 30 0 
5. Sandstone ..........cc00 sonnue sonnonuen cosces sescscces secees susenn sanee seases sensnn ceaess 14. O0 
6. Shale ......... 000 00nonnunnnononoenn annnenonnens annnnn nnnnan sonsseses seeees sonne nannen auannn 6 0 
7. Coal, Cumberland seam...... sosonsosenansse nennen annnen cesses sonananen sosescces onen 2 0 
8. Clay, “ I, u ı 
9. Coal, “ ME sevens uannnnune sasnannne sannannan sesensens nannnnsnn sossaseas 06 
10. Slate, “ ME savecceee cocceccee soncscees sansnnsen sessesens cesses wocseees 01 
11. Coal, “ 6 ec ssceesceeenceeese cee cusses sas cesssssssssesssesesesssese BO 
12. Not exposed...... crssoccs scosccecs sonnonann cosscsces sonnanunn cooses sonne evaces eenvceces 36 0 
13. Heavy sandstone .........000cccece soscceees onnensuns ones ce cescesseesees veces anne „15 0 
14. Not exposed ...... soo. csosceccs sosccsees annsen ononen sennonnnn cocces sonne cases aeneen „13 0 
15. Sandstone .........0cccececeseveee covece secese snnnnn sunnen cecees seco sun san une seceseces - 4 0 
16. Magnesian limestone ......... sccssssss nansunnen cosnccces annnonen cesses secees covsesee 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 21.) 


In section 20 in this township, on the land of G. W. Brown, the same 
seam of coal presents the following measurement: 


| Ft. In. 
1.  Fire-clay......2. ssscsese cooses cscces sunnen annnsnnnn secces costes ceases sannen son cee scccesees 1 0 
2. Coal, with one half-inch partimg........... so. ssssscses sonen conces secces cecees 4 4 
3. Underclay ...........sssses ces 000000 sosscvoes annann cocces coeses see sanane seeeeeses sossesees 8 0 


The coal is of fair quality. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Centre and Seneca townships. Its northern 
border is upon Wills Creek, and its south-western upon Duck Creek. It 
is hilly, but the soil is generally good. In some of the valleys receiving 
the wash of the limestone of the hills the soil is most fertile. 
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The Cumberland seam of coal is to be found in the high hills in its 
proper horizon. On the land of Mr. H. McVicker, section 30, the follow- 
ing measurements were made: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale ......... 2.02. cessceces cooces sononnnen socses cos nun non cus cesses sce ces san nen 10 0 
2. Coal ... 11.2.2 ccc ccsccsces nunnun cccces cocces snnnnnnnn coccs cocces van ana ces nen sun eee seceee ces 2 0 
3. Shale be ee snnunnnan cos nen snsnen cee nennen „ 1 8 
4. Coal, with four inches slaty in middle ............... 020200 seccee cosees soneee 4 6 
B. Interval to creek .........ccsces cosces cocece cocces cos cecees coveeeese non nun cee cee cesses 250 0 


A little below the coal is a limestone of a highly soluble nature, which . 
has a great fertilizing effect upon the soil. 


ENOCH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Olive and south of Centre townships. It is 
drained by Middle Creek chiefly. Much of the soil is of good quality, 
and the township is well supplied with coal of the Cumberland seam. 
This seam is found almost every where in the hill at its proper horizon. 
At Archer’s Store, section 6, we find the coal presenting the following 
subdivisions : | 


Ft. In 
l. Sandstone ............uu0s00 cen concen cee son nen nnn nun nen nun non cesses ann cecccscosessecsessee L 6 
2. Bituminous shale ............ ccc cccscccscccccctcsececccecescsecssecscssscsscsssscsosee LB 
B. COal cc ccece ne cencce see cen sn soe nen nennen „1 8 
4. Clay „ 1 3 
B. Coral ........s0s0 secocscceccscccscsccsccccccscecscece teccescccsscececevessececccces secees seceee 2 8 
6. Slate .....cccccccccccccccsccccsccccccssccssssccsscsesscsese cesses sescsnesecsssoeceece Leosees 01 
7. Coal ....c.ccccceccccccccescccsscee vecsecees capsceccscee soscesees seseeseesceeseseesses see ses 1 0 
8. Underclay ............sssscssesccscsensccnsccenescccesccssseeeecaseesecesseececsecseues oes 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 29.) 


On the land of John Boyd the same seam of coal is five feet thick 
below the clay parting. Considerable limestone is seen in the hill above 
Mr. Boyd’s coal. 

The mines of the Ohio Coal Company, in the hills east of Dexter Sta-. 
tion, show a fine thickness of the Cumberland seam. The reported sec- 
tion is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone and interstratified shales ............cccsessssccecesscecenssceseses 30 0 
2. Bandstone and some shale ........crccccsccccccceccccesssesccvccecccecs von ceceseese 5 0 
3. Coal, upper bench, reported .........s.eer scsscrces seccesccscee scenes ceereeserers 3 0 
4. Cay ....ccccccessecceeccecesrceceecencescescucscscnecsecsscessceseecessoneeeseeeescesees 2to3 0 
5. Coal, lower beach ........ .ussosesonensnaonnsnensennonannensnunnneonannnonsnnnnn ee. 6to7 0 


The coal from this company’s bank is shipped largely to Marietta, 
where it is used for the rolling mill, for the generation of steam, and for 


o 
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domestic purposes. It is a cementing coal of good heating power. Coke 
of superior strength and hardness can be made from it. By a proper 
selection of the materials, and by proper methods of coking, it is quite 
probable that a coke of sufficient freedom from sulphur may be obtained. 
The firmest coke I have yet seen made from Ohio coal was produced from 
the coal of the Ohio Coal Company’s mine. 

The heavy limestone twenty-five feet above the coal is an important 


deposit. 


STOCK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Enoch, and borders the Monroe county line. 
The East Fork of Duck Creek passes nearly through the middle of the 
township. This township, like almost all in this county, is hilly, but 
there is limestone enough to fertilize the soil and make it productive. 
In its geological features the township presents no peculiarities. It con- 
tains in its hills the Cumberland seam of coal, generally in good devel- 
opment. A combined geological section, taken near Carlisle (the section 
of the coal from the land of J.G. J. Smith, section 35, and the lower 
limestones from the land of Reuben Yoho, one-half mile west of Carlisle), 
is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Clay .......2. senanonen snnunnen ononnannn uns onnnunnnn sennanunn senses ceases sansnunnn sonnnnacn 16 
2. Coal .eerossen cccsrsces csccsccce sennannen sannenee sonseeces sonsceces eoescsces seenecces sanenn 3 3 
3. Slate....cccscesseccesccccce ansansnen covces seccee coeese svccen cos secees cesees sananenen nennen - O @¢ 
4. Coal .....cce sccccsccs covcccces cesses cecsceces see eeeces cocees sceces secces coscecess anne ves 2 5 
5. Not expoßed ......... sessccece coosccece sonnonsen senescence sonnunone soeescees cesses succes 80 0 
6. Limestone ...... cecccces socsce sonen secses nennen see cccnes coccee cos sannan cceces nannnn one 3 0 
7. Shale chiefly .............0.ssecescocccs 500000 coccenece suunan sossasees ses seeees con cscece 32 0 
8. Sandstone.........scceesecese to onee sn 90s oncnss nennes cones susnee senses sracee censen ss eeee 8 0 
9. Shale ...... ccoccccee soccsecsecescseves ceases nes van eeeeee cose nansun secces cos cecees cos ceces 1 0 
10. Limestone ...... ss... secscesscece coccee una san see cos coe neces cos sunnen anna sovceeces vee 1 6 
11. Shale ..............2000 cee secsce voccscecs coccec nennen cnceee ann ces sen coeses sauna ces anne - 5 0 
12. Limestone .......00 csccccese sonnannnn zen une ces cesses nen sen nennen cos cee nen nn nee Seren one 4 0 
13. Shale ..........0. cceses covcscecs cos cecses sonces non see cee nen annnan coveee ces ces cee nen ann ces ~ 5&5 0 


(Map XII., No. 31.) 


On the land of Mr. Smith nodules of excellent iron ore were seen one 
hundred and thirty-five feet below the coal. These nodules are generally 
rich in iron, but they are seldom found in sufficient quantity to warrant 
drifting for them. The coal is in fine thickness, and the slate parting is 
quite insignificant. The quality is fair. On the farm of A. Enochs, 
section 36, the coal is opened and appears well. Some ore of very supe- 
rior quality was also seen on his farm. The ore was not found in. place, 
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but its stratigraphical position cannot be far from that assigned it in the 
following section : 


Ft. In. 
Coal, Cumberland seam ...... ces... 22. 20oeonanünee zoomen sevens concen seceee anne 4 10 
Interval not exposed. ...... en access cesses sce accesses see seceee cesses coe see ces sense 1022 0 


Iron OFC cecece ace essen neo cesses seccencceccecen son nen cccececesscccesscscessecseccssceeee O 67 
Red shale......ccs css ccccceseccee see cccese ccs sccscsceseceseccscssecscsscsssessessssseee 1H OÖ 
Sandstone chiefly ..............0 ccc cec cee se coeece cos ssssesccsccsssscesccsesececsee LZ 0) 
Shale ....ccccesecececcccen sve ccncescescsscecseccescessescescescescssesccscsesssccecsesee 8 OQ 
Limestone 22.02. 200200000000 ce cee sce nennen ces sccceesecseescecesces sesecscsesesssscssee 2 OO 

‚ (Map XII, No. 32.) 
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The ore is a sesquioxide of iron but slightly hydrated, the combined 
water being only 4.60 per cent.“ The following is the analysis of the ore 
by Prof. Wormley : 





Water .......uoscnsssnensnnassnnnsnnnnnnsnnnnnenssnnsnsnsensnnnnnsanenunnnnnnnnensonnnsunrsnnnnne 4.60 
Silica ........ MEPPPPELITTPLLTLLUTTETBPLELTEFEPPPEETETPPETEEPELDEPPRTFERPPPFEPEPEEUPLSEPSTFPPRRFTER 10.76 
Sesquioxide of iron ...........css0-cscccces cesses annannnnn eeeeecesceeceeseesessessseneeess 80.51 
ALUMIND. 20.2. .ccccc ccs scccccees cesscenee senececes seneenese cone seee: hennansnn sansnnnnnnnennnenene 1.20 
Magnesia .......0scecsceccsesccecscresscnsssees sennssennnnnnen cue rennsnsnnsnssnnssnsnnsensnnene 1.30 
Lime ....cccccccccsccsccccccscsceescecceccserscsenseesseeesensees soneesees nensnnsnersnnnnenn nenne 1.30 
Phosphoric acid ......+- sssccsecnceeseceseesecesceersccecsessecescssecus sosseees seeseeeeeees Trace 
Sulphur .......00.0:ccescssescceeceeeeecceessessansseseeceeeseessten soneesee sensennnsssnsnnsen 0.0 
Total ....cccceccsccsceccsscscscscccscececccccescoscesce weeceeecceeee coseee sesseceeeseeees 99.67 
Metallic irOm......c.cscecsesccescccesesccceenecssecees sevesccercnscecees ses seveasscesesses cus - 56.36 


The ore is rich in iron, and its remarkable freedom from phosphorus 
and sulphur makes it the best possible material for an iron for conver- 
sion into steel. The location is worthy of careful investigation to deter- 
mine the quantity of ore. In the slide of the hill-side were large, lamin- 
ated blocks of ore six inches thick. When the ore is traced to its 
original stratum it may be found much thicker. It is an ore of very 
great promise. The coal of W.C. Bevan, section 26, is the Cumberland 
seam. The lower bench is reported to be four feet thick, and the upper 
one foot eight inches. 

On the land of W. W. Collins, below Carlisle, the Cumberland seam of 
coal is two hundred and twenty feet above the East Fork of Duck Creek. 
The lower bench is about five feet thick, separated from the upper bench 
of ten inches by two feet of clay. A sample from the lower bench was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result : 


Specific Gravity .......cossssessescsecessessecessees sesseseseeesseeceeeesseseeeees seseesseeees 1.338 
Moisture Moose ceccccccecceces csc sscsessees cocseces ssoces peccesseecseces ces secccscesccesecers ses 1.10 
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Volatile combustible matter ....ssssssscssssssssessccsssessssssssseessessacsnsesseesons 35.50 
Fixed carbon ......0.ccscscceccscccscescsccescescscecscsscecccssesssasce scsscesoeces IPRPFEER 62.10 
Total neeeensenserssnessnenssnensnnssensnanenssnsnensnsossennensnensnsensnnensensnnane 100.00 
Sulphur .........ccscscscsccceccsccvccsccerecccs scence ces cesessceessseessesseecsseseccssese vw» 6.61 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet ...... zeesersuersennnnensnnennucnne zesone 3.26 
Ash.....uu00cs0n0 ensnnsnunnonenssnsnnnennunsnnsnssennnsnansn ses seceescesesensseoeeeeas Fawn color 
Coke ......000cnsccseseccccesses sence ccs seccsccccccerssscecenceeseeesecseteeseeneesecees Compact. 


- The seam of coal from Mr. Collins’s dips rapidly down the East Fork 
of Duck Creek. A mile above the mouth of Road Fork the seam is only 
twenty-five to thirty feet above the stream, while three-fourths of a mile 
up Road Fork the seam is ninety feet above the latter stream. These 
facts show local undulations in the strata. 


ELK TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. It lies chiefly upon 
the waters of the Kast Fork of Duck Creek, but in the southern part are 
some of the sources of Pawpaw Creek. The land is generally hilly, but 
the limestone layers in almost all the hills tend to render the soil fertile. 
The principal seam of coal is the Cumberland seam, which is every 
where to be found in its appropriate geological horizon. In section 25 
the following geological section was taken: 


F 
F 


1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed ........scsccecsccsscccvecceersrescecscen sessenses cases cesses ceeees sosceees 15 0 
3, Limestone ........scccscccccccccocccnscescavececcescceccscccseces cocsscecescceessen ccs 1 6 
4. Not exposed ..........s.csccccssescccscsceccecesees sescescescescsesencsscescns sesssees 22 0 
5. White limestone ......cccsscscsces cscccccvecoscecccsccvcccccscscccscvscescceccsceness 3 0 
6. Not exposed ........-sssccececce cooccsccncerececsccaccscsececcsssenesseees sessserecece 48 0 
7. Sandstone and sandy shale, somewhat ferruginous .............0..s000- 12 0 
8. Blue, sandy shale ...........s0ce-cscssssscnecescercesccecseecseseessssees sesseeens - 2 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam .........ccccescsccssssssssees cersscceccccesssee covesescuss 2 0 
10. Clay, “ OL assnacecccessscocncensansencesssecencensevase consesseeas 1 8 
11. Coal, “ Cee sssneeteecesessesaseseaeseees seseceeseseseseeseeceaes 3 6 
12. Underclay .......csccccccsssesconscescecseeccsscssencossccssesesessese senses ssscoecesons 5 0 
13. Limestone .....cccccccccceccscccccccccscccccccccccccccesccccececsessececscesevevsceccoes 2 0 
14. Not exposed .......ccecsscoccccserescsscesscnserscascescescesseseeceeseecescessescecoes 53 0 
15. Magnesian and blue limestones ............cssecscccesscvseee seosees ee cececcces 5 0 


(Map XII., No. 36.) 


On the land of Lewis Uhlman, near Harrietsville, the same seam of 
coal appears in the following section : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shale .............ccsscccsccoecre snnnsunenusunansannnsnssnennsnnnnssnsnnnrenene 5 0 
D, Coal .ceccccce cocccecccccvccccscccccesste ceseccces scoses cscs secceccacsesenseessceses eevee 2 8 
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Ft. In. 
4. Col .....ccrccccecccccccccvscessccccccncccescecsccccecescecessceces Laveseccuces Levsceeeess 3 0 
5. Not exposed ..........cecceccsccrccccecrcncssnes ssnccscescccsccsee sesccesasceseessecees 60 0 
6. Buff and blue limestones ........ccccoscscccccccsscccsccscscsceccccecccscecscvese 6 0 
7. Not exposed .......00-csceercosccecs zennennnnnnnsnnnensnnnuenen snnnnnsnnnnunnnansnenes 40 0 
8. Sandrock .......csccc -scscscscccaccvcccccscacscescccesscesessccensseccesccceesseceseccess 20 O 
9. Interval to Duck Creek ..........scsccsccscen svcssccccccccccceccccsccccescose ces 60 0 


(Map XII., No. 35.) 


On the land of Henry Bodie, section 18, in this township, the same 
seam of coal gives the following measurements : 


. Ft. In. 
1. Sandy, blue shale (not measured). 
2. Coal ...cccececcseseserees seceseees basen caceeceee saneessesaceaeacesanecescessoeeeeseasenss 2 4 
8. Clay shale .........0.. ccscsscvescreseccscenseensccesscecconseseessoseececcessscceesesoees 1 6 
4. Col .....ccccccncscvcscesccscscccvacaccccasescncecscsceess sscesees sonveesessecsscscocccess - 3 Q 
5. Not exposed ......... peccvcccccecccccccccccssecs Le ceceseens cccccecee vacccccccccsceccecacs 5 0 
6. Limestone (not measured). 


Bed of Saltpetre Creek. 


The coal is generally of fair quality, and will answer for all the ordi- 
nary uses, but it contains too much sulphur for the highest uses. 

On the land of Edward Okey, on Road Fork, in this township, the 
Cumberland seam of coal is seen, with a thickness of the lower bench of 
four feet eight inches. Above the clay parting is the upper bench, from 
six inches to one foot thick. Six feet of shale separate this bench from 
twenty-five feet of overlying sandrock. The following analysis was 
made by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the lower bench: 








Specifie gravity ...sssssesssessssssssssssssssscsssesssescsssssessesssssesecarencueseenesees 1.419 
Moisture...- ccccoc.cccccccccvccccccscscesecssseccsesscccneees vecccseeesecccs nennen nen nase nee 1.10 
Ash ... cesccccccscccvccecccecne secsesccvssecssscvesecccseececvcsesecccccesoessessevesesscss -coees 10.20 
Volatile combustible matter ...........scsccccsccccsccccsccccessescsccee sescscsccccecee 32.90 
Fixed carbon seseenensennencensen casas tensseneaeea ceases nseneenssseeseenee ceeaseees esenee cee 55.80 
Total]........ccccce cccccccccccccccccccevcceseccesescccecs Peveccvccece cocecscesece annnee 100.00 
Sulphur .........cccccccssccssscceeseeveccnsveecceece ceseee senses secesesesesessseseseneccoss .. 3.48 
Permanent gas in cubic feet ........sscecccccsccesserreccccecscnscccecccesscnescese cee 3.01 
ABD) 2... .ccccccccccsscccveccccs scvece sevecsconseecesnee seaceeecsccencssccnececs sevccesee sacene ces Gray 
COKE .. ..cc-ccccccccccccccscessecvcvcecccsseesecces cosnececseascsseceesacnece ces ccessceescccces Compact. 


On Road Fork, one mile below the woolen factory, we find the coal well 
developed, as is seen by the following section : 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone ..........cccccccescsvcccccscsceeccseesseeses cus seccsescececcscccssssescescceses 25 0 
2. Shale ......00. ceccscsccssccccsscsceescsssecsnsee sensunsunsnnonssneenannnnnenn secesccecses 5 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam.........sccccccscccsscccsccccescnecscescsveessssseeseseee ces 2 0 
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Ft. In. 
4. Clay, Cumberland seam ........c0cc.ceseeseeeccsersceceeceesoneee see senees acs tecees 1 4 
5. Coal, “ ME snnannnnn sannusnen sunsnanen e .aunsens snsnnnnse sennnnnee sonen 4 6 
6. Not SEOM...........ccccee cece con nun uno cee nen nun crscescce cesses cesses ccessssssescsscssees DE O 
7. Limestone ............ 00 cee cee cse cosce senses sesseccecescecccececcssccsssccsesscscscsene 8 OQ 
8. Not SOM ...... ccsscecscess cosses ann onnununun coe senses nnnnen cus cee ces coseeeees cesses cue ace „15 0 
9. Fine-grained sandstone ......... 2.000 ccc sn see cee ccs cesses nen onanonsanuns senssu sense 3 O 
10. Shale 0.0.0... ..... sso ses cee cee ces see nun son onn cesses nen uns onen nn sen son nnn uns sen nennnnen une 8 OQ 

(Map XII., No. 34.) 


Mr. Richard Vosper, at the mouth of Road Fork, mines the Cumber- 
land seam, which is reported to be four feet six inches thick. 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Washington county, lying north and east of 
Aurelius. Its outline is very irregular. The West Fork of Duck Creek 
flows through a corner of it, but it is chiefly drained by Middle Creek. 
The upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found every where in 
the hills, in its proper horizon. Valuable mines have been opened by 
the Ohio Coal Company in the western part of the township, where the 
lower and principal bench of the coal is from five and a half to six feet 
thick, and the upper is reported to be three feet thick. A branch rail- 
road extends from Macksburg east into this township, reaching this seam 
of coal, where a working of six feet is obtained. The coal is of good 
quality, well adapted to household use, to the generation of steam, and 
to the rolling mill. A fine exhibition of the same seam of coal is found 
on the land of David McKee, Esq., on Buffalo Run, east of Newburg, not 
far from the line dividing this township from Enoch township. Here 
the lower bench of coal measures six feet eight and a half inches. In 
this region the hills are very high, and there will be found a large area 
of available coal. The same seam is found in the eastern part of the 
township, but it may not be equally thick. In the valley of Middle 
Creek some petroleum has been obtained, although not in large quan- 
tities. This is a fertile valley. 

Considerable petroleum has been obtained in the Duck Creek valley, 
in this township, and more will be obtained when the prices render the 
production profitable. Brine for the manufacture of salt may be ob- 
tained by boring, and cheap fuel for its evaporation is abundant in all 
the hills. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GUERNSEY COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


That portion of this county included in the Second Geological District 
lies south of the Central Ohio Railroad. The townships examined are 
Adams, Westland, Spencer, Jackson, Cambridge, Center, Valley, Richland, 
and Millwood. The railroad runs within the southern border of Wills 
township, and a few geological sections were taken there. 

The southern part of the county contains much good soil, and is rich 
in coal. The most valuable seam is the Cambridge seam, which is now 
largely mined. The Cumberland seam is found in some townships, as 
are one or two other seams of less importance. The existence of so much 
coal within easy reach of the Central Ohio, and the Marietta, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland railroads will make this one of the most important mineral 
counties in the State. Some valuable iron ore has been discovered. Brine 
may be obtained by boring, and salt can be cheaply manufactured with 
the small and refuse coals of the mines. Both coal mines and salt works 
may be located upon the railroads. In this way the three essential ele- 
ments of profitable salt-making, viz., abundant brine, cheap fuel, and 
cheap transportation, are secured. There is little doubt that some of the 
coal will, with proper treatment, make coke suitable for smelting iron 
ores. The rich Lake Superior ores could be brought as return freight in 
cars carrying coal to Cleveland or other lake ports, and the blackband 
ore is fou1:d within the limits of the county, and in the adjacent county 
of Tuscarawas. ‘Iron works of various kinds must hereafter spring up 
in this region, as, indeed, other kinds of manufacturing enterprises in 
which cheap and abundant fuel is a prime element. 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the west side of Guernsey county, and north of 
Westland township. It is drained by the waters of Crooked Creek, a 


34 
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branch of Wills Creek. A section was taken on the land of Horatio 
Grummond, section 23, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ...cnsonsonneeneonenune san unnenn seonunenn nunnnunen snnnunaee sansnanan nanssn cecuce snnane 8 0 
2. Cannel coal, reported thicknes8...... zu... zascer secces seccee sanene nenne sonenance 1 6 
3. Not exposed ......... sscsoece sscececoeven sscnse cesses secece coeses snenan nensan sesees neuere 79 0 
4. Sand stone...... .......0. .cosceccccce cecsen conses nennen soeses sansen sansan sonsan sonnnı anceee 3 0 
5. Shale and black slate, modules Of OTe .........102 csccescoscee sevens cosees onenne 6 0 
6. Coal, 3$ feet seen, reported...... „es. ssecenonnnnn snanuunn onununnenununne ceases 6 0 


(See Map XII., No. 1.) 


The lower coal of this section was thought to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge seam, and the equivalent of the Alexander seam in Muskin- 
gum county. The coal was formerly mined on the farm of Mr.Grummond, 
but the old mine was not in a condition for complete measurement. The 
cannel coal, eighty-eight feet above, is in the horizon of a thin seam of 
coal seen at many points. 

Near Cassell’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad, section 22, the 
following section was taken : 


Ft. In. 
1. Interval to top of hill not measured. 
2. Fossiliferous limestone ...........00: cscccsees coccce cee cocces cosvecces socees evceccees 15 
3. Not SC@M...... .ccscesscseescscescovcee sevcsceee annonn sonsecens ooeces cosece nenne srnnan ive „110 0 
4. Sandstone... .......0. sesccecse sennuunne annennan ansannnnn cootes coe cccees veces seseee nennen 6 0 
5. Dark shale, ferrugimous.............scssssscses csscesecs coosscees conces cocces sveseees 3 0 
6. Blackband iron Ore ..........0.ssceeeccenee ssssesceccee seesen sneeee nassen unser cases 3 0 
7. Coal (Cambridge seam)...........:0sscsssssscsesees conses cases coesee cosces seesee ees 3 6 
8. Not seen to level of railroad track .........c00ccsccs cescscece coscesces sovsccces „10 0 


(See Map XII., No. 15.) 


The following analysis of the blackband ore of the above section was 
made by Prof. Wormley : 








Specific gravity .......0. ssscosces secseccee cnsces cevcevcee sosces senonannn an nanı sanansenn cocese 3.052 
Water and volatile matter ......csssen sonne snnunnonnnanennnon onenna cosces senses ancnse “ 11.55 
Iron, carbonate......... cocececee ananon sansen eonsnnunn coscesccecse onanse sosces snanan senananen 33.72 
Iron, sesquioxide...... ccsssosen coscscuce ances concee cee cee sscces sonces ann snannn sonen ensues 8.34 
Silicious matter. ......000 sessesces cesses voscescececes cocsee cesses coccas nennen sensuunnnaren see 38.72 
Alumina ...... 0.0000 cvcces covces cesses sunnnn senses senccecenees snunsn sauna soeees nassen conees ons 00.00 
Ma&NQANeSe.........000 cesses concen svcees oveces coeves snnnnunsnnsnsunsn snanse peace annnen nen 2.30 
Lime, carbonate...... .ssscoee cocescces sannnn saure soveee necees consen tenses sennsnsensnn cee - 2.30 
Magneßia..eeoeces ennonnee aonnnnnns concen nnnenuen unnnnnen onsves oueses nnensn snssen cee eee see nn 2.49 
Sulphur ......ccsesescees coccesccecee sanene nennen nnansnsnenen sess cnceee soanes sunsen annunn on 0.16 

Total ......000cccececosccs vecses esses sonunnnnnunn cesses costes ceases cesses nesses sauces . 99.58 
Metallic iron ......cccece ccccce cos cee ses costes socvescscess seseccees senses sonannnon snanon see ees 22.12 
Sulphur.....cccecessseccscrrcecsscccccsccscecesscsces cesses ses ssesescssccsssccescescesecseeseee 0.16 


Phosphoric acid ...... snesssene svccee cesses nannne sunansnnn cesses onen seaaee ce «ore one see ene „ trace. 
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This ore, when roasted, will lose its water, volatile or bituminous 
matter, the carbonic acid of the carbonates of iron and lime, and all, or 
nearly all, of its slight amount, of sulphur. There is hardly enough 
bituminous matter in this ore to serve as a fuel in roasting it. A sam- 
ple of the blackband ore from Newcomerstown, obtained by Mr. Gilbert 
for comparison, yielded 24.00 per cent. of metalliciron. Both ores are very 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. From more recent visits to Cassell’s 
Station, I am led to think the average of the blackband better than the 
sample analyzed. 

CAMBRIDGE TOWNSHIP.. 

This township contains Cambridge, the county seat of the county. A 
section was taken on the high and isolated hill a little south-west of the 
town, as follows: 


Ft. In 

1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not Exposed. ......... sesssccccscccceccsccccceescesessncecsresenesensseccsscee secseores 15 0 
3. Fossiliferous limestone, seen ..........ccccsserceccsscsrorsceetesee cosseseesseeeeses 1 0 
4, Not exposed ........cccsccccecsccecs secccececcevscsccsenessceesesces tocesees nese sacses 10 0 
5. Laminated sandstone..........sccccccccscescecscsccccccvccscsccsesscecscssesvescecees 7 0 
6.  Shrale@.......ccce cae scvscscccsccscesscccsccscessensecsee sscssscseseeees cenens sessssees seeees 40 0 

7. Blossom of coal. 
8. Clay.....ccereseccccccercccssceraccoseesavscecsncee ses cocenscceseeses secssssee nesses ecesse ces 1 0 
9. Sandstone ...........cscccccccccccccccseccsescees sccccccestesces secsecesecccsececcssesccses 15 0 
10. Shale ......cccccccscccccccccscccecs cesses ccacectacececccesceee seccccees cece: eceseccseteecens 24 0 

11. Blossom of coal. 
12. Clay.......ceccscocsccaccecceccesccacsesenscceseeee ceeresceccen nennen ansussnnnannnnnnsenennen 4 0 
13. Shale ....crernenennonunnenenunnnsnnnnnnonneanseennonnnensnnonnnnnennenenennnnnnnonnnnenenann 36 0 
14. Limonite O7e...cccccccccccccccccccss cascecccnccccncsccccceneseoe snunsannnnenn seccesecese 02 


. 15. Blossom of coal. 
(See Map XII., No. 6.) 


In this section No. 15 is the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal; No. 11, the 
equivalent of a seam found forty-two feet above Scott’s bank; No. 7, the 
equivalent of the cannel coal at Horatio Grummond’s, in Adams town- 
ship; and No. 1, the equivalent of the Anderson coal, near Campbell’s 
Station. This section, therefore, is a key by which the intervals may 
be judged elsewhere.“ A section was taken on Tunnel Hill, west of 
Cambridge, from the highest coal, on the very summit, to the level of 
the railroad track. The exposures were chiefly in a slide in the hill- 
side, in the approach to the tunnel on the west side of the hill : 


Ft. In 
1. Shale and Soil...........cessccscsssssconscsrecsceccsscrccscccsessssscecssteceses easenees 8 0 
2. Coal, BOOM .........scececcccccccsscccsccoe tescsesenccccesersescceeccccesesscasssoeoeecsees 1 0 
3. Not BCOM-..cccccceessccccsscece: ceccecces secceeessecceenrccsesccccee sesccecccescoes cocces ~ 12 0 
4. Limestone, highly fossiliferous, reported... ......coccccrsscccscsvcscscoseces - 8 0 
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Ft. In. 

),. Not exposed .:......... cece cccccs serscsecscscrsssecsscoss auunnnnnsnsnsnnnnnnnne sees - 69 0 
6. Dark brown shale ........cscscecsssscccccccccccscccscccnces cosssee sesevscccscsceccce 20 0 
7. Yellow shale...........csseccoscccccescncccescessessccccscee covscecceccccescescecsee ces -~ 10 0 
8. Sandstone passing down into shale ............csssscsescoscosceessecescescscece 30 0 
9. Ore—siderite and limonite ..............sssesscecs soccscscsccccccccccccces covcevcce 07 
10. Nodular limestone. .........cscscoeeccccceseccccececescascescecsccses Lececceesccccceces 6 0 
11. Shale ........c..cccceccsccccesccecccccccccccccssscees sovccscocacsnce ccs -ceeeceeacscecevee ove 5 0 
12. Laminated sandstone and shale.. ........c.02sssssescsccecescceeecceccs nonnenene 82 0 
13. Coal ....... Lececcesevcecees secsecnee seneceets seeceessecessesesstecece eoucsecesssesevccecs .~ 1 8 
14. Fire-clay  ......6..ccssecssesesceeseeees Seeateees seeeesees snnnsssssnnnenensen cus ceneasens 3 0 
15. Shaly sandstone........ceccooessscesccssrecscsseceensceee coseesseseeeeos snunannonunanne 10 O 


Level of railroad track. 


In this section the strata in the slide could not be measured, and the 
thickness was estimated. No trace of the Cambridge seam of coal was 
sen. A section was made in the village from the bed of Wills Creek, 
at the site of the old mill, up to a seam of coal in Mr. Isaac Morton’s 
field, on the hill-side above, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy, coarse sandstone, SEEN ......... oeronenen aonansenn sanannann nansoneen annenn 10 0 
2. Coal, varying from .......0. snsennuon cos sennnnnen nonnsnnen annnen sveeee 1ft.3in. to 2 0 
3. Not all seen, but the lower part a very heavy sandrock, with vast 
concretionary masses of ‘‘ blue core” TOCK......... sessecsce vovsceces ons „39 0 
4. Level of the railroad. 
5. Interval to bed of creek, lower part shaly sandstone......... ...cccscs een 27 0 
6. Coal, once mined by stripping in low water in Wills Creek (reported) 2 9 


(Map XII., No. 5.) 


The upper coal in this section is believed to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge coal, or Scott’s coal. It is generally covered with shale. The 
same seam is found under the floor of the shop of Louis Schreier, on Main 
street. It has an clevation of thirty-seven feet above the railroad track 
at the station. 

A level from this coal strikes a bench on Tunnel Hill a little above the 
tunnel. A trace of coal was found on this bench. Every where in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of Cambridge the Cambridge seam is 
very thin, and this fact has created the chief difficulty in identification. 
Two or three miles south of Cambridge the scam becomes thick enough 
for mining, and presents in that region a fine development. In this 
neighborhood the following section was taken at the coal bank of Andrew 
Nicholson : 


Ft. In. 

1. Samdstome......... ccsccesescoecce cesses cossesces ses csscceces sence sesees seseee cesees snonse 12 0 
2. Clay shale, laminated ............... ccccssescecssoes seseeeees seeeeeees snunnen gs pe eese 4 6 
3. Coal.......... laches ssnssnuan ananas nonananen san anansn ceases annnansnn sennarnsn nassen san nennen „ 310 
4. Clay parting ............201csssssccecee coneseeee sannonsen conse secees senses seeeescereases 01 
5.  Coal....... sssccnves sanensnnunesnonsnnnnnnnonennn cesses snnnnnnsn snnnsn seceesees snsennennane - 10 
6. Underclay c.erecrsnonsennnnsnensenenunsnsnunen cee sve seeees noses sansnnnnnnsn concen nenne - 3 0 
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This is the Cambridge seam. The quality is seen from the following 
analyses by Prof. Wormley of samples from near the bottom, middle, and 














near the top: 

Specific gravity..nensnne cesses cocess cecese cee cesses ssveneeee 1.318 1.283 1.272 
Water. 02... sosnnunen onanen cesses cescecece nn anansn san nn cee nenne 4.20 3.90 3.80 
Ash. ..esesere ssone san snnnne onnananen sun ann ann son annnn snnnen nenn 6.10 3.80 3.00 
Volatile combustible matter......... sussseoresnosernncne 31.60 29.70 34.70 
Fixed carbon ......2.cess cesses cosces eececons cee coseesees on 58.10 62.60 58.50 

100 00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur. ............ cccece ccecee coavescee secees sesseeeee seeseece 1.26 1.04 1.11 
Sulphur left in coKe............... ccccce cceceaceecen can seen 0.42 0.65 0.83 
Cubic feet fixed gas per Ib. coal ............ ernennen 3.54 2.98 3.58 
Color Of ash.......... cesses csesee cee seesce ces cee onnonenen cones Gray. Gray. Yellow. 


COKE re 


This is an excellent coal. The average » percentage of ash is 4.30. The 
average of the fixed carbon is 59.73, which is quite large. The sulphur 
is less than in the larger part of the coals of the State, the average being 
1.13. Of this there remains in the coke 0.633. The coke is compact. 
The coal belongs to the caking variety, and requires a good draft for its 
best combustion. The coal is evidently a strong coal, of high heating 
power, and when burned under favorable conditions must do excellent 
service. It is the best representative of the Pittsburgh type of coal I 
have seen in the State. A section was made at the bank of Joseph 
Stoner, as follows: 


.„Compact. Compact. Compact. 


Ft. In. 
1. Clay slate, with coal plants............eussuoensoonensansnnnononnnon cossescsseresee LO O 
y Fas 02 0):) GR „5837 
3. Clay parting ...ueessennsonnsnennsnesnnnunsnssnsnnenn ccs sensenssnnsn ns ons ssunsn onen OQ 2 
4. Goal ee bec eee nen san snasnansn coe sun coe ene cece 1 0 
5. Underclay... este cee cee snunen sen tes wecsecesvscscrecsene 4 O 


This coal resembles that at the Nicholson bank. In both banks the 
vertical joints, or polished planes, are numerous. This, however, is a 
Characteristic of the Cambridge seam generally. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Cambridge. There are several 
mines opened in the Cambridge seam of coal in this township and in the 
eastern part of Cambridge. There was time to examine only a part of 
these. The coal is generally quite uniform in thickness and quality. 
The following section was taken on the land of Mr.’E. M. Scott: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous............cccee. cos ceseecece ce coeces cen con tesces seseenees 3 0 
2. Not exposed .. ot es ceceee seater con cceces ces ceescecse ces ceesecesessecssecscsees OO O 
3. 


Coal, with shale roof . beeeee ces cecece caccccece cos aan coe ceacceces coececece soccccess lto 3 0 
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Fi. 
Not Been......... seossanen nnsnnunn coe nnnnsnensen coe seeses sun sen san ene coe cee sence coeeee on 26 
Laminated sandstone ...ueaneanesennnenennnnen ne men sce sessescessesesesesssecsscree 6 
Clay slate... .....c ccc ccccsecsccen see cee cesses scenes ces ccesss sce cos ssvssccscccscescescccecs LO 
Coal ... ..usensessonsnnunnn sen snscen sucess cee seeeee soe ces cee see one nnnnen senceses nun nce san nen - 4 
Clay parting........2..000 220000 020 cresscances see cee ces cee seeeee sonsesaseacoas cos one cos ann - 0 
Coa] ... 222200 cesseese cee non nun nen cesses ann ces see nen nam san scecce cesses cccscsecs snusnsunnennnene 1 
Underclay ............ ccc cesccescscne sun ons onnnonnuenn snnnnensnssnsansnnen oe ann nn snnn nn 2 


Sandy shale (not measured). 
(Map XII., No. 9.) 


MU ANOOOH 


This coal is extensively mined by Mr. Scott, and shipped by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad. It is used for household purposes, for steam-making, 
for locomotives, and in rolling mills. It is an excellent coal. 

At the mining works of Fordyce & Co., about a mile west of the Scott 
bank, large quantities of this coal are mined and shipped by railroad, 


and considerable is made into coke in coke ovens. 


is always quite bituminous and somewhat caking in character. 
highly esteemed by those who prefer a cual of this class to the dry burn- 
ing coals. 

The following is a record of salt well No. 2, bored by Mr. Scott: 


np od Sa 


=.» 


Level of the Cambridge seam. mt 
Soil, etc. .......0000 sesescocces ceccecsee coe nnnnnn nenne cosees seneseces anscenees sossesere 18 
Gray sandrock ......... cece 002000 conses ononun casces onnannnen sosseeass snnannsan one „ 32 
Not known...... ..ccesee ssscecces cee soscesces cos conscece seseconce conseeces sonseenes - 10 
Coal ...... secoscece coccnsces soscesces costes nennen coscen suees succes soaces seacce naar sonne 1 
Fire-lay........ss. ccc cscoes costes cosnscncs cccsee soscecess cascecens nannannen cesses conees 3 
Limestone ...... 2e2u02 200020 sescscscs cosces coscecee cocees seceee annenn soseceees ceceeecs 1 
Soapstone ........0000 seosecces oenonnann coccse cesses seceee sorecsees nennannnn nonnan nenne 6 
Shale and fire-clay ......... ccs cscssscee secees nennen cones cesses spsces aesnancne 26 
Black slate ......00. 222000 000022 000000 nen nnunnn sossce ceecceses cesses coves seeeesees ene „ 10 
Shale ......... sesccsces anne sescacees secnee cece con ceeses onnnen ceases naneen sonsannen eee 12 
Coal ...... sescecocces cscnceces ann cesses seeeseses snanan conececes senses sunnanaon seseeeces ~ O 
SOapstone ...... ...000 sansannun cosces csvece sansnnens conver sonese sescesees sesencoes snnnee 40 
Coal ...... sscecece sannunune sunnen sonscnees socece cacece concen anaane sonsesese ves coveceees - 1 
White fire-clay .............00ccsscs csccecces cocsscnss costes ses copseeess cosas cecses . 20 
Blue sandstone (oil rock) ..........csecs sesece sees cess coscecese soeeee sosece anne 44 
Black shale ..... ...... -sssssces sovsccsce coosceces one sevescecs vecees cos ceeces see annenn 31 
Limestone ......00. secece scccee sos cccas cnsscnens cascesces seesecece sensnn cecees cee nen - O 
Shale ... ....sccs ccsssscee cosvcsees snanannen sescscees nennanene nu nenn nen sun san eas cee ceeees 14 
Iron ore, very hard.............. 00000000 sesscsece sesces cosees con onnnen nennen son nee 1 
Shale ......... sscsce ccc ccecetsee nanansen coccec ces seeceeces cocees tonsecens sensunnen covers 69 
Hard black rock .......c000 cosccvecs coccscees corecs ces soceveces ssseee soneseces cevcence 6 
Shale ......... sccoescecece cos scecee scsces ces nn onnnun sosces sence coesee sunsanann cas ces ces 83 
Stratum charged with sulphuret of iron ..............5.00 secees one conees - 8 
Interval mot recorded... ... ccscccece sec ssecsscececs seesee nennen san ann seneee ses seeees 215 


White sandrock 2.22... sonen onnnannan covece cocvccece coscce sevccsece cee encece seeces 40 


The Cambridge coal 


It is 


pen‘ 
osoooonoTooowV oo Soooor onsoo0o F 
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In this well salt water was found at the depth of five hundred and 
ninety feet, and again at six hundred and fifty feet. Mr. Scott’s well 
No. 1 struck brine at the depth of one hundred and eighty feet and at six 
hundred and twenty feet. 

A mile east of the Scott mines the Cambridge seam of coal is mined at 
the “Williams’s bank” by a shaft. The coal seam is reported to be in 
the bed of Leatherwood Creek. The top of the shaft is upon the slope 
of the hill, high enough to secure easy delivery of the coal upon the rail- 
road. 

The following analyses were made by Prof. Wormley of four samples 
of co from this mine, representing the seam as follows: 

No.1, 6 inches from top; No. 2, 1 foot 8 inches from bottom; No. 3, center 


of seam; No. 4, to 10 inches from bottom. 
No.1. No.2. No.3. No. 4. 























Specific gravity ...........ssccseeccsces soesesees oo 1.294 1.299 1.295 1.336 
Water... ....ccc0 ccecce cocees sesces cocece coccecces sence 2.50 3.10 3.00 3.00 
Ash 0.2... cccccs ceccccece checccecccecscscesce seesseeen ees 4.34 7.32 6.99 3.98 
Volatile combustible matter .................. 31.59 27.90 32.69 35.60 
Fixed carbon...... 2.2.20... cocces cocces sonnnnnun une 61.57 61.68 57.37 57.42 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ...... ..cccscee sannnunon ssvescece cosscecen seco 2.48 2.94 3.96 1.06 


The coal from this mine is shipped somewhat exensively by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad to different parts of the State. Much of it has been 
sent to Toledo. It is an excellent coal for most uses. It is quite prob- 
able that the samples analyzed came from a part of the mine where the 
percentage of sulphur was unusually large. The coal is acceptably used 
in locomotives and in rolling mills, and is valued for domestic uses. 


WESTLAND TOWNSHIP. 
This township is south of Adams, and borders the county of Mus- 
kingum. A section was obtained near Claysville, as follows: 


In. 

1. Laminated black slate .............scsccsssecsees 000000 onnananen cocces sonsennen cocees 3 0 
2. Coal (Cumberland seam)... ......u.. ssssccoee cssses cesses cosces sonnnnnen cesses seeeee 3 8 
3. Not exposed.........csseessssccseecsncssscsces sescscces secceeces sescceces coscesees osceess 4 0 
4. Limestone. ............00 soononnen consesees senses onnnnnene sossesees costes soscecees essecoese 0 8 
5. Not exposed ......... .sses scores cosscsces cosceccns seceescnsees snnnunnse nassen seceee senses 15 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ......... ccccccsse sannonone cesses soescaces sonunanun senses cosceees 4 0 
7. Not exposed... cece soones sunsnnnnn nnnnen annnensnn annnannnn coccee essen nee nen coesee ees 56 0 
8. Limestone ...... 2.0... cosceceee covece ceases soscee ces ceseen ceases san ceeses con ses senses cones 0 8 
9. Not exposed....... .cccoscessccesscccees scccsecee cocces res seccen ceceee ses anne cee see see eee 2330 
10. Laminated sandstone. ...........00 scsesecceseccssssscescsscecsececevecsssssssssccseee 4 0 
11. Yellow clay shale ............cccc00 sec ccncss see snunnnnen cesses one cen on cosseees sees 63 0 
12. White clay..... ........0ccsoee sccecccee sos sannen snssceece cosces escessee senses savees one 0 6 
13. Limestone, ferruginous and fossiliferous ...... ssuasssee sonen snonen soe ons one - 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 8.) 
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In this township, on the Central Ohio Railroad, about half way between 


Concord and Cambridge, a 


a seam of coal ten feet above the heavy fossil- 


iferous limestone was once worked, but no measurements could be made. 
It is probably thin. 

In this township, but not far from the border of Muskingum county, 
on the Central Ohio Railroad, the following section was taken: 


PN Oo wh HM 


Fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone). 


NOt Been ........ ccc cecees nennen snnnen sossecens concen nun costes a: seseae sesees ences onen 58 
Laminated sandstone „10 
Shale .......0. sssssocee sscess sonnonann sescesces sunnen sanunn on venansn non coe seeees anensn cos eee 18 
Blossom of coal 

Shale ......... sonen sonsonsnonon annnnnnansen snnnen snnnen seeesoees sonansnnn sevens soceee ces ces 10 
Limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge) ......... ..ssccss son oan onenen sannen soeees „ 12 
Hard clay and nodular limestone............0. sesces secsscees aneosnonn snnere nen . 6 
Shale ..........00 cessecsee soe ssccecsee sonnnannn soccen cas sevens cssees sannnunen succes seenee ann 3 


Level of railroad track. 


SPENCER TOWNSHIP. 


00 


oo 0 Oo 


This township lies in the south-western part of Guernsey county. It 
is drained for the most part by Buffalo Creek, a branch of Wills Creek. 
The only coal worked is the Cumberland seam. The blossom of the 
Pomeroy seam was seen, but so far as could be learned the seam is not 


mined. It is probably quite thin. 


The following section contains the 


Cumberland coal seam found on the land of Mr. H. C. Hunter, a mile 

from the town of Cumberland, on the road to Caldwell : In 
1. Limestone ......... 000000 00n00n00n sannnunnu sen senansner sannanen snannnen snsnensn seeees 2 0 
2. Red shale ...... 2.2.2. scccscese senuannnu cosces cesses ascsce nun onnnunnen sannanune cossescesss 19 0 
3. Limestone .......00 00. 200 snonsensn onnnsununnen annnnn sannsnnen ceases aussen sonne cesses eee 16 
4. Shale .... ...... soesanone sensan nunnen nennen snnsnunnn sonansnas cos sunnen snnsen cesses unse ces 10 0 
5. Limestone, Crumbling ........00. ..cese sonnanunn son sscecs sosees sesces sucess sannacnne 1 0 
6. NOt exposed ......... cesses cscce asceee sannen ons nnnnnnnun snnnannen sonees cosees seenesens 15 0 
7. Whitish limestöne in layers in red clay shale ............00cceser ese onen 25 0 
8. Not exposed .........sccseceeeeccccecsceescecess cue see snnnansnunen sun snanse see nennen ces 10 0 
9. Sandstone nn nannten nnn 10 0 
10. Shale.. ves see sec cee ces ces cesaccsesccessssesescecssessssccsssers LO O 
11. Coal (Cumberland scan). see ces cea ceecsccsecescetssccsssesscncssecssceee DO 
12. Slate, ME acenee ann ees onsansann coesee cos conces annnnn anansnnen nennen 0 0 
13. Coal, “ <6 dae ceeneeeee sasnnuuen sannnnnnn sen snnssn seceee cee snenansnn nes 1 2 
14. Slate, “ sevens cecess senses cee seecesscesetcssssssascssssscssesecee O OF 
15. Coal, “ lau nannnnens sarananun nennen ceases san nun cee cee snsnanaen nennen 1 10 
16. Olay.nessonsenssnonnenneonunnunnsussnnen cre ssnnnn cee cesses sannnsssn nen ansnsnennnsn sense nnn oF () 
17. Blue limestone ... „ces secnononensnssnnnnenn senses saronnnnn cesses cnn ces sannon cee cee ann 20 
18. Not seen... un ansnss snunnnnen cesses cesses csccensscssecsscsscessscsssscsssse OL Q 
19. Laminated sandstone . nun Lonnsnsse nen ann ennannnen neces sannensar beaees coeeeeeee one 5 0 
20. Leavy sandrock, quarried........... ssccscce coc sscees cusses sonen coe cen cee nano 10 0 


(See Map XII., No. 7.) 
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Mr. Hunter’s bank is said to be just south of the township line of 
Spencer and in Brookfield township, Noble county. The analysis of the 
coal will be given in connection with that township. | 

Two miles east of Cumberland the following section was obtained: 


Ft. In 
1. Buff limestone ...........00000s sunusn ene neces ccncee sanunnnen san son see see nnn nennen cee nen 18 0 
2. Laminated sandstone and shale.........seruss season enonuneansonenensnnnsnsunnnenn 30 0 
3. Coal (Cumberland seam) reported ........ z..... scssecess co seceen cee een oneenn on 4 6 
4. Not exposed .. nennen sateen ces cecees cen cceccccsscescssssssesssces OL O 
5. Black fossiliferous, ‘earthy limestone Kansnsnen sanuan coe ansnen see coe cen cee sn nenn 1 6 
6. Not exposed.... ven eeeee bseccee cee cecsceeoncestoncssccs sossssesseseseers LO O 
7. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 
8. Not exposed........... 0+ Leases anenanen snsnsenatsuen a cenees cee cee ssn cee seeee see ceeeuses 156 0 
9. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferouS.............00sscssssesscreeee L 6 


The Pomeroy seam of coal has its place generally about one hundred 
and forty feet above the Ames limestone, and the placc of the Cumber- 
land seam of coal is from ninety to one hundred feet higher. The coal 
about Cumberland is high in the hills, and, consequently, there is less 
area of the scam. The coal is used for household purposes and for the 
generation of steam. 

The large amount of limestone high up in the hills fertilizes the soil, 
and as an agricultural region this is one of the best. Cumberland is an 
important and thriving village. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Cambridge, and is drained by 
Wills Creek and its tributaries. 
_ The Cambridge seam of coal is every where seen in the northern part 
of the township, but disappears below the surface to the south. The 
presumption is that it extends continuously through this and Valley 
townships, for it is found by boring at Ava Station, in Buffalo township, 
in Noble county, where it is reported as six feet six inches thick. There 
may be thin places and even breaks in the continuity of the seam in so 
great a distance. This can only be ascertained by borings. There is no 
doubt, however, that there is a large area of this valuable coal field, 
through which the Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad passes. 
The coal has long been mined for local use in the vicinity of Bysville. 

On the land of J. Jennings the coal measures three feet three inches. 
At J. Long’s, lot 6, it measures four feet two inches. Near Bysville, in sec- 
tion 6, the following section was taken: 


1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ........cessssses ses see ons cee sence 2 0 
2. Not EXPOSEM.........0. ccs scs crease ern nun cece secnse nen cesseceseccccesccesssssserscssces LO 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
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Not seen .......02 ccc cse cee cesses corse cescceccs son cse non crscsscescss nen cessesseesesecsces LO 

Shale.. ...... 222.00 ccccceccscseccccee cesses cesses teceseccccsscsscescescsscoesscsessseacsocs OD 

Sandstone. ........ csc ccessscnscescos cevsceses «. nennen cesses ceccec css sevscsccsscsceeccece LO 

Shale .......0.s0 sss coesee ccs ces css ces cesses coe ces one cee cescsccee cesses cecesscsscsscesscsese 1D 

Coal (Cambridge seam), reported.............scscccossescccssccsccscsscesccsese 4 
(See Map XII., No. 2.) u 


The entrance to the mine near which this section was taken had fallen 
in, and no measurement was possible. On section 13, on the land of 
Robert Murray, the following section was taken: 


ana m 
vwoooof 


Ft. In 
l. Sandstone and conglomerate ..e.acccn oneene cssce coseeeeee \onnonsus ceseeeees cones 15 0 
2. Shale 0.0... ...:00sscsce cscccecee onnsansnn nnunnn coeees snannn sennnennn conses nannansen sera eve 6 0 
3. Coal . 4 0 
4, Slate .....cccs scsccsccs coscnsconsee coseee suonnanen sesensees sesceecee soccseces aussen seseesees - O 03 
B. 00): ) nennen snnnnenne annonnnnnsn snussnannenn sarnan snnsun san nennen anernn 19 


(See Map XII., No. 16.) 
The coal at this point apparently works larger than is usual for this 
seam. The general quality is excellent. 
About a mile south of Bysville the Cambridge seam was found, by 
boring, to be twenty feet below the level of Wills Creek, and reported to 
be five and a half feet thick. 


VALLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Jackson. The valley of Wills Creek ex- 
tends through it, and by this stream and its tributaries the whole area 
of the township is drained. The whole township lies above the Cam- 
bridge coal, unless possibly a small part of the low valley in section 21 
and in that vicinity may be low enough to reach the coal. A geologi- 
cal section was taken about a mile and a half south-east of Point Pleas- 
ant, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... soscnsosn asnanune sannunnen onnu.n onsnnn annannsnn snonen sannne nensannne snensa nen 25 0 
2. Limestone, fossiliferous ..........01scscscseesecscecececs sonunnenn oonansane ssnnnnner -„ 10 
3. Yellow shale ......... ssscscsss sscese sunnunnne sossesces sannen sononnnnn sansnn snunan soneee „85 0 
4. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ...... o..... csseseres sesescces caves 4 0 
5. Shale, with white clay at bottom .............0. sornerune sonunnnen sennnnonn sans 25 0 
6. Sandstone .........scc0 cesses annunsunn casccccss covscccce cosccsces cosces soscscees suonanacn 26 0 
7. Shale .....ccce sesecece scccvcses auunnanae cosocsees snnunnnun secccceee snnson secces succes nennen 23 0 
8. Coal (Anderson Seam) .......cssce- sensor snnnunnen unnensunn onsnonnnenne sessecens eve 3 0 
9. Clay and shale ............... 000000000 sonnon suonsn snonnnnse anannunne sananonen ansnuannenn 12 0 
10. Siderite ore, fossiliferous ......... essscese coscscece snccseece asscececs nonnen concseacs 0 6 
11. Mostly sandstone........... essen neuen cecces onsununnn cesses seeses sestes cesses assees coe 36 0 
12. Whitish limestone ........ .....cc00 secsscsse cosces cosccscns sonunenen sansan nennen evcess 1 0 


(See Map XII., No. 20.) 
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The coal in this section, called the Anderson seam, from the owner of 
a bank near Campbell’s Station, is mined toa limited extent. The fossil- 
iferous iron ore is doubtless the geological equivalent of the Cambridge 
fossiliferous limestone found in the hills west of the town of Cambridge. 
Near Hartford the following section was taken: 


e Ft. In 
1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous.............c0scsessces cesses coseee 1 0 
2. Not seen ...... snonooen suonen cocsccnce soccen coesescusces cosesceen weseeees cones sessesseses 18 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 

4. Not exposed.............000cscesscscces cosccneee cnsees cece corsssces ascces cesceeces ceases 26 0 
5. Sandstone. ........... sescccces cocsse sevevecce coseccece sosces socescuce soncceces nennen cesses 20 0 
6. Shale ......... .cccscesccssce cosscceee evcese nannnannn sovcee cosseeace goeces aunnsanen sonen see 4 0 
7. Coal (Anderson seam) ...... .csccsss cece cocecscon senannern aussen cacees sessecces ses 2 6 
8. Not exposed............ssceesccscce ceccse cesses sonunusnunen eeseeeses sansen sansnnene secees 72 0 
9. Blossom of coal. 


(See Map XII., No. 17.) 


The Anderson seam of coal has been mined to supply a local demand. 
The seams of coal of which only the blossoms were seen are elsewhere 
generally quite thin, but they should be investigated. 

There is astrong antecedent probability that the Cambridge seam of coal 
extends under all this township, and can be reached by shafts of incon- 
siderable depth. The only trial boring reported is one a little north of 
Point Pleasant. Here, at a depth of fifty feet below. the valley, the Cam- 
bridge seam was reached, and reported to be six feet thick. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 

This township is situated east of Jackson. It is drained by Wilis 
Creek and its tributaries. The following section, taken at Senecaville, 
shows many of the strata which make up the hills: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone ......... ..0scs cecees ccncceee covscsces sescescs eoceseees coscecsce sesese nasse 2 0 
2. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 
3. Shale ........... onsonn sennun secnce sovves coneee ces cevves cesses cocees cosces seeces sesses cosees 27 0 
4, Limestone ...... ......c00 sonenanen nennen nccese snnnon annanenun secsce tvcese sannannan secees 4 0 
5. Shale .......1. coscoecocees sescccecs cvcces sovece sascevoce sovces socces cececs nennen seecse ana 6 0 
6. Limestone ...... ....ceceecececevecece nnnuen sesescces ennanenne sovcccece socces secccncce cas 10 
7. Shale ...... cece sscsee cvccce cocsen ccccescecces seenececs onnnnnnen secces cocses sevsesees uene 15 0 
8. Limestone’ ......... sscsccece coves cocces socece nennen ananan concee socces cocese secee cocses 1 0 
9. Red shale .............0. cssccscce ceccee voscecees onnnen cocececes aunnun socece sannan cavesees 20 0 
10. Not exposed..............ssssccssce ssssceses sannen secsonees sesseeees cescesses coveesves soe 50 0 
11. Shale ............ cccece cocees nennen coves cocees cecces cneeee ace cesecs ceeees coceee cesces onen 15 0 
12. Limestone (Ames limestone), foseiliferous ......... ...scseeesscees sasvecces 1 6 
13. Shale ....... sscscccescscececceces sonnan annnen covece cecees recess cesee seeces coseceees annens 18 0 
14. Coal .........200 cee coscee secccnces sosscnces seccee sonen cossesees eeeeee cosees teceas coesee aes 1 8 
15. Clay ......000000 s0000u000 secre soccer cocees sonnannne snannn snnannann aussen annnnn senses sence 30 
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| Ft. In 
16. Not exposed............ssccescecece cossee ssscescoe snonnn anne oeveeees nen eeeces onncns 8 0 
17. Nodular limestone (not measured). 
18. Not exposed .......00csscsevecsss socesscoeess sss annnennenunn cooees eesscneee avseee nennen 21 0 
19. Sand stone........ senunssae cesses occ sovvee covcss cosees sossesces sonne sannnunnn onen oes 20 0 
20. Coal (Anderson seam) .......000 cecece ounuun nennen sonvesces cose nansun coscevece cee 1 4 
(See Map XII., No. 14.) ° 


The coal, No. 14, in this section has been dug to a very limited extent, 
but not very profitably. It was reported that, in boring for salt water at 
Senecaville, a seam of coal three feet thick was passed at a depth of from 
seventy to seventy-five feet below the lowest coal seam in the above sec- 
tion. At about eighty feet lower, the Cambridge coal should have been 
passed, if it has not thinned out in this direction. Good brine is re-. 
ported to have been obtained. 

A section was taken on the land of John Anderson, section 8, as fol- 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal, with shale roof ..... ... suosonese onnnon cee enononnun coscen cee non sen on ononun sannen 2 1 
2. Clay ....oceen sonsonenn sonane sansannnnnen nennen sannan coe cos ceases annnen sannanne sun ceases cases 10 
3. Coal ......... ccsce ccecee snunenenn venananen sensnn ennnennensnn tenses nen Losnaen sececece: coves 1 1 
4. Notexposed ..........00ceccscece coscee consseees concee cones sees Ore ceee scene nunnnn cence 18 0 
d. Fossiliferous limestone ..............0cc0 cocsce son nennen evs tescvesee nennen sesencees - 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 11.) 


The fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of that found on the hills 
west of Cambridge. 

The following analysis has been made of the Anderson coal by Prof. 
Wormley: | 


Specific Zravit y.. 0... ....0 cccess onsnnnnen ses nnnnennunnne snnnen ceases cee nesees sun onen 1.294 
Water 20... .ccces ccccecsee nununnnannne cee cance coceee cee cee one snnnnn see cee cee cee seenee cence 1.70 
Ash ene 6.00 
Volatile combustible matter... ............ cs cccsecsce esses ees ceeees cee sn cee sun 3.70 
Fixed carbon ......... essen cos cence cee cee cee son coe ononen cee see ce@eneees unsern ces cus 56.60 
Total ...... ssccccece coccccece coves see sans cesses seeeee sesseeees snnnnnenn sees none 100.00 
Sulphur... .........csscosecses sosces cscses sosseenes sunnun sos cees nee nassen san cesses cose 3.13 
©. Jeft in coke ...censneeonaensnnnen sun son ons nn onnnen nn son sen nn oon ann nnn anne 1.75 
Percentage of sulphur in COKE ...... ...... 00 ccc cee sen cee see cee cee cee cee cee eeneees 2.79 
Color Of ash .......c0 se cee cee cee concen cee cee cee cesses coe nen cee coe cee cee csoees coe cee anne gray. 
Character Of coke ..........cccceccecsces cesses cee ces nennen ons cesessessesscsesssaceese COMpact. 
Fixed gas per pound in cubic feet .. ........ 2.2 cee cee cee cee cee cee cee cee cee ene cee 3.12 


WILLS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of the eastern part of Richland. The! 
~ *!tenad passes along its southern boundary. At Campl 
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Station, section 1, a well was bored in search of coal. The following is a 
reported record of the boring, furnished by Mr. Thomas Ritchie 


Ft. In 
1. Clay shale ......unessnossnnssssnssannnnnnnnnnnnnee seosnnssnonsssnnasnansnnsssnsnonsnnnese 66 0 
2. Coa ......cccceeee seccsssecsccesseoe cosssesccsencsccecescoencceesesenssecs senses sessosees aes 0 2 
3. Black slate.. nos nnsssnenknssenasnnsnnnnn sussnsennnnnunsensnssnnssnnnnsnunsssnsnssunnssensnn 30 
4. COB]. ....sccceecescccnce nes seccee sseses cece ceeseececescesaseevescnecee ses nenne sen nsnnne 0 2 
5. Clay (not measured) 
6. Sandstone ......cscccccssccccsccsceescecscccsecs Konnsnnsnnsnnsnssennnunene reeceesccceccce 44 0 
7. Coal, reported thickness ............ccesesssccssses nensosunnssrsnnennennensnen nennen 30 
8. Underclay «........sccessssescoesccnssncseseccrecneseeene onnessnnnnsnnannsnsnonsennansene 5 0 


The Anderson seam of coal, found less than a mile from this point, is 
forty-six feet above the top of this boring. Below the Anderson coal is 
the Cambridge fossiliferous limestone. By these strata we can judge of the 
distance down to the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal. This makes the lowest 
coal reached in the experimental well to be the Cambridge seam. 


MILLWOOD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the east line of the county. A section was 
taken on the land of Mr. John Brill, near the village of Salesville: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone, quarried and used for grindstone .......ccccccessesessceeseoees 30 

2. Not expoBed ...ccecccecsecssccssccreesesecccseseessesseeceesssocceseescsnevescsene cones 92 0 
3. Shale......:cc.ccccscscccecccscnccescesesscscensoncecseepesscssseccsscetessce pecceeseecse ses 3 0 
4, Coal (Pomeroy geam)........senrossanaensunansanunnnnnnnnsurennorssnansenonesnnansene 4 2 
5. Underclay .......sesssccsccsscsscccseccssessencccscseceees sessensensaeese cen ssenonseeseses 2 0 
6. Limestone, reported.........cscccccseccecescercccecececsececteeece sesceesenserees ens 0 10 
7. Not Been....corrseonsnceersunsnunnenennennsnunnsannunsnunnnnnunnn senneneee scenes cones ceeee 200 
8. Shale ........ secs cescscecsscsvccscscccccccceccsesseesecccesecncssesseseenaes Leceececescees 50 0 
9. Not OxpOSed..........cecceccoccseccecsccccecsecnccreseeceesesncecsaseceesssee cesses senses 88 0 
10. Sandy limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferouß............-.r sn eseeee ene 1 0 


(See Map XII., No. 12.) 


The following analysis of a sample of Mr. Brill’s coal was made by 
Prof. Wormley : 





Specific Qravity...-....cscccsesescsessecessceceveececcececsscescsesccsssseeeceseoeeeane 1.269 
Water ......ccccccccscscccenccccccccenccecesseecnecesecesseccecceccecccccenccsesnsseccses 3.80 
Ash ...cccccccccvcccccccscessccccessnsns cesses ecesseseescnsscsee an ecevencccceeccccescesces 7.80 
Volatile combustible matter .......0.....scsccccccccccsccescccesccsesssccscsesces 36.50 
Fixed carbon o-..ccccccecccccccccsecccccccsesvecescccceeseccesessssesevevccsseccsececes 51.90 
B X+17:\ POPPPPPPPEPPPSPESURPPFPPRLTTTIESRSTILSTLTTLTPLTTLLTELTTLTLLTLEPLUPLEPRFRFRR 100.00 
Sulphur .....c0- sce cee cceccecee cee ccecerseceaa cee cescecsecececce see nen sae san sen cee cee ern 2.48 
Sulphur left in coke .. ee a seseesceccee ecceeses ccs cescescecccceseeeers 0.97 
Fixed gas per pound i in 1 cubic feCtsssesssssssvvsssssesvsssssersessseressensee 3.46 
Color of ash... ensneenenensesssnssenunsssnsnsssensnresnsnn ernennen GL TRY 
Coke 0.2.2. 000000 cee con nnn ann nen aan ann cencnccceccccnecccccccescesecerscccecccescssccccevers compact. 
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The coal is of fair quality, but there is too much sulphur in it for the 
blast furnace or for the best gas. 
On the land of F. Lynn, section 25, in Millwood township, the follow- 
ing section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff, sandy limestone ...............ssceee ccocensecceesseecs ceseceesseeecse nenne see 1 0 
2. Not exposed .. se eccccase ssc ccccescncoes sconces cesses ces cescesevcccsscsccsscecsece OO O 
3. Fire-clay and white sandstone don seeeesaec tenes nccece ses ces cucens see asescosececs 2 0 
4.  Coal......cccecccscsccvccscscsenccsccsscnsces costeseeeesssssenssseees secaseaeses one sea nen se 30 
A section was taken near Millwood village, on the land of Mr. Web- 
ster: 
Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... sessssonnnnunen sonnonunn sonannnon cocene oe pone onnsnsnen seeeevacs cossecees ononee 12 0 
2. Corel ......000 csccssees covscceee sanunennn crsssees sescecons cesses sescasees snsnenann sansnnnee - 0 8 
3. Slate.......0- ssecccccecscces snnnanune aunannner sneccsees sscecs sunnen aunsnnun annnen sescsoees „ol 
4. Coal (Pomeroy Seam) .......4. ssscsscee sonensons coscee sunnen sonnnnnen cesses sansnn une „10 
5. Slate,  “ ME das ceeees sonanrnnn snsnnnun cosees sessessce aunnan snonansnnane coe - Ol 
6. Coal, “ $6 ukknnnann cos nnenen sarsnanne soases cases sosannane sessecoes nennen - 30 
7. Underclay and clay shale ......... .c.sscccsscese sonnsnnon cece cocsee snnnnenunnunns 10 0 
8. Limestone ........0 neuen sesescccsccecscces cocsce cesses secess sanannann cecces cesees coceeses 2 6 
9. Not exposed...........cscss cssccscescescsscscescoscessosees sosses senses sansnnaen onssnnnne 64 0 
10. Laminated sandstone, used for flagging ...... .....200 ssosssees aennnnnnn onnnne 10 0 
11. Shale ...... .scccsssccesce cnssccsee assesses sennnnnen snunun sucess sonsecses sesces eoseesees = . A 0 
12. Laminated sandstone and shale .........ocsseesocsen sononnnen sennornne snnnanccn - 40 0 
13. Sandy, fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone)............ ses sessesees 1 0 
14. Reddish shale.............0. socscssee sccves ccsces cossceses sonnannne aonnannnn sosees ansone 20 0 


(See Map XII., No. 13.) 


The coal is mined for all local uses. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF BELMONT COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). | 


Only the south half of this county is included in the Second Geologi- 
cal District, the Central Ohio Railroad constituting the northern bound- 
ary line. The townships specially reported upon are Warren, Goshen, 
Smith, Richland in part, Pultney, Mead, York, Washington, Wayne, 
and Somerton. Several townships north of the railroad were visited for 
the purposes of comparison and verification of the order of stratification 
further south. In the prosecution of the work of the survey in this re- 
gion I have been greatly aided by Mr. Nathan Bundy, of Barnesville. 
To an extensive knowledge of the surface features of the county, ob- 
tained in the practice of his profession as a surveyor and civil engineer, 
he has added during the progress of the geological survey much careful 
study of the geology, in the stratigraphical order and distribution of the 
seams of coal, limestones, etc. Extremely careful and cautious in gather- 
ing his facts, and never confused in his generalizations, his assistance, 
80 generously given, has proved invaluable. 

The surface of the southern part of Belmont county is generally hilly. 
The soil is unusually rich and productive, and the fertilizing effect of 
_the limestones is seen in large and rewarding crops from upland and 
valley. In some of the western townships the limestones found further 
east are replaced by sandstones and shales, and there are, consequently, 
areas where the soil is less productive. Fruit of all kinds may be easily 
grown, especially upon the higher lands. The agricultural features of 
the county have been so fully and ably set forth by Hon. Isaac Welsh, 
in a prize essay published by the State Board of Agriculture in 1868, 
that I refer all interested in the subject to it. 

Belmont county is drained, for the most part, by streams flowing di- 
rectly into the Ohio River, viz., Captina, McMahon, and Wheeling 
creeks. The north-west corner of the county is drained by Stillwater 
Creek, which flows to the north-west, and empties into the Tuscarawas 
River, in Tuscarawas county. A very limited area in the western part 
of the county has its drainage westward by Leatherwood Creek to Wills 
Creek, thence to the Muskingum River. The divide, or water-shed, be- 
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tween the Muskingum and Ohie waters in the county extends north- 
ward through Somerton township into Warren, and thence more easterly 
through Goshen township, nearly to Burr’s mills, and thence northward 
to the north line of the county. The Central Ohio Railroad, after follow- 
ing the valley of the Leutherwood from Cambridge eastward, enters Bel- 
mont county in the extreme south-western corner of Warren township, 
and from that point rapidly climbs to the summit of the ridge, or divide, 
at Barnesville. From this point the road keeps along the ridge at about 
the same general elevation to Belmont, in Goshen township, where the 
head of McMahon Creek is reached, and then follows that stream to the 
Ohio River. The highest point of the divide in Belmont county visited 
by me is a knob on Mr. A. Millison’s farm, just above a heavy railroad 
cut, called, I think, Gregg’s Cut, about five miles cast or north-east of 
Barnesville. The summit of the knob is about one hundred feet above 
the level of the railroad. By Locke’s level the summit appeared to be a 
little higher than any other point in sight. Some of the hills along the 
Ohio River are very high, but they were not measured for altitude. 

The general geological range through the south half of Belmont 
county is in the Upper Coal Measures, extending down to the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, which, having been traced through from Meigs county, is 
believed to be the same as the lower Barnesville coal, which is also the 
Wheeling or Bellair seain. In the south-west corner of Warren town- 
ship we obtained a section in the valley of Leatherwood reaching one 
hundred and twenty feet below the lower Barnesville or Bellair seam, 
but in the lower space no seam of coal wag found. Toward the mouth of 
McMahon Creek an exposure of forty-five feet below the same seam was 
obtained, but no other coal was seen. The Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
the most important one in the southern part of the county. It is the 
thickest, and the one usually worked. Another well-developed seam of 
coal lies from eighty-five to one hundred feet higher, and is known on 
the Ohio River as the upper Bellair, and at Barnesville as the upper 
Barnesville e::ım. 

After much investigation Iam convinced that these seams are iden- 
tical. On the west side of the Barnesville ridge the upper Barnes- 
ville seam is separated from the lower seam by a somewhat greater 
distance than are the two corresponding seams near the Ohio River. 
This is especially true where the limestones are replaced by heavy sand- 
rock. Mr. Nathan Bundy made a careful measurement of the vertical 
distance between the two coals on Leatherwood, in Warren township, 
and found it one hundred and five feet. In the valley of Stillwater 
Creek, north-east of Barnesville, the distance is only ninety feet. On 
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McMahon Creek the interval between the two seams ranged from eighty 
to ninety feet. 

The upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville, seam is one of wide distribu- 
tion in the Second Geological District. It is the Cumberland seam of 
Guernsey, Noble, and Washington counties, and is traced through Mor- 
gan into Athens, where it is pretty well developed on Big Run, in Rome 
township. It was not seen in Meigs county. 

My associates on the survey in the First Geological District have 
classified the coals on the Ohio River, in this county, in the descending 
order, as follows: 

Coal No. 10, No. 9, No. 8c, No. 8b, No. 8a, No. 8 (Bellair, or lower 
Barnesville). 

We trace the same seams in the same order through all the high lands 
of the Barnesville region. We could. find no coalescing of seams in going 
‘from the Ohio River west, by which 8a, 8, 8c, and 9 unite with 8. Mr. 
Bundy and myself have found all these on the west side of the Barnes- 
ville ridge. For example, 8a is seen faintly in a railroad cut west of 
Barnesville; on the turnpike north of Barnesville; on the turnpike 
between Flushing and Rock Hill; on “Belmont Ridge,” in Flushing 
township, and at other points. It even extends through several counties. 
No. 85 is distinctly seen at all the above-named localities. No. 8c is the 
upper Barnesville seam, and is the Cumberland seam, which can be fol- 
lowed through Guernsey, Noble, Washington, Muskingum, Morgan, and 
Athens counties, always holding the same relation to No. 8, or the Pom- 
eroy seam. No. 9 is constantly found in western and north-western Bel- 
mont. Traces of it are seen farther west. It is doubtless the Hobson 
seam of Washington county. 

In Belmont county there are about sixteen miles of Ohio River border 
in the Second Geological District, +. e., below the mouth of McMahon 
Creek. The total fall of the Ohio River in this distance is 11.066 feet, 
or about an average of 8.28 inches per mile. The fall is, however, un- 
equally distributed between the ripples and pools; the former having 
10.41 feet, and the latter 0.656 inches. There are 4.327 miles of ripples — 
and 11.673 miles of pools, seven feet deep in low water. 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. : 


This township is located in the western part of the county, and is 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad: The township is drained by the 
waters of Captina Creek, flowing into the Ohio, on the south-east, by 
Stillwater Creek, which flows into the Tuscarawas, on the north, and by- 
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Leatherwood, a branch of Wills Creek, on the west. The central part of 
the township, which constitutes the divide, or. water-shed, between the 
several streams, is high, and with its fertile soil and salubrious air pre- 
sents many attractions. This ridge is becoming somewhat celebrated 
for its fine fruit. The railroad, as it ascends to the high ground from the 
Leatherwood valley, presents admirable opportunities for making a sec- 
tion of the strata, which are well exposed in the various cuts. The low- 
est strata in the section are found near the heavy embankment, or fill, 
across the Leatherwood valley. The history of this fill shows well the 
peculiar difficulties which railroad companies often meet with in using 
the clays found in our Coal Measures. When saturated with water they 
are like a mortar-bed in the embankment, and slide away, and more ma- 
terial must be added to the'top. Unfortunately, there is no gravel in all 
this region nearer than the banks of the Ohio River. No traces of Drift 
were seen in southern Belmont county, nor in Monroe county, except the 
modified or terraced Drift along the Ohio River, and none of any kind in 
Guernsey. A section of the strata seen in the railroad cuts from Barnes- 
ville west is as follows: 


1. Laminated sandrock on top of hill (not measured). “i 
2. Shale.. Suau ces ece see ons ccs snnnnn cesses ces ccccescoeccecsscccescsccescce soressssces DB O 
3. Blossom of coal. . 
4. Dark clay...eesonosnuensnnernunnnnnnnnnun crssee sannan sosnnnnnn cesses nennen snnnnnnne sesees 40 
5. White limestone .......0. secccsccs cesses ononen aenonnnnn veccce coven nensanane sensnsnen 10 
6. Not SOOM ......... zonenenen sonnunnun sonnen soccesees ananannen sescecces conseeee: sence sanann 29 0 
7. Sandstone... ccscsce ccccsscccccsccces sovcee sescccece soeces cosece son 0: anonansan sanann 4 0 
8. Buff C1ay.......... .ecee cosscccee voncee senses annunnnnn snnunanne sunnnunan snsees snnnenaer one 3 0 
9. Black slate ........0 csscccocs sunnnnnnn sennnnnns sanununen seccesens senescence svcses sennnenee 2 0 
10. Coal (tunnel seam) ............. 2.2 ssc cceces soe ses cesses snunnn sovescees nnnnen sonnnnene 1 2 
dl. Shale (place of tunnel) ............ sscsscoesseceecoseen cs sceseecccccccssssscssece 19 O 
12. Sandstone ......... sccsccceeccsces coscscees sevececes coscscsce sonanunen senuonnne sovsecess - 5 0 
13. Shhale 2.0... 2.20. .ccsce ennensune soveee cee coe sannun onsene snnnnnnre soceee see annnnnnnn cosece 0 6 
14. Coal ... 2.22. ceosscsce coccccsee sovececce sun ccceee seenscees ceases sensan sun see ene secees encees 0 4 
15. Slate..........ccsee cccccscss coseceve: covces seseecsee nannnnnannununn sonenn sesees sasnansen ene 0 3 
16. Coal ... .......00 cssscoscs soscceeee nonnnanen sananenee sovsceess sannnnenn nnnnenonesenenn une OO 4 
17. Clay ...... 000000 sevececccess sosececce sence conces seers conees ceses sunnan cocenseee ces ceeees 0 6 
18. Coral ..........2. 000000000 anannnnae vos coscecees coneesces nenne san cne ene see see seeees cee nenne 0 4 
19. Slate ...... ..ccccse cccccvces corsccces sorsevens consesene cosseeees covsseees cossasess sarnanere 0 2 
20. Coal ..cscesecssceee sosceccee coccccee anunnn ssscscece cececseee cesses saseen san secses soseveacs 0 2 
91. Blate...... ..cccccer cccces covececee sannnensn cocves coccee ceccecsce cocces sesensees coscce ceeces 0 6 
2%. Coal ......00. voececees soccccces covsccece sauna nannnnnne vececeees soseene © ceseecoes vesceeecs 0 4 
23. Clay ....ssece coccee conse nnnnnnun sauren nnanan sonsscens snnnnnnn sesves a svee seavecees cecees 0 6 
34. Laminated sandstone’ ...... ..sese cesses cesses sccces sovees snsonnnnn sonne sennnnnen one 0 3 
25. Brown shale ........cccscecsece © veccccces aanenn socccvece soncecese sossceens sonsenann acs 2 0 
26. ‚Black slate...... ..ccccses cccscccce soccer ana sescsenes nessun soeees cocseeees sonen sennanene 1 3 
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Ft. 
COAl ..cscecce sovsscecs sonannnen sennnnnne sonne cesses aenuununn nnnne PPPFPFERIER POFPFERFRERER 0 
Fire-clay, blue at snenanenn consceeee sesseccus nannnunen sesecene® snanaren sasnannannaenan one 10 
Hard sandrock, ferruginous ......... sccecces scsccsecs cecses cesses cence onsneneen 1 
Sandstone........... cevcce cccccsces cscccscns senannens socsessccces ansnansnn sscscscccsesses 4 
Limestone, etc., estimated 13 feet, but probably thicker .............. 13 
Brown shale ......... ssssosces senunnune ssccscsse ssenscces concee sonannenn concesses cosees 6 
Buff clay...... sessnnnen sun sannnen snnunnnen coscecces sansnannn aunasanan snsenasanase ranane 3 
Limestone and shale, with three feet cement limestone............... 19 
Blue shale ...... 0.00. cccsssscs cosenscosces senscnces senses snanunnen sosunne PRPPRPERRERPER 2 
Sandstone and shales ......... sesceces coosscces sconce snnannnan snennann snnanuner nen 5 
Limestone and shalles......... .ssscccescscsce sonnunnee nenannan: snununnun consas cesses 8 
Coal .....c000 cescesces sunennenn snnannnnn soseee cosescees annnen snsunenan snanan cesses vers ces 1 
Clay ........ Kansase cece seseesese sanann eecnes nunnnanan aunsnnnan ences senses pases nansannse 1 
Coal (upper Barnesville, or Cumberland seam) senananue seeeee os sonscnnne 3 
Slate, “ MM Luann coeeee soaves covsceens 0 
Coal, “ “ “ $6 eknannenn covees cosees onen 1 
Clay 2.2.0. sasnunuen sonnnnnnn sennnunan senses conses seceneces sonces concen ces susanne sosseece 3 
Sand rock........cs00 csscscces socoee sscses cscees consee secees enscesees senses soveecacs samen 35 
Not SCOD......00cesccescsces anunnnen sunnen sosceeces eoeees sansan ann ceeeen see senses snnene . 
Buff limestone .... ...... cossssese cosces sunnunnon anunnnnun sscses sunnnunen sunnnnnn cos „ 1 
Not Been....er secasnnosuse nennen sonnnunne annununn sun sanans cocses ananne seen cecece cee coe 4 
Blossom of coal. 
Clay 2.20. 000000 coccee secces cecces annnsn ceneee seeeee sas Senna eeeeee cocseccee snanen coeeee one 3 
Limestone and shal...........00. sssscssos socces sonces nunenn sceses nennen one ces cecees :4 
Cement limestone ...... eeseuseee senonunon cnsces san ceceee coe coe ene snanen anne passe 3 
Limestone and shale ......... zu. sone con unn es sensesn coscccnes acess 0 ene csceee aes ces 9 
Blossom of coal. 
0) Fee 2 
Shale, with nodules Of siderite OTE ...... recesses coccee cesses cesses conses svece 9 
Laminated sandstone .........ssssceses sccees ove donee ansnansan evecee socsences ann ces 4 
Shale, with coal plants at bottom........... Seeecceee oe concen soseee seaces soeees 15 
Coal (lower Barnesville, or Pomeroy Seam) ......... s+. season sonen ern 4 
Clay .neanesessnnuun snanen snnnnnunn nannun snnnne enssnnsnssnnansnnn snsnan san nun san san ann nen ann 8 
Dark blue limestone ......... cccccssecsssce cocces nennen sannon coe nen sennnnenn coeceace 3 
Not SOOM .....0.00 ceccse cocscscon cesses encase snnann cesses sonsen coseee son san ene cee san see nen 9 
Buff sandy limestone ......0.0 2.0000 0n000nesunnnone onansn sunnan nennen cosves sscees eee 4 
Buff shale ...... .00.00 000000 sosansaun cesses coves sonnannnn nun nun nnnunn san san sannun nun cee 6 
Dark clay shale......... .sccocceseoees Besnasnan sonannnen coscceees coceee cesses sosees ens 20 
Hard blue sandstone (local) .......0.scecsscssoss sonnnunen sos cecses ses cee cen cee cee 3 
Chocolate-colored clay shale ...... 2... ones nneusn sovsee coccen sscees sees cos „ 15 
Not BOOM ...0.0 sesecsces concen soccce sanuun onsnnn senannne annenn voecee ae .unusso cecees sancne 15 
Chocolate shale, with nodules of OTe .............00 cesses onnnnenen o encesees . 30 
Hard, laminated sandstone.......... « evecee seceee cosececcs cocese sonen soneee und 
Not Been 2.2.00 season cosscsces anne snnnannnn nonununen onsonsnnn snnnnn cence sonsnn ences cos 9 


Bed of Leatherwood. (See Map XIV., No. 2.) 


' This section includes a vertical range of about four hundred feet. 
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and of his foreman, I selected a representative sample of the stone, 
which was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 


Silicious matter ........... sananonen anennneneneenn myrceeee cesses ceseees coeees conseenes eee 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide Of iron ......... .cccecseesoceee cooweeees onen 13.80 
Carbonate of lime ......... 0.0020 osnannanı cocess cecces sarsunnnn socces nesses sansnnnsn cecsenee 41.20 
“ TAQTIEBIG 20.21. sessecnce senses nannen coceeners cossecens conces seveseees coeses 15.36 
Total ... 00. cssccecesso.cceces as cevece seccccncs annann coeces secece coceeecee coveee ene „ 100.16 


In a business prospectus issued by the Messrs. Parker I find the follow- 
ing analysis of the cement limestone, made by Dr. E. S. Wayne, of Cin- 
cinnati: 


Carbonate of lime ......... ..sccc ssscce cvscvccse nennen sonen cosces cascecees tosses concen sonen 72.10 
“ TAQTICSIA zuueaneeecon scasseees sensenses cnsee cssee snnnnn snnees sonne sense 11.15 
Silica ...... occccces sesces cosnee coves seecceces enanen sceccece coaces cocces nennen coeces seeseeees ee 8.47 
ALUMINA ...... ...ceccee sonenenen nennen aennunene socece veces teenee susees conse sececs oe eee cee eee 4.85 
Iron ....20.20. secccccse covces os aenanonen sovccccee opsseeees cuceee concesecs secces covees tonsevecs ses 3.10 
Loss and moisture....... ccsccces cooces cocces nnunne nennnanen coneesese stescecee eveses anne 0.33 
Total .......2+ sessecece sovcscece cos sonnsvece cosssceee sonsecces sevcesees cocsessee aanananne 100.00 


This result is so entirely different from Dr. Wormley’s analysis that I . 
am led to believe that, by some accident, Dr. Wayne was not furnished 
with a representative sample of the proper cement rock. There can be 
no doubt that, theoretically considered, the sample analyzed by Dr. 
Wormley is the better stone for a hydraulic cement. The Messrs. Par- 
ker make, on an average, eighty barrels of ground cemeht a day, each 
barrel containing two hundred and eighty pounds. The works have a 
capacity for one hundred barrels a day. Coal for burning the lime and 
for generating steam for grinding the cement is obtained from the lower 
Barnesville, or Bellair seam, opened in the vicinity of the works. The 
manufacture of cement was commenced by Mr. T. C. Parker in 1858, and 
continued-until the beginning of the war, in 1861. It was resumed suc- 

cessfully in 1868. The cement has a high reputation, and was used with 
approval in the construction of the great railroad bridge over the Ohio 
River at Bellair. 

The coal from both upper and lower Barnesville seams is used, and 
numerous mines are opened in the many valleys in the township. A 
shaft has recently been sunk near Barnesville, to reach the upper seam. 
This is for convenience chiefly, in order to save the expense and trouble 
of bringing the coal to town from the neighboring valleys. The lower 
seam furnishes a more resinous and cementing coal than the upper, but 
both ceals are of fair quality. For the generation of steam, for house- 
hold use, for rolling mills, and, indeed for the great majority of uses, the 
coals are valuable, and the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
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Following the line of the railroad east of Barnesville, we find in a 
railroad cut on the land of Wm. Stanton, section 10, a thin seam of coal 
only two inches thick, which was believed to be the same as the highest 
coal found at Barnesville, about forty feet above the tunnel seam. The 
section in this cut is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandrock ...... soasnsenn ccascs secscs cocces sonnunnnn nenne seecesces seseassee sesescens sauce 15 0 
2. Clay ...sceceee cevces ave nun cnn nnnnen seecesces aunnnn scenes cocsee sonannnsn cecee see sncees secess 0 4 
3. Coal ....ssce cesses cesses sorccesee corscsees conten nunnnn sosces nununn coeses senses eosecesee cas - O 2 
4. Brown clay shale ......... ......000 cesses coccee soscesces sannne coves sescesces anna ces „10 
5. Limestone, irregular......... cesses cecese cssscsess coseee sauren oe aces sceececee eveees 1 6 
6. Dark-brown shale ..........csccs cesses cocsences sonen vovecs consceces coscen conees nenne 5 0 


Level of railroad track. 


About a mile further east, in a railroad cut on the farm of the late 
Ezekiel Bundy, Esq., a seam of coal one foot thick is seen, which was 
believed to be the same as the Barnesville tunnel seam. The section in 
the cut is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Shaly samdstone......... .scsccsee .. cosccccesscseececece sscees secees coceee sovces sovese 8 0 
2. Black slate ............ vccsssce cesses sosceccas cosscvees sosees seceee cesses concen sosssoecees 0 4 
B. Coal ...... .sscscee sonnnnnen auenannnn sscees sonannn0n snnnonnen sonnonnen cosece socseseee soseeses 1 0 
4. Clay shale ......... ..ccsecce sanannann cocsccces sennun cocces cesses senses secens sannnnnnn ons . 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


On the same farm an old excavation for coal was visited. Coal was 
once obtained here by the late Mr. Bundy for family use. This seam is 
twenty-seven feet below the seam in the railroad cut. 


SOMERTON TOWNSHIP. 


Most of this township lies upon the high ground which constitutes the 
water-shed between the Ohio River on the east and Wills Creek waters 
on the west. The soil is of fair quality, but the heaviest beds of lime- 
stone lie in the valley of Captina Creek, too low, at least, to have much 
fertilizing influence upon the soil of the hill-sides. At Temperanceville, 
in the extreme western part of the township, Beaver Creek has eroded 
its valley below the lower Barnesville, or Wheeling, seam of coal, and 
the seam is mined in that neighborhood. The following is a geological 
section in the vicinity of the village of Somerton: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not seen (estimated).........scccecesroccrsses sorescces cesses cesses severance seveeeees 20 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Not SOOM .........000 ccccccess soruonnne auannenun sarunn snansn sonees eosceneee nennen eseovese „42 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Not SOOM ...... sesccs cocsccees cvesee sunuen cesses sonnonnee snnnnnsen seceee snnnnn soeees annnne „23 0 
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Ft. In. 
7. Shale ...... sesccsce secccccee socsvsces svcsee nunnnnsen coves nennen coves sesces snanne aveceses 8 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ..........00 cscs cescccces senses cesses sunanansn snnonnnen senses 4 0 
9. Shale .......00 cescccece vssnccccs ann cccces snunnnnan cesses sonann snnananen cesses snnsan senses „50 
10. Coral .......00 cescescccsee senses cos onnnnn sunnnunen conse snnnsn eens senses socees eesecee one 2 5 
VL, Clay 0.0.0... ccccecscs sauna sosccnces sunnunaen anannn seeses cescee conees cecees sonees coecee eee 2 6 
12. Laminated sandstone ...... ..ccccccscscsce cesses auennunnn coscccces onunnnnnn anne one 5 0 
13. Shale .......2u.00 200 000000 scecee coceccccs cocees anannsone sense snnnnnnon aanananen snnnancns „3 0 
14. Laminated sandstone .......0. sounen anneon ananen snnnne sonsun nennen sonnan susosnnnn une 2 0 
15. Shale ...... 200020 200000000 cccccs nannan snansannanne sonne sannnnnnn sonnannnn sanunn sunnen ssees 8 0 
16. Limestone, sandy........ sessacenn onnennnen sasunnunn annnen snnnnannu annunn snannnecn cos „1 3 
17. Shale ... 2.2000 cscsocces nanonn nuonen covscsces zunune nunnen onanns seenenses ann snnaruannenn sonen 16 0 
18. Sandstone...... zero. Veene sansnnasn coccen coves nen tenses onnnnn sannnnnsn seececene coves 4 0 
19. Shale .......00 secccecccsce cocces cecees cecens succes coscenees sontes seeces sanann coseee seeeeese 6 0 
20. Blossom of coal. 
21. Shale, with nodules of limestone ............0.csceeccccsee svcses soe annannannnen 18 0 
22, Limestone........ccscecscccscree seccsces cosccvens conver aonnnn coves sunnnnnen anananans ves 0 10 
23. CLAY ....2. cscce seoees acccecsee cnccccces sesccacee seeeecces nennen sonannnsn conse senses anacne 2 0 
24. Hard Sandstone. .........2.cscecesccccs covcee aunene cevcececs secces cvesee sesece seccee cas 8 0 
25. Shale and laminated sandstone ........ ... 2.2... cesccccce sossce socccceee sveces eee 9 0 
26. Buff, nodular limestone ............ csccecoss onenen coe conececes cosves cos csvecs nennen 1 0 
27. Shale ........ 020020200 enonuonen see nunnnnnn. ano cececs sovece succes sesece sun nun sos sccees os ces 5 0 
28. Buff limestone ......... „2200000 s00 000 ononon sovccnses anannn nun ann une senses cov aan aun ces 1 0 
29. Shale and laminated sandstone ...... zu... 2.0 200 020200000 cosscsoce eveves cosecees 18 0 
30. Limestone........... sssceeccscee scccce sunnen cosccsees ansnnanne ven eceves soeces ceeces seeees 4 0 
31. Clay (not measured) ......... ssssscecs soccccecs nennen one sonnnunee sossecees nenne aan 3 0? 
32. Interval to top of shaft (not seen) ...... 2.0... «neun unonen covcecces cesses ennone 5 0 
Shaft at steam mill. 
33. Samdstone.........2. scccccess vescccces susanne socres coceve nunnan sesecsece cesses svcces san nen 14 0 
34. Cement ? limestone...... essen een nnnoen sec cesccsten cocces see see nenne ann nen sun ann ses 18 
35. Reported flint................ucssseoonornnannonsenonnunnnen san ences ton nnnnnn sonasn canes 1 10 
36. Cement ? imestone...........0sssses cesses sonunnune soscecess ononnn nun sonne seanan one 1 3 
37. Whitish sandstone .........s00sccccs sescccces coccee sonees sovces nonanunen cesses sesece 25 0 
38. Sandrock, found by boring ...u... 2.000000 cesses ceeces coscecens cosees sannan eve 29 0 


(See Map XIV., No. 4.) 


The sandrock, No. 38 of the section, found by boring, is not given on 
the map. Mr. Eli Yocum, proprietor of the steam mill, reports a thin 
seam of coal twenty-five feet below the seam he mines, ¢. e., No. 10 of the 
above section. It does not appear on the map. If our grouping in the 
map be correct, the Wheeling seam of coal should have been found in 
boring. 

GOSHEN TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Warren. The Central Ohio Rail- 
road traverses it from east to west, not far from the north line of the town- 
ship. The drainage of the township is chiefly to the south and south-east 
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into the waters of Captina Creek. In the extreme north-east is McMahon 
Creek, and in the north-west is a branch of Stillwater Creek. The tribu- 
taries of Captina Creek do not have the rapid descent from the high 
dividing land which characterizes the other streams, and hence no- 
where, so far as I could learn, have they excavated their valleys deep 
enough to reach the two principal Barnesville seams of coal, except in 
the extreme southern part of the township, where the upper Barnesville 
seam is mined. A section was taken in the deep railroad cut, section 28, 
in which was found a seam of coal two feet thick, which was believed to 
be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnesville, or the one forty 
feet above the tunnel seam. The strata reveeled i in this interesting cut 
are as follows: 


Ft. 
1. Yellow shales, with strata of limestone, seen on knob above the 


cut on A. Millison’s land ...........c00sscese cee non one secece coseceees one conse see 37 0 
Top of cut. 

2. White limestone (supposed thickness) .............ccsssssscssssssscsscssserees L 6 
3. Yellow shale ............ ccscce ccs cocsee cos see ces nannun conses see sesees ces cee an senses ees „13 0 
4. Black shale ............ 000 ccsccccecccessecscceecncosseecesssessssscsssssessscssssssercee oF O 
5. Coal.. seseeee nessssccceces css sscceccsesssccsssscsscssces OF 5 
6. Shale, ‘and thin layers of limestone... sescaeace cenecoeee conseeces sasseeees soseseees 4 0 
‘7. Sandy and clay shale, top yellow, bottom dark ...... .......0. ..cee coeeseee 13 0 
8. Coal Gp 0 2 
9. Black shale and slate ...... 10.01... sononnune sonnonunn onnnnn socees onannnrnn snanannenen 6 0 
10. Coal ...u20000 000000000 sonnnnune snnunanes anenannan snnnnnnnn ananannan socsncces sanonnnn annnenne 2 0 
1l. Clay ........000 onunnunnn snannnnen snnonnunn nnnne sonsenees snnnnnnn sonannnnn snnsnanns onannerse 10 
12. Black clay slate, with many thin layers of nodular siderite ore...... 12 0 
13. Blue clay, not laminated ......... seroanonenannen annnannnn onnnan onnsnnann snonnanna sos 4 0 
14. Sandstone .........cccccscseccocsscosces sonen snnann cesses annnnnunn sanansnne enanss seseeces 4 0 


Railroad track, two feet above the bottom of the sandrock. 
(Map XIV., No. 3.) 
The hill above the cut is the highest in this part of the county. 
In a railroad cut about one-fourth of a mile east of the deep cut last 
mentioned, we find the same two-feet seam of coal. The section is as 
follows : 


1. Shaly sandstone, with black shale below (not measured). me in 
2. Coal... ..ccescoe cocsccees cocsenssccse cos cceces covenens consecccc cases ansensarn sonnsnser soeees 2 0 
3. Underclay ... esees sessccssesccsssssssscee 1 6 
4. Black clay shale, : with nodules of siderite o ore in n layers BERFEPREPERPERER 12 0 
5. Sandrock, with blue, sandy clay, very irregularly bedded.............. 10 0 


Level of railroad track. 


There are probably eight feet of dip of the strata between the last cu 
and this. 
Tn the next railroad cut, about a quarter of a mile further east, ı 
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find a mere trace of coal, which probably represents the seam in the 
tunnel at Barnesville. The following is the section in this cut: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shaly sandstone, with yellow shales below ........... ..ssceee seceen coveoeess 8 0 
2. Nodular sandy limestome..........0.cscssccee annnnn sscvesccsces onnnnnann secece sesees 2 0 
3. Bluish shale, yellow at top...... scccsscos scsccseoe cesses nannen sunnnnnue sunnnenne see 12 0 
4. Black bituminous slate, with thin streak of Coal........... cesses cesses seees 2 0 
5. Hard, ferruginous limestone.............. ccscceses sescceeee covees cnceeses ates seeeee 0 6 
6. Blue clay shale... .............0. cscces sosscesee snnnnnnne cece succes conses concse sonne 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


At Fairmount Station, or Burr’s Mill, the same group as the last is 
seen in a railroad cut. The only representative of the Barnesville tun- 
nel seam is a black, bituminous shale, immediately over a ferruginous 
limestone. The whole section is as follows: 


; Ft. In. 
1. Shaly sandstone ......... ...00. scsssccse soscnscns cosces anannı sonnnnanı cosevcece seesesecs 6 0 
2. Yellow shale at top, with black, bituminous shale below............... 4 0 
3. Ferruginous limestone ......... sccsscece sonnen senseceee convcseees secceees secees ensues 0 7 
4. Clay (unstratified) shale, blue at top, chocolate-colored below ........ 12 0 


Level of railroad track. 


The unstratified clay shale corresponds remarkably with that seen in 
the tunnel cut at Barnesville. 

In the second cut, east of Burr’s Mill, the same group was found as 
before, but with a larger development of limestone. It is given below: 


| Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale ............ 0000. cecsssccs cee cosececes annnununn nannnn onsnnnnnn sarsannnn nassen 5 0 
2. Shaly sandstone, changing below into yellow shale ............ .esesesee 9 0 
3. Ferrugimous limestone. ............ccsceccecce sconces coccee socsecscs ances cnssce senses 0 10 
4. Black, bituminous slate, no true coal SEEN..........0. sessceeee sossceces sosees 1 6 
5. Ferruginous limestone in nodules, often wanting ...... ....sec00 sscesesrees 0 4 
6. Blue unstratified clay shale, with soft blue sandstone below........... 14 0 
7. Brown shale...... .......0 ccsscsces coosccsee secsee snnnan cosses sscees sonsen sonsnsnen seeees 6 0 
8. Buff limestone ......... ccscces, cccees conccsces snntonenn coneses scesce sescecens seeeense 1 0 


Level of railroad track. 


This cut was estimated to be about six hundred feet long, and extends 
in a north-east and south-west direction. The exposed strata in the cut 
dip to the north-east in this short distance about twelve feet, by a proxi- 
mate leveling with Locke’s level. The railroad track is not far from 
level. 

In a valley crossed by an embankment, a little east of this cut, a coal 
seam was found which had been worked by stripping. This coal could 
not be measured, not being well exposed. It is probably too thin for 
drift mining. This seam is thirty-six feet below the level of the railroad 
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track. It is probably the equivalent of the first seam below the tunnel 
seam at Barnesville. 

In the cut a half mile west of Belmont Station a streak of black, bitu- 
minous matter was seen, with yellow shales above and below. It is four- 
teen feet above the level of the railroad track. This faint representative 
of coal was supposed to be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnes- 
ville—that is, the one about forty feet above the tunnel seam. At Bel- 
mont Station cut, the eastern descent of the road being greater than the 
dip of the strata, this black, bituminous stratum is over thirty feet above 
the track. About ten feet below the track, at the east end of the cut, is 
a seam of coal. This seam was believed to be the Barnesville tunnel 
seam. This belief is strengthened by finding in the valley farther east, 
at the proper distance below, viz., about thirty feet, a seam of coal corre- 
sponding to the one at Barnesville first below the tunnel seam. 

A section one half mile east of Belmont Station is as follows: 


1. Coal (the Belmont or Barnesville tunnel seam). nn 
2. Interval down to railroad track, composed of sandstones and shales 18 0 
3. From railroad track to next coal.............. \usassnen covcceees occas sannnenen see 12 0 
4. Coal (not measured). 

5. Not exposed in detail.............. sccscssee sooses socces senses cocces ausnnnune scosces see 27 0 
6. Limestone........ cccececesccccsces sansununnnnnnn soccer cen unnnen sveeee cocees cesses scenes 3to5 0 


If we have brought the identifications along accurately from Barnes- 
ville to Belmont, we are prepared to trace the group eastward. It should 
be remarked, before leaving Goshen township, that the coal seams are 
generally thin, and the coal is worked only to a very limited extent. In 
the vicinity of the railroad stations, coal is generally procured from the 
cars, brought from the mines towards Bellair. In section 14, in this town- 
ship, Mr. Gilbert obtained the following geological section: 


Fu In 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Interval not exposed ...... ..ccscce sosunsuns sovceccns nunnen seccecess coeseseee cocees 100 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Interval not exposed...........cccce cesses csccccase cecses sscsce sennannen sossesees ces 36 0 
BH. Samdstone..........c0sseccsceecosces sun nun ses snnunnunnne sonccscnsscescece cescvese secces ses 2 0 
6. Shale ........ 000000 000000 000000 coeves sonnannen onannunnn conwas coeees secees seeses snnsne cocees 2 0 
7. Cal] ..... 0000 sonnnnnne sunnannne aunnae annnaunnn ons sunnen ananan soccer cnsees snnnennse nennen ses 2 6 
8. Clay and ferruginous shale..... ...... \onsunsne nannen seocceeee conces coseccees cee - 6 0 
9. Shaly limestone ...... ........1 ceccocceccececcee cecceeee cosceeees coosee ensces sovees - 1 6 


If we may consider the lowest coal in this section as the equivalent of 
the lower seam at Lewis’s Mill, ¢. ¢, the coal first below the Barnesville 
tunnel seam, the next coal above, of which only the blossom was seen, 
will be in the horizon of the tunnel seam, and the blossom, one hundred 
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feet higher, will correspond in vertical position to the very highly bitu- 
minous slate found high in the hill near Lewis’s Mill. 

So far as noticed, the soil in this township is excellent. There must 
be limited areas over which the soil is made from decomposed shales and 
sandstone containing little or no lime, and this soil, where long culti- 
vated, and having lost its original organic matter, is thin and poor, ap- 
pearing all the poorer by contrast with the rich limestone lands in the 
neighborhood. 


SMITH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Goshen. McMahon Creek runs 
along its northern border, and its tributaries drain the north half of the 
township, while the southern portion is drained to the south by tribu- 
taries of Captina Creek. No sections were taken in this township ex- 
cept along the line of the railroad. 

At Lewis’s Mill a section was taken from the top of the hill south of 
the station to the bed of the stream, including the cut a little east of the 
bridge. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Summit of hill. 
2. Not exposed ......... ..sscocscscscccces nennen onnann sonces nennen snnnan cesses seenee sreces 10 0 
3. Yellow shale .............sscsscos cones conscnses sescnsces cossesces cesses anunen cesses ove 10 0 
4. Limestone and shales, not seen in detail ......... ..ccce cesses cecece sovves cess 35 0 
5. Highly bituminous laminated black slate ..........s00.csceee ces cee sannannne 10 0 
6. Not exposed........csscesess ccccscees access onnacn sannse secces senses soseescas sanann sennee 10 0 
7. Buff limestone (not measured) perhaps ......... sssscecee secece seseee cosvenes 1 0 
8. Not exposed, except sandstone at bottom ......... cesses seeves coceee vee „22 0 
9. Blossom of coal. 
10. Not exposed .........ssscoses secrcccse cocccssnccsces soscecscescccecesseseoess sosceeees aoe „28 6 
ll. Yellow shale ......... ssccccoeececsse ccs cccess sonanunnn snnnnn sosves snnnun annannnnn seeees 8 0 
12. Sandstone and shale ...... eu. sr ssc crease covees coccsscecccrcce cee sesccsseccscesse LOD QO 
13, Reddish clay shale .............01sscosescecss sossccece sununn sonnunnen snsnon ann cesses 2 6 
14. Slaty coal .......ccccssescseces sss se sos assssesoesesetesessas ssssssssssssssesesssscesen LO 
15. Coal .......2. cccoecses ssscscces nannannnn soscccses snnunnunn onnnnannn conccece sonsseses soeses 3 6 
16. Clay shale, thickness at west end Of CUt ..........0. ssc ccesss cocessccseescee 13° 0 
17. Sandrock, with more or less sandy shales .............ssssessecescossecseeee 23 O 
18. Blue clay shale ......... sscccsce sannaunnn snnnonane sunnannnn orescence cos consecvee sonece 1 0 
19. Coal .......c.cscece ssccecece covscsecs snnnuunen cose soscecees snnenn nenne sasnan casees cosees 1 10 
20. White clay parting .............2. onnenannn sescceeee snnnnnann sonannann sonnonsen sauce 0 1 
21. Coral .......2...scec nennaunen sonnnnnen sannnanen sonnnnnen aennnnnun cossconcs sanunnnnn seseeeess 0 8 
22. Not exposed here; elsewhere containing a stratum of limestone .. 6 0 
23. Sandstone....... sus sonssnnnnnanoenunnnnnene sonnanonnnnn snnsne snnnen cesses nennen sannen 4 0 
24. Shale ............006 1 0 
25. Buff clay ......... .ccseee cscce ceccvccee vosceeone sonnannen sonne seeees nnnnnsenn nun ann 8 0 
26. Not exposed ......... sescesces cooeccece seccescee coscecnes snannanen coraesees oocees cosees 10 0 
27. Limestone, several layers in bed of Stream..........cscce sseseeses covsee ces 4 0 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 5.) 
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The two lower seams of coal in this section we believed to be the same 
as the Barnesville tunnel seam and the one next below it.* They, with 
the limestone No. 27 in the above section, constitute a group which Mr. 
Bundy and myself traced to Belmont. The coal in the deep cut just east 
of Lewis’s Mill could not’ be measured with perfect accuracy. There is 
over it some hard black slate, which in places is rather a slaty coal. In 
the second cut, east of Lewis’s Mill, the lower seam of coal appears about 
four feet above the track. The section here is— 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone, seen ........... ccccee cocece nansnn secece secces nennen cocces sen nun ann coveceseecs 1 0 
2. Shale ...... ....ceceeseccee cence nennen cocees coves covees ananne nennen cocces soe cccese tne san nee 11 0 
3. Coal ..... ..scccece coscccses sonunnene scccccves csccsecccsas cocess socece cocece seeee secces cocees 2 0 
4. Olay ee ee nunnnn sansen ananansan sassnsnss nn - 03 
B. Coal]... .....ccc csc ceccescesceccee sunnen ceescsces coscecces annnennnn cosececcs soscecees suneneann 0 8 
6. Clay .........00 csccerece cocscncee seenecces sos anannnnne soesceees eocees cocees seesesene cosseoese 4 0 


At the water station, a mile west of Warnock’s Station, we find a seam 
of cement limestone. The rapid descent of the railroad from Lewis’s Mill 
being greater than the dip of the strata, we have descended in the series 
to the horizon of the cement limestone, twenty-two feet above the upper 
Barnesville coal. In the cut at the water station this cement limestone 
measures four feet six inches in thickness. The section at this point is 
as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Sandstone.......0.sccees coscccees cos cocscccee sosccsene cossecece soasecsas seesae ensues eneees 26 
2. Coal ........ sescccece secccscss voseee secces soseasecs sue cosccsces nenn coccecces cocees secccece 1 0 
3. Clay shale ........ sssscsecs coscsece sunnne so cceses coseesees annnne sosescees saceee secon ces 25 0 
4. Dark-colored shale......... cscecose sonne soe ccccceces concecace coenes cececcces sossesecs 3 0 
5. Sandstone, fine-grained .............c00s ceedescoccse cnccsenes sonsesses conces sescevees 8 0 
6. Limestone layers and shales ...... ......... sesscsers sonnonunn sssessece senananon cee 6 0 
7. Shale ......... 200 ccssosec svc sccersecevensccse tecece ses nun see cesses ces ccs cecsssscsssssssascseccene 10 0 
3. Limestone .......cce cee cee cs cee cee cos nennen sen succes cesses sescsscsessscsssssesersensscee LO 
9. Shale .........00 ceccce soscsccee cecses tovece access see nennen snananann sansnanen sunnan csssseacees 1 0 
10. Limestone ...... 2.200 cccccsscsece coerce one nen cee cee cee cence cus senken eccees sessecces sence 1 0 
11. Shale ........... sesecsves cncsescse sensunnen sunnnunen sececeees uensenune nennen snnsnene saseceee 1 0 
12. Limestone .....ccccee coscssce nen san soveccces cescce cesses sosceces epecee theses nenne seececee 2 0 
13. Shale ........ 200000 000000 200 000000 sunnnennn sonne sacees cecces tos ann cee teense conees see ceesen ee 1 6 
14. C1BY .....20. cccece sensonnenensnnnnnunne socceses sesesees ences sannanana sonsesees sossscees ene 0 8 
15. Cement limestone ..........0.cscsecses nennen a ccccceses cescccces consecses coveeescs nn 4 6 
16. Clay shale ......... ssscosccs snnenenna aunennonn sonnnunnn coreen sunnnannn senses sonsnnnen sees 3 0 


Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 6.) 


On the land of William Warnock, at Warnock’s Station, we found the 
cement limestone six,feet three inches in thickness. The best exposure 
is in the bank of the creek, above the railroad bridge. (See Map XIV. 
No. 7.) Below the cement limestone are several feet of dark sandy lime- 
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stone, argillaceous in places. The cement limestone found at Warnock’s 
is a fine looking stone, and to the eye can hardly be distinguished from 
the Parker cement limestone at Barnesville. The analyses by Dr. 
Wormley show great similarity of composition. The analyses of both 
are as follows: 


CoMPOSITION OF WARNOCK’S AND PARKER’S CEMENT LIMESTONES. 


Warnock’s. Parker's. 





Silicious matter .........0.csseee cosscnses annunn seccecece sonnonnnn seveecese 30.60 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide of iron ......... anne 13.00 13.80 
Carbonate of Lime ......... ssooenononen sannnunee covenceee cccee cosvasees 40.60 41.20 
Carbonate of MAgnesia..........1. ssccscees sossee cessor cocees soneees: 15.18 15.36 

99.38 100.16 


There can be scarcely a doubt that the Warnock limestone will make 
a good water-lime. It can be obtained in great quantities near the rail- 
road, and coal for, burning could be easily obtained. At Warnock’s 
we heard a report that coal had been found in a well only fifteen or 
twenty feet below the surface. Such a coal would be in the horizon of 
the upper Barnesville seam, which lies from twenty to thirty feet below 
the cement limestone. This coal appears in a tunnel about a mile west 
of Glencoe Station, where it measures three feet in thickness. The sec- 
tion obtained at this point is as follows: 


1. Shale ......sccesessss costes coe cesses cesses cesses sesesecenssesenseseesessesssesrssceeeet, O10 
2. Coal, blossom only seen, but reported thickmess........... ...... cscsseess 3 0 
3. Not exposed .........scsecoes cocsvesse seccecees nennen cesses nnnnen snsnnner sannan senses sos 110 0 
4. Sandy limestone...... suosesoo seronnene sanonn sonnon snnsnnane sonnnunan onnunnnn sannanen 6 0 
5. Shale, with nodular limestone...... ......... sescce ccccccces soscesses soceesens ces 20 0 
6. Sandy limestome......... ccccsescscecscee nansensnsenn sesseeeee sosecoses sannsn cece cece 3 0 
7. Shale ......20000 sonnunune sonnnsunn sos senses onnsen sunnnunne snunnnnen sovecsens sneees annsnncn 1 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... 00.02.00 esces cosces costes snnnunen onenan coseee suunnenen sence 5 0 
9. Shale ...... ..cccsccecee sononnunn coe nunnon senees coe snn concer sunnen senses coe san cee nenne evs - 1 0 
10. Limestone ..........00 sec cessor secon cesses cesses nn censeecns cee sosseeccecsscsccescsesce 2 O 
11. Shale .....c.00 nennen cose sosscsces soscecee cosees snonnunnn cesces snnannnen senceeees eveces - 8 0 
12. Limestone ........0 cscecsces sonnnnenn cas non cee sun one cee soe cosets son san sen sun san anna ces 1 6 
13. Slaty limestone...... ......... cescsces cue cosscecas sannennnn secseesscees -ensunsen soees 2 6 
14. Cement limestone, first layer......... .scccccscsscccses nennen onnnan sonne covees - 2 0 
15. Slaty streak, thin. 
16. Cement limestone, second layer ...... .....ss0scscssscvsses nenne cosces ananon one 1 4 
17. “ “ third genen snnunnnnn sannen ossnnnne anonnnene sannenaee 40 
18. “ “ Shaly, fourth layer ......... scsssecceres conse sovescees coe 3 0 
19. Sandy limestone........... 2.2000 cccrerses csscccses sonnnnnen onennn secs onanneonsuen sce 4 0 
20. Dark shale................ nossn sanene nassen sannee sannnunnn senses senses sunsen nansen sense 5 0 
21. Coral ....  .nceecee cnccccces oveces Lee ssnsns nun coseeceee sennnnnne sansnnenn cos sonnen sonananee 30 
22. Olay .......ecrvsscccrescocccccccsscecsccsces secscsececosceeeecs PENEUUFFEEPFENEUFEFPEEEEERRPPER 30 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 8.) 
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I did not learn that the coals seen in this section had been mined in 
this neighborhood. Farther east, in the cut at Glencoe Station, the lower 
seam of coal in the preceding section is found to be four feet thick, and 
twenty-eight feet above the bottom of the cut. The whole section at 
this point is as follows: 


1. Group of layers of cement limestone, seen in the last section. mie 
2. Sandy limestone............csccssscsce ceccecces cnvens sossee sannen sassunnnn cosess nennen 4 0 
3. Shale ......... 1c ccsece cscons costes secece cosces sonenann cveccscccess ® seeeees secseeces secees 3 0 
4, Coal ......0.. nenn snnene coveccnce coscsces snanen consae cones sannannnn ensnannne sanssansa cos . 4 0 
5. Clay and clay shalle.............c.sssssccsces onannunne cnsccsens soscescns soscen cossceces 16 0 
6. Sandy limestone...... eure ccccccsne sosces ccescescs sontee nennen snnnnn cocee coscecses ses 2 0 
7. Shale ........ .. 1... sscsee cocces cocees ceccesees sevcscees seceen conees annnen seseseees soseseees 3 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... 21.10.00 cesses scceee nonnnn snnnen conser cocseeees cvceee coscesens 5 0 
9. Sandy limestone, somewhat ferruginous ........... scscssses cosccssee csceee eve 2 0 


Railroad track. (See Map XIV., No. 9.) 


A sample of the lowest cement limestone was obtained. The result of 
Prof. Wormley’s anlysis is as follows: 


Silicious matter .........00c ceceecsssccscsces cocace ceases senses sence seeces sesece nennen ceeees 16.70 
Alumina, with trace Of i1r0m........ ..cccccss cesces sonnnnnen cocnce secens cnacas socsee onen 2.90 
Lime, Carbonate ......00. sesces cas ononenoon coscecees seseccees cos ccncee seesecees seesenens ane . 98.00 
Magnesia, carbonate .......cccccserscccss coves sscnce seecee onnsnnnnn sesees sncees ceases cence 21.60 

Wotaal cescccsecscesucesosseesescseces stscss seccssces sesesuecs scusss causes cassezese ces - 99.20 


This lower cement limestone is approximately in the horizon of the Par- 
ker’s cement limestone of Barnesville, and is probably its equivalent. 

The fall of McMahon Creek from Glencoe east is such that it exposes 
the Wheeling or Bellair seam of coal about a mile east of Glencoe. 
Here the coal first appears in the bed of the stream. The section in the 
bank of the creek is— 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone, hard and Sandy ........... ssscssces sec cscscesscece sesescees onnann nennen 5 0 
2. Shales, with nodules of limestone ...... ....s.c00cesece sonanenne sennensen once „12 0 
3. Coal ...... csssceses cvcsee cvcess cocsceses nunuan secces sosscecce ceases vesees soseeeees cosees cee . O 5 
4. Shale ......... 000000 csscccsee cos snnunnenn snnnaunne sosces coceee casces nunnnn veces ceseeeses ove 0 3 
B. Coal ...... sccccccce voscee soscoe ceeece seceee onnnen cuceee seeeecess coceseece aunuan cesses nennen 0 11 
6. CLAY ......0ccce vecccscee sncccrccccccse renee soccesceconsccees sossee one sessesees sessenees seses 1 2 
7. Cdl essen scree ccsccccccscs cscece nuunen covees sencee secsen cecses nennen nun cosees ceeces eve „21 
8. Slate..escosnasnsunnen cocses sonanuunn socces senses nennen sentences coeces nassen soseesees sunnem 01 
9. Coal, reported ...... cccccecesssscessvessccccss cosces onnnnn annunn sonnnannn sosee cecces nee 3 0 
10. Fire-clay (not measured) ...... soon ssssesccscesccsccs covessoes soscesces cosces see ann 3 0? 
11. Dark blue limestone, BOOM ........5 nenne cee ccc ccccce ceccee ccc ccece socescces cesses 2 0 


Bed of McMahon Creek. 
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RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 


Richland township lies for the most part north of Smith township, but 
& corner, containing nine sections, lies directly east of Smith, and is 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad. 

The Bellair coal is every where seen along the line of the railroad. 
At the tunnel, east of Glencoe Station, the seam shows very distinctly, 
where it presents divisions quite similar to those found in the seam in 
the creek farther west. A section was taken at this point of such strata 
as were visible. Beginning on the hill, we find— 


Ft. In. 

1. Blossom of coal. 

2. Not exposed .......ccscccoccoscccescssecee: sosnannnnunnnsnsnmnensnsnenmonnsunensnnne tee seee 65 0 

3. Nodular limestoné (not measured). 

4. Not exposed ..........ccscecscece sonsnnnen cos snnnnn cocees cocese cesses annnnn nenne sannenane 8 0 

5. Coal, reported .........cscsescovces ounnen coe sensenses sonnnnane snonanunn annen sen ene nenn 4 0 

6. Not exposed............ssursssssses corcessnsces cocesssesceese snnnsnnnnnssnnnen cosseeses vos 53 0 

7. Limestone and shales..... .......2. csccssses soccseser sosseeces sunennnnnnne nennnn senses 20 0, 

8. Olay slate ............ 2s. sce cccssces sessnessceces coe ace cesses cesses sonsnenssen uns nsensnnnnnee O 0 

9. Coal ..esennenoncene sonnannan sen nennen sansunnee nnnnne san on seen sun anna son san san san snn een «0.8 
10. Shale. oan eees 0 3 
11. Coal, slaty .....ccccccsssee cesese soceee cesses os wee succes sevsesece anna seseeccon sesees ses 011 
12. Clay ne enc cee cee cce ses sescee cesses cesses ces ccesescsecoecssssscsscecseccsssscessece LO 
13. Coal ...... ssccoscee sesvencse cesses sosces crevasses see onnnannnn sonssccesceseesseses sosseneee cece 2 2 
14, Slate .........ssccosscees sovses sescccces seesss snnnnnnnn sescnsenesoees sannen sonannene sosees ove - Ol 
15. Coal ........... ccc cecees sennnnnnn sos snnnunnne sonseeses suonnanne sossceees soccecees conses sesees 3 4 


_ (For this section, see Map XIV., No. 10.) 


Near the tunnel are the “Meehan mines” of Mr. Owen Meehan, who 
ships considerable coal by the railroad. The coal has the bright, resin- 
ous appearance which every where characterizes the Wheeling coal. 
The proximity of the coal to the road makes the location an admirable 
one for easy shipment. 

The following results of an analysis of a sample of the coal from the 
mines of Messrs. Stewart, Ball, and Meehan are furnished by Professor 
Wormley: 


Water ...... cscsoccee csscccces cvcces nununn cocces coscecnce cvcces ovccce seeencces nennen cocsee cocens 2.00 
Ash, QTAY .......05 .cscee ceccscees soccecces ssvcesces senscecce veces ences snsenn seceee secces sees 5.40 
Volatile combustible matter...........cscccecssccssce cocces senuon cecces coves seveerses 55.60 
Fixed carbon ....cccce cecceecocses cocccecns sence cvesencccces sonenn ove ne one seecee sea cee tones 57.00 


Total ...... 20. 000000 cas coccsc coe nn coe no nun ccc cee cesses cet nun nun non ons nennen see nenn 100.00 


Sulphur in coal .. ne sae sees cee ceacns nennen nn ccs nn ns nnnsnsnnesnesnssnsensenee 3-48 
“left in coke... sas cen sun cee ces cee cesses cee cccccssccreccccsscesccsecsecssaee: = 1.08 


While the sulphur is is too great f for a furnace coal, yet the coal is well 
adapted to the great majority of uses. The percentage of water is small, 


® 
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as compared with that of a large number of our most popular coals in 
southern Ohio; and this amounts, practically, to a very considerable 
saving. 

On the land of Hon. Isaac Welsh the Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
found in good development, and the one eighty to ninety feet above is 
reported to be four feet thick. The seam above the latter is found in the 
neighborhood, and has been mined by Mr. Helpbringer. There is an in- 
exhaustible supply of coal in this vicinity. 


PULTNEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is one of the eastern townships of the county. The 
McMahon Creek divides it into two nearly equal parts. On the land of 
J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, a geological section was made, which re- 


vealed the more important strata over the Bellair coal: 
Ft. In 


1. Cement limestone, thickness not seen. 
2. Coal, reported a little below the limestone. 
3. Not exposed ..........0.csccsscecccese coves nenn conces costes sunennnnnnnn sen cssscecsses OO O 
4. Laminated sandstone ......... cccecsse coccnces cnc ces coe nun nenn coe cceese veces ann 20 
b. Black slate ......... 1.00. css ccecee coscvcces coscecces soccee covces costes nennen scecas nenn 1 0 
6. Coal, reported thickness ...........:.00.scess sononenen socees sssvececs sopseeees cos . 4 0 
7. Not Oxposed...........sesscececesercccvce coenes ensananen sossecasscecccces soneseses saneca . 29 0 
8. Limestone and shales.............0.cssccs coeses cor cocses soscccece concer sacces seeees 15 0 
9. Clay 2.2... 202 secece cverecces cnceee nennen sennanann sanann annnnn conseeees sn nnnn secees coeees ons 2 6 
10. Coal ......c00 senoononn coves cecece soneneese cescseees annenn costes seseeeses secses euseeeces oes 2 0 
11. Bituminous shale...... .......00 svccecece sonane coves covcccees escses ounnnnnen coceee ces 3 0 
12. Blue limestone’ ...... ...0.. sesscceee cvecesces coves cocccccee aunnanene eoceccees annenneen 12 0 
13. Limestones and shales ............ssscocess cesses coreesees cossee senees snannn cee ene „50 
14. Clay ......... anennnnnnnnnnen snonnnnnn nnnunn socnes coe sonanannı sanannarn onnnnn sescee snnnan sea 10 
15. Nodular limestone.. ......... snenonene secccsees soscccces sosces sonsnnnen onnenn conceeacs 2 0 
16. Clay shale............ secs onnnenunnnenunnonsenuonnnnn nnnren annannen encces sesees sonne „50 
17. Coal..csesessesenooneneonnnnnnnenn ann nen cesces cos coccas aseees cesses cesses run nen en ann ano 10 
8. ©): essen sonen snonnn neuen sunnnn eonnnannn annann san sen nnnnsn non nan ann nen nen ann one 10 


19. Coal, varying from ............ce0scecceces cocces cee sssccersessecsessssseeeed 10 to 6 10 
(Map XIV., No. 11.) 

There are in the lower seam of coal two thin, slaty partings, thirty- 
fourand thirty-eight inches from the bottom respectively. The lower 
three inches of the seam are slaty, and contain fish remains and some 
imperfectly preserved shells. This coal is mined by Mr. Kidd, and ship- 
ped by the railroad. The coal possesses the usual characteristics of the 
Bellair or Wheeling coal. About twenty-eight feet above this coal is a 
thin seam, measuring two feet in thickness. The seam of coal about 
eighty feet above the lower or Bellair seam is reported to be four feet 
thick. It is not mined, the lower coal generally being preferred. In the 
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spring-house attached to the former residence of Mr. Hutchinson we 
found a cement limestone in which a basin has been excavated for the 
water. The entire thickness of the layer was not seen. Prof. Wormley 
analyzed a sample, and reports the following result of the analysis: 


Silicious matter.......... cccscscce ceccscecs snune sunnan snannens sannanunn sunnen sunnsosen cesses 31.20 
Alumina, with trace Of iron.c..c....sc0.cs cssess onnnnnnne anrennonn sonne soseee sesees see 6.60 
Carbonate of lime ......... zeooessen cesses socsceves onunnn sosces senses sesses soseesoes seseeees 37.80 
Carbonate of magnesia......... cece cases coscce nnnnnn sannunnnn sunnen oonannnan consee cones 23.89 


This limestone is worthy of further investigation. It has less alumina 
than Prof. Wormley finds in the Parker cement limestone, but more than 
is found in the reported analyses of some cement limestones in high re- 
pute. Should this limestone prove to make a durable hydraulic cement, 
the vast abundance of coal will furnish all the needed fuel for burning 
at only the cost of mining. Following the railroad eastward, we find a 
good exposure of the lower, or Bellair, coal t the railroad company’s 
quarry, in section 36. A geological section at this point is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale, not well seen. 

2. Coal, with one clay parting. ...........cc0 esses cesses ceccssces onnenn svceee soseeeees 2 0 
3. Clay ... creceoccccee sovsee cosccnsee scnsccces cece sesese secees seceesces sanson seeeee sasees nenne 0 8 
© Call ....0. ccsece cseccscce seccse cases cose nennen ceccee ene “ene ssnsonssn ansonsnnn sesese seaseees 6 0 
5. Clay, with nodular limestone. ..... ........scce ssscccees sonnan sensonsnnnsn socees ene 5 0 
6. Clay shale ........... ssccrsscces cossccece sonnnuune sonnnunne sannan senses sosescces soscesee 11 0 

7. Coarse sandstone, quarried and used for the railroad bridge at Bell- 
AT ..cccesce cosscnsee susnnenne sennnnnen one sannnnnnn costes tasces sescecaes seesee ceecee nee . 25 0 
8. Shale ......... cesses coccecees onanon veces cesses sannan 0000 cess ons nnnann sevens enonen senses ons 5 0 


Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 13.) 


The stone from the quarry is used in the stone-work of the magnifi- 
cent iron bridge across the Ohio River at Bellair. We find in some por- 
tions of the rock impressions of coal plants, generally large fragments of 
drifted wood, which became imbedded in the accumulating sand. They 
are found twenty or thirty feet below the Bellair seam of coal, and, of 
course, were deposited long before the vegetation constituting that seam 
‘of coal had grown. 

About a mile west of Bellair a geological section was made, showing 
the upper Bellair coal, the equivalent of the upper Barnesville seam: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone .........00 cesscvcce snnonnnen coccecees nonnnn sevncccce ananan cocece annannane sesece 2 0 
2. SHhale uu... sauer cesscccee cocvcccee suanannan soscecccs onnnnn snnnnnnan vvcses secces poesececs ane „50 
3. Coal ...... ....00ceccce ccccccoce sovcccece sunnnanne aonannns coscesees concen non coceee cos sauce ~ 3 6 
4. Shale ..........0. csscccese covecececcee onnunn cccees ccccee vocsee ens cceces cecsesees aussen seenes 10 0 
5. Samdstone...... cccccvecs cscses coccscece covveccee one Co cnne ceccececs coccceecs cecees cosces evs 15 0 
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_ FL in 
6. Not BOT ..cccccce cecees sesece coccse doccceseccce socscccse sevsocece eve ccocccves nennen DO O 
7. Sandstone ...... ...ccccce soccvecer eevcccece socscccee cove Dosen cncees crceccces onceee ov rececee 2 
8. Blossom of coal. ; 
9. Clays and limestones...... «.. gnanın seeesees soceoeees soveseees cee genen seceeees seeece 10 0 


(Map XIV., No. 12.) 


At Bellair and vicinity the lower and main seam of coal has been 
extensively mined for many years. It has been identified by the Penn- 
sylvania geologists as the Pittsburgh seam. It dips below the Ohio 
River, in this county, to emerge again in Meigs county, nearly one hun- 
dred miles in a straight line to the south-wesl. The Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport, Washington county, brings it to the surface, but 
it is here too thin to be of practical value. In the same uplift is the 
upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville seam, but it is also thin. .There are, 
unfortunately, no valuable seams of coal directly upon the Ohio River 


between Belmont and Meigs counties. This fact gives no little imp r- 


tance to the coals of Belmont county. The Bellair or Wheeling coal is 
highly bituminous and cementing, of good heating power, and makes a 
durable fire. It requires a strong draft for its best combustion, and con- 
siderable stoking. It is used in rolling mills, for the generation of steam, 
and for all household and ordinary uses. The great seam underlies 
nearly the whole of Pultney township, and is a source of great prosperity 
to the region. A careful geological section was taken at Bellair, which 
is of great interest in showing the remarkable limestone formation above 
the horizon of the Bellair or Wheeling seam of coal. The section is as 
follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Fire-clay .......s000 seseeecscese concccces coe nannsnanannn annenn snonan snnnan annsnnene sonece . 3 0 

2. Clay, with thin layers of limestone ......... 2000 csccccscoecece sonnnnnne sovees 3 0 

3. Limestone .....cecececcccce sonnen on sannsnune ununnaun cesses sununs coreccces conesscceses „10 

"4, Shale .......2. escsscee nonunn corsccece onunen unnen sonans Los snnnon aussen sense sevens conees - 8 0 
5. Not exposed. ........ccccsssee sonen ceases cosccccee sovsscece sannsnnsn coceee snnnnn ons une . 7 0 

6. Limestone. ..... cccsccece sosscecce coccecces onnone sannanane sunsen cocee secees ceases sancnn „ 2 0 

7. Shale, with nodular limestone........ | devens sennnonen socees cee snanen seeeeeses 15 0 

8. Clay and interstratified limestone...... acc ones cesses snnensen soccer annene „56 

9. Limestone. ......... sce, csces ononen sunnen sunnanunn on onnnasnnar sannan socces nanuunann ses 6 0 

10. Not exposed ......... 0.0.00 000 see snnuns onnsnnsun uusnunnnnnnn nannsn see onanun ssnonn sense 90 
1l. Sandy limestone..... ...... so ses onesnonenensonsnnnnnnsanunnenonnnsnennosnnsnennnuunee 2 Ö 
12. Clayey limestone ..............c0cc cee sce cer ces ccc csscsesscceecescescsecssccscescescee L Q 
13. Cement limestone ......000 ccc cce ces cecaesconsse cesses cee sccsceccsccscsccsscescsscceee 0 O 
14. Hard limestone ........... ccc cscese ccs secs coe csesessscescssccessscsacescssccecsseee L QO 
15. Cement limestone ............. 000 coc cee cee ces sce cesccesesceccesceecsscccccessecesceee 9 O 
16. Limestone .. ......0..c0 secre ccsces cee sevens soscecces ces cccccccesceccseccsccccssccscceee © O 
17. Shale ...... sessceee seccee ces cee senses coscae cesses cesses acscsesesssscecesscsscesseseccssene 4 QO 


- 
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Ft. In. 
18. Coal, with half-inch parting, bwenty inches from bottom.............. 3 10 
19. Underclay .. ne see cee eee cones see ceccescesascccescecsscoscsecercesccecercee O 10 
20. Sandatone..... voc tec cen cee cee concen cesses cence socceccecaessecccssscsescsrececcsesessseses 1G Q 
21. Shale. „16 
22. Coral .....0000 cconscees sonannuen sovcssoes sanannunn sanununsn snonnunen nensannne sansenacn snanse 0 3 
23. Shale 02.0.2. cesseeses onnssnnnn annunnnon snssnnne cnseevees nennen ssenssece senses soneeeees - 3 6 
24. Cal .......00 sonannuun sunnuunnn cosces scveee sunannunn seceee nanannnne coccesees snannunn sarnen 1 2 
25. Cay .......c00e secccccee cocsccace sonnan snnnen cosecescs annenn snnnnnann coseecees sosseseee oes 04 
26. Coal-....ssse ennesnern sseccssce snenanenn cossevace sossesees susanne eaves vate sense seasesers 0 10 
27. Limestone ........0000 sevcceces sorecccee svaces sanann nasse cocces onen sonson sunnen seenes 7 0 
28. Cement limestone ......... .coe.cos nennen snnuannnn snnenane sastoeses seseneces nennen - 6 6 
29. Limestone, with interstratified CLAY... ....0000- aovvee soccseses ons sen nennen sosees 9 6 
5 Un ©) (2 2 0 
31. Blue limestone ...... 10.0000 cscccccce nennen sonnnnnen ceases sunnonune ceneee ensnss snnane 2 0 
32. Not exposed ........s0cecsccesssccseccccce snnnen onnnunne covces suunsn eevee sunsan seeees 30 
33. Call 00... nscecncees soe snnenn nun snanne son non ses sesces nn nun sans senses nennen anne PERRRER 0 10 
34.  Fire-cl ay... ...... ccc cesses ssccoe ccs cee nen uns nnonsnunnonn uns snnsnnssuunnunnnen sen ssnennnen DO 
35. Limestone ....crsassoenoonssssnnsnnonennussnnsnsnnsnnannnnnnnnssnnessnonnsenssnnenunnene DO) 
3. Not exposed .......uusesseosonsenoonsnnennonsnsn son ssnenn unsern nen snnsnnsunenonsnecneen DU O 
37. Coal (Bellair seam) ...... ...... zssoosoon saenolnannen nen see san see cee ene seveee nen coesee 6 0 


(Map XIV., No. 14.) 


In this section only one seam of sandstone was seen, viz., the one six- 
teen feet thick under the upper coal. The whole hill is made up of 
layers of limestone, with interstratified clays and shales. This is in re- 
markable contrast with the formation over the equivalent of the Bellair 
coal at Pomeroy, where in several hundred feet of strata there was not 
seen a single well-defined stratum of limestone. Directly over the coal 
at Pomeroy are seventy feet of coarse sandrock. This shows entirely dif- 
ferent conditions of deposition. 

There are doubtless many more seams of limestone higher in the 
hills at Bellair, but they were not exposed. Samples of the cement lime- 
stone were furnished by Col. Poorman for analysis by Prof. Wormley. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were taken from the lower, and 4, 5, and 6 from the 


upper seam : 
No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4 No.5. No.6. 


Silicious matter........... ... 19.50 19.60 20.80 28.30 36.60 25.60 
Alumina, with iron........ 11.60 9.80 3.20 3.70 4.02 4.60 
Carbonate of lime.......... 42.70 48.90 51.80 38.80 37.40 47.20 
“ magnesia... 25.50 21.18 23.91 28.38 21.18 22.30 
Totals...... 0.0.0... 00 99.30 99.38 99.71 99.18 99.20 99.70 


Mr. Isaac Booth is successfully manufacturing lime from the cement 
stone. The lime is commended by those who have used it. There is no 
limit to the supply. 
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Bellair, with transportation by river and railroad, and an ample sup- 
ply of cheap fuel, must become at no distant day an important center of 
manufactures. The coal mines are generally successful, and belong to 
the following proprietors: Jacob Hetherington and Sons, Charles Henry, 
Wm. Kelly, Peter Schrum, Wm. G. Barnard, and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Works. 

MEAD TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, south of Pultney. It has 
an extensive river frontage, and, consequently, contains a large area of 
rich bottom land. The hills are full of limestone, and the soil is gener- 
ally good. The township is chiefly drained by Weegee Creek, Big Run, 
and Pipe Creek, all small tributaries of the Ohio. The hills are high, 
and often steep. The Bellair seam of coal underlies the whole township, 
doubtless forming one continuous sheet of coal proximately six feet 
thick. From Pultney township the seam gradually dips, and near the 
mouth of Weegee Creek it is reported to be found in the bed of the river 
at low water. 

The coal is mined at several points—at the Weegee mines, at a point 
nearly opposite Moundsville, and near the mouth of Pike Creek, etc. 
The coal may at all points be reached by slope or shaft of moderate 
depth. The coal every where presents the usual appearance of the 
typical Wheeling coal. The location directly upon the Ohio River, the 
advantage that can be taken of the dip of the seam for easy drainage of 
the mines, and the thickness and general regularity of the seam, and 
consequent cheapness of mining, all unite to indicate that in the future 
this must be a coal field of much importance. 

Coal has been extensively taken from the Weegee mines, in section 32, 
by P. Schaefer & Co. Here the seam is reached by a slope at the base of 
the river hill. The coal is sold to steamboats at the landing, and also 
shipped in barges to markets on the river below. The Empire Coal 
Company, Smith & Watson, and Lockwood, Burley & Co., are all engaged 
in mining coal in this township. 

A careful section was taken of the strata in the hill adjacent to the 
river, about a mile below the Weegee mines, as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Laminated sandstone ......... s+ eae seneenens vovees cotecsers ensececes conees sosses - 6 0 
2. Limestone ........0cccscses sonnnnnun cesees serannunn cesses cosces onanan seesesens evsees eos . 3 0 
3. Shale .... 1.20. ccsscseee conces cscece sun cscess onnnnnunn sannnnnns nen snnuse ssces soeees seenes - 8 0 
4. Hard blue limestone............ csccscce ceescsere nonnnnenn sonen nen nennen sonsen onense 4 0 
5. Shale, with a little iron Or@......... ....00 200000000 onanon coccercee cocces sonne sonne 30 
6. Nodular calcareous OFe.........0- sccessosscssces onnncnne sunnnnnen sannsn snnnnn nennen - 03 
7. Shale ........000 cscecesecsse sonunnunn annnsnsnnnen sannannnn anunne snnnnn onnnnn snsnnn sanacn coe - 80 
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Ft. In. 
8. Bituminous shale......... areoonoen sence ononennnn» bocce sovencses seecesees sesves snrse 1 0 
9. Coal ........ scoecscce coscecccs soosscess snnnen sense cteces seeens sonane an nase senses sences same 1 6 
10. Thin underclay (not measured). 
11. Laminated sandstone ... .......00 sccsscess sec cee cee cee ces ane cee nonson sen sen ees sevens 12 0 
12. Shale ............ 000000 nccsce cacece coscce cesses ceseee cecece con erence seeees cooees sannnn sence 2 0 
13. Limestone ........... ccccescecece coe cccece sencscees secneeces coscecees sunnan cesses vee cee . 2 0 
14. Shale, with nodular limestone... ......... cccesscccce soscecess sovese conees nese 9 0 
15. Hard laminated limestone ............ cscscesss socsce cosces cesses sosees cee sosees - 7 0 
16. Not exposed........ csscsccsceccscsercnccee cae cecsce ses sen cee sence soe son one soe ses ce ces 86 0 
17. Cement limestone ...... zuesessor ccscceveecee cocece sannnonne onanen sossesees conces sos - 80 
18. Not exposed........ zusseronenen onnennnenennanense senses nennnn snnnnn son seevee ces cveee ces 40 0 
19. Coal (Cumberland seam)... ..........cccsscceccs scence ces eneceecsecesscsccessecsene 4 Q 
20. Not exposed.......ccccsce sss scccecssecsecceces sonseneee sonnnnenn sossoeees sennensen seeees 2 0 
21. SamdstOone......cccccssccce ccssecces soc concesece soe scssscecs secess eoecee secececesese cesses 13 0 
22. Blossom of coal. 
23. Sandstone.... ...cccoceccccee ccccccces sosssesee secccseee covcecces oeneee sossceece sescesces 16 0 
24. Limestone ......... ccccccees covses cocvee concee sonnon soeces soenen sesene costes cocees sosece 2 0 
25. Shale 2.......... cccece ces ccoscscee convenes cacces coe sevccsens seeres seseeees sannennne eocses 0 8 
26. Cement limestone ...............cs0 ces cncces ceceee avenee cesses enscecece concen cesece „50 


27. Interval down to the coal in the slope not examined in detail, but 
largely limestone and shales, with one thin seam of coal, about.. 40 
(Map XIV., No. 15.) 


© 


Samples of the cement limestone (No. 26 in the foregoing section) 
were taken for analysis by Prof. Wormley, and also a sample of the lime- 
stone just above. No. 1 was taken one foot six inches from the bottom, 
and No. 2 from near the top of the cement stratum. No. 3 is the lime- 
stone: 

No.1. No.2. No.3. 


Silicious matter ...... 0.200000 nne san sec one snnnnonon sannnn conse cee 24.00 17.40 8.60 
Alumina, with trace of iron ...... ..uess ses ononen sonen sonen 7.00 6.20 4.90 
Lime, Carbonate... ......c00cee cessor seeccsceccsccsscescscescssscee 37:90 51.80 80.70 
Magnesia, carbonate...... ccc. sscessceecee veces cossceeee ceases 30.47 23.94 5.69 

Totals...... cccscces ssceee vecees soccccece one sseescens soeees - 99.37 99.34 99.89 


With an adequate market, cement lime could be very profitably made 
in Mead township. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the Ohio River, south of Mead. Captina Creek 
runs through the middle of it. The Bellair seam of coal does not con- 
tinue its dip at the same rate as seen in Pultney and Mead townships, 
for it is found in the bed of the Ohio River at Powhattan, at the 
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mouth of Captina Creek. In section 20, perhaps three miles up Captina 
Creek, the following section was taken on the land of Albert Green: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone, somewhat sandy ......... 00er secces nennen nannsn cos cee nnnnn senoanere 10 0 
2. Clay shale .............. ccc cesses coe see coc sce ese ces ann nenn nn nsn ann ons eun ern nen nunnnnenn 4 O 
3. Nodular limestone........ ... 20000000 000000 000000 ene sense cesses soe nannsn ces sense coe - 10 
4. White clay shale .............00 00000000000 son ann non costes soccer coscee snnen sonne see „50 
©; 0): | nennen onnnnn snnnun son nannan sun sen ann nun nnnnnnnnnrnnmenn nennen nennen „12 
6. Olay ..ouceonsueonennnnonnsunene nen ee „10 
7. Coal.. u. nes cee ces ann non cee ces ses ons ses ceeces snesesccecesecssccssesess OF 10 


el 


(Map XIV, No. 20) 


The coal is reached by a slope of about fifteen feet in vertical descent. 
It is mined at this point only for neighborhood use, and the coal is lifted 
by horse-power. 

On the land of John Owens, section 27, the following section was 
taken: 


Ft. In. 

1. Sandstone...... 2.2... 2.002000 enonnnon sannen son san senses cos cee san une snnnnn senses sncess „12 0 
2. Not Oxposed..........s sscccesnsces sonnunnnn concer covece nennen sennnenen sonunn snnner seen 25 0 
3. Coal ....0. cceseecsecee nn nun cee nn nun nun cee nen cee sun cesses seseveces on sans opssseess snnnn see 16 
4. Underclay (not measured). 
5. Not exposed .......sccesccvce sonnenann sunnon sen cesces sonnannnn socces nennen sas sen uses „156 0 
6. Cement limestone......een con sonannonnsenene ces nnennsnnernenn men ssneensnsen nennen JO 0 
7. Limestone ......... cnssoo coscvccee coves qeee cee sonnnanne conceeees aannennen sensonene ceeece 6 0 
8. Shale ........ ...001 cscece cvsccece cesses costes conees senses sonananen cocess sennensen senum ees 6 0 
9. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam) 
10. Clay ...... sso. sescoscee sosses sanuss annnun sovscsves soveas anennnnen senses secces snsnen senses 1 0 
11. Sandstone. .........s0ccocs ceccsscscecececece sence ons sec escces son sonnnnnns coe nenn „10 0 
12. Shale ........0.. oneneoonnnnnnsennonsn cesses coc cns saves snnnen sannen coarse sonnnnns ann nun ces 8 0 
13. Coal (not measured). 
14. Clay... bee see cee coscen cee cesses cee non ces cen cee scenes css coeses son ann ssnsnn ern oseene OF O 
15. Limestone . vasnssnun ences nnsnan anananane sansanenn -seceses seeeseces sonseveee cosees nennen 9 0 
16. Not exposed | but fragments of a cement limestone seam seen near 

the top .. see ces cee seesee ses see san sen ass cae ass on ces css senses secesscsscsscceses Od O 
17. Limestone . ose bocce ces ren coseceees aunnan cosees nnnnen senansnan eneees senses seeees neeces see 5 0 
18. Shale .........0. cccece sanonn snnnen sonnun nunnen ses cavces cesses sonune sarees cosees nassen seeees 10 0 
19. Coal ... .ccsccece ssc cncces sannenune sannnnnnn sonann sosces cosee seen sooner seccee succes onnnen ses 2 0 
20. Clay parting . 06 
21. Coal .... cece ccscee cee cosvsveee ces costes ces csceen ros cen caesee ces see vannsnnnn soa eee cee cee ns 5 10 
22. Interval to bed of Captina Creek, from ................. 200 ssssssees 00. 8 to 10 0 


(Map XIV., No. 19.) 


The lower coal seam is to be traced from the mouth of Captina Creek 
to a point in the edge of Washington township, where it passes beneath 
the bed of the stream. It is every where low, and is perhaps as high 
above the creek at Mr. Owens’s bank as at any other point. The seam 
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preserves its average thickness. From Captina Creek a vast body of this 
valuable seam of coal could be mined to the north and north-west. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of York and south of Smith, and is drained 
by Captina Creek and its tributaries. The valleys are somewhat nar- 
row, but the abundant limestones make the soil of valleys and hill-sides 
extremely rich and fertile. 

A careful section was taken at Armstrong’s Mills, as follows: 


oF 


Yellow shale ......... .sccccecseces nonnnnnee soosccsen onanen sannnnnen sennen cnscee ceases 8 
Blossom of coal. 

Clay ... veces In son cecesene san son sun sun cnsses socsccses ses snensnans ren san enennn O 
Sandstone and shale... ones cee ces con cns que cesses cesccs ces cesses ces ccscessceses LO 
Laminated sandstone .. ce eese ceesene ann nun coe nnnnen secees sonseesee sector sonseeens ses 3 
Sandy shales......... sess cesses cee nun cesses cesses sun snnsnnnnnnen nennen cessseeacenss 0 
Sandstone........ «2. «0 ccccee severe coves ccces secece vee en snsnse nenne eecees seeses cscees 4 


SPPNORP HN 


pas 


Not exposed.......... csceescscsee cosscsces sessees eaccceee ernennen voscecess soseecses vee 1 
Blossom of coal, and not exposed ............ secscecsesssccsssessecssesseeeass 8 
Shale ......... .cccccscs cacces cdescsces sosces cesses sce sesces sosees sossee sosses sonsseess see . 2 
Laminated sandstone ..........cccc0 «sn cccsce coe cee sen non snuonn sun use sonsenssennnene OD 
Compact sandstone...... ...ccrececesseeae-conacerecscecencescceccecesseesersesseecss Oo 

4 

4 


batt ck pet fed 
ofr WN 


Laminated sandstone ..........00cccces sen non ces nennen vce ces cee non nennen nenne cee ces 
16. Shale ........000. coscccece cosnscnse sonnannen cvcscsnes socencece cosces san nun cus ann vee secece . 
17. Sandstone ............ cocscees sasnnseononssnnnonennnnnnen nonnanonn sunnonenn senses san cases 2 
18. Shale ........ ccc cscese soscse cee cesece cee coe sen ces cve cesses senses sesssasssteccescescssces LO 
19. Buff limestone ......... .cccce cee cos cvccve cee sentences ccsccsccscccccscescesccscsseccees 1 


22 Sandy shale... .. nn eee sun san on ces cee se nen ssnson se nnnecnen LO 


23. Limestone and interstratified shales .. ae secccecccccececece cesses ccccssees LZ 
24. Hard buff limestone ......... 00.0. sce cee cee see ces coe saccsscsscscccsceseccesesceses Oo 
25. Shale.. nun secesseecscsesecscccesese 8 
26. Shales and ‘sandy limestones, ‘sometimes ‘nodular nes seeccescsccecesseres 20 

Hard sandy limestone ............00s0.0 sonen cone cous sansnnene sannsn nennen conven . 4 


Cement limestone ..........sc00sscere cocces nennen vecees cosvecces covccsces sosescese ces 1 
Hard limestone... ......000 secese cevees seccecccs socccsens ces cee ce In Secececes cos cus nennen 0 

. Cement limestone .............0.0 sscccccs cos toneccecs on. cocnce coe cee sevens senensees 5 
31. Hard sandy limestone, with interstratified shales sec ceccesceacscacscecce 12 
32. Shale ......00 ssecccece covcvccce nonneaunn sue ces corecsces epeecsces voces ceecce conses nennen „1 
83. Coal (Cumberland seam) se nssssnnse ovens caceee nennen succes sanasnane ann one ee seeeees 2 
34. Slate, 66 SL eacneee nun ste coseecees sovees cas nennen ananas anananans sen ces 0 
35. Coal, “ $6 sas annnanunn consecnce aensnannn soe ccccee coneee ann asenen coe cee 1 
86. Underclay ...............0n000 cooneccas sos cee sccsee sen ceeccccas cs cessnses cvs cesenssences 2 
37. Sandstone..... .....c.0s cevececes cvccvccee sce ©: sonnnanan sccces one sonunn sunnen coveee coenes 3 

Bed of Captina Creek. (See Map XIV., No. 18.) 
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Samples of coal from the lower, or Cumberland, seam were taken from 
the bank of Hon. Isaac Welsh, about a mile below Armstrong’s Mills, 
and analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result. No. 1 was 
taken from toward the bottom of the seam; No. 2 was taken from toward 
the top of the seam: 





No. 1. No. 2. 

Specific (rT ravity .......0. sccsscess coccee secsecsecccccs sovcevees sosces 1.352 1.321 
WAY vsseessse cesses sssssssavses cesses susces sussssess nenne senses sense, 2.50 2.30 
AE! leease nennen cvesee avccee aenonennn nunenn none nanen © ossanenen sansne one 10.50 11.20 
Vnatile combustible matter ..........0: sescecses coves coscoeee 32.50 32.50 
Fixed Carbon .........0cccssces sovccecce zunannane cocses cocece nennen . 64.50 54.00 

Totall........sc0 sccsssevs sonnunnne nennen cesses sonen os gece one 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ............ssccssceccccess coccce coccce coves snssesces cosceeees 2.44 2.62 
Sulphur remaining in Coke ......... ssscseos coscee soveseeee ces 1.18 Not determ’d. 
Percentage of sulphur in coke (as coke)........ «eurer... . 1.81 “ 
Gas in cubic feet per Ib. of Goal ...... ccnaenon ser sonnen onen 3.39 2.96 
Color of ash ...... 00... cesses onanon nenne sosces sonnnnnen sacnsn sunene White. Gray. 
Coke 2.2... 000000 seseccoes nassen seccesccsses secees senses tecese soseseerene Compact. Compact. 


On the land of David Caldwell, on Crab-Apple Fork, section 27, the fol- 
lowing section was taken: 


1. Coal, with shale roof, three-feet seam, reported............. sscsss ssscssees Ye 0 
2. Not exposed ..........cccceccccce coer sosses san snnnnnnen coscccces nasann coeces sonsnanne 25 
3. Sandstone and shales ............00sccsces sescevece nennonann cooves senses snensanen ous 11 0 
4, Shale ...... ..1scccscecscccece cvcsee cecccs nennen ssccenece vonsnanen nennen sovees sonnnanen ces „10 0 
5. Coal ..eneonsonnenenennunuen one sonnunene ese nannen vecece cocces concen annann cos nennen ennene -„ 2 0 
6. Clay .........00 secece cscesscocces secsse sennnunes snnnnn cosscsces concne svcees suonen soseee oes „10 
7. Limestone ...... .cccscee coves cocces sanuen sorsecces anannnnen sonnsunnn senses sunenenne one 2 6 
8. Sandy limestome......... csosecccccscee cocves sscces snnnen onscee scenes sannen nassen cee „ 1 0 
9. Limestone ..........00 csccveces nennen cocces onnson sen cceces svcces sun ccesne soe ano seceee ees 2 0 
10. White sandy shale ............ scccsecce csccccsce cosase svcsee svecee ses nenenn conse ons 16 
11. Limestone......... 2.00 000000000 sonnunnen sonune sonannnne sonnenane snanan sonansnen snnnnenne 3 0 
12. Laminated sandy Shale ...... 2.0.00 000000 cesses cecces ences sonne coeves ceases seeeee 10 0 
13. Clay shale ........... ssscss coveccece conser cee secces sonnennen onnannncn sennannsn coscscees „50 
14. Laminated white sandstone ............00. cesses secses aunnannnn suanun conven sesces 12 0 
15. Clay shale ......... scssesccccce snccce coves coocee concen coreeeees sannsanen aanann sonne ove 4 0 
16. Corall.........000 sesses sec vsccecess cosces sossesses aan cece snsnnnene snnnanann seeees ce cesses ~ 3&3 7 
17. Underclay .......0.csseescecces sn seccce cocece one cos nnnnnn ons ces cecee conese cesses ove nee 2 0. 
18. Mostly shale ...............00 seccccscs cscces sannan covece soe nnnnensnn sosseners snsnannnene 18 0 
19. Buff limestone ......... cece cccces coccce sccses secces sosees nunnnn esee sauna cncees cos 2 0 
20. Clay shale .........0. seccsses one vee san sunnnnnun nassen soceee cosces nenne samen seeseeees „12 0 
21. Hard limestone .........000 coves sonne sovces annnnn ses senses cocees cucees ses ann nennen . 1 6 
22. CLAY .rcecece vocccsces snnunnannnnn cvcccccce cos nnnnnn sonnes snanan ananennnn sannannnn Coee nesses ~ $C 
23. Laminated sandstone, hard............... 8 ( 


Bed of stream. (See Map XIV., No. 16.) 
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The coal seam No. 1 in this section corresponds nearly in geological 
position with a seam forty-two feet above the tunnel seam at Barnesville. 
The next below, or No. 5, corresponds to the tunnel seam, and No. 16 with 
the seam first below the tunnel and the lower coal seam at Lewis’s Mills. - 
At Barnesville these upper seams are all thin, and of no practical value. 
At Mr. Caldwell’s, the lowest, or No. 16, is mined to a limited extent. It 
is a coal of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or four-feet seam, has been mined in the north-west 
corner of Washington township, on Bend Fork, and appears to have a 
dip to the south-east, corresponding to the dip of this stream. It is no- 
where more than a few feet above the water. Pieces of fossil silicified 
wood were occasionally seen in the bed of Bend Fork, having fallen from 
some stratum in the hill-sides, but their original place was not “ascer- 
tained. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of Washington and south of Goshen. It is 
drained by Captina Creek. The soil is of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or upper Barnesville, coal seam is worked along the 
creek at various points. A section was taken on the land of Joseph 
‘Moore, section 17, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not Exposed. ......... sosoonson sccsee cvccce coves aussen soeses avec cescee conees senses sannee 44 0 
3. Limestone .......000. cosccvecs covssvecs cesses cosceeee sesscseee eves acess sosaceese sosseeees 2 0 
4. Not exposed ........... ccc ccccsecacceccessseccesesceecenasececscscccesscsscsccesessccscssee OF O 
5. Buff limestone ..............00. concee soe cneces svcsee sannnunnn ann ann ees nn senses ann nun one 1 0 
6. Not exposed ...... ..ccceoe cocaccsce orescscce sunnannen cecseeces cosees cess cosces sesees ces 13 0 
7. Laminated limestone ........ 0.00 200 000 cesccvece cosees sunnannan ceases snscecece sancne 6 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... ..coccsee vooscscce coscecees nennonsnn savces consesces seseceece ove 4 0 
9. Limestone.......0.sscccecscscecvccescosees sosces sonunnnen aunsen secese sunnennen soceeseee see 11 0 
10. Dark shale ........ oo... 202000000000 cvcces sonunnnne aunnanerı sonne sannnunne sssonnnee soeves 2 0 
11. Coal (Cumberland seam)... ......... sccscsscesscsee recess senses sonansnen sonen sannne 2 6 
12. Clay.iisccccscescseececes ce cse cesses ececvs ses scecns cus coeesecussesesecee sue sessseescsesssee 2 0 
13. Sandstone many feet thick, but the bottom not seen. 


(Map XIV., No. 17.) 


The sandstone below the coal forms the bed of Captina Creek for two 
or three miles. The cement limestone (No. 8 in the above section) is the 
same as that found at Warnock’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad. 


Du 


CHAPTER LY. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MONROE COUNTY. 


This county lies east of Noble and south of Belmont. It has the Ohio 
River for its eastern boundary. The river margin is about twenty-nine 
miles in length. In this distance, according to report of W. Milner 
Roberts, United States Civil Engineer, the river falls 20.557 feet, or about 
twenty feet six and a half inches; making an average fall of 0.708 inches 
per mile. Most of the fall, however, pertains to the ripples, which, in 
the aggregate, fall 18.28 feet, while the descent in the pools is 2.277 feet. 
There are 8.56 miles of ripples and 20.44 miles of pools. The average 
fall in the ripples is 2 feet 1.6 inches, and that of the pools is 1.114 © 
inches. 

Nearly all of the southern half of the county, except a narrow strip 
along the Ohio, is drained by the Little Muskingum River and its 
branches. The extreme north-western portion finds its drainage by 
Wills Creek. Sunfish Creek drains the larger part of the northern por- 
tion. Thus there are three distinct systems of drainage, or, more prop- 
erly, drainage slopes, viz., south-western, north-western, and eastern. 

The soil of the county is generally good. In many sections there is 
considerable limestone of much fertilizing value. The character of the 
tillage of the soil is superior to that in many of the counties in the Sec- 
ond Geological District. In the survey of the county I have been much 
indebted to Hon. James O. Amos, of Woodsfield, now Adjutant-General 
of Ohio, for valuable information and assistance. He accompanied me 
through many townships. The county lies not only wholly within the 
Coal Measures, but nearer the summit of the series than any other 
county in the district. The highest seam of coal found in’ the district is 
on a very high hill near Baresville, Ohio township. 

The determination of the relation of the coals in this county to those : 
of Noble and Belmont is attended with unusual difficulties. The Pitts- 
burgh, or Pomeroy, seam of coal, if continuous, is every where below 
the level of the valleys, and the Cumberland, or upper Bellair, seam is 
generally thin and unimportant. There are no coal seams, well-marked 
and of ready identification, and no fossiliferous limestones, like the 
Ames or Cambridge limestones of other counties. Indeed, there is noth- 
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ing of wide range that may servé as a datum line by which the geologist 
may be guided. The dip of the strata, moreover, is not uniform, and, 
consequently, is not a reliable guide until it is determined for a given 
area; and identification of the same seam of coal or other stratum at 
two or more different points is a prerequisite to this determination of 
dip. Hence in a large part of Monroe county the chief geological factors 
are unknown terms. The supposition that the Evans coal, near Woods- 
field, is the diminished equivalent of the Cumberland, or upper Barnes- 
ville seam, appears the more probable one, and I have so given it on the 
map of grouped sections. The other seams of coal are all, I think, ac- 

curately brought into their proper relation to this, as shown on the map. | 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the western part of the county, and borders 
Stock township, in Noble county. The land in the northern part of the 
township is high, and divides the waters of Clear Creek—a branch of the 
Little Muskingum River—from those of Wills Creek, which flow north- 
ward. 

There is considerable limestone to be seen, and the soil is generally 
productive. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, which extends so generally through 
Noble county, and which is found in the hills at Carlisle, is found in 
the neighborhood of Stafford. The larger developments seen were on 
Road Fork, and they may be located just over the line, in Elk township. 
Here the coal is four feet six inches thick. 

The following section was taken on the land of Mr. Ed. Okey, i in sec- 
tion 8: 


Ft. In 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed, sandstone at top........... sscsescccsccece once soccesees cesses cesecs 90 0 
3. Buff magnesian limestone....... ......000 secsccess coecee nuneno cesses secces cones ses 10 0 
4. Shale ......... ..000 cesses cossceces concacees aonnnnnnn snnunaunn sannan cocees soccer secees soseee 2 6 
B. Coal .......0. ssssce cccsce soccee conse e seesees socces cocces sonces cceses sosvceces seccesers cose 3 8 
6. Underclay ......... sscssccescossce sencssees cecee secececocces sscecs sesececes seceecees coves 2 0 
7. Sandstones and shales ......... csccccses csceee coscecses cece te cececees cecees cesses coe 10 0 
8. Hard limestone.............. sscccsces csccce cccces sonnunnnn socseseee covces cecese covsecees 3 0 


This section is by oversight placed on the Noble County Map of 
Grouped Sections XII., No. 33. 

The creek at Okey’s Mill, on Clear Fork, is reported to be forty-five 
feet higher than Road Fork at the woolen mill, but the coal at both 
places is covered by the same buff limestone. Further down Road Fork 
the limestone is replaced by sandstone. There are changes in thickness 
of the coal and in the lithological character of the associated strata, and 
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there are undulations in the strata which change locally the direction 
of the dip. 

In section 7, in this township, the coal of the Cumberland seam is re- 
ported to be only one foot eight inches thick. It will be hereafter seen 
that as we go eastward this seam of coal becomes thin, and of far less 
value than in Noble county. 

Dim traces of a higher seam were seen in section 8. This is a coal 
horizon, but the seam is never found to be of much importance. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township in the county. It is intersected by 
several branches of Wills Creek, which have, during the ages, made for 
themselves beautiful and fertile valleys. There is also generally lime- 
stone enough in the hills to make the soil of the hill-sides productive. 
The streams rise in the high lands to the east and south-east, in Summit 
and Malaga townships. Traces of four seams of coal were seen in pass- 
ing from the valley at Calais to Miltonsburg, in Malaga township; but 
at the time of the examination we learned of no openings where ao- 
curate measurements could be made. Since that time I have heard that 
openings have been made into some of the seams. The two lower seams 
are pretty low in the hills, while the others are quite high. 

The geological section from Calais to Miltonsburg is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not seen .......0 000000 000000 000000 vecsecese vocnee onnnen cecees sauces seeeee seecee ceceee seeece 45 0 
3. Limestone (net measured). 
4. Not seen .......2. ccsceecccces nennen anne soscsccee soveee seeeenes nananene coseeeees annncn . 92 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Interval not SC@N........00- secsce sonene cocceccns socses namen sevceces caseccees soeves nen 193 0 
7. Blossom of coal. 
8. Underclay.....e... secssecsccescssses sonses coscs sonnen sannen socsee sceess snonee sescecees wes 2 0 
9. Buff limestone .......ccccove cccsccces nosvscccs nuneen sonunnane coseseeee eosces nannen cee ace 7 0 
10. Shale ......... sen ccecee sosccsces cossevece covcccnce susces soncee coctee cestes cusses enseceees see 6 0 
11. Sandstone, with some shale ........ ccc. cceese socesccccescee sunnen sorunnnnn one 20 0 
12. Blossom of coal. 
13. Shale ...... ....csces soccce vovcccsce cvccce sosccsces covees soncccece aunsunnnn seecesces sosseesce 16 0 
14. Buff limestone ......... cccsce secccsces coccccccs cccces seesccees coccee scence soscesces coe -„ 1 0 
15. Shale .......0. secccsces secece ssccee san sunnunene sunnnunen nennen cossesces senses sannnn seccevecs 4 0 
16. Buff limestone ......... cccescece covcse snenununn sccccccee sonne nennen sosees cesece ces ccs - 40 


(Map XIII., No. 1.) 
The coal No. 5 in the above section was thought to be the equivalent 
of a thin seam seen in the deepest cut on the Central Ohio Railroad, in 
Goshen township, Belmont county. Coal No. 7 in the section is’ sup- 
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posed to be the equivalent of the coal in the Sunfish valley, near Woods- 
field. In the interval of one hundred and ninety-three feet between Nos. 
5 and 7 in the section, which did not reveal to us its strata, every thing 
being buried with soil, there should be found other seams of coal, which 
at other points have been found of some value. 


MALAGA TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of Seneca, and borders Somerton, of Belmont 
county, on the north. It is, for the most part, on the high, broad ridge, 
which, beginning in Summit township on the south, extends north 
through Somerton, Warren, etc., townships, in Belmont county, and con- 
stitutes the divide between the direct tributaries of the Ohio on the east 
and the various tributaries of Wills Creek on the west. Much of the 
high land is smooth, and well adapted to fruit culture. Traces of thin 
seams of coal were found in going from Miltonsburg to Calais, which are 
mentioned in the report for Seneca township. Traces of similar seams 
were seen on the road from Miltonsburg to the deep valley of Sunfish 
Creek, in Center township, which at Ford’s Mill is about three hundred 
feet below Miltonsburg. They were nowhere opened, and probably are 
too thin to be worked, except in a small way for neighborhood use, by the 
rude method of stripping. They are all high in the geological series, 
and nowhere in the Second Geological District are they found to be of 
much practical value. Some limestone strata were seen, which aid much 
in fertilizing the soil. 

SUMMIT TOWNSHIP. 


This township is well named, for it is upon a very high ridge, from 
which the water flows into Wills Creek on the north-west and west, into 
Sunfish Creek on the east, and into various tributaries of Little Mus- 
kingum on the south. A hill on the land of George Frock, a half mile 
south-west of the village of Lewisville, is one of the highest points in 
the county. It is one hundred and thirty feet above the upper seam of 
coal, and about three hundred and forty to three hundred and sixty 
above the lower coal found on the South Fork of Wills Creek. A distant 
knob, in the direction south, 26° east, is a little higher. The Lewisville 
hill is on the Marietta road, and, as usual in south-eastern Ohio, the 
road runs over the highest point! The following section was taken in 
passing from the Lewisville hill down to the coal seam on the South Fork 
of Wills Creek : 


1, Top of knob. 


Ft. In. 


2. 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4, Limestone ........ ccccee coccvrece veces snanaanen covcce ceeves nannan vecees nennun poveee seecee 20 
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Ft. In. 
5. Shale ...ccocenannenn cossevces cvccecere cosvccses onunan annnen cosceeces socece secces nannen conses 3 0 
6. Sandstone ......... secccsces cccsccccs seccecee scccce succes sonnan coveccces aunann sencecces one 2 0 
7. Shale ...........0 ccosscsce nennen snnnen csesee aenaunnne sescecess cesses cecees eneceees cosees ave 30 
8. Limestone ...... rccccececcsces cocces nnnnen annann cccces nonnen svccececs Be seee vovece cecves „40 
9. Shale ......... ccccse cee ceccccces onnnnn sovsccece sescceses ons cucese eocvee see socses “Jecees anne 5 0 
10. Limestone ........ cesses coscee snnnunnunune socces aesanunen concscces conces cecees seeeee es 1 0 
11. Shale, and not seem ..... ..cccccccccsee secces cesses socces cscs sesces season seccceses . 28 0 
12. Buff limestone ...........ccc0 cevece nennen nen cccces cossccces annnen cececsces concccece cos ~ O 6 
13. Shale .........scccccces cones cesess cosescees cocses cocees ccceseece coccce sesces ccccce sossecees 5 0 
14. Limestone .........00ccccee coccee ences cecves secece cocces sonnen nannen conceeees coccee ces ~ 1 0 
15. Not geen .........00 ccsceececces eusensunn coccee cocsccece sunsan coe cncces seveveces coves cecsee 15 0 
16. Dark clay shale ............ ccccecces cesses scecsscee consce tasces cesses secees cesses nancnn 15 0 
17. Coal (Cumberland seam).............ccccses coe cscees cos cccse sosces cee see cescosees „ 1 0 


(Map XIII. No. 2.) 


On the land of Wm. Smith, section 18, the following section was 
taken: 


Ft. In. 
Limestone ..... ..2000 000000000 00n000 voces coceee snnnen cones sunnnnnne sesees cones seeeece one 1 0 
Not Exposed ......00..cecce cocsescee coreccees anenan nansan cocees sas sun cee cee ns see seeees „54 0 


Clay shale ............ 00sec cee ces cocccccee ven ccccce ccs css ccessccscascscsscsecsccsssereee 8 O 

Black slate, with coal plants..........u.. csccessecccececcccccscesssccsscescssccccse L 3 

Coal (Cumberland seam)............sscce cosssccccccccesesce sosecsccesecscccseee 1 10 
(Map XIII., No. 3.) 


TP wh 


The coal has been mined by Mr. Smith to a small extent, and some 
has been taken to Woodsfield. 

On the land of J. R. Fisher, on Sunfish Creek, north of Wm. Smith’s, 
a stratum of iron ore nine inches thick is reported by Hon. J.-O. Amos. 
It is thought to be about fifty feet above the Woodsfield (Evans) seam of 


coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Summit and west of Center. It is drained 
by the Little Muskingum and its branches. The general character of 
the surface of the hills and valleys corresponds with that of the adjacent 
townships. The land is of fair quality, and some limestones are found, 
which serve to fertilize the soil. 

In this township, as in many of the townships in this county, there is 
little of economic interest or value in the geological features. So far as 
could be learned, all the seams of coal are thin, and exposures for meas- 
urement were not found. It is, however, quite possible that at some 
points the coal may be thick enough to be of considerable practical 
value. No good geological sections were taken in the township. 
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BETHEL TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. It is chiefly drained 
by the waters of Clear Fork of Little Muskingum. The Cumberland 
seam of coal is found in this township, it being readily traceable from 
Elk township, of Noble county, on the west. On the land of Lorenzo 
Manly, section 2, the following geological section was obtained : 


Ft. In. 

1. White limestone (not measured). 
2. Not Oxposed..........0. sscscocse coccscces svscecces sven oseeces nennen cesses ccece sen seeeeas 25 0 
3. Sandstone............ Benson anaunn snnnnnnen sannan seacse aunnunner sunsnn cesses suanannnn seeees 12 0 
4, Bhale 2.1... ..csccessccscee saonunonn sennussns sosnonsan sunnss senses ansnasnnn senses enseeeees sn. 7 0 
5. Coal (Cumberland seam)........... scccscosscsscessscece sonnunnen onnnan sonees sunnen „ 110 
6. Clay, “ | nansess sauna consee sonen snnnnn ananne sannnnnen son sense sonen 1 8 
7. Coal, “ U saesesees nensseen sesensass cesses sesesesos nessnenan sues sees 3 0 
8. Clay, sandstone, and shale ......... 0.000 seeses soesce sonnenann coneee coves cosves cee 9 0 
9. Impure limestone ..........ccc0s sescesees cosvenece covees annnnnnen sunnennnn sunnon once 1 0 
10. Shale ......... cscsseces cosces annonunen aounanaen costes senses sonannnnn sanonnnnn cnssesees nennen 8 0 
11. Sandstone... ......... sssccccce sscsce oecscces sanununnn cesses senses aunsan sonusn soseee senses 18 0 
12. Red shale ........ sesssess cosces cossseses secs soosesnce cnsces sennnnnnn sesces sosseneee eve 6 0 
13. White limestone. ........ 2.000000 cccece csccscses secece snonnnunn secees sansen cnceee soveee 2 0 


Bed of Indian Run. (Map XIII., No. 21.) 


Mr. Frank Halliday, in the same section, has mined the same seam of 
coal quite extensively. The coal must be found in all the hills in its 
proper geological horizon. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Bethel. It borders Ludlow, in Washington 

county, on the south. It is drained by Clear Creek and other tributaries 
of the Little Muskingum. 
_ The Cumberland seam of coal is found in this township, but so far as 
could be ascertained it is in limited development. Very little coal has 
been mined in the township. The village of Graysville is supplied from 
Indian Fork, in Bethel township. | 

On the land of J. Knowlton, section 24, we find the following geologi- 
cal section: ' 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff limestone ........ ...cccoce cecese soscccces sunnen sosececee coccccece consseces onnanncnn 8 0 
2. Shale ........... ccscosces secces coveee sevcssens cossceces sescee cosececes secces onannn nennen sonen 15 0 
3. Sandstone. ... ..cccccosecocscccce seveccves cesees cocece sovses sovccceee sovces svcces sosssoves 8 0 
4. Shale ..........00c00 snsnonuen senses nennen onannn cecsce nnnnan coetes sossevces sooses eseece seeece 4 0 
B. Coal ...... 20. ccscee cesses csccscncs cesensces cocces teccesceseue secces anne. cesece cessesee: ences 1 0 
6. Clay ...... cscs cevees socvescee cosescns coccee conses an sese cocces cocese nennen cocese cesses ceces 2 6 
Te CORI 2.2.0. onen one ons cee seecccees secesenas ceccevees cocceces eacccases ssecee sescevecs seccesce 1 0 
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Traces of two higher seams of coal were seen, but the seams are no- 
where opened. They are probably thin. Limestones are found in the 
hills, which tend to fertilize the soil. 


BENTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the southern border of the county. It 
is east of Washington and west of Jackson townships. The Little Mus- 
kingum River flows through it. 

No very interesting geological facts were obtained here, the only coal 
seam mined, so far as could be learned, being one of the higher ones. The 
upper part of the seam is often quite slaty. On the land of Eli Eddy, 
section 11, the seam is mined,‘and found to be three feet thick. This 
seam is believed to be the same as that found on the lands of Wm. Raper 
and George Shy, section 34, Jackson township. 

About thirty feet below the coal in Jackson township is found nodular 
iron ore. It is worth looking for in the same geological horizon in Ben- 
ton, for it may be found to exist in a regular seam of much value. 

In section 18 a seam of coal is reported to be four feet thick—three feet 
of it slaty—overlain by thirty feet of sandstone. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Washington, and is wholly upon the waters 
‚of the Little Muskingum. There is much limestone in many of the 
hills, and the soil is generally good. 

Coal is seen at several points. At Basil Dye’s, section 21, the seam ig 
unusually thick for this region. A geological section at this place re- 
vealed the following: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... ceccssee onnonnenn snannanen savessees coscee sunsnnnen aunaen sescecees cons or senses 6 0 
2. Hard, brittle limestome............ ssc. scccccees ssccesens coves sonunsune costes sncecs 0 10 
3. Laminated crumbling limestone.............0. scssccccecoccee secces cncees conces - 6 0 
4. Not BOOM ...... .....cc00 snnnnnnnn coeccccee averse sansnnane sosees nennen conces coseee cossesecs - 8 0 
5. Fine-grained greenish sandstone. ............ccccs scccccses seccee covces see see ene . 5 0 
6. Laminated blue limestone........... scccsccsssossscess oosnuenon cesses sacces senses one 2 0 
7. Hard blue limestone. ........ ...sssccecce sscees cvcese cosces nenne coe ace senses cee cee cee 3 0 
8. Not Exposed.......c.cccecs ses cosseescsee sosees sos sosees nen be evacea cee aseeas cue cesses ene 80 0 
9. Shale... ... . 8 0 
11. Clay shale ............ 000 cee coc cece sesccecccces cee ssccscscesssestsscsscssssscosccsccee OO 4 


(Map XIII., N 0.8) ) 
This seam of coal is thought to be the Cumberland seam, and i 
grouped on the map. There are so many changes of dip and und 
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tions of the strata through all this region, that it is very difficult to 


make out the equivalents. 
At Alexander’s Mill, section 3, in this township, another section was 
taken, showing the coal and associated strata, as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone........eosesssensesonnusn cesses cvsces sansnn sunnnn soeces sonses snosan nannan concen „25 0 
2. Shale .............00 cossccese cos sevessees sossensce sccase cesses cesses costes snnsan sosseaces ens 46 0 
3. Sandstone..........- sce cccscceee cocsscece socsccces assess cosees snnunnann sovses nenne one „20 0 
4, Clay shale ........ ..ccccces coosccsve nenne ee nsenss cosscnees sans snscceses sense senses cee 50 0 
5. Coal, somewhat slaty ......... ccccscces ccsscssce soccssees soscnseee sassceces cossseees . 1 3 
6. Clay shale, with coal plants ......... 1.2.04. ccssccses onnnen sesseeees seereecee on „10 
7. Cal 0... s00s0cen0 sennnenon snsannunn sonnnonne sneves snnnnn nnsun seeeee snanen sosses epscee secees 06 
8. Slate.........sceecssces sannen sunnensnnanoune costes cecees senees soe senses senses seseenecs eecees ~ O 2 
9. Coal .rrcccese soreseees sonnannne covcocces sence cscees cnsecocee conces sanunnans sessseens soeees - 08 
10. Clay and clay shale, with nodules of siderite ore ............... csccessee - 9 0 
11. Limestone, nodular......... sensor... covccvces secceceee enecccecs cosescecs sescecete an - 1 0 
12. Shaly limestone ..........ccc00 ccc osn see covccccee cece cvceee cee cesses nce nenne 3 0 
13, Limestone .........0. ccc ccc ee ces cec coe ces cee cee cceccececcescccasscessececscssssssescssees oF O 
14. Clay shale to bed of Creek ..........ceccecce cee see cee coe cee csc scccesccsccecessesene  O 


(Map XIII., No. 7.) 


Another seam of coal is reported as having been found eleven feet be- 
low the bed of the creek, or about thirty feet below the other seam. We 
had no opportunity to see it. The seam given in the section is opened 
and wrought in section 35, in the same township. It is also mined in 
Center township. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the Ohio River. The dividing ridge between 
the Ohio and Little Muskingum waters extends through the western and 
north-western portions of the township. There is a long stretch of rich 
alluvial land bordering the Ohio River. This must compensate for a 
comparative dearth of valuable minerals. The township is not, how- 
ever, destitute of coal, but the quality is not the best; and there is also 
promise of iron ore. 

On the land of Wm. Raper, section 34, the following seetion was taken : 


Ft. In. 
1. Laminated sandstone...........cccccccrsssescccceccsccs sescrecssececssscscerecsecsces LZ O 
2. Sandy shale ... ....020.. ssscsecee sovees sos cncces sonnnnnen cocees cosces conses sensececs sesees 8 0 
3. Coal, upper three feet slaty ........... ccccccesccsess onnnnunnn sunnnn snonen sosees cos 4 0 
4. Underclay, sandstone, and sandy shales ......... .....cc00 cevseseee coseesees . 30 0 
5. Red shale, with ore near the top ..........cesecercsscss csc crecssceeccccsesseees SO O 
6. Heavy sand rock. ..... .ssccccececsce ccccee coosescccecs cece cocces con ses cee eee cee ceeeee 25 0 
7. Shale, with traces of Coal .......00 ss. ssccsssossscseccceteccccesscees sesessscescsees 10 0 
8. Buff sandy limestone .........0...ccee sonen coscescce sovwes senume nennnn nenne eneces cos 0 10 
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Ft. In 
9. Laminated sand rock ........... sescseece cecese sosccsces cossscees conces cosescece noe ees 20 0 
10. Shale ......... cs ..ccesec ccs ccscoeeccccscesee sevces sue see soe cee cos cee cos seceececceescessvces eee 18 0 
11. Limestone ............ cccsccseceee sonces nen cesses coe cet cccces ces cesses sosees eocsesece ces 1 0 
12. Shale .........0. ccscsces sescesese sonsccccs sossevcee nannannen coscceces nennen cescceces ences 8 0 
13. Sandstone........ ..cscocce son nennen soccscece eununenee cecves sosvesces coccecees eovees cocses 5 0 
14. Shale, and mot seen...... ...oscuae cosceccss cescne coesee cocnccnce socees coscecces casecs 0 
15. Sandstone’ ......... ccccccccscssece annsuunes sccseecee soscvcces soecececs socces secceeccsess - 4 0 
16. Buff limestone .........- seccces sonnnunee soccesace ceccccces cosccvcce socses covsce sannee 1 0 
17. Shale.. eee coves oe see csscescee sen san soseseecsescccsscsccsess OF OQ 
18. Limeatone layers, white ‘and buff... Bessasnar sanson cosecceee nennen sen ons nen coe ces „11 0 
19. Hard, greenish, fine-grained sandstone .. soe vessecccscccccccsescecem 3 O 
20. Interval to Ohio River ......... 22. cssces cecses sececcees coccee ouonen cocces conces ons - 50 0 


(Map XIII., No. 23.) 


The last three items of the above section are not included in the map. 
The limestone in No. 18 of the section is sometimes burned into lime. 

The same seam of coal seen on Mr. Raper’s land is mined by Mr. George 
Shy, who lives also in section 34. The seam measures three feet, the 
upper part showing the usual slaty character. Iron ore is found thirty 
feet below the coal. It is not yet known to constitute a regular layer. 
Mr. Shy has dug a ton or more of it. A sample of the ore was analyzed 
by Prof. Wormley, and found to contain only 12.13 per cent. of metallic 
iron. 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is central in the county, and in it is Woodsfield, the 
oounty seat. Sunfish Creek flows through it on the northern part, and 
branches of the Little Muskingum drain the southern portion. 

The seams of coal in this township are, so far as seen, thin, although 
they are mined for the home supply. Some very superior iron ore is 
found in the red clay shales west of Woodsfield. 

The following geological section is a grouping of the more important 
strata seen in passing from Woodsfield north, down into the valley of 
Sunfish Creek : 


Ft. In. 
1. Red clay shale, with nodules of iron OTG seeresses anserenen anne snees nenn - 9 0 
2. Red shale, with a little ore.............. eee ese suonen anonan nannae epcees cesnccees ose 26 0 
3. Limestone ...........4 osesscecceccecceccsccescccccceseee LQ 
4. Red shale, with nodules of 0 ore eat bottom . votes ccnsscccccsccscecccscescssccens OF O 
5. Not exposed ......200000 000000 css scesss cecees soeces sonces oveccees sonne anunanunn ceases . 61 0 
6. Coal, reported ........ cesses secsecece nnnene sesces sonnonane cose cesses corescnee sevens nen - 06 
7. Not S@e@N.......... ccceccvcece ennunsnns senses sunnnnnne sonnun nunnan sun snanen san onnnen nunene „23 0 
8. Coal (stripped west of Woodafield) ........... cccccses sennenune snnsansenonenen „16 
9. Chiefly shales, with some nodular ore (west of Woodafield)......... „70 0 


Blossom of coal. 


et 
o 
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Ft. In. 
11. Not seen ...... sonensonusnunee sennnunen veneee soseee nennen sonsnnnnn concnces socees annensane 91 0 
12. Sandstone.......e... secers coreccsee sosscsece cossee seseseece conevees . annonsnsn cosces anne 5 0 
13. Shale ......... cssscsce sscees covsccece sscoes onnnnnnne nannsa sonnunane aunnen sannunsen seaseees 40 
14. Goal (Cumberland seam)..... ........ seen sos sence eensceeee cesses cocses soseeeees 1 8 
15. Clay, “ “ COAL Plants ........... srnussen coscceee: sunnon sanonen 2 8 
16. Coal, “ EU aonannnnos snsnsn cosces cesses coe san sun san cee cee ner nennen . O 2 
17. Clay, “ WE ensnonusneune sosscnsce conces nun sn nnnn nansnnnen sunscnne one 05 
18. Coal, “ ME scsccnsconcee senses neces cosces cosses sanasn cesees seases ann 0 10 
19. Underclay. 

(Map XIII., No. 6.) 


The measurements of the lower coal were made at the bank of Stephen 
Evans, where the coal is mined by a drift-way. This is a good locality 
for finely preserved coal plants. There is by the road-side, as we de- 
scend from the high ground into the valley, a heavy sandrock, twenty 
feet thick (not given in the foregoing section), the place of which is 
twenty or twenty-five feet above the blossom of coal marked No. 8 in 
the section. The thin coal, No. 6, may be directly under the sandstone, 
although not seen at this point. 

On the land of Robert Pope the same seam of coal as that mined by 
Mr. Evans is seen, with the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coral .....000 scccsccee consesces coves ceccee coveeeees san cescccces cocess sosccceee cosees sesecees 1 8 
2. CY a... .scssecesses coscssse cesses socees sossssces sosees sacose ann nen cesseeees sonenvsrecasass - 0 4 
3. 0 rr 0 2 
4. Clay eee 06 
5. Coal 2.22. ceccovece neuen snnnnn cosces cesses nennen conces sencecees escecsccs anannn sovece sosceces 0 2 
6. Clay ........000 ccecccere soevcccnsscces conses seeceecencesceree nennen ses ssnunnnnn sonseaees savees 0 4 
7. Coal ...cccsccce coccscces covscsece sansnnnen.nannnnnen sevccscce cvccecess covevenes soscesece coeses 0 9 


The geological section, including this coal, is seen on Map XIII, No. 4. 
In the bed of Sunfish, a little above the water, we find on the land of 
Henry Windland a fine stratum of cement limestone. It is about sev- 
enty-five feet below the Evans seam of coal. The geological section at 
this point is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal (Evans seam)—not measured. 
2. Not Oxposed.........0. secsccsse sorsccses soovscees onnnnane soccececs seseecons cases nennen „61 0 
3. Limestone ... ...... 0.000 seeces see coe sonne cveces senses cos sunonn con ces cesece ses ees onen - 4 0 
4, Magnesian, or cement, limestone ......... seccsscee soccncces cossecees sossnnnan one 1 0 
B. Shale ........ esses veces ssncacces cos nennen coves eve cee cee cee nennen covses cov nenn po cccces ces „ 6 0 
6. Limestone ........... ec eeee ann ane sonnnnnan eeasee cue ses cos ences soecee nanenn secees coeees - 10 
7. Clay shale ....... .....00. csscce cosces onanonnunnen cocsceees aussen cosees neuen geese conees 2 0 
8. Cement, or magnesian, limestone........ .......0+ ccsccecce ccccscece cocces anuncn - & 0 
9. Limestone ..........2 sonsonnen sccceccee nun nun sev non cee ces ces nenne sue nun coe man css senses ous 4 0 


(Map XIII., No. 5.) 
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A sample of the lower cement limestone taken from near Henry Wind- 


land’s Mill was analyzed by Professor Wormley, with the following re- 
sult: 


Silicious matter............ccssceccssccsss sonansne sencceces snannnnen sosces scsceccee nenannenn 20.90 
Alumina and serquioxide Of iron ...... zesuscoss ssscossee sansonnen nunannnen sonsanace - 6.10 
Lime, Carbonate ..........cssce cecsscecs snnnen cescesces cossceess annuannnn anenen sunnen cocses - 44.00 
Magnesia, Carbonate ....... ..0cccee coccccces cosceesee nesses conser snnennen soncecese sscees 29.02 

Total ...... 000000000 sonunsnes covscsce covsccess onnane nonnan suaunsene sonensess coos cocece 100.02 


This limestene has a handsome appearance, and with proper treat- 
ment should make a good cement lime. 

‚The iron ore found in the red shales west of the town is very pure 
and excellent, as will be reen from the following analysis by Professor 
Wormley: 


Specific gravity........ ....ssscecccccccce ceccse cceces sscces senses snsces senses sonen eeesesees 2.900 
Water ....uuuunsssn concscves cesses cnceen oncses snnensnsn sssssunssssn soneeeess secaee seeees ennnne 2.00 
Silicious Matter.........0..cesecssce sossec cesessee sessecses soeeees cesses soseee cosesees .- 13.28 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... .. osossooun seccescee concccecs aunne nunnnnenn cases nunsnn sansanacn . 77.11 
ALUMINA ......... soneoonns snunnnnne sonsan sence sannnnnen ansnunnnn sannsnnen annnen seenesees vee - 440 
Manganese ......... snaosanun snnnnnnnn snonnunen annnunnı sensnnnne soseceeee sonsnnnne sennnnnnn - 0.40 
Lime, carbonate ......... sosces sen oonensuns ansannunn snnunuson ces cscs sannnnane seeceeess ces 1.79 
Magnesia, Carbonate ..........ccses ssssscece suonsanen snnnennucren feoeee cecces coccee neuere 0.30 

Total .......0. sesccseee snnsusennunsnnnnnnne sunununne sonunannn sonsseees sosseeses sovcccces 99.34 
Metallic iron ...... 2.0 0000 ccscecccsceccessecccsseccessceces cesses ecseesssecceccccesceccenn OBS 
Phosphoric acid ...... 2.0.0 200000 cocece socnce cesses aunennann annnnanen srensennn nennse sanccn trace. 


This is scarcely a hydrated sesquioxide or limonite, the percentage of 
water being only 2. The iron made from this ore would be admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

At Stead’s Mill, section 27, the following geological section was taken: 


Ft. In 

1. Crumbling limestone, somewhat magnesian...... ...... «es. cescesses seeeee 2 0 
2. Interval not exposed ..... ages seveccees coeces sansan snssnssrn sans soseccees coscenens „148 0 
3. Sandstone....... ...scsccscocece css cvcsce sosves nunsen cosces succes cncces coe nun san seeseeess „10 0 
4. Shale .......00. sosanaunn aunnonnun coe convee coscesesccececs ausnsnuen annanenan seeses cosecsece ~ 5 0 
5. Sandstone «00.0000. srccseeee seseeccee snnenunen svssecces ceceee oseseces cnsseeees saneeeees ave 1 0 
6. Coal onen sconces concensce soscee cs ceccee cee sveececes coosecece soeseeees tee cecece eocseeces 0 2 
7. Black bituminous slate ............ cccscsces sovsecece socces cases seescceee coccceees - 3 0 
8. Coal ....... sce cosese sosseecns soscncece snnnensen voces nensnenne nassen snansn naanen en nena cecees 0 2 
9. Shale .........000 2 . 0 6 
10. Coral .......0. ccsssceee cosens nennen soncnccce nennnunen coccce caccce cocecsees eeeces coneeseee ees - 10 
11. Clay .eeessssosnsssonssnnensennssnunmsnnssnmnsnnnsnsnenesnnnsnmmsnssnestnensnsane sescscenes - 3 0 
Coal .....00. seeces scene cocccceee sunnennnnnne nasser sannen onnnnn ceases seseesees sesees nanane con 0 6 


(Map XIII., No. 9.) 
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In passing down Standing Stone Branch of Sunfish Creek from Woods- 
field we find traces of two or three seams of coal. The upper one has 
supplied a little coal from stripping. This is ninety feet below the level 
of the street in front ef the Star House. Below this are traces of a so- 
called pottery seam, the underclay of which is used for making ware. 
This pottery seam must be one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
forty feet above the cement limestone. The place of the Evans coal is 
about seventy-five or eighty feet above the same limestone. There is on 
Standing Stone a heavy sandrock, forty feet thick, seen near the old pot- 
tery works. It is a firm and durable stone, but hard to work. Under- 
neath it are clays and shales, and a trace of a coal seam. 

On the land of A. Chrisner, section 14, on Standing Stone, three miles 
east of Woodsfield, a geological section was taken, which is seen on Map 
XIIL., No. 12. Here both the cement limestone and the Evans coal are 
seen. 

From Chrisner’s the descent of the water of Standing Stone and Sun- 
fish to section 25, in Adams township, a distance of four and a half miles 
in a straight line, is by aneroid barometer one hundred and seventeen 
feet. The cement limestone, which is in the bed of Standing Stone at 
Chrisner’s, is in section 25, Adams, thirty feet above the bed of Sunfish. 
This gives a dip of eighty-seven feet, or about nineteen feet per mile. 
Below the cement limestone comes in a heavy sandrock. 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Center, and directly upon Sunfish Creek, 
which passes through the middle of it from west to east. The geology of 
the township is simple, for the cement limestone of Center township, 
with the seam of coal about eighty feet above it, is easily traced all the 
way down the creek through the township. In some places it is thirty 
feet above the stream, while at Cameron it dips below it. In one place 
a, well-defined arch is made by the limestone group. 

A geological section was taken on the land of Jacob Weekly, section 25, 
which is given in Map XIIL., No. 13. ! 

Here we have one of the very best developments of coal seen in the 
county. There are four feet three inches of coal, exclusive of two thin 
clay partings, one two and a half inches, and the other one inch thick. 
Over the coal is a foot of slate, and over the slate sandstone. If there 
were a railroad up the valley of Sunfish to Woodsfield, this would be the 
source of supply for the region west. 

In the neighborhood of Cameron, ‘and partly on the land of John 
Boughner, in section 13, a geological section was taken, which is given 
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on Map XIII., No. 14. In this section are three seams of coal above the 
cement limestone—one the Jacob Weekly seam, about eighty feet above, 
another only seen in its blossom or stain, ninety-six feet higher, and a 
third, reported to be three feet thick, sixty-four feet above the second. 
The lower seam is mined successfully for the supply of several neighbor- 
ing villages and mills. The upper seam is probably thick enough to be 
worked. 

At Cameron the cement limestone dips below Sunfish Creek, and does 
not. I think, reappear at any point down the stream. 

On the lands of Mr. Moberly and Leonard Twinem the same shales 
found north of Woodsfield are seen, with similar promise of iron ore. 
The nodules appear to be of larger average size. The ore is excellent. 


SUNBURY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the northern border of the county. It 
lies upon the high ridge dividing the waters of Captina Creek, in Bel- 
mont county, on. the north, and those of Sunfish Creek on the south. 
The principal drainage, however, is toward the latter stream. While 
there is much smooth and comparatively level land along the summit of 
the broad ridge, the southern slope is somewhat roughened by the tribu- 
taries to Sunfish, which in many places have scored for themselves deep 
and rocky channels. In the geology of the township little of economic 
importance and value could be found. The chief seams of coal of Bel- 
mont county are far beneath the surface. In Wayne township, Belmont 
county, which lies directly north of Sunbury, the upper Barnesville, or 
Cumberland, seam is near the bed of Captina Creek. If the Evans coal, 
on Sunfish, north of Woodsfield, is the same seam, it is evident that it 
must be far below the general surface in Sunbury. In Washington town- 
ship, Belmont, in section 27, on Crab-Apple Fork, are three seams of coal, 
which come in above the one last mentioned. They are respectively 
about ninety, one hundred and thirty, and one hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the upper Barnesville seam, the seams being three feet seven 
inches, two feet, and five fee (reported) thick. These are also below the 
surface of the Sunbury Ridge. 

Near Beallsville is a thin seam of coal, perhaps one hundred and twenty 
feet below the level of the village, which is sometimes stripped for local 
use. As we descend a valley to the south we find, about one hundred and 
twenty feet below this coal, under a heavy sandrock, a streak of black 
bituminous shale, which doubtless represents a coal horizon, although at 
this point no coal ‘was found. About forty feet lower was an apparent 
stain of coal. It is possible that these traces may be the impoverished 
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representatives of the two upper seams referred to on Crab-Apple Fork, in 
Washington. It may be that at other points in Sunbury they may be 
found of some value. 

At another place two blossoms of coal were seen on Piney Creek, one 
low in the valley, and the other one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and thirty feet higher. It was impossible to determine their exact 
stratigraphical position in the general series. The inquiries made by 
Hon. Mr. Amos and myself in this township were not rewarded by any 
definite information respecting any coal seam of value. It is, however, 
not improbable that somewhere these high seams—generally thin and 
unimportant—may be found sufficiently thick for werking and adequate 
to all local demands. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams, and has the Ohio River for its east- 
ern border. Sunfish Creek passes through the township from west to 
east, emptying into the Ohio at the village of Clarington. Possum Creek, 
which empties into the Ohio two or three miles below Clarington, drains 
the southern part of the township. 

In descending Sunfish Creek the cement limestone, which is about 
eighty feet below the Woodsfield seam of coal, dips below the stream in - 
the neighborhood of Cameron, in the western part of Adams township. 
From Windland’s Mill, in Center township, to Cameron, this limestone 
has been found to dip to the eastward nearly with the fall of the creek. 
But in Salem township, the fall of the creek, as it approaches the Ohio 
River, is probably less, and thus the cement stratum would have its place 
somewhat below the bed of the creek at Clarington. The Woodsfield 
coal should be about eighty feet above. We find a seam of coal at several 
points in the lower part of the Sunfish valley, which is the continuation 
of this seam. It is seen most distinctly at the bank of Jacob Mehl, a 
fourth of a mile up Negro Run, a branch of Sunfish, about a mile from 
Clarington. Here the seam shows the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In 
1. Coal snenennensnnnen coscncces co coe nnunen snnnnnnan ananen ese nnnnan ses coeces ses ses ces cee cee ces . 1 6 
2. Clay. oa see cee nee cee cee cec ces cesses sce cee ces sce scescscescesscccsscsscsscescssessese OO 1 
3. Coal ...... snannnen sunnnnnen senune nenn nnnnnn sans sanannane sunnnnnsnmensnnnnnne aanseruscue 0 6 
4. Olay 0 ...0c0 scccee cocccececcnccscccccees soscesce sescncees sansnn sannnnann snnnsanan seseseeee cos 0 3 
B. 0,0.) nen snannnnen seonansan nansaunnn sansunsan aunssnssn snsere nennen 0 4 
6. Underclay °........ .ossonee snaunsnen sonne onnnusnun sunnunune sansanune snunnnnnn sannse snnene 2 4 


At Clarington the same seam is mined by Jonathan Jones, where we 
find the upper bench of coal one foot six inches, separated by an inch 
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parting from a lower bench of four inches. The lowest bench found at 
Mr. Mehl’s bank was not noticed here. The Jones seam of coal at Clar- 
ington is about twenty-five feet above the top of the shaft sunk to reach 
the Wheeling seam of coal. The shaft is now filled with water, and I 
could learn little of the strata through which it passed. In the debris 
around the shaft I saw fragments of cement limestone. It was re 
ported tht this cement limestone came from about fifty feet, below the 
top of t}.e shaft, or about seventy-five feet below the coal. This is about 
the p'!..ce of the cement stone, with reference to the Woodsfield seam of 
coal. Is the Woodsfield, or the Jacob Weekly (of Adams township), seam 
of coal the same as the upper Bellair and upper Barnesville seam? I 
have so given it in the grouping on the map, not as a settled fact, but as 
the more probable determination. It ‘is very difficult to carry the exact 
place of a seam of coal through long ridges and highlands, such as hem 
in the Sunfish valley on the north and west. The dip is unknown both 
in rate and direction, and the seams of coal are often subject to very 
great changes in thickness and quality. 

If the Clarington coal seam, twenty-five feet above the shaft, is the 
upper Barnesville seam, then the shaft, eighty feet deep, is deep enough 
to reach the Wheeling seam; at least, the seam could not be far below, 
for the greatest interval I have found between the two seams is one hun- 
dred and five feet. The shaft should certainly have been sunk a few feet 
lower before abandonment, or a trial boring should have been made. Ifthe 
seam above the shaft is not the upper Barnesville, or upper Bellair, seam, 
it must be the one found in Belmont county some ninety feet higher— 
the first seam below the tunnel at Barnesville—and in that case the shaft, 
or boring, must be sunk ninety feet deeper to reach the Wheeling seam. 
But the shaft is deep enough to have passed through the upper Barnes 
ville seam, but nothing was seen of this, so far as I could hear. The 
probability is, I think, in favor of regarding the coal above the shaft as 
the upper Barnesville seam, which is the Cumberland seam of Guernsey, 
Noble, and Washington counties. If a few feet had been bored below the 
bottom of the shaft without finding the Wheeling seam, we might have 
serious doubts in regard to finding it at all. At Somerton, in Belmont 
county, its horizon was passed through in boring, and no coal was found. 
In several counties between Meigs and Belmont it is subject to great 
changes, and it often disappears altogether. There are certain areas 
where it is continuous and uniform, where a shaft might be sunk to it, 
with a strong antecedent probability of finding the seam in good develop- 
ment; but asa rule it is not safe to sink a shaft to find this or any other 
seam of coal in Ohio, without first making a trial boring. 
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Besides the seam supposed to be the upper Barnesville, or Cumberland 
seam, mined by Mr. Jones, near Clarington, and by Mr. Mehl, on Negro 
Run, here are in Salem two well-defined seams higher in the hills—one 
about one hundred feet above Mehl’s seam, and the other about seventy 
feet higher. Both of these have been opened, but are little worked. 

In passing up Negro Run we find on the land of Abraham Long, sec 
tion 2, both of these seams. The geological section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal .......2.cccess cesses esses concse sos san snnnen sun anne soeeen nennen cesses ces cea cee see eneee 2 0 
2. Shales, with a little sandstone ......... csscssece sonunanne senses convenes of cecesecs 70 0 
3. Coal .......0. cscecs ssccccses cosvesces soscccces sennnnnen srasesces cesssseces eecccsee cesseeeeece 2 10 
4. Slate parting ...... ..uruuuon cccees snanan anunenunn cases sunnanenn sunnennnn cesses nsonen coves 0° 2 
5. Coal ...... ccscsscecvcccsese ann annenn conecs creces soeces costes sonnannen coeece sosnnnenn sannen ces 0 8 
6. Not seen, probably clay......... zu... ccssccsse oscees sanununse cesses sconces sauna cas „ O 8 
7. Hard blue slate ........... cescscses cocccscocces senses crcese succes succes coeses seeseseesse 0 6 
8. Blue, sandy, bituminous limestone.. ......... .0..cc0cs seccse sone sone sonnnenan vee 0 8 
9. Blue slate ...... 2.205 cscccsces cvscencecces ansnonane sosees one sonsunnen eeseesees conees seeses 2 0 
10. Limestone, weathering Duff ......... .....c100 sssccsces sosces cosececes senses none -„ 2 0 


(Map XIII., No. 19.) 


SWITZERLAND TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county. The land is gener- 
ally high, and, from the ridge running east and west through the center 
af the township, streams flow to the north into Captina Creek, to the 
east into the Ohio, and to the south into Sunfish. The soil is largely 
formed of disintegrated shales and sandstones, and is naturally less rich 
than the more limestone soils, but the German and Swiss farmers have 
done wonders in its cultivation, and there is no better farming in the 
State. Almost every farm has its small vineyard, and other fruits are 
successfully cultivated. There is an air of neatness and thrift quite in 
contrast with the slovenly character of much of our native American 
farming in Southern Ohio. 

On the land of Jacob Davis, in section 3 of range 4, is seen in the bed 
of a stream a seam of coal, reported to be four feet thick, which is the 
same seam as the upper one on the land of Abraham Long, in section 2, 
Salem township. The coal is somewhat slaty. It is given in Map 
XITI., No. 22. Above this seam of coal no other coal was seen in climb- 
ing three hundred and sixty-eight feet to the top of a high knob on the 
farm of Charles Dota, about two miles to the north or north-east of Mr. 
Davis’s, in section 3. On the summit of the knob are several feet of 
crumbling limestone. Below the limestone are red and yellow shales, 
below which is a heavy sandrock, nearly fifty feet thick. (See Map XIII. 
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No. 18.) The highest part of the ridge cannot be less than five hundred 
and fifty feet above the Ohio River, and it may be six hundred feet. 

On the land of Ezekiel Mills is a layer of limestone. It is probably not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet below the limestone on Mr. Dota’s 
hill. Nothing more of geological interest could be found among these 
high hills. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This is an irregularly shaped township, lying west of Ohio township. 
It is drained chiefly by the Little Muskingum River and its branches, 
excepting the eastern part, in which are the heads of Possum Creek. A 
section was taken on the land of Harvey Huffman, disclosing three 
geams of coal. The section is as follows: | 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not CxpOsed...........sccecoccoscsccs onenen sonsnn sscscscccceces ennnnnesemnunenn socsceees ose 72 0 
3. Sand rock........ scccesccccscese snsnnesonsun covens nanunn sovece cosscecce anne senenenns sannen 23 0 
4. Shale ........000 veccee coscccces nunnne unnene cccces sun aunnen sonaanane sensnnnnn succes nuenan see „8 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Not exposed ...........sssscccsccccccessvee: sesceveccccsscsccsccccccs cece cececscesecees one cees 65 0 
7. Slaty coal, with shale roof ......... cccssoes cccsce nenne cocees sanenn sunnoneen une O 6 
8. Slate parting ......... .ssse season onen seccee cocees nenne sosees sannns coves les sence ees - Ol 
9. Coal ......2. 0c csvece cocccvccs coves cvcece sannanane aunenn conse seceeeces eveces cenece cesses ses 0 9 
10. Parting ...... eco... IUELTLTPEITLTTESLLITEPPLTEPBEELTLECETTTEPEITITI EP PETErreeLrErE 01 
11. Coal..cnsasaees cocccsces nennen sansnnnns nanne tse ons sennanuaı nonnnnone nennen cecnve nenne see 0 10 
12. Parting, thin. 
13. Coal ........ .cscce ceccce vovces socses vecces nun nnn conse soesesons cecece sencenees cecece nannen ove 0 8 


The middle seam of the above section, or No. 5, is worked near New- 
castle, where it is two feet thick. It is said to be of excellent quality. 
No other seams were seen in this township. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the Ohio River. From the curves of 
the river it has a long stretch of river border, and, consequently, a large 
area of rich alluvial valley land. The hills back from the river are very 
high. The north-western portion of the township is drained by Possum 
Creek, which flows in a general north-eastern direction, and empties into 
the Ohio in Salem township. The population is similar to that of 
Switzerland township, and the cultivation of the soil receives very care- 
ful attention. Near Sardis two seams of coal are found—the lower one 
about ninety feet above the Ohio River, and the other about one hundred 
and ninety feet higher. (See Map XIII, No. 10.) The lower was not 
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measured. It is probably the equivalent of the Woodsfield seam. The 
upper seam presents the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale 2.0... sressononannnen corescese snnnnnunn senses nunnan sesaevens secon snnannens senses annann 3 0 
2. Coal 0.20... ane ccc cee ces conccsece see cesceccns coscescen uunan cesses ana nennen nennen ces cee cence 0 6 
3. Olay ......00 ccssce senses cossesces svcces secees soncesece aunnannen cesses cones annansssn nennen - 0.3 
4, Coal .........00 csscccces cocevcece conscscas sannen ananennnn sennnuenu senses © sansanacn sanenncns 1 8 


The quality of the coal of the lower bench is good. This seam is re- 
ported to be worked at another point, and found to be four feet thick. 
This measurement probably includes the clay parting. A seam of hard 
blue limestone, two feet thick, is seen about one hundred and forty feet 
below the upper coal. A very long section was taken at Baresville, ex- 
tending to the top of a very high hill, about two miles from the village, 
which disclosed four seams of coal. The lowest one, probably the Woods- 
field seam, is about forty-five feet above low water in the Ohio River. 
This is two feet thick. The next is one hundred and ninety-three feet 
higher, with nine inches of coal in the upper bench, separated from the 
lower bench of two feet by four inches of clay parting. About one hun- 
dred and forty-seven feet higher is the blossom of another seam of coal. 
Nearly three hundred feet higher, and on the summit of the hill, is an- 
other blossom of coal. This hill, by the barometer, is six hundred and 
seventy-nine feet high from the low-water level of the Ohio River. 
About one hundred and thirty-five feet below the top of the hill are six 
feet of limestone, the lower two of which are cement limestone. Eight- 
een feet lower are two feet of sandy limestone. This section is seen on 
Map XIII., No. 11. It is for the most part a weary alternation of sand- 
stones and shales. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


This county lies wholly within the Scioto valley, and is bounded by 
Franklin county on the north, Fairfield and Hocking counties on the 
east, Ross county on the south, and Fayette and Madison on the west. 
The principal affluents of the Scioto within this county are on the east— 
Scipio Creek and Little Walnut Creek; and on the west, Darby Creek 
and Deer Creek. The last mentioned empties into the Scioto in Ross 
county. Deer and Derby creeks are streams of considerable size, which 
rise in the north-west, beyond the limits of the county, and flow through 
it to meet the Scioto. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


The general surface of this county is comparatively level, and consti- 
tutes a part of the broad area of the smooth and unbroken country which 
stretches away to the north and west through a large number of coun- 
ties. The valley of the Scioto, which in southern Ross, and in Pike and 
Scioto counties, is. gradually diminished in width as it approaches the 
Ohio River, becomes in Pickaway county wide enough to include nearly 
all the county. No high, rough hills border the river; but in the die 
tance, especially on the east, we find a somewwat elevated horizon, as the 
lowlands gradually pass by beautiful undulations into the highlands, 
which divide the waters of the Scioto from those of the Hocking. It is 
among these gentle hills that we find the finest scenery of the county. 

The whole county is covered with Drift, and every where can we find, 
in gravel or bowlders, evidences of an agency which has brought for- 
eign materials and scattered them over the surface. The bowlders are 
composed of granites, diorites, quartzites, etc., which have come from 
regions north of the lakes. Occasionally a limestone bowlder is seen, 
and much of the Drift gravel is cemposed of the same material. The 
whole surface of the county presents the appearance of having been once 
the bed of a shallow sea, for the gravel and sand show ripple marks and 
other modifications, such as water only could produce. The bowlders 
were, as I think, dropped from floating ice. They are seen almost every 
where, but perhaps more along the eastern edge of the county, especially 
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in Salt Creek township, and may be traced in diminished numbers for a 
considerable distance down the Salt Creek valley. This Salt Creek pre- 
sents to the geologist some very interesting features. It rises in Salt 
Creek township, within the proper basin of the Scioto valley, but leaves 
the basin and curves to the eastward for many miles among the high 
hills of Hocking and Vinton counties, to come back into the narrowed 
valley of the Scioto in the south-east corner of Ross county. To make 
this distance it has been obliged to work out a deep channel for itself in 
the Waverly sandrock. In some places it flows in a narrow gorge, with 
scarcely room enough upon the banks beneath the cliffs for highways. 
Some of the wildest and most picturesque scenery in the State is to be 
found on the waters of Salt Creek. 

Beneath the surface in the lower valleys of the county we find blue 
and yellow Drift clays. In the blue clays are often found fragments of 
wood. I am indebted to G. W. Hurst, M.D., of Williamsport, for a fine 
specinaen of coniferous wood taken from a well forty-four feet deep. The 
wood is in fine preservation. Iam also under obligations to Dr. Hurst, 
who takes no little interest in these matters, for a sample of fine yellow 
clay, which he thinks of promise as a material for paint. It is entirely 
free from grit, and was deposited as a sediment in very quiet waters. 

The soil of Pickaway county is of great fertility, and this is probably 
the richest county, agriculturally considered, in the Second Geological 
District. The alluvial lands along the Scioto River, Darby and Deer 
creeks are remarkably rich, while the terraced plains, with their lime- 
stone gravels, are scarcely less so. On the uplands the soil is also good. 
So far as I have seen, there is less waste land than in any county in the 
district. Indian corn is, perhaps, the staple crop, and in the summer we 
may ride for miles with scarcely a break in the continuity of the corn- 
fields. With such soil, with clear and beautiful streams, and with such 
a fine climate, the farmers of Pickaway have a “ goodly heritage,” and 
may consider themselves well compensated for the want of the more im- 
portant minerals. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 


The leading features of the geology of the county are simple, and 
easily understood. The Waverly sandstone, Huron shales, and Cornif- 
erous limestone are all found within the county. The Waverly ferma- 
tion, which underlies nearly the whole of Fairfield county, has its line 
of western outcrop along the eastern border of Pickaway. Probably 
nearly all of Salt Creek township is within the range of the Waverly; 
and wherever along the eastern borders of Washington, Walnut, and 
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Madison townships, the eastern highlands project themselves westward 
in spurs, the Waverly will be found. The Waverly sandstone is seen in 
good development on the waters of Salt Creek, in Salt Creek township, 
in Hocking county. Should the proposed railroad to the coal fields in 
Vinton and Jackson counties pass down Salt Creek, through the Salt 
. Creek townships of Pickaway and Hocking—a feasible route—valuable 
quarries of this stone might be opened. There would be little superficial 
drift to be removed. Directly west of the line of the Waverly is the 
great Ohio Black Slate of the former geologists, the Huron Shale of Dr. 
Newberry, which dips beneath the Waverly to the east. This slate un- 
derlies the larger part of the county, but is generally so buried by the 
Drift and other surface materials as to be seldom seen. It appears, how- 
ever, in the beds of Darby and Deer creeks. At Williamsport, in Deer 
Creek township, there is a good exhibition of it. Dr. Hurst, of Wil- 
liamsport, has sent me a sample of the slate, prepared for use as a writ- 
ing slate. If by some baking process it be rendered harder and tougher, 
and, consequently, more like the metamorphic slates of Vermont and 
Wales, this great deposit of slate might become of economic importance. 
There are many places in Ohio where it might be quarried at very slight 
cost. In the slate at Williamsport are sometimes found thin flakes of 
asphalt, or hardened bitumen, but not in sufficient quantity to be valu- 
able. The same substance is found in the black slate elsewhere. At 
Willlamsport we find small quantities of iron pyrites, or bi-sulphide of 
„iron, imbedded in the slate. It is of no value, except for the manufao- 
ture of copperas, or sulphate of iron; and for this purpose, it does not 
exist in sufficient quantity. 
The Black Slate formation where measured in the Ohio River hills is 
a little over three hundred feet thick. It extends from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie, and is one of the most distinct and noticeable features of 
our Ohio geology. The black color of this slate is derived from the large 
amount of bitumen it contains. Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the Geological 
Survey, reports the volatile matter (bitumen chiefly) as 8.40 to 10.20 per 
cent. This is nearly one-fourth as much as we find in some bituminous 
coals. We have, therefore, in the three hundred and twenty feet of 
black slate, bituminous matter enough to furnish with the requisite bitu- 
men a seam of coal from sixty to eighty feet thick. The conditions 
under which this formation was deposited involved comparatively quiet 
water, charged with a constant supply of fine sediment, with which there 
was at all times commingled organic matter, which alone could have 
furnished the bitumen. The even distribution of the bitumen through- 
out the entire mass of the sediments would imply that the water abound- 
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ed with the minuter forms of vegetable or animal life. Thus far, search 
for these forms has been unrewarded. After a failure by myself, I placed 
samples of the slate in the hands of Prof. Wormley, whose skill in mi- 
croscopic researches is well known, and whose instruments are of the 
most perfect kind. Thus far his search for distinct organisms has been 
unsuccessful. It is reasonable to suppose that the organisms contained 
no silica or lime, and that in their decomposition and bituminization all 
organic structure was destroyed. 

The black slate is an evident source of rock oil, or petroleum. It af- 
fords oil readily by artificial distillation, but we find abundant evidence 
that it is distilled naturally. At numerous points we find springs of oil 
at the top of the slate. Generally they are in the lowest layers of the 
overlying Waverly sandstone, as if the ascending oil (for oil, being 
lighter than water, is upward in its tendency) had been intercepted by 
the sandstone, and had flowed out between its more open layers. Such 
oil springs abound in the western part of Scioto and eastern part of 
Adams counties. In the black slate are often found septaria, or large cal- 
careous concretions, which are generally hollow, and contain crystallized 
calcite, and often shining globules, of asphaltum. Near Delaware, and 
further north, they contain the remains of fishes of the most remarkable 
size and form. Oil is easily distilled from this black slate, but the yield 
is not large, and such distillation will be unprofitable while the earth 
yields petroleum so bountifully. The slate, when burnt and pulverized, 
is said to answer an excellent purpose for coating for roofs, when mixed 
with coal tar. Wells bored in the black slate often strike fissures charged 
with combustible gas, and the gas may be economically used for lighting 
and warming dwellings and factories. It is so utilized at Painesville, 
and at other places on the Lake where wells have been bored into the 
black slate. | 

Corniferous Limestone—This important formation is found in the west- 
ern part of the county. It is the limestone so largely used at Columbus, 
where it is found on the west side of the Scioto River. The State House, 
the walls of the Penitentiary, etc., etc., were constructed of this stone, 
It contains interesting remains of fishes, shells, etc., already described in 
a previous volume of the Geological Report. In Pickaway county this 
-limestone appears in the bed of Deer Creek, a few miles west of Wil- 
liamsport. From this point it should be found northward to Columbus, 
unless buried by Drift and valley deposits. Where the Cincinnati and 
Muskingum Valley Railroad passes over this formation, on the western 
edge of the county, the rock is probably covered by superficial materials ; 
at least I have heard of no quarries of this stone along its line. It 
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appears in the north-western corner of Ross county. The Ohio Canal, in 
passing down the Scioto valley, follows the belt of the black slate, and is 
too far removed from the limestone on the west and the Waverly sand- 
stone on the east to be available as a means of transportation. 

The underlying rock strata in the county are too deeply buried to 
exert any fertilizing effect upon the surface soils. The soil derives its 
peculiar fertility from the calcareous nature of the Drift materials, and 
from the rich alluvial deposits which border the streams. Such soil is 
alone a noble endowment for the county. Coals and ores must in any 
locality be exhausted in time, but the soil of Pickaway, with proper till 
age, will be a perpetual source of prosperity and wealth. 


GEOLOGY OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


This county is bounded on the north by Licking county, on the east by 
Perry and Hocking, south by Hocking, and west by Pickaway. 

It is noted for the general fertility of its soil rather than for any im- 
portant minerals. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The county is situated so as to include on-the north a portion of the © 
level country characteristic of the central part of the State, and on the 
south a portion of the hill region of south-eastern Ohio. The northern 
part of the county is smooth and beautiful, while farther south, along | 
the Hocking and some of its tributaries, we find rugged hills and dizzy 
cliffs. Many of the valleys among these hills are broad and very attract- 
ive, not only for their fertility, but as gems of landscape beauty. 

The northern townships, Walnut, Liberty, and Violet, are drained by 
Little Walnut Creek, which empties into the Scioto in Pickawy county. 
Such portions of Bloom, Amanda, and Clear Creek townships as lie upon 
the western slope of the divide between the Hocking and Scioto rivers, 
are also drained by streams flowing into the Scioto. The Hocking River 
is at Lancaster an inconsiderable stream, formed by the drainage of 
Greenfield township, to which are added, near the city, the waters of 
Fetters, Baldwin, and Pleasant runs, which rise in Pleasant township. 
Richland and Rush Creek townships are drained by Rush Creek. At 
Bremen the latter is joined by the East Branch of Rush Creek, which 
flows westward through the central part of Perry county. Rush Creek 
empties into the Hocking River at Sugar Grove, in the southern part of 
Berne township. Clear Creek, which rises in Amanda township, flows 
through the north-east corner of Clear Creek tuwnship, and threugb 
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nearly the center of Madison, and empties into the Hocking River in 
Hocking county. 

Drift.—The whole county may be included within the area of the 
Drift. In the lower grounds.we find in sinking wells the blue Drift 
clays, and every where are to be seen the gravel and bowlders of the 
Drift period. The quantity of Drift materials originally brought into 
the county must have been immense, for from the heads of the Hocking 
must have been obtained the supply of sand and gravel needed to form 
the vast gravel terraces which skirt the river to its mouth. Bowlders 
are found every where in the lowlands and on the highlands. They are 
of all sizes, from that of the famous one on Baldwin’s Run, a little east 
of Lancaster, which is approximately eighteen feet by sixteen feet in its 
two diameters, down to those only a few inches through. They are gran- 
ites, diorites, quartzites, and other hard rocks, capable of enduring the 
rough usage to which they have been subjected since first they were 
broken from their original beds far north of the lakes. In some cases. 
the bowlders are limestone, and so abundant’that they are broken up and 
burned for quicklime. This has been done to a considerable extent in 
Fairfield county. 

In the immediate valley of the Hocking we find the modified Drift in 
the form of sand and gravel terraces, which were once great sand flats 
and bars, formed by the stream when it stood from eighty to one hundred 
feet higher than now. Much of the city of Lancaster is built upon such 
a terrace. Underneath the sand and gravel, and elsewhere in the lower 
grounds, we often find the blue Drift clay containing scattered bowlders. 
In this clay we obtain trunks of trees, roots, twigs, etc., generally of conif- 
erous type. They represent the vegetation which grew in the valleys 
or along the hill-sides at the beginning of the Drift era. Many speci- 
mens of such buried wood have been found in sinking wells in Lancaster. 
The foregoing are the leading facts of Drift phenomena in Fairfield. 
The general subject of the Drift and of Drift agencies is more fully con- 
sidered in Chapter L., in this volume of the Report. 

The geology of Fairfield county is very simple. The county lies wholly 
within the range of the Waverly formation, with a trifling exception of 
a very limited area in the extreme eastern edge of the county. This 
exception is found on the high hill in the neighborhood of East Rush- 
ville. Here, south of the village, we find a thin seam of coal, and other 
rocks characterizing the Coal Measures. It is possible that in the east- 
ern edge of Rush Creek township there may be some hill-tops which be- 
long to the same formation. There are, however, no available coal seams 
in the county. 
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The Waverly formation is seen at so many points that is impossible to 
designate them. The upper portion of it, or that which lies directly 
beneath the Coal Measures, is well seen in the ravine between East 
Rushville and West Rushville. Here the stone is comparatively fine- 
grained, but is for the most part too soft for use as a building stone. In 
the bank of the creck, below the mill-dam, we find ten or twelve feet of 
bluish sandy shales, which have afforded some new and interesting mol- 
luscan fossils. The usual Waverly fossils are found in the strata above. 
The Waverly sandstone seen in the cliffs along the Hocking is generally 
coarse-grained, often passing into a true conglomerate, and it shows the 
same character in the hills and highlands west of the river. It is more 
commonly of a rich yellow color, but-is sometimes a darkish brown. In 
many places the stone is firm in texture, and capable of resisting great 
pressure without crushing. It has been quarried and used, with excellent 
effect, in the beautiful court-house at Lancaster, and in some important 
buildings in Columbus. In the Geological Report for 1869 the quarries 
near Sugar Grove were referred to and commended. Since that time an 
increased quantity of the stone has been quarried. In the neighborhood 
of Lancaster are several excellent quarries, but from none of them is 
stone obtained for shipment by canal or railroad. The demand for build- 
ing stone of this quality will constantly increase, and the time is not far 
distant when many extensive quarries will be opened among the hills 
and cliffs which border the Hocking River in this county. The same 
character of coarse-grained Waverly stone is found in Licking county, at 
Hanover, and on the Licking River; but these points are a little more 
distant from Columbus. At Lithopolis is an exposure of the lower part 
of the Waverly formation, and the stone is—what we should expect it to 
be—fine-grained, and showing all the characteristics of the typical Wa- 
verly stone as first quarried at Waverly, in Pike county. The Lithopolis 
stone is of a light drab-color, is of fine, even texture, and easily wrought. 

The natural wealth of the county les in the Waverly stone and in 
the remarkable fertility of the soil. The latter is adapted to the growth 
of grains and grasses, and upon the hills the leading fruits of the cli- 
mati grow in luxuriant abundance. Large quantities of grapes are pro- 
duced upon the farm of the State Reform School. There are other large 
vineyards among the hills, and considerable wine is made. The general 
character of the cultivation of the soil is excellent, and the farmers are 
generally prosperous and independent. 
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Redıster or Map XJ. or GROUPED SECTIONS OF WaAsHINGTON COUNTY. 


Geological section, land of Henry Wagner, Coal Run, Wesley township. 


“ “ Henry Barnes, section 6, “ 

“ “ Stephen Hobson, “ 36, “ “ 

“ “ Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, Fairfield “ 

“ “ John Storts, section 17, Decatur “ 
Coal in section 24, "Wesley township; ore in section 18, Palmer “ 
Geological section on Dana farm, below Beverly, Waterford “ 


“ hill below Coal Run village, near Ewart and Mills’s coal 
bank, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Wm. G. Woodford, near Watertown, Watertown 
township. 
Geological section on land of Wm. Bell, Barlow township. 
“ “ Harvey Ellenwood, section 16, on Little Hocking, 
Dunham township. 
Geological section, half a mile above the mouth of Little Hocking, Belpre town- 
ship. | 
Geological section on land of Henry Ross, one and a half miles above the mouth 
of Big Run, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Edwin Guthrie, section 28, Belpre township. 
“6 “ G. Brown, two miles above mouth of Cat’s Creek 
Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Nicholas Basil, three miles above mouth of Cat’s 
Creek, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of John Spears, half a mile above mouth of Bear 
Creek, Muskingum township. 
Geological section on land of Hugh Jackson, Aurelius township. 
“ narrows on Ohio River, Warren “ 
“ on land of Vincent Payne, Salem “ 
. near Salem village, Salem township. 
Combined section, upper part of Bear Creek, Salem township. 
Geological section on land of W. Hamilton, section 23, near Germantown, Lib- 
erty township. 
Geological section on land of B. F. Dyar, section 7, Muskingum township. 
“ ‘6 Henry Barnhardt, section 8, Liberty township. 
“ showing the higher shales and sandstones. 
“ branch of Pawpaw Creek, north-west corner of Liberty town- 
ship. 
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Geological section near Perkins’s oil well, No. 1, Lawrence township. 
“ near mouth of Conley’s Run, Newport “ 
“ on land of Albert Ewing, section 34, Ludlow township. 
“ “ Seth Adams, section 33, Wingett’s Run, Ludlow 
township. 
32. Geological section on land of John Goodrich, section 3, two miles from the Ohio 
River, Independence township. 
33. Geological section on land of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, Independ- 
ence township. ' 
34. Geological section at Bloomfield, section 21, Ludlow township. 
35. 
36 
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“ on land of C W. Talbot, section 8, Grandview township. 
“ “ Eli Eddy, seetion 11, Jolly township. 


Register or Map XII. or GROUPED Secrions or NOBLE County AnD SoutnH Harr 
OF GUERNSEY. 


1. Geological section on land of Horatio Grummond, Adams township, Guernsey 


county. 
2. Geological section near Bysville, Jackson township, Guernsey county. 
3. “ two miles west of Mt. Ephraim, Seneca township, Noble 
county. 
4. Geological section of Cambridge limestone, Tunnel Hill, Cambridge, Guernsey 
county. 
5. Geological section at Cambridge, Guernsey county. 
6. “ near és “ 
7. “‘ near Cumberland, Spencer township, Guernsey county. 
8 ‘6 near Claysville, Westland “ “ 
9. “ near Scott’s coal mines, Center township, Guernsey county. 
10. “6 near Campbell’s Station, Wills u “ 
11. “ on the land of John Anderson, section 8, Richland township, 


Guernsey county. 
12. Geological section near Salesville, Millwood township, Guernsey county. 


13. “ near Millwood village, 

14. “ Senecaville, Richland township, “ 

15. “ near Cassell’s Station, section 23, Adams township, Guernsey 
county. 


16. Geological section on land of Robert Murray, section 13, Jackson township, 
Guernsey county. 


17. Geological section near Hartford, Valley township, Guernsey county. 


18. “ west of Caldwell, Sharon township, Noble county. 

19. “ in section 33, Seneca “ 

20. “ south-east of Point Pleasant, Valley township, Guernsey 
county 

“1, Geological section in section 13, Center township, Noble county. 

22. « near Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble county. 

23. “ near the “Notch,” Buffalo “ “ 


23A. “ boring at Ava Station, Buffalo “ “ 
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Geological section at Kennonsburg, Wayne township, Noble county. 
“ two miles north of Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble 


county. 
Geological section at Hiramaburg Station, Noble township, Noble county. 
“ on land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 


Geological section on southern slope of hill between Seneca Creek and Wills 
Creek, Noble county. 
Geological section near Archer’s store, section 6, Enoch township, Noble county. 


“ near “ Soak’em,” Olive township, Noble county. 
“ near Carlisle, Stock “ ‘s 
“ on land of A. Enochs, section 36, Stock township, Noble. 


county. 
Geological section on land of E. Oaky, section 8, Franklin township, Monroe 
county. , 
Geological section one mile below woolen factory, Road Fork, Elk township, 
Noble county. 
Geological section near Harrietsville, Elk township, Noble county. 
“ in section 25, Elk “ “ 
““ near Macksburg, Jefferson “ “ 


REGISTER or Map XIII. or GROUPED SEOTIONS OF MONROE OCounry. 


Miltonsburg to Calais. 

Lewisville, Summit township. 

Wm. Smith, section 18, Summit township. 
Robert Pope, Center township. 

John Windland, Center township. 

Woodsfield, general section. 

Alexander’s Mills, section 3, Perry township. 
Basil Dye, section 21, Perry township. 

Stead’s Mill, section 27, Center township. 
Section near Sardis. 

Baresville, Ohio township. 

A. Chrisner, section 14, Center township. 

J. Weekly, section 25, Adams township. 

John Boughner, near Cameron, section 13, Adams township. 
J. Jones’s coal bank, Clarington. 

Outline section at Clarington. 

Shaft at Clarington. 

Charles Dota, Switzerland township. 

A. Long, section 2, Salem township. 

J. Knowlton, section 24, Washington township. 
Lorenzo Manly, section 2, Bethel township. 
Jacob Davis, section 3, range 4, Switzerland townahip. 
Wm. Raper, section 34, Jackson township. 
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County. 


Outline section near Barnesville. 

Section on railroad from Barnesville west. 

Deep cut, section 28, Goshen township. 

Somerton, Somerton township. 

Lewis’s Mills, Smith “ 

Water station, “ “ 

Cement limestone, Warnock’s Station, Smith township. 

Railroad tunnel, one mile west of Glencoe Station, Smith township. 
“ cut, Glencoe Station, Smith township. 
tunnel, Richland township. 

J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, Pultney township. 

West of Bellair, Pultney township. 

Railroad quarry, half a mile west of Bellair, Pultney township. 

Section at Bellair. 

Near Wegee mines, Mead township. 

David Caldwell, section 27, Washington township. 


Joseph Moore, section 17, Wayne “ 
Armstrong’s Mill, Washington “ 
‚John Owens, section 27, York e 
Albert Green, section 20, York “ 


SALT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


Salt is made in the following counties in the Second Geological Dis 
trict: Meigs, Athens, Perry, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, and Guernsey. 
In former days salt was made in Jackson county, and a little in Scioto, 
and, possibly, a very small quantity in one or two other counties. Brine | 
of greater or less strength has been found in wells bored for oil in almost 
all the counties in the district. The geological formation which aflords 
the supply of brine used at the various salt-works is the Carboniferous, 
and chiefly the lower member of it, viz., the Waverly. In many places 
in railroad cuts, and similar exposures, we find the salt appearing as an 
efflorescence on the face of the rock. Where the Waverly constitutes 
high ridges, with ample opportunity for the drainage of the waters 
which have for ages percolated through the sandrock, it has been found 
that the saline elements have been removed, and the water within the 
rock is now fresh. 

A well bored at the State Reform School, on the high lands south-west 
of Lancaster, into the Waverly conglomerate, affords fresh water. But 
where the Waverly has dipped below the surface, and passed under the 
productive Coal Measures, we find almost universally more or less brine 
in the wells which penet::.te it. The salt-works on the Ohio River, in 
Meigs county; on the Hocking River, on Monday Creek, in Perry county; 
on the Muskingum River, in Muskingum and Morgan counties; and the 
Scott works, in Guernsey county, all draw their chief supply of brine 
from the Waverly. The small works at Olive, Noble county, obtain 
brine from a sandrock in the Coal Measures. It is probable that in sev- 
eral wells at other points named brine from the upper, or Coal-Measure 
sandrocks, is mingled with Waverly brine, the upper brine not being 
tubed off; but as a rule the chief supply comes from the Waverly sand- 
stone. The depth at which the Waverly is reached varies with the loca- 
tion of the well. 

The wells at the salt-works in Athens and Perry counties, being nearer 
the outcrop of the Waverly, are less deep than at Pomeroy, as are also the ° 
wells in Muskingum less deep as a rule than those in Morgan. The 
wells at Pomeroy are proximately one thousand feet deep. Those at 
Salina, in Athens county, are scarcely six hundred. The M’Cuneville 
wells on Monday Creek, in Perry county, are nearly nine hundred feet 
deep below the surface, which is one hundred and fifty feet below the 
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horizon of the Nelsonville, or Straitsville, seam of coal. These find their 
brine in the lower portion of the Waverly sandstone. The Salina and 
Chauncey wells obtain their brine in the Upper Waverly. The difficulty 
in south-eastern Ohio is not in finding brine of sufficient strength and in 
sufficient quantity—although sometimes a well may be a failure—the 
leading considerations are cheap fuel and cheap transportation. As 
mines are vpened and extensively wrought, the refuse coal not market 
able for ordinary uses will be more and more employed in making salt, 
and in this way the cost of the fuel will be reduced toa minimum. Such 
is the competition, that few salt-works can now afford to pay much for 
coal. Cheap transportation by river or railroad is so important that no 
salt-works can prosper not located upon one or the other. To some ex- 
tent salt is transported in bulk, and the expense of barrels saved. 

Samples of manfactured salt were obtained from a large number of the 
salt furnaces in the district, which were analyzed by Prof. Wormley. 
From a few furnaces the samples did not not reach us. Quite a number 
of specimens of brine were obtained, but before Prof. Wormley, in the 
multiplicity of his labors, could examine them, they were so modified by 
evaporation and by chemical changes produced by air passing through 
the porous jugs and imperfectly sealed corks, that no satisfactory anal- 
yses could be made. Should the work of the Survey be resumed, every 
precaution will be taken to secure for the laboratory the brines in their 
original state. 

I append Prof. Wormley’s analyses of the salts in a tabulated form. 
Numbers 29, 30, and 31 are of samples of salt from Saginaw, Michigan, 
Onandaga Salt Company, New York, and Kanawha, West Virginia. It 
will be seen from the tables that several samples from the Muskingum 
valley contain over ninety-seven per cent. of chloride of sodium, and at 
the same time the percentage of the undesirable chlorides is small. The 
tables deserve careful study. 
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Tue space allotted to Second District in this volume is necessarily so 
limited that a full and special discussion of petroleum, as existing in 
the district, could not be inserted, as I had proposed. Much detailed in- 
formation, however, will be found in the reports on several counties. 

I append some tables of analyses by Prof. Wormley which have never 
been published in tabulated form. Many of them were made for private 
parties, at their own cost, and are published by permission. They will 
be valuable for reference. . 
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Dr. J. S. NewBERry, Chief Geologist : 


Dear Sır:—I hereby submit reports on the following counties: Butler, Warren, 
Preble, Greene, Madison, Franklin, Pike, Ross, Fayette, Clinton, Shelby, Miami 
Champaign, Logan, Brown, and Darke. These lists comprise all of the counties 
originally assigned to me in the division of the State into geofogical districts that have 
not been already reported upon, together with those that have been subsequently 
added to my district. 

The reports on the eight counties that compose the first division, I have written; 
the remainder are to be credited to the several local assistants whose names are pre 
fixed. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the competent services of Mr. Franklin 
C. Hill, Mr. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and Prof. C. M. Galloway, who were employed for 
several months each on counties which I have examined. The geology of the west- 
ern half of Ross county was principally worked out by Mr. Bergen, and the defini- 
tion of the valleys, modern and ancient, of the Great and Little Miamis, is due to the 
united labors of Messrs. Bergen and Galloway. 

I have been laid under weighty obligations for local guidance and hospitable enter- 
tainment to a great number of people in south-western Ohio during the progress of 
the Survey, but in almost every county that I have personally examined there are 
some gentlemen that have given me such important aid in my work that I should do 
wrong if I failed to make a public acknowledgment of their services. In this list I 
will name Messrs. J. Kelly O’Neal, Israel Harris, W. H. Bean, Drs. Aaron Wright 
and W. L. Schenck, of Warren county; Hon. W. D. Gilmore, Capt. W. L. Shaw, Thos. 
Pottinger, Esq., and the late Dr. Dunham, of Preble county; R. G. Dun, Esq., and 
Drs. John Beach and W. A. Beach, of Madison county; and Messrs. Maurice Reiche, 
J.T. Moore, Joseph Foster, H. W. Overman, and James McBride, of Pike county. 

With great respect, very truly yours, 
EDWARD OrTos, 
Assistant Geologist. 
CoLumsts, OH1o, Dec. 3, 1874. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PIKE COUNTY. 


I. SITUATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Pike county is bounded on the north by Ross, on the east by Jackson, 
on the south by Scioto and Adams, and on the west by Highland and 
Adams counties. The Scioto River traverses it from north to south, en- 
terinz it at the north-eastern corner, bearing from that point south-west 
to the center of the county, and thence due south to the county line. 
This broad and deep valley constitutes by far the most important feature 
of the topography of the county. The east and west divisions which it 
makes of the county are somewhat unequal in area, the latter being the 
larger. Each of these divisions is again divided into a north and south 
portion. Suntish Creek, which rises in the extreme western portion of 
the county, flows through the central region of this part of the county, 
until within five miles of the Scioto, very nearly east. It is deflected at 
this point at a right angle, and after flowing five miles to the southward 
bends as abruptly to the east again. But the slighter valley of Noname 
Creek continues from the first point named, the east and west furrow 
begun by the Sunfish valley, acruss the entire western half of the county. 
The valley of the Sunfish is deep and narrow. On the eastern side of the 
river, and exactly opposite the mouth of Noname, the valley of Beaver Creek 
reaches the river after having traversed the whole eastern portion of the 
county, through which it has flowed in a westerly direction. These two 
valleys of Sunfish and Beaver creeks, it will thus be perceived, make as 
natural a highway from west to east, across the entire breadth of the 
county, as the Scioto valley does through the county from north to south. 
In the extreme north-western and south-castern corners of the county, 
near Cynthiana and California respectively, there are conspicuous ex- 
amples of surface erosion that do not belong to either of the systems thus 
far named, but which are connected with the drainage systems of adjoin- 
ing countics. Neither case, in fact, is explicable by existing agencics of 
erosion. The California valley, which is very broad and deep, is occu- 
pied by an insignificant stream that flows with a sluggish current upon 
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outside of the county limits, but there are several summits within the 
boundaries that would vary but very little from these figures: 


Feet. 
Fort Hill, above tide water........... ccccsces ononen ssseeeces consecece cosces cnseee onen 1285.5 
Byington* (railroad grade) above tide water........... cscsss cesses cosces cossseee 672 0 
Latham,* Mann nnnnen costes snnnsnnen sans nnnnen . 631.0 
Hill south-east of Latham, ME nnnnnnnnnen con scccee © eoscees nennen nen 1224.0 
Shepherd’s Mountain, between Cynthiana, and Latham (by barom- 
eter), above tide Water ...... cccccece coucecces conscecce annnnnnnn cecees covese cececeuesce 1170.0 
Scioto bottoms at Jasper, above tide water ...........00c. ssccssees onnenn sovees oes 566.0 
Low water of Scioto at Jasper, ‘6 a aacecsccsecocececoecen coe cecece nasse 533 2 
Jasper Knob, KN a eee co ncee nennen annnen an nnnn an nenn eee 1193.6 
Painter’s Knob, <6 nannne seeeee sossannsn corececes snnenn cee 1196.5 
Piketon* (railroad grade at depot), above tide water ...........cc. cesses seeees 578.0 
Riley’s Mountain, Jackson township, above low water of Scioto (about) 575.0 
“ “ “ above tide water (about)............ 1150.0 


Low water of Scioto on north line of county, above tide water (about) 575.0 
Low water of Scioto on south line of county, above tide water (about) 500.0 


A range of about eight hundred feet is thus shown to exist between 
the lowest and the highest land of the county. The greatest vertical 
range in any one neighborhood, however, as has been already intimated, 
is found in the hills bordering the Scioto valley. The summits near 
Jasper—Painter’s Knob and Jasper Knob—which lie within two or three 
miles of the Scioto, rise to a height of six hundred and thirty-three and 
six hundred and thirty-one feet respectively above low-water mark. 


II. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of the county execeds the vertical range above 
named by at least fifty per cent. In other words, the aggregate thick- 
ness of the different strata shown in the‘county is not less than twelve 
hundred feet, the difference between these figures and the vertical range 
above named being accounted for by the dip that prevails. 

The appended diagram represents the general composition of the geo- 
logical series of Pike county. It will be observed that the scale is exten- 
sive, not only in absolute thickness but in the variety of formations 
comprehended within it. It is scarcely inferior in either respect to that 
of any county in the State. (Figure 1.) 

A brief description of the different members of the series will now be 
given. 

1. The lowest rock, geologically speaking, in Pike county, is found 
upon its western border. At a few points in the deeper valleys of this 
portion of the county, and principally in the valleys of the Sunfish and 


FIG. 1. B 
General Section of the Rocks of Pike and Ross Counties. 
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its larger tributaries, a few feet of limestone rock are uncovered. The 
thickness of this formation as it is exposed here nowhere exceeds twenty- 
five feet. There is no ambiguity as to the place of this limestone in the 
geological series. Its stratigraphical position, its lithological character, 
and its fossils identify it unmistakably as the latest recognized but 
most extensive of the limestones of the State. It has been described in 
the Geology of Ohio as the Waterlime Group of the Lower Helderberg series. 
It brings the name above given with it from its outcrops in eastern New 
York, where it constitutes a very valuable deposit of cement rock ; but 
the name is a misleading one in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
one thousand exposures in the West. While cement is found in it in a 
few places in Ohio, the great mass of it is a dolomitic or magnesian lime- 
stone, scarcely to be distinguished in chemical composition from the 
heavy beds of Niagara limestone that underlie it. In all of south-west- 
ern Ohio it can be perfectly distinguished by a local name, derived from 
its most extensive and valuable exposures, which occur at Greenfield, 
Highland county. It will be treated under this designation—the Green- 
field stone—in this report. | 

The Greenfield stone is the highest Silurian formation in this portion 
of Ohio. It has peculiarities of bedding and color that serve to distin- 
guish it from all other limestones with which it is associated. It lies 
generally in very thin courses, of the kind commonly called “shelly.” 
Its light-brown color is not easily to be confounded with any variety of 
the Niagara, which is the limestone with which it is most closely asso- 
ciated. Its evenness of bedding is another of its distinguishing charac- 
ters. But few fossils occur in it, but these few are thoroughly character- 
istic, being strictly confined to this one formation. They consist of casts 
of a bivalve crustacean, Leperditia alta, and of several species of brachio- 
pod shells, among which the genera Nucleospira, Pentamerus,and Meristella 
have been identified. 

But an indifferent quality of building stone is furnished by this for- 
mation in Pike county. The deficiency in this respect, however, is less 
noticed from the fact that all parts of the county are bountifully supplied 
with the sandstones of the Sub-Carboniferous and Carboniferous forma- 
tions, among which the finest building stones of the State are included. 

The Greenfield stone of Pike county is burned into lime of the finest 
quality. It has the general composition and character of the Springfield 
lime, but even surpasses this standard product in whiteness and economy 
of working. There is no point in Ohio in which the best quality of lime 
can be manufactured as cheaply as in the Sunfish valley. The hills that 
bound the valley are covered with wood, from which a cheap supply of 
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fuel can be obtained. The limestone lies in ledges fifteen or twenty feet 
in thickness, whole acres of which are almost bare of soil. When trans- 
portation shall be furnished by an east and west line of railroad along 
the Sunfish valley, it is certain that a large business must grow up in 
this manufacture. 

The limestone in these valleys is traversed by well-marked joints, 
which are occasionally enlarged into deep fissures, as can be seen in the 
bed of Sunfish Creck, in the neighborhood of Byington. 

The line of junction between the limestone and the overlying slates 
can be distinctly followed through almost its whole extent in the county, 
"being unobstructed by Drift beds, and, to a great degree, by the products 
of disintegration from the adjacent rocks. There are numerous locali- 
ties where unsurpassed opportunities are furnished for the study of this 
line of demarkation between Silurian and Devonian time. 

The limestone finally disappears at the mill site opposite Latham, 
dipping steeply beneath the slates. It is not to be seen again this side 
of the folds of the Alleghanies, its nearest point of emergence being on 
the Niagara River, a few miles below Buffalo, New York. 

‘2. The next formation in ascending order is the well-known member 

of the Ohio series designated by the geologists of the former Survey as 
the “ Ohio Black Slate,’ and known in the present Survey as the Huron 
Shale. In the central portions of the State, and thence to the northward, 
it is underlain by the Corniferous limestone, but in the area now under 
consideration it always covers, as has been already stated, the Greenfield 
stone. Its place in the geological scale is made out with a little diffi- 
culty on account of its paucity in fossils, but it seems to belong, on 
stratigraphical grounds, to the Middle Devonian. 

The Huron shales make a very important element in the western half 
of Pike county. Its whole thickness is shown in the hills of the west- 
ern border. Its uppermost courses make the bed of the Scioto River, and 
are nowhere seen to the eastward of the margin of the valley. 

In an excellent section just west of the county line, furnished by Slate 
Knob, a thickness of two hundred and forty-eight fect was found by the 
level; while in Fort Hill, two or three miles to the eastward, they were 
found to be two hundred and fifty-six feet thick. The greatest measured 
section gave three hundred and thirty-two feet. There is no doubt that 
the formation increases in thickness to the eastward, and it is probable 
that the average is not less than three hundred feet. 

All of the peculiarities of the formation are shown with great distinct- 
ness in the western regions of the county. Its lower portions are quite 
heavily charged with sulphuret of iron, and, indeed, a notable quantity 
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of this substance is found throughout the whole series. Spheroidal con- 
cretions—often quite symmetrical in form, and varying in size from an 
inch or two in diameter to five or six feet—abound in the middle portions 
of the series. At the centers of these concretions, as they occur to the 
northward in the State, very interesting remains of fossil fishes have 
been found; but the only fossils noticed in concretions here are of vege- 
table origin, and these are very rare. 

The shales are charged, with a large amount of soluble matter, and 
as their texture sometimes allows a very free percolation of water, the 
springs that issue from them are to a considerable extent mincral 
springs. Sulphureted hydrogen, compounds of iron, silica, ime, magne- 
sia, and soda are found in many of them. When the water holding these 
materials is evapor.:ted, as it must be when oozing from the beds of shale 
in weak springs, these mineral contents are deposited in beds of traver- 
tine, somctimes of considerable extent. These travertines, so far as ex- 
amined, are all ochreous—sometimcs, indeed, being so rich in iron as to 
constitute strong and excellent ores. The composition of two specimens 
is shown by the following analysis made by Prof. T. G. Wormley, Chem- 
ist of the Survey. No. 1 is from Grassy Fork, No. 2, from Idaho: 





No. 1. No. 2. 
Silicinus matter .......0. cessveces nenne Lene cosecsecs snonnannı sannensnr sonnsnnen 33.20 > 8.85 
Sesquioxide Of irON ...... cssscees sananneen sanunn nonsunann onnansen seseeeses 50.80 73.08 
LIME ...... 222000000 coscecees sence senanuane seeeeeae oeees ansnun nnnnan seseasees ans 1.10 1.30 
Magnesia, carbonate ......... cu... cscece eecses cosees coeees cosees eoeseeseees 0.23 0.53 
Phosphoric acid...... zu... ceceecsee concen coscee cecece ceases onannanen seveeeees 0.06 0.10 
Water, combined ...... essen cscece cscecccs cosescecs sececeacs ceseceeas coees 14.45 16.00 

99.84 99.86 
Metallic irom.....c.. cccceesee nennen coscee ces pee senansuen ansnun cesces cncesees es 35.56 51.16 


There is every reason to believe that the amount of lime was originally 
much larger in the travertine. Atmospheric agencies would necessarily 
remove this clement from all exposed portions of the deposit. ‘The supply 
is too limited to make these beds of account in iron-making. As sources 
of ochre they promise better, but it is doubtful whether economical work- 
ing of such capricious supplies can be effected even for this limited use. 
The points at which the ochreous tufas have been found to occur in 
largest quantity are on the Grassy Fork of Sunfish Creek, two miles 
above its mouth, and on a small tributary of Sunfish Creek that enters 
it quite near to Idaho. 

In the last named neighborhood a few fragmants of metallic antimony 
were found a few years since, and the discovery caused considerable local 
excitement. It is safe to sav that the metal was dropped at the place 
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where it was found, either by accident or design, and that it was in no- 
wise a product of the rocks of Pike county. 

Occasional scams of clay are to be seen in the series, but they do not 
seem to be of great horizontal extent, as they constitute but weak water- 
bearers for tle localities where they are found. The shales weather 
quite rapidly, when exposed to atmospheric agencies, into clays similar 
to the bedded clay already mentioned. 

No fossils besides the obscure oncs already noticed in connection with 
the cuncretions have been found in the Huron shales within the limits 
of Pike county. | 

The soils derived from the shales are thin and comparatively unpro- 
ductive. The water-supply will be treated in a subsequent part of this 
report, in connection with the same line of facts as derived from the 
other formations of the county. 

The bituminous matter, to which the color of the shales is due, varies 
in proportion between eight and fifteen per cent. There is enough of it, 
however, to render the shales liable to take fire under favorable condi- 
tions. Seldom a summer goes by without some case of this sort occur- 
ring. These fires last for days, weeks, or even months; and in Camp 
Creek township, half a mile above the mouth of the stream from which 
the township is named, a slate hill was on fire for more than three years. 

The products of the combustion of the shales are red clays, which 
served in early times as pigments for the aborigines. The red banks, 
from which Paint Creek derived its name, probably owe their origin to 
such agencies, though it must be added that the oxidation of the sul- 
phuret of iron with which the shales are heavily charged often imparts 
to the outerop this same red color. 

3. We come now to the great system of Sub-Carboniferous shales and 
sandstones, which has its typical exposures in Pike county. It derives 
its name, indeed, from Waverly, the county seat. It appears that the 
town itself was so named by a land surveyor of the Scioto valley, about 
the time that the remarkable series of novels known as the Waverley 
Novels were in course of publication. It is unfortunate that, in ite ap- 
plication to the village, the spelling of the name should have been 
changed, an e having been omittcd from the final syllable. As it is, the 
name marks one of the few points of connection between geology and 
literature. This designation was first attached to the series under con- 
sideration by the geologists of the former Survey, the stone quarries of this 
group of rocks being even at that time very well known through the State. 
The use of Waverly stone for the construction of the Ohio Penitentiary 
.at Columbus, and for many other buildings in this city, and its distri- 
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GENERAL SECTION OF THE WAVERLY SYSTEM IN PIKE AND ROSS COUNTIES. 
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bution along the line of the Scioto valley canal and the Ohio River, had 
already brought it into prominent notice. 

The Waverly series is by far the most important division of the geo- 
logical scale in the county. Its horizontal extent, its vertical thickness, 
its economical products, its relations to the soils, the water-supply, and 
the topography of the districts which it occupies, all combine to make it, 
beyond question, the leading formation in this part of Ohio. 

It reaches in the summits of the hills to and even beyond the western 
boundary of the county, and only in the extreme north-eastern and 
south- western corners is it covered with the higher formation of the Sub- 
Carboniferous conglomerate and the thin edge of the Coal Measures. 
Throughout the central districts of the county, on both sides of the 
Scioto, it is by far the most conspicuous formation, constituting often all 
of the visible surface and always all of the highest land. | 

Its vertical thickness cannot be measured in any one section. Paint- 
er’s Knob and Jasper Knob—two summits the height of which has been. 
already given—furnish the heaviest single sections, and as each of them 
takes in more than one hundred feet of Huron shales, they give the most 
extended general section of the rocks of the county. Not less than five 
hundred feet of the Waverly series is to be found here. In the north- 
eastern corner of the county, in Jackson township, the series is all em- 
braced within less vertical thickness than this, for although the bottum 
of the series does not appear there, a well-marked horizon which belongs 
at one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty feet above the base 
can be followed, and measurements can be carried from this to the base 
of the overlying conglomerate, which shows in great force in all of the 
highlands in this region. The total thickness of the formation here . 
does not exceed four hundred and fifty feet. There is nothing in Pike 
county, then, to indicate a greater thickness of the Waverly series than 
about five hundred feet. | 

In composition the series consists principally of shales and sandstones. 
The order in which the beds are arranged is very much the same in all 
parts of the county. A general section is appended (see Fig. 2), and a 
brief description of the main 'beds will here find place. 

1. The lowermost eighty to one hundred feet of the series consists of 
blue and drab shales, interrupted with occasional thin courses of solid 
stone. The boundary between these Waverly shales and the underlying 
Huron shales is tolerably well marked by the change of color in the beds. 
The Huron shales are nearly uniform in color and in texture. The 
change of color, indeed, from black to blue, or drab, with some change in 
composition also, is the principal reason for making the division between 
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the beds at this point. There are no fossils found in either. At Piketon, 
where the junction between the two groups of rocks is shown with all 
possible distinctness, it appears, from the occurrence of thin beds of 
black shale in the lowermost twenty feet of the Waverly beds, that the 
formation of a shale entirely like the Huron in character was resumed 
more than once in the early days of the deposition of the Waverly group; 
but these returns of previous conditions in the seas were of short dura- 
tion, and were soon lost altogether. 

A few thin courses of solid stone of remarkable evenness and of very 
fine grain occur almost every where at ten to twenty feet above the base. 
They can be seen to excellent advantage in the river bank, on the land 
of Mr. John Gregg, two miles above Piketon. Analysis shows that these 
hard and ringing layers have a large enough ainount of lime and mag- 
nesia in their composition to put them in the list of impure limestones. 
This is the only known occurrence of calcareous layers in the whole Wa- 
verly series until, at least, its very summit is reached in the regions to 
the eastward of Pike county. The composition of two specimens is 
shown in the appended analyses made by Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the 
Survey. The sample marked No. 1 was obtained from Wolf Run, one 
mile east of Buchanan. No. 2 comes from the neighborhood of Mineral 


Springs, on the north line of Adams copnty: 
No. 1. No. 2. 


Silicious Matter .......0. cscsccecs nennen coe seveccees sececeecs sosecses seccecees 71.40 58.80 
Alumina and iron...... gen sunensnnn ce ceaces snasssenı saves cot unnenn sensanenn 2.40 5.80 
Carbonate Of Limme........... secscsces coscceces cossececs nenenn cooces cescssvcecs 24.40) 27.00 
Carbonate of magmesia.......... cc... nasse sence cesses socteoees vee cee be. 1.05 8.62 


99.25 100.22 





The Waverly shales were evidently formed under very different condi- 
tions from those to which the origin of the overlying group must be re- 
ferred. The latter never show ripple-marks, sun-cracks, or other indica- 
tions of having been formed in shallow water, while the Waverly shales 
are conspicuously marked in this way. The surfaces of successive layers, 
for many feet in thickness, are often covered with ripple-marks, all of 
them holding the general direction of north 53° west, or south 53° east.* 

Exposures of these beds are of common occurrence through all of the 
western half of the county. On Wolf Run, a small branch of Peepee 


* The Survey is indebted to H. W. Overman, Esq., County Surveyor, for a very care- 
ful series of measurements. Of twenty-four observations, fourteen were found south 
53° east, as given above. Four points showed south 65° east; one south 46° east; one 
south 57° east. The points that showed south 65° east overlie the other exposures, 
and probably indicate a real change of direction in the wave action. 
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SECTION OF WAVERLY SHALES AT PIKETON. 
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Creek, one mile east of the village of Buchanan, a very interesting ex- 
hibition of the ripple-marks is furnished. There is an equally good ex- 

posure along the Waverly and Chillicothe pike, near the north line of 
the county. The section of the lower beds at Piketon is represented in 
the following diagram. (Sec Fig. 3.) 

The thickness of the shales has already been given as varying between 
eighty and one hundred feet. At Jasper they measure 95 feet; at 
Prather’s quarries, two miles north, and on the same side of the river, 
89 feet; at Waverly, 90 feet ; at Chillicothe, 83.67 feet. 

2. The Waverly shales are overlain by heavy ledges of the finest 
building stone in Ohio. This division may appropriately be called the 
Waverly Quarry System. Wherever this series is shown in southern Ohio, 
ledges of building stone are found at this general horizon. It is this 
very ledge, indeed, that gave its name to the whole formation. All of the 
stone quarried at Waverly and its vicinity, at an early date, came from 
this horizon. The greatest thickness found in this division is thirty-two 
and a half feet. This measurement was obtained in a closed section one 
mile south of the village of Jasper. Its composition is shown in the ap- 
pended figure. (See Fig. 4.) From Jasper to Waverly, where the typical 
quarries of the system occur, the thickness never reaches these figures, 
because of the fact that the system as it is here shown is in no case en- 
tirely complete. Its uppermost beds have been removed by denudation. 
At Jasper the quarry beds measure twenty-five feet, and at Waverly they 
do not fall below twenty feet. The quarry courses thin out, however, 
rapidly to the north and east. At Marcus’s Run, on the east side of the 
river, three miles above Waverly, there is a fine exhibition of a closed 
section of the quarry courses in which they measure less than ten feet. 
On the western side of the county, also, not only is the thickness re- 
duced, but the character of the courses is changed. They consist to a 
much greater degree of thin and “shelly” layers than in the central 
districts above described. At Jasper and Waverly the lowermost course 
of the system is generally one of the most valuable, but on the east side 
of the river, at the locality just mentioned, the lower course is worthless, 
and the only available bed lies just at the summit of the system. Many 
courses that in the quarry appear desirable, prove unreliable when ex- 
posed to the weather. Serious loss results if there is a lack of knowl- 
edge or of conscience on the part of the quarryman in the selection of 
the proper courses. Experience alone can determine the character of the 
several beds, and it is not safe to apply conclusions drawn from one ele- 
ment of the series at a particular point to the same element at another 
point. The most valuable courses in the quarry pass sometimes quite 
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abruptly into a very rough and ungainly stone, called “Turtle-back,” or 
“« Nigger-head,” by the quarrymen. Their surfaces in such instances are 
generally covered with marks, indicating origin in shallow water. They 
are destitute of lines of bedding, and present rather the appearance of 
concretionary structure than of deposited layers. Such courses are al- 
together valueless as building stone, and are used only for the protection 
of river banks and for other similar purposes. The large amount of waste 
material to be moved in reaching the most reliable and desirable courses 
constitutes the main element in the expense of quarrying. In the Jas- 
per quarries, for example, not more than ten feet of the thirty feet that 
belong’ to the system can be put into the market as first-class building 
stone. | 

Of the many shades of color displayed by the Waverly quarry courses, 
perhaps a light drab can be taken as the standard; at least it is the 
color which is most highly esteemed for architectural purposes. It is 
not, however, an original color of the stone, but has been formed by the 
action of the atmosphere on the external portion of the exposed layers. 
The native color of the beds from which this most approved variety is 
derived is a delicate blue—a little deeper than the shade known among 
painters as French gray. By the oxidation of some of its materials, or, 
possibly, by the removal in solution of a small portion of oxide of iron, 
the change is effected. The very slight difference in composition be- 
tween the weathered, or bleached portion, and the blue stone, is shown 
in the following analysis made by Prof. Wormley. The samples taken 
for analysis were from the quarries of Maurice Reiche, Esq , of Waverly, 
who has made a very careful study of the building stones of the Scioto 
valley, and to whom the Survey is indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion: 

(White stone.) (Blue stone) 





Silicic acid ......2z0200 000002 onannunee sossevees socsee cee sannnnnnn cos sosseeecs 91.30 91.00 
Protoxide Of iron...... 200... sosonn sccccsecs cocees sececees sansan seesesees 0.86 1.17 
Sesquioxide Of irON ...... cc-scssee cecsee sonen cesees coeceecscecs snsenen 0.06 0.30 
Aluming...... ssessee ane ese seaeen nennen saaces cesses samen sesesaee seaten eee 5.79 5.20 
Lime ...... 200000 cncces scence sesece coves nunnnn sunnon senses soccen cesses sesseses trace trace 
Magnesia ...... euren cesee neces cece coscee cence cesees nannannen coves sonen 0.32 | 0.28 
Water, combined ...... seassoso sosnennne sonsscses sanenn nansnn sonne eee 1.30 1.80 
99.63 99.75 


The change from the blue color to the lighter tint has taken place in 
all exposed portions of the rock, but seldom extends inward more than ten 
or twelve feet. As these weathered portions have been first removed, 
not only on account of the desirability in color, but also by reason of 
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their greater accessibility, it has come to pass in all of the lafger quarries 
that the supply of the first variety is much more limited than formerly. 
The blue stone when laid in masonry undergoes a change of color in its 
exposed portions similar in kind to that which the outer portions of the 
native beds have already passed through. 

There is also in the Waverly system a large amount of stone of a yel- 
lowish cast, which deepens by exposure ; but this, though equally durable, 
is less sought for the better class of buildings. 

On the western side of the county especially, though not strictly con- 
fined to this region, these same courses are beautifully variegated with 
bands of red, yellow, and brown. This variety is shown in its best state 
near Cynthiana, and whenever railroad transportation shall be furnished 
to this region, it may be counted certain that the admirable qualities of 
this stone will be in demand for ornamental architecture. This varie- 
gated sandstone happens to have a constitution that fits it for use as 
grindstones, for which it is in considerable local demand. 

There is also in the same locality, viz., near Cynthiana, a very white 
.and fine-grained representative of the quarry courses, which, among 
other uses, has been in limited demand for gravestones. The whiteness 
of the stone has more than once suggested it as a glass-making rock, but 
the subjoined analysis shows that the property in question is due to the 
absence of oxides of iron, and that in reality the sandstone is not of the 
highest degree of purity. 

_ The specimen in question was taken from the quarries of John Traber, 
Esq., on the western edge of Shepherd’s Mountain: 


Silicic acid ........10. sesceses soscceeee nannen ceceeees as seecesces cescncece tessens « sessevece sevens 91.35 
Iron, sesquioxide ........... ernosasosnoeno veces senses one sennnnnnn sunensnnn aunane snnunn nennen trace 
ALUMINA .ceeseeneanennsnnenn sostscece seeesses cesses sossscees sesess sucess soeees aesuee suacen ana 6.00 
Lime; carbonate ...... .ccecces csccscncs nennanann cossences sanace Inannsnunı sveces senees sunnenane 0.75 
Magnesia, carbonate .........01.csssceses sernunnen saseesces snnnonsnn secaceees cesses conseeece 0.34 
Water, combined ...... essenecee ennsennan sunnen onnannenı sannannen cesses nennen aenensen secesees 1.00 
99.44 


The principal defects which the Waverly stone exhibits in its applica- 
tion as a building stone are the following: 

a. Some varieties of it are too tender for the uses to which they are 
put. For the exposed courses of buildings, for steps, or flaggings, such 
varieties are ill adapted. 

b. Many representatives of the Waverly stone are unable to endure 
the action of the atmosphore. When exposed to the weather a process 
of exfoliation begins, which, though it advances very slowly, results in 
the destruction of the stone. 
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c. Nodules of oxide or sulphuret of iron quite frequently occur, which 
are decomposed by exposure to the air, and which by their decay not 
only weaken the stone, but disfigure it by rusty stains that spread widely 
from these points. 

The deposits that belong to this horizon constitute by far the most 
valuable of the geological products of the county. They are exposed in 
almost every square mile of the western half of the county. The Sun- 
‘fish valley is walled with it throughout its whole length, as are also all 
of its tributaries, small and great, and a bold escarpment of the quarry 
courses, broken only by the streams that seek the river, constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the western margin of the Scioto valley. 

3. Immediately above the Waverly quarries comes in a very interest- 
ing formation, to which attention has been repeatedly called in the pre- 
vious reports of the Survey. The formation in question has been desig- 
nated by the Chief Geologist the ‘Cleveland Shale,’ and by Professor 
Andrews the “ Waverly Black Slate.’ It consists of a black shale more 
highly charged with bituminous matter than the great black slate below 
it, the proportion sometimes rising as high as twenty-four per cent. 
Unlike the slate below it, viz., the Huron, it is often highly fossiliferous. 
Two species of brachiopods are especially abundant in it, viz., Discina 
eapax and Lingula sub-spatulata. The remains of fishes are also of frequent 
occurrence. Its thickness, as measured in the Scioto valley, varies from 
seventecn and a half feet to twenty-seven feet. The former measure- 
ment was taken from an exposure on the land of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly; the latter was obtained from the best sec- 
tion of it to be found in all the Scioto valley, viz., on the banks of Stony 
Creek, just north of the line of Pike county. 

The highly bituminous character of the stratum makes it frequently 
give rise to oil springs, the fair promise of which has led to many un- 
profitable borings in various portions of the county. The most notable 
display of petroleum in this region is to be found at the “Tar Spring,” in 
Sunfish township, on Chenowith’s Fork, about five miles above its mouth. 
The locality may be more accurately defined as belonging to Chestnut’s . 
Mountain. The horizon of the spring is in the Buena Vista stone, a fine 
ledge of building rock that directly overlies the slate. The volume of 
water is weak, and the petroleum, which rises with the water in part, 
and in part oozes out of seams in the rock, is so abundant that the 
surface of the water in the spring is constantly covered with a dark, tar- 
like product, the result of the inspissation of the oil. A considerable 
amount of money was expended here—several thousand dollars—as is 
stated, in the days of the oil excitement; but, as will be recognized from 
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the facts stated above, there was not good geological ground for expect- 
ing success. 

A well sunk to the same horizon in the village of Buchanan, or Peepee, 
for the purpose of supplying the engine of a saw-mill with water, yielded, 
when first opened, a barrel of oil, but the supply did not prove perma- 
nent. 

The formasion extends almost to the western edge of the county, its 
extreme outcrop being found at the summits of Shepherd’s Mountain, 
Perry township, and of Renoe’s Mountain, Mifflin township; while in 
Jackson township its easternmost exposures are within three or four 
miles of the eastern line of the county. It is found at the level of the 
river, on Joseph Foster’s farm, opposite Sharonville, where it contains 
abundant and very interesting remains of fossil fishes, The Waverly 
black slate furnishes an admirable guide to the geology of the county, 
contrasting sharply, as it does, in lithological characteristics, with the 
beds above and below, and admitting of easy and certain recognition. 
It makes a plane of division in the Waverly series that has been turned 
to account in the determination of the total thickness of the series. On 
the western side of the river numerous sections furnish every facility for 
measuring the interval between the Huron shales and the Waverly black 
slate, and at the point last named, viz., the farm of, Joseph Foster, Esq., 
opposite Sharonville, it lies at the level of the river, and within three or 
four miles the westernmost coal seam is reached. The whole interval is 
exposed to view in numberless sections, some of them in perpendicular 
walls of severty-five to one hundred feet. / 

The extreme elevation of the base of the Waverly slate above the 
summit of the great black slate is, as will be scen by a combination of 
measurements already given, one hundred and twenty-two feet; but for 
the greater number of instances this maximum must be reduced by five 
or ten feet. The coal seam of Jackson township has an absolute eleva- 
tion of three hundred and eighty-five to four hundred feet above the 
black slate of the Waverly. The element of dip, however, supervenes, 
and a full discussion of the thickness of the Waverly series in Pike 
county will be reserved until the constitution of the series has been 
more extensively described. 

The geological interest of this stratum lies largely in the clear proof 
that it furnishes of a sudden and considerable subsidence of the sea bot- 
tom after the Waverly quarry courses had been deposited. These latter 
beds were formed in shallow water, as is attested by the numerous indi- 
cations to which attention has been alrex.dv called; but the finely divided 
and uniform materials that compose the slate contain an abundance of 
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fossil shells and fishes, and are not only wholly free from any markings 
that would indicate origin in shallow water, but could only have been 
accumulated at considerable distance from the shores. That the change 
was suddenly accomplished is evident from the very abrupt boundary 
that obtains between the quarry courses and the black slate. The upper 
boundary of the slate is equally well marked. The conditions under 
which this deposit was formed were evidently very nearly like those to 
which the Huron shales owe their origin, and were in marked contrast 
with both those that immediately precede and immediately follow them. 

Contrary to what might be expected, this slate proves to be quite re- 
fractory when exposed to heat, if the heat be applied carefully at first. 
It has in this way acquired a local reputation as a firestone, and is used 
for chimney jambs and other similar purposes. 

4. The next division in ascending order has for its chief character- 
istic the well-known and very valuable quarries of the Waverly system 
that lie along the Ohio River below Portsmouth. This subdivision has a 
definite base, viz., ‚the upper surface of the Waverly black slate; but 
there is no characteristic stratum that constitutes a convenient superior 
limit. As the most valuable of the building rock, however, that is fur- 
nished by this part of the series in southern Ohio occurs within fifty feet 
of the slate, these fifty feet next above the slate may be somewhat arbi- 
trarily taken as a subdivision. It may be designated as the Buena Vista 
section —the name being derived from a locality on the Ohio River that 
furnishes a large amount of stone of unequaled quality. This division is 
very well represented in Pike county, and some of the most valuable build- — 
ing stone of the Scioto valley belongs to it. The Buena Vista quarries, as 
is stated by Prof. Andrews in the Preliminary Report of the Ohio Geologi- 
cal Survey for 1869, immediately overlie the Waverly black slate. There 
is a series of beds sometimes exactly corresponding to this in geological 
position, and sometimes separated from the slate by a few intervening 
feet of shale or clay, but which agree so closely with each other in physi- 
cal characteristics as to make their identity probable. The courses of 
stone that are exposed at the Tar Spring have already been referred to. 
Occupying, as they do, the position of the Buena Vista stone, and con- 
sisting, like it, of massive layers, the identification of them with the 
above named quarries will hardly be questioned. The color of these 
beds, however, in all exposed portions, is brownish yellow. In a very 
promising quarry opened near the summit of a hill south-east of the vil- 
lage of Latham, a heavy ledge—belonging certainly very near to this hori- 
zon—agrees quite well, both in color and texture, with the Buena Vista 
stone. The great extent of the true Waverly quarries in all this portion 
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of the county, however, and their accessibility, take away all reason for 
seeking out any other supply, so that these courses have not been worked 
to any considerable extent on the west side of the Scioto. The case is 
different on the east side of the river. The strong casterly dip to which 
the rocks are subjected carries the Waverly quarries below the surface 
before the valley is fairly left, and the higher beds are then sought for. 
The color which has been spoken of as characterizing the rock at the 
Tar Spring marks it through all its northern exposures in the county. 
Instead of being counted a disadvantage, the variety which it adds to 
the builder’s resources constitutes a positive argument in its favor. To 
the north and north-east of Waverly, for twelve or fifteen miles, this 
Buena Vista stone is very abundant. The best quarry of it yet opened 
within the limits of Pike county is on the farm of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly, where it occurs in a single massive course, 
seven feet and two inches in thickness, and perfectly homogeneous in 
color and character—at least for the limited extent which has thus far 
been worked. The stone taken from the quarry has been mainly hand- 
led by Morris Richey, of Waverly, who has brought it into market under 
the name of the Waverly brown stone. It has been used for the con- 
struction of several large buildings in Columbus during the last five 
years, where it is coming to be looked upon as one of the most desirable 
of the native building stones of Ohio. It is to be observed, however, 
that the brown color for which it is so justly admired is not a natural, 
but a derivative color, formed from the conversion of a notable quantity 
of protoxide of iron into sesquioxide. As in the true Waverly quarries, 
where a similar conversion of the outside portions has been effected, the 
change does not extend more than twelve or fifteen feet beyond the sur- 
face. The original color of the rock is blue, of a considerably darker. 
tint than the native color of the lower courses of building rock, viz., the 
true Waverly quarries. Its composition is shown in the following an- 
alysis made by Prof. Wormley for the Survey. The sample submitted 
was taken from Gregg’s quarries, and only the brown or weathered por- 
tion of the layer was analyzed: 


WAVERLY Brown STONE. 


Silicic acid ........ ceecascoeces onannnnnn sos eeccceces annnen nannnnnen conceeees aunannnen secees annnen 73.90 
Protoxide Of irOnN........ ..coccece cecccces connceces cocees svsces cossecess ovcees seeees coeseecce cesses 
Sesquioxide O IrOD........ ceseunnunenn snonnnnnn ssscecees snonsnnen scones ceases evcnes seeees see 13.44 
ALUMINA......0. csscee soncceces coscccces soeces sence seesee seenee cecees sensnnane socces sanens cacees 8.56 
Lime ...... escecsce cocsce cosces stceccees seceee coeceenecees sennannns coeees cutee cocnee ceases sos cee trace 
Magnesia ...... asnaseser sveccecncens snetes snnssn nennen snnnen sennen sonsnn nennen sonne POREPPPEREER 0.46 
Water, combined ...... 0... sssscecscseececnce sennunnen costae soannnnen sunnnnncn nasenanen eee 3.30 


99.66. 
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It must, however, be observed, that this ledge, in the central and north- 
ern portions of the county, is not in immediate contact with the Wa- 
verly black slate, but is separated from it by a varying number of feet of 
soft shales and clays. The distance between the upper surface of the 
slates and the quarry beds is sometimes as great as twenty-five feet, but 
is generally less than twenty feet. This heavy ledge fails altogether in 
the exposed sections of Pebble and Benton townships, its place in the 
scale being there occupied by shales, seams of fire-clay, layers of concre- 
tions incrusted with a thin scale of iron, together with many thin and 
worthless beds of impure sandstone. The above enumeration will also 
apply with sutlicient exactness to the one hundred feet overlying the 
Buena Vista ledges in the region east of the Scioto. The general com- 
position of these clays and blossoms of ore is shown in the appended an- 
alyses. Number 1 is a clay from Gregg’s farm, between the black slate 
and the brown stunc; number 2 is a fair representative of the clays 
that compose a notable part of the series for one hundred feet at least 
above the black slate in Pebble township; and number 3 gives the con- 
stitution of the scale of ore that incrusts the concretions to which refer- 
ence has already been made: 











No. 1 No. 2 

Silieie acid .......0. cece sees nannnenen coeee ces coeececs seesecess secseesen nennen 61.00 61.10 
Alumina Lose. cccccncee ananen conte: coceeeeen ceeeacens concee scenes seeeen concee eee 22.25 22.79 
Sesquioxide Of ITON ......... cess nern covees enenansennsenen seeeenees nen ann 5.99 4.81 
Lire ER 0.70 0.70 
Megnesia sesesacnsnnenerenannnen conces cecaen cocees nassen snensn cesses seteeeens ees 1.40 1.40 
Potash and goda ......... nennen cc ccceee cecces onnnnnnn eoecewees canses nennen 3.90 2.75 
Water, combined ......cetersoeenen sonen sen eo cecececsenesceecee ceeseeses ann 4,80 5.80 
99.60 99.95 

No. 3 

Silicious matter...... Ionen nennen caeese peeees ser oeeeeeese sannannnn eeseatess aunane taeees Soeeeege 32.12 
Sesquioxide Of 11rOMn........ cesses Kanes ceeeeeees anseeeees seeeee snsssssen snsssn nennen nee 33.97 
Alumina ice ceecec cececcess cucesccee cecees conescees annens snenee seesee sennunnen ceeten nennen eetecece 1.80 
MANGANCSC......0. ceecee ee seeees coeee eens nenn ner ne cecece cecces coceccess cesees sensececs 1.60 
Phosphate Of Hime... cccceccceee snonenasnsnnsnnanansn cesses nenn snnen ceeees seeeee nennen 2.11 
Mawnesia and aulphur ..........0: seen nennen ceeeeeeee anenen seeceecaeees senseeans seaeesees trace 
Water, combined ......... 220000 ceceee coeeee nassen ceeees nee ceenee onen nennen epeneeees ee 8.30 
99.30 

Nletallie iron ..ccccces coscccese coscencee coseee tocnee serannnnn coeeernse aeseee soseasees ann nenne 37.767 
Phosphoric acid zeeseeen ceseesees nnnnnnnen ansnnn sannnnnen coseeeeas snssn sonssusn cosseeaer es 1.279 


The large amount of potash and soda in analyses 1 and 2, and the equally 
unusual percentage uf phosphate of lime in No. 3,are points of sufficient in- 
terest to be noticed here. These are the substances upon which, mofe than 
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upon any others, the fertility of soils depends, and the proportions here 
given are sufficient to make the svils derived from these shales and clays 
of the very highest degree of excellence. They explain the great fertil- 
ity of these upland soils of the county when found in a state of nature, 
as is attested by the luxuriant growth of all the better sorts of timber 
that are to be looked for in this region. Under skillful tillage, also, they 
vield excellent results; but the. modes of treatment in common use are 
8) ill-adapted to their constitution that much of the land, when cleared, 
is counted unproductive and rated low. 

At varioüs points in the county, but still more conspicuously just be- 
yond its northern boundary, a stratum of conglomerate occurs between 
twenty-five feet and fifty feet above the Buena Vista stone. It has not 
been distinctly seen in place within the limits of Pike county, but it is 
quite certain to be recognized by the pebbly waste of its outcrop. The 
most southerly point at which it has been met is on the farm of Thomas 
Walden, in the southern portion of Pebble township. This point, then, 
marks the extreme extension of that heavy bed of conglomerate which 
makes so conspicuous an element in the geology of the counties north- 
ward, as shown by Prof. Andrews in the report of 1869. As is the case 
in all of these Sub-Carboniferous and Coal-Mecasure conglomerates in 
Ohio, nearly every pebble is quartz. The weight of one of the largest 
from this horizon was found tu be six ounces, even after a considerable U 
fragment had been broken off. 

No opportunities have been found, especially on the west side of the 
Scioto, for studying the remainder of the series with the same care that 
has been given to the lowermost two hundred and fifty feet. There are 
at least three hundred feet of higher beds contained in the knobs, that 
have already been described as making so striking a feature of the county, 
on the west bank of the river, in the central portions of the county. 
But these clevations are for the most part wooded; no water-courses flow 
from them; no quarries have been opened in them; and the opportuni- 
ties for seeing their real structures are of the poorest. There are much 
better exposures of the upper Waverly on the east side of the river; but, 
as will be presently shown, the series is so different there that the facts 
obtained from the latter section would not hold true in the one now un- 
der consideration. 

A few statements can, however, be made in regard to these three hun- 
dred feet that will prove of service to those who are interested in com- 
paring the varying elements of the Waverly group in different sections 
of the State. 

(1.) With the exception of the Waverly shales and the Waverly black 
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slate, the beds already described are almost, or altogether, destitute of 
fossils. The only organic remains found in the Waverly shales are sea- 
weeds, and these are principally found in the uppermost layers. The 
contents of the black slate arc more varied and interesting, as has been 
already shown; but all the rest of the series thus far reviewed is desti- 
tute of plant or animal life. In the beds that remain to be character- 
ized, however, both vegetable and animal fossils occur in considerable 
abundance. The peculiar cock-tail fucoid (Spirophyton cauda-galli) begins 
about three hundred feet above the base of the series, and is thencefor- 
ward abundantly met with. There is one well-marked fossiliferous stra- 
tum, in which mollusks and crinoids abound, about four hundred feet 
above the base. This is well shown in various exposures on Chestnut’s 
Mountain, Sunfish township. It is also found in all of the ground high 
enough to hold it to the northward, and also upon the east side of the 
river. No quarries have been opened at this horizon, and no good oppor- 
tunities have been found for collecting fossils. 

(2.) While shales and sandstones alternate through all the series, 
there seems to be in Pike county less of the former element, in propor- 
tion, above three hundred feet than below. In particular, the highest 
beds on the west side of the Scioto, as in the caps of the knobs, are quite 
firm in composition. They probably constitute the “Logan Sandstone” 
of Prof. Andrews. There are known to be scattered through this upper 
portion occasional valuable quarry courses, but they have not been 
worked enough to show their extent or availability. In all of the 
higher beds, so far as noted, the color of the solid courses is darker than 
that of the true Waverly quarries. A fawn-colored tint marks all of the 
highest beds. 

On the east side of the river, in the central portions of the county, a 
very similar line of facts obtains; but in the north-eastern corner, and 
along the eastern border of the county generally, the Waverly system is 
much reduced in thickness. In Jackson township it is not more than 
four hundre and fifty feet in thickness. The place of the upper beds is 
supplied by heavy deposits of Coal-Measure conglomerate. 

5. This conglomerate is a new clement in the geological scale of the 
county. As Prof. Andrews has shown in his report upon the counties to 
the eastward, the depusit is one of quite limited extent. It stretches in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction from the west side of Jack- 
son county into Scioto county. It occupies all of the highest ground of 
the four following townships in Pike county, viz., Jackson, Beaver, Ma- 
rion, and Union. In the first named township its outcrops in the hills 
that border the Scioto valley overhang the river. It has a thickness in 
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the “Chimney Rocks,” near the mouth of Hickson’s Run, of one hundred 
and eighty-nine feet, as given by barometer. It consists almost exclu- 
sively of silicious materials, quartz pebbles, and sand. The stem of a 
calamite or a sigillaria— well-known coal plants—is occasionally met 
with. There are streaks of iron in the sand that cements the pebbles, 
which resist weathering agencies better than even the remainder of the 
series, and they are frequently left in relief upon the surface of exposed 
beds. 

The outcrop of the conglomerate in Jackson township is almost always 
a vertical wall from fifty to one hundred feet in height. A line of weak 
springs marks its base. Occasional seams of shale are found interstrati- 
fied with the formation, so that the soil formed from it, though thin and 
poor, asis shown by the stunted pines and oaks which it bears, is, after all, 
less sterile than it would have been if composed of the silicious conglom- 
erate alone. The greater distance of the conglomerate from the river in 
the other townships named, and the consequent more gradual descent of 
the drainage streams, forbids the formation in this area of the precipitous 
cliffs of Jackson township; nor has the thickness of the stratum been 
elsewhere found as great as in the section at the Chimney Rocks above 
reported. 

6. The last clement to be named in the scale of the county is a coal 
seam. It does not, however, occur at the very summit of the series, but 
is found in certain limited areas interposed between the beds of conglom- 
erate and coarse sandstone just described. It forms a part of the unmis- 
takable western boundary of the Jackson county coal field. There scems 
little reason to doubt that the Pike county seam is the extension of the 
well-known “shaft coal” of Jackson Court House, which is found in a 
like situation with reference to the conglomerate. At all events, a seam 
resting on the conglomerate, and covered by conglomerate, or coarse 
sandstone, can be followed westward from this last named point to the 
district now under consideration. Callahan’s bank, three miles west of 
Jackson Court House, where a three-feet seam, which is identical in 
quality with the shaft seam, occurs; Whaley’s bank, two miles to the 
west and north from the above named outcrop, where the same three- 
feet seam has been worked; and Downard’s bank, on the western line 
of Jackson county, where a blacksmithing coal, three feet thick, is now 
open, connect the cval of section 19, Jackson township, Pike county, so 
directly with the shaft coal, that there is not much risk in identifying 
the various exposures as parts of one and the same seam. That the Pike 
county seam is the western boundary of the coal field is shown in the 
fact that the same ledge that holds the coal is exposed for two miles to 
the westward, from top to bottom, and no trace of the seam is found. 
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In Jackson township coal has been taken out at several points for 
family or neighborhood use, und the seam has been marked at many 
points where it has not yet been opened. One of the best known open- 
ings is at Johnson’s bank, in section 31. The seam here has a thickness 
of twenty-five inches. It rests on conglomerate, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a thin shect of fire-clay. and is overlain by a heavy ledge of the 
same material. The seam is also shown in precisely similar relations on 
the land of Isaac Wickline, in section 22. 

The coal taken out from Johnson’s bank has a fair local reputation, 
and has been used by blacksmiths in the neighborhood with satisfaction. 
It strongly resembles, in physical characteristics, the Jackson shaft coal, 
and the following analysis by Prof. Wormley shows it to agree quite 
closely with that excellent seam in chemical composition. Analyscs are 
also introduced here of several of the coals, above referred to, that con- 
nect the Pike county seam with the Jackson Court House mines. Down- 
ard's bank has an excellent local reputation. Whaley’s bank is not now 
open. Callahan’s bank yields a coal not inferior in any respect—at least 
as far as purity is concerned—to the best coal of Jackson county. The 
analysis of the shaft coal is added, to give opportunity for comparison: 




















Johnson’s. Downard’s. Callaban’s. Shaft coal. 
Specific gravity ..........0. essen 1.313 1.323 1.295 1.267 
Moisture ......000 ceecesesseceeeeeceee 6.40 7.70 8.00 7.50 
Ash 0.0... cccscceee soecccses sencae sonne 4.70 6.50 3.10 4.10 
Volatile combustible matter ... 33.60 29.30 26.30 30.90 
Fixed carbon ........ sscscsese cecees 59.30 56.50 62.30 57.50 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ...... ..ccsecesseceesce coscee ons 0.57 1.09 0.57 0.74 
Sulphur left in coke......... ...06 0.38 0.52 0.21 0.22 
Sulphur forming per cent. of 
COKG 000... cccescece nenne concenees one 0.63 0.82 0.32 0.34 
Gas per lb. in cubic feet.......... 3.64 3.82 3.80 2.51 
ABD ...... ccceccnce sovescece seccee see nenn Yellow Yellow Yellow a... 
COKE...... cecccseee covsee cecses ssesecece Pulverulent Pulverulent Pulverulent _...... 


No coal has yet been found in Beaver township. The great amount 
of rock removed in the formation of the broad trough of Beaver valley 
might account in part for its absence ; but there are reasons for believing 
that the conglomerate extended to the castward in a promontory through 
Beaver township, Pike county, and Liberty township, Jackson county, 
separating two westward extensions of the coal fields—the first of which 
has already been noticed, and the second of which comes to view in the 
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two townships south of the last named, viz., in Marion and Union town- 
ships. 

The lower ccal seam has been worked for several years in the ncigh- 
borhood of California, in section 33, Marion township. The coal is some- 
what slat, in parts of the seam, but answers very well for houschold use. 
It measures twenty-one inches to twenty-four inches at the only opening 
now worked. It rests on a heavy ledge of very coarse conglomerate, and 
is situated in all respects like the outcrops of Jackson township. 

The same seam has been worked throe miles to the north west of this 
point. on the farm of John Feesor, in section 19, Union township. This 
is the westernmost outcrop of coal thus far recorded in the State. It is, 
in fact, west of the line which the Scioto River reaches in its excursion 
to the castward in the northern part of the county. If a similir deflee- 
tion of the river had chanced to take place at this point, coal would have 
been found on the west side of this great boundary —the Scioto River. 

Analyses of the coal furnished by the last named townships are here 
added. The first is the California coal, from A. Hendricks’s, bank; the 
second is from Feesor's bank, Union township: 





| Specific gravitY 0.0... seonnnnonsnennnnnnnn coceceees veseseece ceeces sense 1.327 1.378 
Moisture ......cusecenen coccccees cccesecoccee sovecenes soeees nennen cececees 8.70 710° 
ASI) ....0. ccecee secccceen cesses oscesees co, on ccsceseee cesces coeasenee cee oa 4.20 ° 6.80 
Volatile combustible matter ......... ..c..cc05 ccscceses coceee sees 28.30 29 50 
Fixed carbon...... co.cc cccees coves sonne coccce ann namen savece nennen 58.80 56.69 

| 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur .......00 cccccnece cccscscee sonnnnnnn consecees snnnnonne soeeseeee nee 0.74 0.46 
“ left in COKG ...... co. cccee ccscceces coe samen none nun anne nn 0.27 0.27 
“ forming per cent. of COKE ...... zueneoeen annaen enenenen 0.42 0.42 
(ras per Ib. to cubic feet ......... ccc. ssnennnenenn snnnne sennnnnnen 3.64 324 
ASH oo... ccce cecccccce cesses anno concee ann une namen un nenn an ann san aan sesccs Yellow Yellow 
COKC.. 2... cece ccccee cocccccce senses soceae cus coe cee coneee see nenne cee nanen Pulverulent Pulverulent 


A brief summary of the facts in regard te coal in Pike county will be 
here given. 

The lower seam has been found and worked in three townships of the 
county. The seam has a general thickness of two feet. The quality 
of the coal is certainly fair. It is nearly free from sulphur, but has a 
larger percentage of ash than is found in coals of the first quality. 
This fact is not, however, shown in the analyses above given. It 
is by no means certain that the seam extends uninterruptedly between 
even the nearest outcrops. The lower coal seam is known to be every 
where capricious, suddenly thinning out and disappearing; but observa- 
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tions and examinations made, some of which have been given above, 
would warrant a reasonable expectation of finding it on parts of sections 
2, 3, 10, 11, 18, 19, 22, 23 of Jackson township, and on sections 20, 21. 28, 
29, 32, and 33 of Marion township, and on sections 19,20, and 31 of Union 
township, in addition to openings alrcady made. The area in which it 
occurs, and may occur, is considerable, and the fuel buried here can not 
fail to be valued and turned to account as the country grows older. The 
same seam, in heavicr volume, is also to be looked for on the western 
side of Jackson township, Jackson county. Ä 

The topography and geological scale of the county have now been 
‘bricfly treated, and the principal points of interest in regard to origin, 
history, and economical applications, have been noticed jn passing. 
The following topics remain to be discussed, with equal brevity--the 
Drift formations of the county, the soils, and the water-supply. 

The true glacial Drift is not prominently shown in Pike county. It is 
even a question whether any part of the surface is to be referred to it. 
Besides the great trough of the Scioto River, which constitutes a feature 
by itself in the topography of the county, there are three principal re- 
gions in which heavy deposits occur that are referable to some division 
of the Drift. These regions have already been referred to in the discus- 
sion of the topography of the county. Oneof them, the Cynthiana val- 
ley, holds the north-west corner; another, the California valley, holds 
the south-eastern corner; while the third, the broad furrow of Beaver 
valley, traverses the eastern central district. These valleys are all filled 
with heavy beds of blue clay, the depth being known to exceed fifty feet, 
in portions, at least, of each. In the counties north of Pike two varieties 
of blue; Drift clays are found—the first, or lowermost, being the tough, 
unstratified clay, containing polished and striated bowlders of northern 
origin, which is commonly known as hard-pan. It can be quite confi- 
dently referred for its origin to the melting of the great glacier, which 
covcred the northern portion of the continent at the height of the Gla- 
cial Period. 

A second variety is a stratified blue clay, which contains frequent traces 
of vegetable and animal life. Its origin is referred to the time of conti- 
nental submergence that followed the melting of the glacial sheet. The 
few opportunities found in which the blue clays of Pike county seem to 
show that they belong to the latter division, vegetable remains being 
quite frequently met with in digging wells in the first two of the localı- 
tics named. These stratified beds are very likely underlain by tle true 
bowlder clay. 

The uplands of the county are altogether destitute of Drift deposits. 
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It is certain that the great ice-sheet never brought its burdens of foreign 
materials to these areas. There are in Pike county no deposits of bank 
gravel—the great resource of the districts north for road-making—if a 
single exception is made for the neighborhood of Cynthiana. The river 
beds and banks furnish an abundant supply of gravel to the regions adja- 
cent; but the absence of bank gravel shows that we have passed beyond 
the most characteristic eflects of the Drift. 

The Scioto valley—like all similar valleys in this portion of the State— 
is filled with deposits of modified Drift throughout its whole extent. 
This valley Drift in Pike county is recognized under four divisions, viz., 
the first, second, third, and fourth bottoms. The first bottoms, the lowest 
of the series, comprise the lands that are overflowed at every flood; the 
second bottoms are covered only with extreme high water. The bound- 
ary of the third bottoms is quite distinctly shown in a terrace fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, and its surface is clevated by the same measure 
above the highest floods. The fourth and last division has an elevation 
of about sixty feet above low water, and is generally bounded by a dis- 
tinct terrace. It is not to be understood that all of these divisions are to 
. be recognized every where. Sometimes the first bottoms extend to the 
edge of the bedded rocks which bound the valley ; and more frequently 
the four divisions are all represented in a bank fifty or sixty feet above 
the river channel. Between Jasper and Piketon the whole series is very 
handsomely shown. 

The third and fourth divisions agree in general composition. They 
both consist of gravel—-a large part of which is limestone—of sand, loam, 
and clay, variously intermingled. The broad, fertile, and well-drained 
tracts of the fourth bottoms furnish very attractive and advantageous 
location: for residence, and have been selected for the two principal 
towns of the valley, viz.. Waverly and Piketon. 

The first and second bottoms furnish the most productive lands of the 
county. There is, in fact, no better corn land in the State than this di- 
vision within the limits of Pike county. Their fertility is maintained 
unimpaired by annual deposits from back-water—the overflow of the 
river being now quite commonly regulated by levees. The depth of the 
annual deposit upon the lowest bottoms varies from one inch to one foot. 
. When the larger measure is reached, a winter must intervene before the 
mud works kindly under tillage. 

As the drainage of the State was gradually arrested in the later stages 
of the Drift period by the northward subsidence of the continent, it 
seems probable that the valley was largely filled to the height of the last 
terrace. When a re-elevation began, the clearing out of the old channel 
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would necessarily follow, with the cstablishment of the terraces that 
make so conspicuous a feature in the valleys to-day. 


II. SOILS. | 

The subject of the soils of the county follows next in order, and has, 
indeed, already been touched upon in the reference to the deposits that 
fill the Scioto valley. 

The Scioto valley is far more productive than any other equal area 
within the county. The variety of soils found within it has been indi- 
cated in the description of the different elevations which the valley de- 
posits now hold. The two lower members of the series give excellent 
examples of alluvial soil. They constitute in Pike county, and below, 
one of the great corn fields of Ohio. They are planted every summer, 
and it is by no means uncommon to find eight or ten square miles of In- 
dian corn in one unbroken tract. The ordinary yield ranges between 
fifty and seventy-five bushels to the acre. 

The soil of the terraces is not thus renewed by natural agencics, and 
though still very productive, shows in a marked degree the incipient 
exhaustion that all of the land of this part of the State, except the allu- . 
vial bottoms, exhibits under the system of tillage now in use. These 
areas have been growing less tractable of late years by the exhaustion of 
their organic matter. The plowing in of clover restores this element, 
and works admirably in ameliorating the lands that have grown stub- 
born. 

The remaining valleys of the county have not shared in the geological 
fortunes o* the Scioto valley, and, conseyuently, lack its fertility. None 
of them contains limestone gravel to any extent. 

The intervals of the Sunfish are quite narrow, and the soil is de- 
cidedly inferior to that of the river valley. 

The clays of the Beaver, California, and Cynthiana valleys form for 
the most part cold soils, better adapted to grass than to cereals. 

The upland soils of the county are, without exception, native soils, 
formed where we find them by agencies such as we now see at work. 
Being made from different materials, as the different belts of the geologi- 
cal scale successively form the surface, they exhibit great differences in 
composition and character. Three general divisions will be recognized by . 
every one acquainted with the county as dividing among them the up 
land areas. They are the slate soils, the Waverly soils, and the conglom- 
erate soils. | 

On the western border of the county, especially in Perry and Mifflin 
townships, we find the Huron shales largely displayed. The soil formed 
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from their weathered outcrops is quite characteristic, being emphatically 
a thin soil. slight in volume gencrally, and so lacking in favorable con- 
ditions that no ordinary ficld crops can be raised upon it with profit. 
Forest trees, however, within quite a limited range of species, manage 
to grow upon it. In fact, they establish themselves upon raw banks 
of shale before any such changes have been wrought in it as would 
make it proper to term ita soil. The chestnut (Castanea vesca) and the 
Spanish oak (Quercus palustris) are every where characteristic trees, and 
the chestnut oak (Quercus castanea) is also common, though less abun- 
dant than the first named trees. Fruit trees are also found to thrive 
well and produce well upon slate soils; but grasses and cereals either fail 
altogether in them, or have hut a dying life. 

~The products of the weathering of the shales are accumulated in the 
valleys as quite stubborn clays, which contain the elements of fertility, 
it is true, but which require more careful treatment than they generally 
obtain to render them at all desirable for tillage. The lands of this divi- 
sion are, on the whole, decidedly thy least productive within the county. 
If left to produce the only vegetation for which they show a natural 
. adaptation, viz., forest growth and orchards, they can be made to serve a 
very useful purpose; but when hill-sides of shale are stripped of their 
forest growth and subjected to tillage, they soon become ag nearly desert 
as any lands in the State ever become. 

The Waverly soils come next in order. They are in every way more 
important than the preceding division. They occupy a much larger 
portion of the surface of the county, covering, in addition to all other 
exposures, all of the table-lands of the western side of the county: 
instead, as in the case of the shales, being confined to the slopes of the 
hills—and they are, besides, much more productive, the farming land 
which they furnish yielding excellent rewards to skillful husbandry. 
They vary among themselves according to the character of the particu- 
lar strata from which they have been formed; but these varicties are 
kept within quite narrow limits. But few of the sandstone bcds are 
destitute of clay, and all of the shales contain more or less sund. The 
percentage of silica is so large in some of the soils that they come under 
the category of light soils; but in much the larger number of instances 
the clay predominates, and a strong, tenacious soil is the result. Most 
of them are naturally light-colored. They rarely show the reddish tints 
of the native soils to the westward. They contain in abundance all of 
the chemical eleme:ts necessary for vegetable growth, but under culti- 
vation they generally stand in urgent need of the amelioration that a 
good supply of organic matter in the soil furnishes. Their native fer- 
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tility is shown by the luxuriant forest growth with which they are cov- 
ered. There is no finer timber produced in the State than the hills of 
Pike county supply. The variety is large, embracing poplar, hickory, 
ash, walnut, and oak. The flanks of the hills are covered equally with 
the summits. 

A notable difference will, however, be observed by eveh a casual ob- 
server between the northern and the southern slopes of the hills. This 
difference is shown not only in the amount but also in the kinds of tim- 
ber produced. It depends on physical conditions altogether, the two most 
prominent being the following: Our heaviest rains coming from the 
south, wear away the forming svil from the sides of the hills against 
which they beat; and, in the second place, the action of the sun is far 
more powerful on southern slopes than on northern, reducing the moist- 
ure of the soil very often below the limit which vegetation generally re- 
quires. The kinds of timber, as intimated above, are found tu.vary very 
much in the different exposures. On the south side the same trees are 
found growing that have already been named as characteristic of the slate 
soils. On the summit of Windle’s Knob, one of the Kigh points of the 
county, five miles west of Waverly, and on its northern slope, the follow- 
ing varieties of trees were counted within the area of forty square rods: 


RED OAK care coveccses cecccsecs cocenccce sessecces uvecesese soccceess Quercus rubra. 
PIGEON QAK 2.000 ccecceccs coceecces concceses costes eosveccce sauce Quercus acuminata. 
CHESTNUT OAK .eccccccs covccccce soccteere seecccecs secees eveeee sence Quercus castanea. 
CHESTNUT seen eacon sanonnane coceee onnnen nennen sosceeas: seeeee cee cesses Castanea vesca. 

BLACK WALNUT ccccccccs senannnen nennen costes concen cesses nennen ees Juglans nigra. 
TLICKORY oo... ceceesace conseceee ceceee nenne coneeeees coceoeees nennen Carya alba. 
BLUE ABH... cc. ccecceee cece cence nennen ceases snssnnen canes anne Fraxinus quadrangulata. 
Bi ACK LOCUST......6. cccccscne ceceee nenne cence coeees sosseeees cones Robinia pseudacacia. 
REDRUD 10.00. cccceeees sovcccoes cosces ecces soecee seseeeer esses senens Cercis Canadensis. 
DOG WOOD 20.22. nennen sonen cones nannen cones secces sonece canoes soeees Cornus florida. 
BASSWOOD, OF LIN....c. cessecees cesses vncees cesses senssees nennen Tilia Americana. 
PERSIMMON ..ccescosces cosces ccsces cesses cceses cesses senses sonen ” ...Diospyros Virginiana. 


Like all the other lands of this part of Ohio, these Waverly soils are 
generally subjected to a rude and exhausting system of tillage; but 
wherever an exception is made to this rule the lands yield a generous 
return. One or two farms in Pebble township, near the little village of 
Buchanan, give a hint of the possibilities that are latent in these up- 
lands under wise husbandry. There is no defect in them, let it be re- 
peated, in natural composition or constitution. Under proper treatment, 
they make the business of agriculture a living business for the tiller of 
the soil, while at the same time they beeome more and more adapted to 
the work required of them. 
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The conglomerate soils of the eastern uplands of the county nced no 
extended remark. There are barren areas within them, derived from 
the pebble beds, without any admixture of shales; but, for the most part, 
they are covered with the forest growth that belongs to thin soils. The 
steep slopes of the hills on the northern sides are always productive. It 
oosts much more to till them than to till the great valleys, but the slopes 
are svarcely less productive than the richest of the valleys. 

The first named of the native soils of the county was spoken of as 
specially adapted to the growth of timber and to the production of fruit. 
While the remaining divisions are not limited, as are the shales, to such 
lines of production, it may be said that all of the highlands of the 
county are happily adapted to these same interests. For successful fruit- 
growing, the hills of Pike county can not be excelled in southern Ohio. 
By their elevation they gain exemption from late frosts in spring—one of 
the chief obstacles to fruit-growing in the State. A peach crop is very 
seldom forfeited on the high grounds. 

For a cause presently to be mentioned, these uplands can not be very 
successfully devoted tu stock-raising; nor can cereals be produced from 
them in remunerative degree, if the same system that prevails in the 
valleys is followed here; but an intelligent adaptation of means to ends 
in dealing with them will make them more kindly and more fruitful 
soils than the most favored regions of the New England States, or the 
eastern border of the country generally; and however poor these lands 
are now counted in comparison with the beautiful plains below them, we 
may be sure that they contain untold possibilities of: agricultural 
wealth, which are certain, at some future day, to be utilized. 


IV. WATER-SUPPLY. 


One topic remains to be discussed, viz., the important one of water- 
supply. This will be considered in connection with the geological divi- 
sions already given. 

1. There are many springs at the lowest geological horizon of the 
county, viz., at the surface of the limestones along the western edge of 
the county. Though issuing from the limestones, they are in almost all 
cases derived from the porous beds of the overlying Huron shales. If 
the springs are weak, and especially if the water moves from them 
slowly, they dre very likely to be impregnated with dissolved mineral 
matters, of which sulphur and iron are chief. Such springs invariably 
acquire a local reputation as medicinal, and though, as a rule, pure water 
is to be preferred for human use to supplies that are burdened with min- 
eral matters dissolved from the rocks, the nature of the impurities here 
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contained renders it,improbable that the use of there waters ran do 
much harm. 

There are several springs of unusual volume in this district. The most 
notable is one well known through the whole Sunfish valley as the “ Big 
Spring.” or “Campbell’s Spring.” It is without doubt the largest spring 
in south-western Olio. It is universally believed in the netghborhood, 
and, appa ently, on «ood grounds, that a mountain stream called “ Dry- 
bone,” which disappears abruptly from its bed two miles to the westward, 
emerges again as Campbell's Spring, its waters having been cooled, clari- 
fied, and re-enforced by their subterranean journey. It is claimed that 
the water has been tracked through the mountain that intervenes by 
bran or chaff, which was thrown into the stream, and which was found 
again inthe spring. There is reason to believe that the spring has more 
than one principal source . 

An attempt was made a year or two since to utilize this strong and 
steady stream of water by making it turn a mill-wheel. To secure the 
necessary “head,” a heavy wall was laid in cement around the spring; 
but the water rose only fo ror five feet before it burst out from the side 
of the mountain a few rod to tue northward of its old point of emerg- 
ence, thu r nderinsthee te prise fru tl>:s. 

2. No valuable sprin s occur in the black slate series. Indeed, there 
is no geological formation in the State that furnishes water of as poor 
quality an! in as in’ dequate supply as this. “Seeps” rather than 
eprines oceur at infrequent intervals in its outcrops, but the water is 
mincrälized to such an extent as to be unfit for use by man or beast. 
Wells are, in like manne , imp s-ible or unprofitable in this formation, 
the cuantity or quality of the supply, or both. being objectionable. 

3. The fr quent courses «f »hale that occur in the Waverly series 
prevent water from entering or passing through it to any great extent; 
and this great division of the rocks of the county must, therefore, as a 
whole, be set down as poor in water-supply. Where some of the sand- 
stone struta—as, for example, the Waverly quarry courses—are exposed 
for any considerable area, springs of pure water mark the outcrop of the 
first underlying seam of shale; but there is no considerable line of 
springs to be referred to this horizon, nor, indeed, to any other horizon in 
all of the series. Wh.t few springs occur are generally of fair quality, 
but uf light volume, and, fo the most part, fail during the heat of sum- 
mer. 

The Waverly table-lands, «f which extended mention has been made, 
are especially defective in natural water-supply. The weathered prod- 
ucts of their rocky floor generally form a compact and fine-grained clay 
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subsoil, at least as impervious to water as the shaly beds from which in 
large measure this subsoil is derived; consequently the rain is refused 
entrance, and springs, wells, and living streams are alike impossible. 
There are weeks, or even months, during almost every summer in which 
all surface watcr disappears from these extensive areas, and stock of all 
descriptions must be driven daily from one to four miles for water. For 
domestic use cisterns are every where constructed, and the clay is so tena- 
cious that it holds water quite well without cement, a dry wall being 
generally laid to guard the.excavation. What are called wells in these 
areas are generally pits in this impervious clay, and the entire supply is 
derived from surface water. The wells then differ from the cisterns 
principally in this respect, viz., the latter are supplied from the roofs, 
while the former receive their supply from the foul and neglected surface 
adjacent to house or barn. Water from such sources must always be 
looked upon with grave suspicion. There is no question but that it is 
very often the medium for spreading disease and death. It is obvious 
that all the roofs of these regions should be taxed for water-supply. 

4. The conglomerate of the eastern side of the county furnishes at its 
base occasional springs upon v ich some dependence is placed. The 
seams of shale, however, distrib ted even through the conglomerate, in- 
terfere with its service as an efficient water-bearer. 

5. The Drift deposits of the county furnish the usual line of facts in 
this connection. The Scioto bottoms are full of water throughout their 
whole extert, but it is generally necessary to go to the level of the river 
before reaching it. For the third and fourth bottoms, which have been 
already mentioned as the most desirable locations for residence, the dis- 
tance is so great as to render this source practically inaccessible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that almost all of the county is, to a greater or 
less degree, defective in natural water-supply. Springs, wells, and water- 
courses are quite inadequate to meet the demands in large areas of the 
county. The people of such districts can not move too soon in securing 
the artificial reservoirs that must take the place of the natural supplies. 

‘Economy, comfort, and health alike demand more careful provision for 
this indispensable element, in properly constructed and properly guarded. 
cisterns. | 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ROSS COUNTY. 


The general geology of Ross county agrees very closely with that of 
Pike county, already given. The two counties have a common geological 
scale, and their principal topographical features, which are very similar, 
they owe to a common geological history. They differ, however, in one 
important particular, viz., the characteristic deposits of the glacial Drift 
cover the northern townships of Ross county, but are wanting at least 
in the uplands of the regions to the southward. 

A detailed description of the geological series of the county would, 
therefore, involve a needless repetition of the statements of the preceding 
chapter. In the present report, therefore, only those facts which are pe- 
culiar to the area now under consideration will find place. 

The various topics to be treated will be taken up in the same order as 
in the preceding section. 


I. SITUATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


0 

Ross county is bounded on the north by Pickaway, on the east by 
Hocking, Vinton, and Jackson, on the south by Pike, and on the west by 
Highland and Fayette. 

As in Pike county, the chief feature in the topography is the broad 
and deep trough of the Scioto valley, which traverses the county from 
north to south, dividing it into two unequal areas, the western side ex- 
ceeding the eastern in the ratio of 2:1. The river cuts the north line 
of the county at very nearly the middle point, and flows thence almost 
directly south to Chillicothe. It is here strongly deflected to the east- 
ward; and in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county the main 
valley is not more than four miles distant from the Jackson county line. 

The western side of the county is deeply divided and subdivided by 
the valley of Paint Creek and that of its principal tributary, the North 
Fork. Paint valley is, next to the Scioto, the most important of the 
surface features of the county. 

East of the Scioto, and in the south-eastern corner of the county, Salt 
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Creek flows in an old and deeply excavated valley. These constitute the 
leading cases of erosion and material modification of the surface. Still 
other examples are furnished by Deer Creek and Kinne-Kinnick, on the 
northern side, and by Indian and Walnut creeks on the south. 

The high table-lands that make so prominent a feature in the topog- 
raphy of Pike county are wanting here, except in the southern tier of 
townships, and in several of these there are but few examples. 

Paint Creek is flowing, for a short portion of its course, in a new val- 
ley, the origin of which can easily be understood in the light of recent 
geological history. There are numerous cases of this kind in south-west- 
ern Ohio, an interesting one of which is given in the report on the 
geology of Clarke county, in the firet volume. The facts connected 
with the present instance, however, are more remarkable than any 
yet recorded in this geological district. As the origin of this new val- 
ley is unmistakably connected with the history of the Drift period in 
the county, a full account of the case will be deferred until that part of 
the report is reached in which the formations of the Drift shall be 
taken up. 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


1. There are several facts which render the limestones of Ross county 
much more intcresting and important than those of Pike county. In 
the first place, the county stretches several miles further to the west- 
ward, and thus takes in a larger area of these rocks. In the second 
place, and chiefly, they have been laid bare in the deep valley of Paint 
Creek and its tributaries through all of the western border of the county, 
eo that not only is a large area exposed, but the valley has been cut en- 
tirely through the Helderberg series deep into the Niagara group. The 
section thus exposes two Silurian limestones instead of one, as in the 
district beyond. In addition to these points, it may be remarked that 
the deep gorge of Paint Creek furnishes some of the most picturesque 
scenery of southern Ohio. 

On the west line of Buckskin township, for two miles above and two 
miles below the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, the valley of Paint 
Creek is hewn out of the heaviest section of limestones of the Helder- 
berg division known in this part of the State. There are not less than 
forty feet shown in vertical section in the Rucker quarries, opposite 
Greenfield. It is probable that this forty feet exhausts the Helderberg 
series in its downward reach, or, in other words, that the courses imme- 
diately beneath belong to the Niagara group. The character and value 
of the stone and the extent of the quarries have been described at length 
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in the chapter on Highland county in the Report of 1870, and no further 
mention of these facts is demanded here. It may be said, in passing, 
that these quarries furnish in their remarkably even-bedded courses 
some of the most desirable stones of the State. The fact that all the 
fragments and waste of the quarries can be burned into lime of fair 
quality, renders the working of them as economical as possible. 

But few varieties of fossils are seen in the quarry rock. The bivalve 
crustacean, Leperditia alta, which is characteristic of the formation, 
covers thickly the surfaces of many successive layers. A favosite coral 
is not uncommon, and several species of brachiopod shells are occasion- 
ally met with. | 

Two miles below the Greenfield quarries the rock becomes more fossil- 
iferous, and well-preserved casts of several species of shells have been 
found. They are referred to the genera Atrypa, Nucleospira, Meristella, 
etc. The species are probably undescribed. 
~ The Helderberg limestone is through all of these exposures—a magne- 
sian limestone, containing forty to forty-four per cent. of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and fifty to fifty-four per cent. of carbonate of lime. As the name 
of the lower member of the group denotes—to which this division, now 
under consideration, undoubtedly belongs, viz., the waterlime—a cement 
rock often finds place in the series. The formation is true to its name in 
Ross county. On the Rittenhouse farm, in Concord township, the upper 
beds of the series have long been burned into a hydraulic lime of a high 
degree of excellence. Experience of its qualities for thirty years makes 
it certain that it is a strong and durable cement. Its composition is 
given in the report on Highland county, above named. The supply is 
large, and the cement can be manufactured at advantage in all respects. 
It requires to be worked, however, in a different manner from the ce- 
ments in common use, and this fact has hindered the development of the 
business here. The valuable properties of the stone will doubtless be 
utilized in time to come. 

The lowest courses expused in the bed of Paint Creek, at the locality 
named above, viz., two miles below the railroad crossing at Greenfield, 
belong, as has been suid, to a different horizon, viz., to the Niagara group. 
They are very readily distinguished, both by lithological characters and 
by the fossils which they contain. The upper beds of this series in 
southern Ohio are almost every where characterized by the very conspic- 
uous casts of one or more of the following fossils, viz., Pentamerus oblongus, 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Megalomus Canadensis. The casts sometimes make 
up the very substance of the rock. Other forms are intermingled occa- 
sionally in great abundance. The more noticeable sorts are favosite 
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corals, univalve shells, and chambered shells. The beds on Paint Creek, 
for a dozen miles below the last named point, are occupied very largely 
by casts of Megalomus. This remarkable fossil occupies nearly, or quite, 
ninety feet of limestone, near the mouth of the Rocky Fork of Paint. 

As the Helderberg limestone is followed to the southward and east- 
ward it is observed to thin out very rapidly. An excellent section—one 
of the best in this whole region—is found on the banks of Buckskin 
Creek, two miles north of Bainbridge, on the Greenfield road. The 
Megalomus beds of the Niagara, the Helderberg (waterlime), and the 
Huron shale are all shown in a section of fifteen feet. In other words, 
the Megalomus beds reach up almost to the shales—a thin wedge of Hel- 
derberg alone separating the two formations. 

It will be remembered that a few miles to the south-westward the 
Helderberg disappears in places entirely, the Huron shales lying upon 
the Niagara strata. The uppermost member of this formation at this 
point is a peculiar sandstone, which has been described as the Hills- 
borough sandstone. There are a few exposures of this sandstone in Pax- 
ton township, in the vicinity of the caves of Rocky Fork. 

We fim@ in the great exposure of limestone at the Falls of Paint, in 
the beds that underlie the Megalomus division, another of these fossils 
above named in equal abundance. The casts of Pentamerus oblongus here 
make up the very substance of the rock. 

As Paint Creek turns in the extreme south-western corner of the 
county abruptly to the north-east, the heavy easterly dip of the lime- 
stones soon buries them below the surface. Their last appearance is op- 
posite the village of Bainbridge. © 

An admirable general section of the rocks of the western side of Ross 
county is furnished by B:nner’s Hill, in the same neighborhood. The 
summit is five hundred feet above the valley, and the following scale— 
the formations being represented in their true order—is shown in the 
steep ascent: 


Feet. 
Upper beds of Waverly group (Buena Vista division, etc.) ............ ccc 42 
Waverly black slate ............:0.csscsssosses soseee sonsesces cose sonne ces cesses eseves eee ene 15 
Waverly Quarry COUTSES ....0. 0.0.0. sce cee sen sonnsnnnn cen une nennen tes secessverscssssecscccees OL 
Waverly shales ...........s0c0 000100000 sononunan costae cones seceee sonnsecee sosess secece sessesses 50 
Huron shales ...... 0.0... 000000 cesses sonen sonnneonnunn sannnn nennen specs cosees anna covses sauces 332 
Helderberg limestone (waterlime)....... ...... ccssscsse cesses coeces cosees nannon san annanene 15 
Niagara limestone (Megalomus division)..............sscsse cesses nennen cocesenes one eve 15 


Both of the limestones here shown are capable of furnishing an un- 
limited supply of lime of the highest quality. It is not, indeed, sur- 
passed in whiteness, mildness, and durability by any lime of the State. 
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The Niagara rock is ill-adapted to building purposes, coming out of the 
quarry in massive and ungainly blocks; but the close proximity, in this 
region, of the fine courses of the Waverly quarries renders it unnecessary 
to turn it to such uses. 

2. The Huron shales are, perhaps, the most charactcristic formation 
of the western half of Ross county. They occupy a large area, and im- 
press peculiar features upon the soil, the vegetation, and the scenery. 
They afford at Benner’s Hill, above mentioned, the heaviest section 
yielded by the formation in Ohio, viz., three hundred and thirty-two feet. 
The composition of the.series, as shown in this and closely adjoining 
sections, has two points that deserve mention. The first is the occur- 
rence of twenty-six feet of white and blue clays at the base of the series; 
and the second, which is much the more interesting observation, is the 
occurrence of a calcareous layer, well charged with fossils, at the height 
.of forty to fifty feet above the base of the system. The clays are shown 
on the west side of Benner’s Hill. The limestone seam is best seen at 
Ferneau’s Mill, one mile east of Bainbridge. Mr. J. H. Poe, of Chilli- 
cothe, first called attention to its existence, and to him the Survey is in- 
debted for a very interesting fussil—the body of an hitherto undescribed 
crinoid—obtained from this locality. The calcareous seam #aries be- 
tween three inches and six inches in thickness. Its composition is 
shown in the appended analysis, made by Prof. Wormley : 


Silicic acid ......0.... vecceccee ononanene vecsccees cocsccces cocccccee socnce sessccses senccoses nennen 53.20 
Iron and alumina........ ....cccce sccccccce cecces cocccccse cocces coccccses svscccces sonne cesses 2.10 
Carbonate of lime ...... ......c00 cescovces coscccces secces covces cocees socces soccer cocece coeess 37.20 
Carbonate Of Magnesia. ...........001 sscees sonununne coseee sennnnnen cooseseen © sescees cenees 6.88 

99.38 


Its interest lies in the fact that no other such seam has been reported 
in the whole extent of this formation. Taken as a whole, the Huron 
shales are almost entirely destitute of traces of either vegetable or animal 
life. Two brachiopod shells, a Discina and a Lingula, have been found at 
various points in the system, and the great concretions which the forma- 
tion holds have yielded the remains of some remarkable species of fishes; 
but throughout most of its extent it is utterly barren of paleontological 
interest. One of the difficulties in settling the Ohio geological scale, or, 
at least, of correlating certain of its upper members with the members of 
the eastern geological series, has lain in the fact that fossils, the true 
labels of the rocks, are here wanting. The outcrop of the slates on the 
western side of Ross county promises valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the life of the seas and shores during the long period in 
which these black shales were accumulating upon the floor of the an- 
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cient ocean. The few square feet exposed in the bank opposite Ferneau’s 
Mill have already yielded a new crinoid belonging to the genus Melocrinus 
and described by Prof. Whitfield in Vol. II. of the Ohio Paleontology; a 
tentaculite, identified by Prof. Whitfield as Tentaculites fissurella, and 
which is found at the east in the Marcellus slate; and several obscure 
and undetermined corals. Vegetable remains are also sometimes met 
with in the same locality. A calamite, several feet in length, was found 
at the center of a large concretion, and a prostrate tree, the bark of 
which had been converted into coal, was traced by Mr. Bergen, assistant 
in the survey of the county, for thirty feet over an exposed layer of 
shale. 

This field is commended to the attention of local geologists as well 
worthy of careful exploration. Such an exploration is almost sure to be 
rewarded by the discovery of new species of fossils. 

The exposures of the slates along the course of Paint Creek are unsur- 
passed. The whole series, except fifty or sixty feet of the lowermost 
beds, is shown in two nearly vertical sections—the first one occurring at 
the well-known locality, Copperas Mountain, and the second at the 
equally well-known but less accessible locality, the Alum Cliffs. Cop- 
peras Mountain is situated three miles east of Bainbridge. The Alum 
Cliffs are five miles due west of Chillicothe. 

Paint Creek washes with the full force of its current the foot of the 
slate hill known as Copperas Mountain, and thus secures a constant ex- 
posure of the formation in a nearly vertical wall one hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The hill rises to a height of five hundred and fifty feet, 
so that the whole thickness of the slates is contained in it, and much be- 
sides; but the uppermost one hundred and twenty-five feet of the forma- 
tion are not shown as distinctly as the lower portions. 

At the Alum Oliffs section, which is fhe new valley of Paint Creek, to 
which reference has already been made, the uppermost beds are shown in 
a wall very nearly vertical to an extent at least of one hundred feet. 
The Huron shales are here covered by the Waverly shales and the Wa- 
verly quarries, and the section is for the most part closed by the Waverly 
black slates. The upper beds of the division are shown with great dis- 
tinctness within the limits of the city of Chillicothe, and upon all sides 
of it. 

The concretions by which the Huron shales are every where character- 
ized occur mainly in the lowermost one hundred feet. Many of them 
possess remarkable symmetry. The smaller ones frequently consist of 
sulphuret of iron. The larger ones have either organic or crystalline 
nuclei, and in far the larger number of instances the latter. 
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3. The Waverly shales of Ross county require no extended mention. 
They do not generally attain to the thickness which this division shows 
in Pike county, and on the western side of the county are considerably 
reduced. In the city of Chillicothe they measure 83.67 feet in thick- 
ness. ) 

They indicate the same general history which the series elsewhere 
shows, their surface being covered with sea-weeds, sun-cracks, and rip- 
ple-marks. Where exposed on Stony Creek, in Franklin township, they 
afford the finest series of ripple-marks known in the Third Geological 
District. Similar exposures are shown in the same township, on the 
line of Indian Creek and its tributaries. 

In the report on Pike county a calcareous layer of remarkable com- 
pactness and evenness was noted as occurring near the base of the Wa- 
verly shales, and its composition, as shown by chemical analysis, was 
given. This same layer extends through all of the outcrop of this divi- 
sion in Ross county. In the vicinity of Frankfort considerable account 
is made of it as a building and flagging stone. Mr. Bergen, who made 
the examination of this part of the county, proposes that it be recog- 
nized as the Frankfort flag. 

4. The Waverly quarry system continues to furnish in its northward 
extension a large supply of excellent building stone. ‘Ihe character of 
the rock quarries agrees very closely in color, texture, and composition 
with the stone derived from the typical exposures; but a:very much 
larger proportion of the series in Ross county is valueless than in the 
district below. The stone is quite frequently found in a peculiarly 
rough and ungainly condition, known among the quarrymen as “ turtle- 
back,” or “nigger-head.” In this state it has no possible uses, except as 
protection for river banks. In all of the central regions of the county 
the division is very much lighter than at Waverly and Jasper, being 
frequently found to measure five to ten feet only against thirty feet in 
the Pike county quarries. In Paxton and Buckskin townships there is 
a larger amount of stone again, but it is not found in as thick and valu- 
able courses as to the southward. 

5. Ascending in the scale, we next come to that interesting stratum, 
the Waverly black shale. No finer exposures of this are possible than 
are furnished in hundreds of sections through all of the central regions 
of the county, upon both sides of the Scioto River. The greatest thick- 
ness yet observed in this formation is found in Franklin township, near 
the mouth of Stony Creek, where it measures not less than twenty-seven 
feet. It is charged at this point with its characteristic fossils, Lingula 
melia and Discina Newberryi, and the remains of fishes, often in an excel- 
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lent state of preservation, can hardly be called rare. The teeth and 
plates are the parts generally shown. In a small run that crosses the 
old Marietta road, three miles above Chillicothe, interesting slabs were 
found. | 

This slate contains sulphuret of iron in considerable quantity, and the 
water that descends through it is, consequently, charged with the prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of this substance. Sulphur springs often 
mark its outcrops. A spring of this kind, quite well known in the 
north-eastern quarter of the county, finds its way through the slate on 
the north side of Sugar-Loaf Mountain, near the south line of Green 
township. The slates have a thickness of twenty feet at this point, and 
are overlain by a heavy and interesting section of the upper Waverly. ' 

6. This last named division, the upper Waverly, including every 
thing in the series above the Waverly black slate and below the Carbon- 
iferous series, remains to be briefly characterized. It constitutes a valu- 
able element in the county geological scale, absolutely and relatively 
more valuable than the same member in Pike county. The extreme 
thickness of this division does not exceed four hundred and twenty-five 
feet in any single section. A greater thickness of these beds may, per- 
haps, be found in the north-eastern corner of the county, where the series 
is certainly quite different from that observed in the south-eastern sec- 
tion. In Liberty and in Jefferson townships the upper beds of the Wa- 
verly are reduced in thickness, and the place is supplied by a heavy de- 
posit of Carboniferous conglomerate, as in the adjacent districts of Pike 
and Jackson counties. Single sections of considerable extent and in- 
terest are found in Mount Logan, opposite Chillicothe; in Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain, three miles above; in Rattlesnake Knob, Liberty township; 
and also in the highest points of Huntington and Franklin townships. 

But few points in the composition of the series demand consideration 
here. Its economical value, to which reference has already been made, 
lies principally in the fine development of the Buena Vista courses in 
the south-eastern portion of the county, and especially in Franklin and 
Jefferson townships. A great amount of most desirable and accessible 
building stone is exposed in the first named township, on the western 
bank of the Scioto River. The quarries of J. E. Higby are more largely 
worked, and therefore more widely known, than any other. They are 
located upon the line of the canal, which furnishes convenient and 
cheap transportation. Asin the Gregg quarry at Waverly, the stone is 
all furnished by a single course, eight feet in thickness. The course can 
easily be split into two courses of equal thickness. All of the quarry- 
ing has thus far been done along the margins of the hills, where the 
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stripping is quite light, and a very large quantity of rock remains within 
easy reach. 

This bed is very soon lost as it is followed to the other side of the river, 
the strong easterly dip carrying it below the surface in three or four 
miles from the exposures here named. It agrees in color with the 
Waverly brown stone, as well as in geological position. The brown 
color of both is due to a change in the oxide of iron which the stone 
contains, and it is always limited to a few feet upon the exposed edges 
of the quarries. 

This course has thus been shown to extend for at least twenty miles 
along the Scioto valley, on both sides of the river. A very large amount 
of building stone, scarcely surpassed in the State in desirable qualities, 
is contained in it, which is sure to find its way into the general market. 

A single quarry has lately been opened on the Clemons farm, a mile 
above the Higby quarries, and at an horizon higher by ninety feet than 
the latter. The quarry shows two courses of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, separated by a shaly parting of one or two inches. The lower 
course is twenty inches thick and the upper one thirty-six inches. It is 
not probable that these courses extend as widely as the Gregg or Buena 
Vista stone, but few points having been observed at which it was shown. 

An interesting section of this portion of the geological series of the 
county is shown in the district now under consideration, on the south 
bank of Stony Creek, very near its mouth. The uppermost twenty-five 
feet of the Waverly shales appear here. Above them the Waverly 
quarry courses, sometimes reduced to two in number, and not exceeding 
six feet in thickness, are shown in a nearly vertical wall. The Waverly 
stone is of the worthless variety already described. It is overlain by 
twenty-seven feet of the Waverly black slate, the heaviest section of 
this stratum yet reported in southern Ohio, fifty feet above which come 
in the Buena Vista beds, or the Gregg and Higby quarry stone. Ascend- 
ing still another fifty feet, and a Waverly conglomerate is found. This 
is one of the very few points on the west side of the Scioto in which 
this formation appears. Its outcrop here is within sight of the great 
wall of Carboniferous conglomerate on the east side of the river, but it 
belongs to an horizon several hundreds of feet lower than that held by 
the latter. It is made up entirely of quartz pebbles, some of them hav- 
ing a diameter of four inches. This stratum is shown at several other 
points in the same neighborhood, at least by its waste, but it must be set 
down as exceptional rather than as a normal element of the county scale. 
It is interesting largely from the fact that it seems to constitute the 
westernmost extension of the great conglomerate that Prof. Andrews 
has described in the region to the north-east of this. 
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The remainder of the series consists, for three hundred feet, of beds of 
shale, holding great quantities of flattish concretions, which contain a 
clayey center, covered with a thin blossom of iron ore. These concre- 
tions vary in size from an inch to a foot in their largest diameter, and are 
every where throughout this region characteristic of the Upper Waverly. 
Thin courses of a light brown sandstone often find place, but there is 
scarcely the possibility of a quarry in this whole interval. 

But few fossils are found in all of the series'thus far traversed. - The 
singular form, Spirophyton, is met with quite frequently through several 
hundred feet, but it is only at a height of three hundred and fifty feet 
to three hundred and seventy-five feet above the Waverly black slate 
that a stratum comes in that may be called highly fossiliferous. 

It is shown in very many sections in the county, but the best exposure 
of it yet noted occurs on the south side of Sugar Loaf Mountain, about 
one hundred feet below the summit. An opening has been made here 
fora quarry. Attention was first called to this point by Mr. J. H. Poe, 
of Chillicothe. The usual line of Waverly fossils is to be seen here— 
remains of crinoids, bryozoans, and bivalve shells. 

The uppermost seventy-five feet of Mt. Logan, and also of Rattlesnake 
Knob, show the same stratum, as do also all the high lands in the north- 
eastern corner of the county, especially in Colerain township. It will 
also be remembered that the high ground of Pike county shows, in many 
places, this same fossiliferous formation. __ 

Comparatively little valuable quarry stone is found above the Buena 
Vista beds, but there is hardly any part of the county that does not 
possess a fair neighborhood supply within easy reach. 

The geological scale of the county has now been briefly reviewed, as 
far at least as its bedded rocks are concerned, and the chief points of 
interest in it have been touched upon. Its Drift formations must be 
discussed with equal brevity. | 


II. DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift deposits of Ross county are much more interesting and im- 
portant than are those of Pike county, or of any of the districts to the 
southward. A principal point of interest is found in the fact that the 
boundary which separates the regions, every part of which has been 
covered by the Drift formation, from those in which the high lands, at 
least, were never occupied by the glacial sheet, passes through the 
northern and central townships of the county. In other words, a part 
of the county agrees in its later geological history with the northern 
part of the State and of the continent, while the larger portion takes its 
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place with the region- to the southward over which the northern ice 
never advanced. This boundary is perfectly distinct in several town- 
ships, while in others it is less sharply defined. 

Beginning on the eastern side of the county, it passes through the 
northern half of Colerain township in a south-westerly direction, not far 
south of the line of the Adelphi and Chillicothe pike. It leaves almost 
all of Green township to the northward. West of the river it coincides, in 
a general way, with the Chillicothe and Greenfield pike, passing, how- 
ever, two or three miles below it on the west side of Backskin township. 
There are, within the area to the northward, and especially along its 
more southerly extension, occasional summits that stood above the gla- 
ciers, but the clay and bowlders that mark the Drift overlie all of the 
ordinary high land of the country, as is well shown along the road 
above named in the vicinity of Lattaville. 

This boundary is shown with great distinctness in Colerain township. 
A very instructive view can be obtained by following the eastern road 
leading from Mooresville to Adelphi. Ascending a branch of Walnut 
Creek, the native rocks are shown in more or less extensive sections on 
every hand, and the soils are seen by all of their characteristics to have 
been formed, where they now lie, by the weathering and disintegration 
of these rocks. The banks of the stream approach each other more and 
more closely, until at last the road is shut within a narrow valley, above 
which rise, on either side, steep hills of sandstone and shale. The gorge 
proves to be a pass, and after a rapid ascent, an open country is reached 
which differs, in a very marked degree, from that left behind. A broad 
valley, filled with gravel and clay, and dotted with bowlders, is found at 
a high level; the native rocks are so well covered. that no clue to their 
composition is furnished, and rounded outlines prevail in all of the 
scenery, instead of the angular contour observed before. The gravel and 
clay contain a considerable quantity of limestone pebbles and bowlders, 
and thus the land comes to be known as limestone land. Its natural 
vegetation and its agricultural capacities are as sharply distingushed 
from those of the lands on the other sides of the hills as is the scenery. 
A great improvement is at once visible in the farm buildings, the quality 
of which is, in a general way, determined by the degree of fertility of 
the soil. On looking back, after passing a mile or two to the northward, 
the explanation comes clearly to view. The Drift-storm was stopped by 
this range of hills, against the northern slopes of which these heavy 
beds of clay and gravel are piled. In other words, these hills form in 
their sinuous outlines the boundaries of the true glacial Drift. Sugar 

Loaf Mount in, already referred to in another connection, forms the 
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westernmost extension of this series of hills on the east side of the river, 
and bowlders are found half way up its northern slope. 

The country north of this boundary has suffered a much greater abra- 
sion and waste than that which lies south of it, and it is fair to refer the 
difference in this respect to the great difference in the later geological 
history of the two sections respectively. It certainly could not be with- 
out result that a slowly moving mountain of ice should advance over the 
face of a country composed of soft sandstones and softer shales. 

A new valley of Paint Creek, lying a few miles to the west of Chilli- 
cothe, has been once or twice alluded to in the course of the preceding 
pages. The origin of this new valley is unmistakably connected with 
the Drift history of the county, and it is proper to treat of it at more 
length under this head. 

The chief topographical features of the State, as is well known, are to 
be referred to periods long antecedent to the Drift. There is the best of 
reason for believing that Ohio was raised above the seas many millions 
of years ago. During all of the interval that has passed, it has been 
slowly acquiring its surface relief, under the atmospheric agencies to 
which it has been subjected. Cases are, however, sometimes met in 
which the old channels of drainage were so blocked by accumulations of 
drift, that the streams, on resuming their course after the height of the 
Glacial period had passed, found it easier to work out new channels than 
to clear the old ones. These new valleys agree in being narrow, in being 
shut in with precipitous walls of rock, and in being free from Drift de- 
posits. Several instances of this sort have been given in the reports of 
the Survey, but the present case is by far the most striking yet found in 
the Third Geological District. 

The Hillsborough and Chillicothe turnpike, which enters the county at 
the south-western corner, extends through the broad and fruitful valley 
of Paint Creek, which here has a north-easterly direction. The valley 
is perfectly defined by ranges of hills, about five hundred feet in height, 
on either side. The northern wall is broken for the passage of several 
tributaries, as Buckskin Creek, Upper and Lower Twin Crecks, etc., but 
the continuous outline of the southern wall is scarcely interrupted. The 
turnpike crosses the creek three miles below Bainbridge, and thencefor- 
_ ward for ten miles the stream is never out of sight upon the right hand. 
All at once, however, and as if by magic, it has disappeared. The turn- 
pike still holds the valley, the boundaries of which are just as distinct 
as before. There is certainly no conspicuous notch in the southern wall 
through which one could guess that a stream of such volume could have 
found its way. By following the stream, however, instead of the valley, 
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we learn the following surprising facts: The creek at the point above 
named, and at a comparatively recent date, left the broad valley which it 
had been working out for itself through unnumbered thousands of years, 
and turned sharply to the southward, flowing now in a narrow channel 
often not more than two hundred feet in width at the base, bottomed 
with rock, and bounded by precipitous cliffs not less than three hundred 
feet in height. After following a south-east course for three miles, it 
turns again to the north-east, and regains its old valley two miles west of 
the south line of Chillicothe. | 

The new channel, then, is about five miles in length, has an average 
width at base of about three hundred feet, is entirely free from Drift de- 
posits, and is bedded and bounded by rock. As has been already said, 
the old channel is unmistakably distinct. The turnpike above named 
follows the old valley to the crossing of the North Fork of Paint Creek, 
and from that point the last named stream occupies the old valley alone 
for three miles, when the main stream returns from its detour to its 
former bounds. In other words, the former junction of the North Fork 
and the main creek was at the point where the,turnpike now crosses the 
North Fork. 

To the questions, when and how was this important change in the 
drainage of the county effected, it is easy to return a probable answer. 

The old valley of Paint Creek, from Bainbridge to the crossing of the 
North Fork, above named, has a gencral course of 40° north of east. The 
valley of the North Fork, on the other hand, has a general direction of 
25° south of east. They meet, therefore, at an angle of about 65°. The 
valley of the North Fork, bearing to the south-east, was in the general 
line of advance of the glaciers that covered this portion of Ohio, as is 
amply proved by the direction of the strie and grooves which are still 
left upon the surfaces of the harder rocks over which these glaciers 
slowly traveled. The valley must then have been occupied by one of 
the southernmost prolongations of the continental glacier under which 
all of the northern portions of the State were buried. On the other 
hand, the north-easterly direction of the valley of main Paint Creek ren- 
ders it impossible that it could have been thus occupied. When now 
the rigors of the long winter of the Glacial Drift began to be relaxed, 
and the swollen drainage of the country sought once more its former out- 
lets, Paint Creek, both from its freedom from glacier occupation and from 
its more southern location, would first become filled with water. The 
ice-wall of the North Fork glacier must, however, have shut out the 
stream from its old channel, and, as a consequence, the waters would 
have set back from the western bank of the North Fork in a lake, the 
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level of which would be sure to rise until they found an outlet. The 
heavy Drift terraces, not less than one hundred feet in thickness, that 
occupy this portion of the old valley, and which furnish in their broad 
and fertile plains some of the most attractive as well as the most product- 
ive farms of the county, are to be referred to this lake for their origin. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the water, before finding its way 
southward, was raised to the height of the hills that bound the valley. 
It is altogether reasonable to suppose that it availed itself of one of the 
low divides, so many of which are now found in this part of the county, 
and which are so generally used for the roads that lead from one valley 
to another. A small stream probably flowed into Paint Creek from the 
southward along the line of the new valley, the source of which was 
separated by a low summit from another tributary of the main creek 
that flowed eastward—also by the line of the new valley. A stream that 
now enters the new valley at its southernmost point, from Huntington 
township, is probably the remnant of this last tributary. If once the 
level of the waters were raised above the height of this dividing ridge, 
the remaining work of excavation would be easy to follow. 

The preceding discussion may seem, at first sight, to the general reader 
who has never given much thought to the solution of geological prob- 
lems, to be venturesome and unwarranted speculation, but it is believed 
that it will commend itself to every one who gives it a candid and com- 
petent consideration, as not only a valid, but a highly probable explana- 
tion of the remarkable facts with which it deals. 

IV. The soils of Ross county agree with those of Pike county, as far at 
least as the latter go. All of the varieties of native soils described as 
occurring in the last named county are also found in Ross, and possess 
the same general characteristics, but, in addition, there are large areas in 
Ross county, as has already been shown, covered with the deposits of the 
glacial and modified Drift. These areas furnish far more varied and more 
fruitful soils than the native rocks afford from the products of their dis- 
integration and decay. The lands referred to in this general division in 
Ross county take their place among the best lands of Ohio. Its valleys, 
too, are unsurpassed. The general characteristics of the Scioto valley 
have been already given. The valley of Paint Creek is inferior in area 
alone to that of the river. 

There are no peculiarities in the water-supply of Ross county. The 
same facts obtain in its different districts that have been described in 
the preceding section. Wells dug in the Drift beds of its northern town- ~ 
ships very frequently disclose buried vegetation. The occurrence of wood, 
leaves, and an ancient soil has been shown in previous reports to be fre- 
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quent in those parts of south-western Ohio that hold the southern edges 
of the true Drift. Ross County is no exception to this statement, but it 
must be added tlıat there have nowhere within its limits been found such 
districts as those around Marshall and New Market, Highland county, in 
which almost every well strikes into buried vegetation. 


V. DIP OF THE STRATA. 


In concluding the discussion of this general area, a few facts will be 
given touching the dip of the strata that have now been described. The 
appended map, which takes in Highland, Pike, and Ross counties, fur- 
nishes the necessary data for determining approximately the amount and 
general dircction of the inclination of the bedded rocks that underlie 
this district. The following points are used in this determination: 

Near the village of Samantha, five miles north of Hillsborough, the 
westernmost outlier of the Huron shales, or great black slate, is found. 
The line of junction between the limestones and the shales is perfectly 
distinct, and its altitude above tide-water has been ascertained. This 
point constitutes an initial station, and dotted lines are drawn from it 
to various localities, the altitudes of which above the sea are also known, 
where the same geological boundary is shown, or where other horizons 
that stand in a known relation to this one are to be seen. We find thus 
five main lines along which the dip can be calculated, ranging from east 
32° north to east 40° south. 

The first of these lines is drawn from the initial station to a point in 
Ross county nearly opposite to Greenfield, a distance of fourteen and 
three-eighths miles. Its course is east 32° north. The fall of the lime- 
stone surface in that direction and that distance is two hundred and 
eight feet, which indicates an average dip of fourteen and a half feet to 
the mile. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Chillicothe, a distance of 
thirty-three and three-fourths miles, in a direction 9° north of east. The 
junction of the limestone and shales has now been carried below the sur- 
face, but as the average thickness of the slates is known, it is possible to 


‘make their upper surface a basis for calculation. Allowing three hun- 


dred feet for the average thickness of this formation, the descent of the 
limestone in these thirty-three and three-fourths miles is found to be 
eight hundred and eighteen feet, or an average dip in this direction of 
twenty-four and one-half feet to the mile. Assuming the maximum 
thickness obtained from the shales, viz., three hundred and thirty-two 
feet, the dip would be increased by one foot—giving as the result twenty- 
five and one-half feet to the mile. 
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No advantageous station has been found in a due east and west line, 
but some approximate calculations on such a line gave about the same 
figures as the last line yielded. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Piketon, in a direction 22° 
south of east. Still another line is seen bearing east 26° south, and ter- 
minating at Jasper. These lines run so near together that they give sub- 
stantially the same results. The first one yields a dip of twenty-six feet, 
and the second of twenty-five and one-half feet to the mile, assuming, as 
before, the total thickness of the Huron shales to be three hundred feet. 
If this element is increased to its maximum, the dip will be increased by 
one foot in each instance. 

Finally, a line is drawn from the initial station to Byington, passing 
through Slate Knob, in Highland county. From Samantha to Slate 
Knob the face of the limestone descends at an average of sixteen feet to 
the mile, while from the latter point to Byington the descent is more 
than twice as rapid, being not less than thirty-four feet tothe mile. For 
the whole distance the average fall is twenty-four feet. 

Various other combinations will be suggested to those who take an in- 
terest in such questions. 

The facts enumerated above can be shown, perhaps, more clearly in 
tabulated statements. 

The dip in a direction 


East 32° north, for a distance of 143 miles, is 144 feet to the mile. 


East 9° north, “ 333 “243% to 25% feet to the mile. 
East 22° south, “ 36} “26 to 27 “ “ 
East 26° south, .* 344 “25410264 “ “ 
East 40° south, “ 123 “16 “ “ 
East 40° south, “ 93 “< 34 e“ “ 


East 39° south, “ 213 “24 “ “ 


The following points will be noted: 

1. The dip of the rocks is to the south of east. The greatest dip found 
along the main lines above given is in a direction 22° south of east, and 
is twenty-six to twenty-seven feet to the mile. There is some reason for 
believing that a line 17° or 18° south of east would be a nearer approxi- 
mation to the line of greatest dip; but in default of other figures, the 
direction and amount given in this paragraph may be taken as the best 
statement that there is warrant for making at present. 

2. There is great regularity in the inclination of the strata in this 
district. West of the Highland county line the amount is considerably 
less than to the eastward. The most signal deviation from the general 
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figures is found in the south-western corner of Pike county, where the 
dip rises for a few miles as high as thirty-four feet tothe mile. It will 
be remembered that a remarkable fault exists to the southward of this 
immediate locality, and it is quite possible that the local increase in dip 
here mentioned is connected with this fault in origin. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GREENE COUNTY. 


Greene county is bounded on the north by Clarke, on the east by Madi- 
son and Fayette, on the south by Clinton and Warren, and on the west 
by Montgomery county. 


I. TOPOGRAPHY. 


The principal features in its topography are the valleys of the Little 
Miami River and of Beaver Creek. Cssar’s Creek also forms a consider- 
able depression in the south-eastern townships of the county. To these 
three valleys all of the drainage of the county is directed, with the ex- 
ception of a single township in the north-western corner, which lies 
within the valley of Mad River. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the valley of Beaver Creek is a 
much broader and deeper trough than that of the Little Miami. The 
drainage eflected by it is, however, insignificant in amount when com- 
pared with that accomplished by the river. Beaver Creek is a small and 
sluggish stream, that is almost lost in a wide and fruitful valley. No 
one can fail to recognize the disproportion that exists between the pres- 
ent stream and the valley which contains it. The truth is, Beaver val- 
ley was never excavated by Beaver Creek. It is the deserted channel of 
an old river that must have had greater volume and force than the Little 
Miami has to-day. Nor are we left in doubt as to the general course and 
connections of the river that did this work. The valley of Beaver Creek 
connects upon the north with the valley of Mad River. Whether the 
water of the head springs of Beaver Creek shall be delivered to the Lit- 
tle Miami or to Mad River, can be determined by the digging of a ditch, 
or even by the turning of a furrow. A protracted and expensive law 
suit has lately been decided in the courts of Greene county, in which the 
only question at issue was to which stream the head springs of Beaver 
naturally belong. It can, then, be asserted with all confidence that the 
valley of Beaver Creek is but an extension of the valley of Mad River, 
and was occupied by that stream at no very remote period. An examin- 
ation of the geological map of Greene county which accompanies this 
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report, and upon which the alluvial valleys of the county are also indi- 
cated, serves to bring out this point very distinctly. 

It will be remembered that in the report upon Clarke count¥ an older 
valley of the Great Miami River is shown to exist, connecting its present 
valley with that of Mad River. In other words, the junction of these 
streams was effected below Springfield, instead of taking place at Dayton, 
as at present. And thus it seems probable that the valley now under 
consideration, viz., the valley of Beaver Creek, was formerly occupied by 
the waters of the Great Miami after they had been re-enforced by the 
whole volume of Mad River. With such an origin, the present dimen- 
sions of the valley are easy to be understood. 

The valley of the Little Miami, in Greene county, consists of two well- 
marked portions, the lowermost of which has been cut out of the shales 
and limestone of the Cincinnati series, while in the upper portion the 
river has been obliged to hew its way through the massive courses of the 
cliff limestone. The lower valley is, therefore, deep and capacious, while 
the upper part consists of a narrow gorge, bounded by precipitous walls. 
The first of the above-named divisions constitutes one of the most valu- 
ble tracts of the county, in an agricultural point of view; the second has 
no such economical applications, aside from the water-power which the 
river here furnishes in large amount, but which has not yet been utilized 
to any great degree. Indeed, it returns but little in dollars and cents, 
but it furnishes the most picturesque and attractive scenery not only of 
the county but of all the region around. There is but one point in all 
south-western Ohio where more striking scenery is shown than that fur- 
nished by the gorge of the Little Miami between Grinnell’s Mills and 
Clifton. The limestone is cut down to a depth of from sixty to eighty 
feet, while the valley never exceeds a few hundred feet in breadth; and 
at Clifton it is contracted to a score or two of feet, being sometimes actu- 
ally four times as deep as it is wide. The geological elements that are 
shown in the valley will be treated of in the succeeding pages of this re- 
port, and the influence of each upon the proportions which it assumes 
will be duly considered. 

Several of the more prominent tributaries of the river exhibit features 
quite similar to those last described. The valley of Massie’s Creek, below 
Cedarville, presents scenery almost as striking as that furnished by the 
Little Miami at Clifton. Clark’s Run, near the south line of Miami 
township, shows another of these deep gorges, while the beautiful glen 
at Yellow Springs, which has had precisely such an origin, is known to 
thousands of people in south-western Ohio. 

Ceesar’s Creek flows in a much shallower trough than any of those 
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already described. Its upper reaches occupy slight depressions in the 
Drift beds that cover so deep the eastern side of the county, and while 
at the western margin of the cliff limestone it is bedded in rock, it has 
wrought out no deep channel for itself. 

Aside from these principal depressions the general surface of the county 
is a plain, having an average clevation above the sea of one thousand feet. 
Throughout the six eastern townships, and in Miami township on the 
north, the surface is quite uniform—one hundred feet, or one hundred 
and fifty feet at most, comprising the extreme range of variation in level. 
The remainder of the county lies, it 1s true, at a somewhat lower average 
elevation, but there are insulated summits all through it holding the 
general level above given. 

By reference to the appended geological map it will be seen that these 
divisions agree exactly with the great geological divisions of the county, 
its northern and eastern portions being underlain with the Upper Silu- 
rian, or cliff limestones; while from the western half, though originally 
present, this formation has been carried away by long-continucd erosion, 
only insulated patches of it now remaining to attest its former extent. 
It is to be remarked that the occasional summits, already spoken of, in 
the western half of the counvy, that are one thousand feet or more above 
the sea, are in all cases these outliers of cliff limestone, to which atten- 
tion is now called. 

By the removal of the protecting sheet of the cliff limstone, the softer 
beds of the Cincinnati series have been uncovered, and the wear and 
waste in them have been much more rapid than in the higher rocks. 

The deposits of the Drift have been spread over all of the county, re- 
ducing the asperities of the surface and hiding many ancient channels, 
but after allonly modifying and not essentially changing the great fea- 
tures determined by the underlying geological structure. So that here, 
as in other counties reported upon, a geological map becomes in great 
degree a topographical map, the areas of the cliff limestone comprising 
those districts of the county that have an elevation of a thousand or 
more feet above tide water, while all other areas belong to the Lower 
Silurian, or Cincinnati series. 

The lowest land of the county is found on its southern boundary, in 
the valley of the Little Miami, and ranges between two hundred and 
seventy-five feet and three hundred fect above low water at Cincinnati, 
or between seven hundred feet and sqyen hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the sea. The highest land is found in Cedarville and Miami town- 
ships, along the water-sheds between the Little Miami and Massie’s 
Creek, and the Little Miami and Mad River respectively. It may be 
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safely estimated to be not less than six hundred and fifty feet above 
Cincinnati, or eleven hundred feet above the sea. There is but little 
difference in the elevations of these dividing ridges. The summits of 
each consist of stratified beds of sand and gravel belonging to the 
latest stage of the Drift period. The highest elevation held by the 
bedded rock is probably in Miami township, to the north and north-west 
of Yellow Springs. 

The elevations of a few of the principal points in the county are here 
appended, almost all of which were determined for the Survey by Frank- 
lin C. Hill, Esq., of Yellow Springs. All are counted above low water at 
Cincinnati: 


Feet. 
Xenia, grade of railroad at depot..... ...ssse. sonannnen aenenonan cose cece sonanennı ovcoes „ 491 
Yellow Springs, grade of railroad at depot .............sc00 sssccssce annanonan annunnnee 541 
Osborne, “ 6 Nnnaeean snsnntsne soseceses sesees eecaseees 410 
Spring Valley, “ ME uannnusz ceveecece sannsenan ennenn soeseeees 333 
Claysville, “ st Neate nes arnnnn cesses teces ansnnauee soecee 321 
Harbine’s Station, “ ME nnnnnn nennen nennen snnnanen sansnunnn sesces 370 
Oldtown, “ ME ganae nonuse nonsnnnes sonnnunne onanon sonne 396 
Goe’s Station, “ EL Nneeeseee cosccecee cecsccces onnnas ccscsecee 427 
Berryhill’s Hill, Spring Valley township (outlier of cliff limestone)........ 560 
Shoup’s quarry, two miles south-west of Harbine’s (outlier of cliff lime- 
BLONE) ....2. scecceves cocses sovcsccee onunnunne cosces unannn sansennnr annunn eeecerees aunnnn snnuen see . 519 
Gravel bank, Yellow Springs, about ......... cose. sssscsece sononaune onnannen anancn „ 625 
Railroad grade, one mile north of Yellow Springs (north line of county), 
BDOUL...... zuoaonses secoscces sovccnees auunannen suanan snsananen senses snnsanane sunnnunne ausnsann ses 600 
Cedarville (railroad grade), about ......... ... ssecsesss sesccsces sonne sannunenn snauon one 550 


Low water at Cincinnati is four hundred and thirty-two feet above the 
sea. By adding, therefore, four hundred and thirty-two feet to each of 
these elevations, the level above the sea is obtained. 


~ 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


The geological scale of Greene county is identical with that of Mont 
gomery and Clarke counties, already reported upon. Its rock formations 
are confined to two great series, viz., those of Upper and Lower Silurian 
age; and between them the surface of the county is almost equally di- 
vided, as is shown on the appended map. | 

A vertical section of the rocks of the county would be found to contain 
the following elements: 

8. Niagara Group. 
2. Clinton Limestone. 
1. Cincinnati Series, Lebanon division. 

The lowest division has an aggregate thickness of two hundred and 
fifty feet, the middle division of fifty feet, and the uppermost of one 
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hundred and twenty-five feet, making the total section of the rocks of 
the county four hundred and twenty-five feet. 

The best general section for the study of the strata of the county—and 
there is no better one for the same geological elements in the State—is 
found in the valley of the Little Miami River and its tributaries, between 
Goe’s Station and Yellow Springs. At the first named point, Goe’s Sta- 
tion, the Little Miami is bedded in the limestones and shales of the Cin- 
cinnatı series. Fifty feet, at least, of this formation are here shown on 
the western side of the valley. The Xenia turnpike, the Little Miami 
Railroad, and the race for the Powder Mills have all required rock-cut- 
tings. The streams, also, that descend from the uplands have their 
channels in the rock, so that the constitution and contents of the beds 
can be fully studied. The fossils of this portion of the series abound in 
these outcrops and sections. Among them are tobe named Rhynchonella 
capaz, Trematospira modesta, Orthis occidentalis (upper variety), Stropho- 
mena planumbona, and several of the corals. 

The termination of the Cincinnati series is very distinctly shown in 
the ravine to the south of Mr. Goe’s residence. This may, indeed, be 
considered a typical locality, for it is from this very point that the phe- 
nomena of the line of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian 
formations have, in part, been described. Between the fossiliferous beds 
of the Cincinnati group and the overlying Clinton limestone there oc- 
cur twenty to thirty feet of fine-grained shales in color, light blue or 
red, and destitute of fossils. Occupying as do these shales the place held 
by the Medina group to the eastward and northward, it has been sug- 
gested that they are a representative of that period. They are not, 
however, found at all sections of this horizon, the Clinton sometimes 
resting directly upon the fossiliferous beds of the Cincinnati series. 

A fine display of the Clinton limestone is shown in the wall of rock 
that immediately overhangs the shales above described. The same lime- 
stone occurs in bold cliffs along the river valley, near Grinnell’s Mill. 

From this last named point the section is prolonged by the Yellow 
Springs branch, which shows, in the course of two miles, at least one 
hundred feet of rock. The artificial sections of the Yellow Springs 
quarries are now reached, which constitute, on the whole, the best point 
in the county at which to study the Niagara series. 

There are other fine natural sections of the rocks of the county, but 
the one now described may be taken as a fair sample of them all. 

The separate elements in the geological scale above given will now be 
briefly treated. 

1. The uppermost two hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts, of the 
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Lebanon division of the Cincinnati series underlie the western half of 
Greene county. This area comprises the more eroded portions of the 
county, as has been already stated, and, lying at a low level, is so heavily 
covered with the deposits of the modified Drift that the rocks are, for the 
most part, concealed. There are, however, numerous exposures of the 
series, especially in Spring Valley and Sugar Creek townships, in which 
all of its characteristics, both as to order of stratification and fossil con- 
tents, can be seen and studied to excellent advantage. One hundred 
feet are shown in the valley of Bear Branch, a small tributary of the 
Little Miami, which enters the valley opposite Claysville. There is no 
point in the State where finer specimens of some of the common fossils 
of the formation have been found than here. Among them may be 
named Ambonychia radiata, Orthis sinuata, Leptaena sericea, Rhynchondla 
capax, Isotelus megistos. Representatives of at least thirty species of fos- 
sils can be obtained from the section here shown. 

The line.of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian forma- 
tions is shöwn as distinctly in Greene county as in any section of the 
State. One of the favorable points for studying it has already been 
named, but others almost equally satisfactory are furnished in the neigh- 
borhoods of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of Spring Valley 
township, on Cwsar’s Creek where it is crossed by the Wilmington and 
Xenia Turnpike, and in the vicinity of Reed’s Hill, in Bath township. 

As elsewhere in south-western Ohio, this horizon is marked by copious 
springs, to which attention will be more particularly called in the sub- 
sequent pages of this report. 

The same general order of facts described as occurring in the section 
at Goe’s Station will be found at each of the localities here named. 

The Cincinnati series in Greene county furnishes a small amount of 
building stone of fair quality, and this is, at present, its only economical 
application. 

2. The Clinton limestone comes next in order, and its exposures in 
Greene county leave nothing to be desired. The fine displays of it along 
the Little Miami valley, from Goe’s Station to Yellow Springs, have 
already been noted. In addition to the section near Mr. Goe’s residence, 
the stratum can be seen to excellent advantage on the farms of Mrs. Bell, 
Messrs. J. H. Little, F. Grinnell, A. V. Sizer, and Wm. C. Neff, and in the 
cuttings for the Grinnell pike at the Little Miami bridge, and near the 
house of Dunmore McGwin. In Xenia township it is well shown in the 
banks of Oldtown Run and Massie’s Creek, and also near the head springs 
of Ludlow Creek, on the farms of James Collins and others. In Bath 
township, however, there are miles of outcrops in which the whole forma- 
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tion is displayed with the greatest possible distinctness. Reed’s Hill 
may be spccially named in this connection. It is a promontory of cliff 
limestone overlooking the broad and fruitful valleys of Mad River, Bea 
ver Creek, already described, and the Great Miami valley. From its 
summit one of the most extensive and beautiful landscapes of south- 
western Ohio is shown. As is indicated upon the map, the Clinton 
formation is seldom found, except as a narrow margin to the Niagara 
group, by which it is overlain. There are, however, a few outliers in the 
south-western part of the county from which the Niagara rocks have 
been entirely removed, and where the Clinton has thus been left to form 
the surface for two or three square miles. 

The Clinton limestone at all these points, as elsewhere, is mainly a 
semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone. In its bedding it is uneven and 
interrupted, occurring in lenticular masses. A course can seldom be fol- 
lowed for twenty feet. Within this distance it is almost sure to termin- 
ate in a feather edge. In composition the limestone is quite uniform, 
consisting of about 85 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 12 per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesia. Even the lowermost layers, which are distinctly 
sandy in texture, und which are locally known as sandstone, do not devi- 
ate from this general formula. A notable percentage of peroxide of iron 
is of very frequent occurrence in the limestone, giving to it a deep red 
color. This is the nearest approach to the famous Clinton ore which the 
formation shows in Greene county. Just south of the county line, on 
Todd’s Fork, near Wilmington, a considerable deposit of this peculiar 
and valuable limestone ore is found, and occasional outcrops of it are 
found all the way to the Ohio River, the most important, thus far noted, 
occurring near the north line of Adams county, in the vicinity of Sink- 
ing Springs. It will be remembered that this same stratum rises into 
immense economical importance as the Dye-stone ore of Eastern Tennes- 
see and northern Alabama. The more common colors of the formation 
in Greene county are, however, light gray, yellow, and pinkish, the latter 
tint being specially characteristic. Its crystalline character is so well 
developed that much of the formation can be counted a true marble. It 
is susceptible of a high polish, and when some of the red varieties of 
the stratum are seleeted, it makes a highly ornamental stone, the see- 
tions of the white crinoidal stems giving a beautiful relief to the darker 
ground. It will, however, be seen from the facts already stated that the 
limestone can have no great value for any such application on account 
of its lenticular bedding. 

The base of the Clinton limestone, or rather the summit of the Cincin- 
nati group, is a notable water-bearer, as is shown by the fine line of 
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springs that issue from this horizon wherever the drainage allows. It 
has already been remarked that the lower beds of the Clinton are sandy 
in texture. At many points they are extremely friable, and are, conse- 
quently, very easily removed by the underground streams that are flow- 
ing at this level, and, as a consequence, small caves frequently occur at 
the base of the series. In other cases sink-holes are found, which are 
due to the same general cause. By the solution of the rocks along the 
lines of the divisional planes or joints that traverse them, free way is 
opened from the surface to the water-bearing shales of the Cincinnati 
group, and streams of small volume sometimes drop suddenly to this 
horizon to emerge again along the outcrops of the formation, perhaps at 
a distance of miles even from the point of descent. One of the best 
known of these sink-holes is found very near the intersection of the 
Xenia and Fairfield Pike with the Dayton and Yellow Springs Pike. 
The stream that here drops from the light of day to these subterranean 
recesses comes out again a mile or more to the southward, re-enforced, 
doubtless, by others that have shared a like fate, as the head spring of 
Ludlow Creek—one of the finest fountains of the county. These sink- 
holes have been sometimes deserted by the water-courses that have 
helped to fashion them, in which cases they have frequently been con- 
strued, in the neighborhoods in which they occur, as abandoned “lead 
mines.” Some portions of the county are full of circumstantial tradi- 
tions of lead veins being worked by the Indians here. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the civilized occupants of Greene county know a 
vast deal more of its geological structure and mineral resources than any 
of their uncivilized predecessors have done. There is not a shadow of 
reason for believing in the existence of metallic veins of any sort within 
its area. 

The limestone terminates at its upper limit variously. The most 
characteristic mode is in a foot or two of very fine-grained, light-blue 
clay or marlite. This, it will be remembered, is the usual mode in Mont- 
gomery county, where the horizon is found to be one of great palszon- 
tological interest. In Greene county, however, when the marlite occurs 
it is sometimes destitute of fossils. It can be seen at the base of McDon- 
ald’s quarry, south of Xenia, and at a few points along the Grinnell 
pike, near Yellow Springs. 

When the blue clay is not shown there is no change in the composi- 
tion of the limestone for its uppermost ten or fifteen feet, but there is 
always a very marked transition in passing to the lowest beds of the 
.Niagara group. 

The uses of the Clinton limestone are much less important now than 
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they were in the earlier history of the county. It serves a very fair pur- 
pose as a building stone, but occurring, as it so generally does, in close 
proximity to the Niagara series, which yields some of the finest building 
rock of Ohio, it comes to be but little thought of when quarries of the 
latter are made accessible. In earlier times, however, the higher degree 
of accessibility of the Clinton beds caused them to be largely drawn upon. 

In like manner the manufacture of quick-lime from the Clinton forma- 
tion has been wholly abandoned. For many years the outcrops of this 
stratum on Reed’s Hill supplied the Mad River valley and the western 
side of the county quite largely with lime. Lime was also burned from 
this horizon in Xenia township twenty years ago. It has, however, 
been fully established that in the manufacture of quick-lime none of the 
numerous varieties of calcareous rocks in south-western Ohio can enter 
into successful competition with the Guelph or Cedarville beds of the 
Niagara series, where the latter occur. The economy with which lime 
can be produced from this formation, and the manifest and decided supe- 
riority of the product, have ruled out all other sources. 

In the vertical scale of the rocks of the county a thickness of fifty feet 
was assigned to the Clinton limestone. This measure is to be obtained 
in the first section described, namely, that from Goe’s Station to Yellow 
Springs. It is, however, to be remarked that it is an exceptional thick- 
ness, and that the formation rapidly thins out to the southward, being 
reduced in Spring Valley township to less than half this measurement. 

3. The last element in the geological scale of the county is now 
reached, viz., the Niagara series. It takes precedence among the forma- 
tions of the county on several grounds. It occupies a somewhat greater 
area than the Cincinnati group, and it impresses much more distinct 
features upon the district in which it occurs than does the latter forma- 
tion. Several of the more noticeable facts in the topography of the 
county are referable, as has been already intimated, to the presence and 
characteristics of the cliff limestone, of which the Niagara is the leading 
element. Its outcrop is a rocky wall, very often uncovered, and gener- 
ally reached by quite an abrupt ascent at least one hundred feet above 
the level of the adjacent county. The picturesque gorges of the Little 
Miami and its tributaries are due to the order of stratification of the 
Niagara beds, and to the same order must be referred the water-supply of 
a considerable part of the county. The building stone and quick-lime of 
the county are almost wholly obtained from the Niagara beds; and, in ad- 
dition to these home supplies, large amounts of each are exported to sur- 
rounding cities and towns. 

The divisions of the Niagara group are well marked, and several of the - 
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individual members outrank in importance the last formation treated. 
A tabular view of these subdivisions is here appended : 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE, NIAGARA GROUP. 


; Feet. 

5. Guelph or Cedarville beds ........... .euses csscos ese onnnonnen cossseens conscecse nennen 0-45 
4. Springfield beds ............ ...sccses snonon coves sonsnnnen snnnnn sesveeses scaces sanonenen . 30 
3. West Union beds ........ccccss.cscesesocses sosses sosees sossceses soseascesess seseseeen ens 10 
2. Niagara shale ......seesunssnesnoeseen m cececcgce sansnnnnenen eens snnnnannn seeees seaseres 30 
1. Dayton stone...... 00... snsossnnenensnnnnn coeeee nnanunnan auunanen coceeeeee nannenanenen ons 0-10 
Total........000 sasoneons coscee srccce seccee sosces concas sonsan sansnnnnsurnen sonusnen enseee 125 


The separate elements will be briefly noticed. 

(a.) The Dayton limestone, which forms, wherever it occurs, the very 
base of the Niagara system, is an exceptional formation. It occupies 
isolated areas through three or four counties of the Third Geological Dis- 
trict. Its place in the series throughout the district generally and the 
country at large is occupied with widely different kinds of deposits. 
The typical locality, as the name of the formation denotes, is Dayton, 
Montgomery county. For a detailed description of the formation, the 
reader is referred to the Report of the Survey for 1869. 

The Dayton stone is found in great excellence and in considerable 
quantity in Greene county. Beginning on the western border, we find 
it capping the outlier of cliff limestone that lies south-west of Harbine’s 
Station, in Beaver Creck township. Owing, however, to the greater ac- 
cessibility of contiguous deposits—especially those of the Dayton dis- 
trict—these beds have been but little developed. Neighborhood supplies 
have been drawn for a long time from the farms of Moses Shoup, Archi- 
bald Huston, and others; but within the last two or three years larger 
quantities have been taken out and distributed from Harbine’s Station, 
by the Dayton and Xenia Railroad. The stone, as here found, has all the 
characteristic excellence of the formation in thickness, homogeneity, du- 
rability, and color; but its value is somewhat reduced by the abundant 
crystals of sulphide of iron (known by the quarrymen as sulphur), which 
weather on exposure, and disfigure the surface by dark-brown stains. 
The area underlain is considerable, and every foot of the deposit is sure to 
come into demand with the increasing age and resources of the surround- 
ing country. 

The next outcrop of it is found on the farm of Mr. James Collins, 
Xenia township; but though the stone is unmistakable here in its gen- 
eral character, it is much reduced in thickness and, consequently, in 
value, and evidently marks the limit of the deposit in this direction. A 
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mile or two beyond, to the east and north, the horizon of the Dayton 
stone is shown in many exposures with perfect distinctness; but its 
place is occupied by light-blue shale, or soapstone, as it is popularly 
called, and a worthless shaly limestone, yellow in color, and generally 
covered with fucoidal impressions, which are frequently rendered green 
by the presence of silicate of iron. This phase is well shown on the 
Grinnell pike, opposite the farm of Mr. A. V. Sizer, a mile below Yellow 
Springs. . 

By far the best known deposit of the Dayton stone in the county, how- 
ever, is found on the McDonald farm, three and a half miles south of 
Xenia. The rock was originally exposed here along a tributary of 
C.esar’s Creek. When the quarries were first opened, but a light covering 
of glacial Drift, or bowlder clay, was found; but as the lines have been 
extended, the stripping has become heavier. The surtace of the rock 
has been planed and polished by glacier agency. From four to eight feet 
of workable rock are here found, divided into courses varying from four 
to twenty inches in thickness. The stone finds market in Xenia, being 
quite widely distributed from that point by railroad. 

The composition of the stone from the McDonald quarry is seen in the 
following analysis, made by Prof. Wormley: 





Carbonate Of Lime ............ ccsccsces cecces cocces socscs concesens nennen soccer cccses soveseece 84.50 
Carbonate Of magnesia ......... cscsessecsce concssces senses sonne sevens cnceee senses cesses „ 11.16 
Alumina and iron ...... ccccccces ananon conces seccee sosces consecers seceee soaser sosccscescesves 2.00 
Silieciouß...... 000000 ccces cecceccoe cocccccce succes secccs coves cesses coceseecs coerce secces nennen cus 2.20 

99.86 


(b.) The Niagara shale directly overlies the Dayton stone where the 
latter stratum is found, and the Clinton formation, in case the Dayton 
stone is wanting. It is a normal constituent of the general geological 
scale of the country. Eighty-five feet of it are found at the Falls of Ni- 
agara, and along the Appalachain Chain it is thickened to one thousand 
five hundred feet. Its maximum development in Greene county can be 
seen in the “Glen” at Yellow Springs, on the land of W. C. Neff, Esq., 
and at the locality already noted, in the cutting for the Grinnell pike, 
opposite the old water-cure gounds. It here attains a thickness of thirty 
feet. This member of the series increases rapidly as it is followed south- 
ward through the State, measuring in Adams county one hundred and 
six feet. 

In composition it is not perfectly uniform, the two elements that enter 
into it being found in varying proportions in different sections. These two 
elements have been already named—a light-blue calcareous shale, and 
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thin-bedded, yellowish shaly limestone. The shale is much the more 
constant and abundant of the two, the limestone layers coming in as a 
rule near the bottom of the series, at the same horizon where the Dayton 
stone is found when it occurs. In other words, the Dayton stone, in excep- 
tional instances, replaces these shaly layers. The last named phase of 
the formation is shown very distinctly in the section on the Grinnell 
pike. The composition of the shale proper is shown by the following 
analysis, made by Prof. Wormley : 


Carbonate Of Lime ...........essssceccs savcecece soccceces ennnunnnn susenenne scevecsce soscccces 34.40 
Carbonate of magmesia .............0. ssscosces snnonnenn annununen coseeces coaces cesses coe - 30.87 
Silicate of lime ......... ..cccses snnennsnn covcccses senunnnne sannnanne anennnen sonsnnnns sone - 8.48 
Alumina and iron ...... .ccccccce coscccccs cocsccece sennannnn soceccces sseece seeces onnennnan cee 8.40 
Silica .......00 ceccseces socvcccce cosccscee nennse nennen nenanunne sannan secces cesese nennnn eoscceses ens 12.21 
Water, combined ......... ccces cesses cccscccce sannen onnonnnen seccsvnce secceescs cocses une 8.40 

99.78 


There are occasionally found in the shale numerous crystals and nod- 
ules of sulphuret of iron. In some of the sections shown in the Glen at 
Yellow Springs such nodules abound. They are often construed by the 
ignorant as indicating mineral treasures in the rocks which are here 
shown. A pit near the mouth of the Cascade Branch, six feet in diam- 
eter, and certainly more than twenty feet in depth, walled with timber, 
and now partly filled with rubbish, the origin of which is unknown to 
the oldest inhabitants, seems to show that such deceitful expectations 
were awakened in the minds of the earlier occupants of the country. 
Such unsuccessful experiments serve to show that our predecessors knew 
less than we now know of the contents of the strata, rather than more, 
as the credulous sometimes believe. The excavation was carried down 
into the Clinton limestone, the whole thickness of which might have 
been seen and studied by passing down the valley for half a mile. 

The surface of the Niagara shale is a very important water-bearer for 
this whole region, giving rise to a line of strong springs along its out- 
crops, and supplying the largest number of the drilled wells of the table- 
land. More extended mention will be made of this subject in a subse- 
quent part of this report. 

(c.) The next element in ascending order is the formation termed 
in the report on Highland county the West Union Cliff. This stratum 
would certainly not be erected into a separate division from any facts in 
its occurrence in this part of the State; but in Adams county it attains 
a thickness of ninety feet, and constitutes, in several of the southern - 
counties, a very marked and important element in the Niagara series. 
In Greene county, as in Clarke, it does not exceed eight feet in thick- 
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ness, and the principal interest in its existence here is a stratigraphical 
interest, viz., in the recognition of the constancy of the elementg found 
in the expanded sections to the southward. 

It is to be identified principally by its containing a fossil known as an 
elongated form of Atrypa reticularis. On the ground of its occurrence im 
Ohio strata, a distinct designation ought certainly to be given to this 
form, for it is never found above the horizon of the West Union cliff. 
The stratum is cliffy in its structure, generally showing but few lines of 
bedding, and weathering in a rough and ungainly form. The “Cascade” at 
Yellow Springs reveals this formation, the water of the stream being pre- 
cipitated over it, while it in turn overhangs the easily eroded shales of 
the underlying division. The same elements—geological and physical— 
occur here that are to be found at the Falls of Niagara; and more truly 
than most waterfalls, the humble cataract here mentioned can be termed 
a miniature Niagara. 

This element is also to be noted in Cedarville township, on the south- 
ern line. 

(d.) The fourth element is economically more important than any 
yet mentioned in the geology of the county. It is the division from 
which the building stone of the county is largely supplied. The Dayton 
stone, on account of its high degree of excellence as a cutting stone, com- 
mands too high a price for all common uses, and finds its market, not in 
the country districts, but in the cities and larger towns of the State, and 
even of adjoining States. The new Chamber of Commerce in Chicago is 
built in part of Dayton stone. For all ordinary uses the stratum now ‘ 
under consideration is the principal dependence. In the report on 
Clarke county it received the designation of the Springfield stone, and by 
this name it will here be recognized. It furnishes all the building rock 
raised at Springfield, but does not, perhaps, make the most characteristic 
formation shown there, as the cap rock from which the well-known 
Springfield lime is so extensively burned, belongs to a different division, 
viz., the Cedarville, or Guelph beds. The reasons for this nomenclature 
were given in the report on Clarke county, and need not be repeated 
here. 

The Springfield stone has a broad outcrop in Miami and Cedarville 
townships. It is much more largely quarried at Yellow Springs than at 
any other point in the county, but on Massie’s Creck and its tributaries 
west of Cedarville it is also quite extensively worked, and the aggregate 
product of neighborhood quarries is also large. A description of this 
stratum at any one point applies very well to all other exposures. In 
the section at Yellow Springs twenty-four feet of rock are found that are 
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referred to this division, though not more than twelve feet are ordi- 
narily.worked. At Holcomb’s quarries, below Springfield, thirteen feet 
are shown in a full section of the series. 

The courses vary in thickness from four to fourteen inches. Those 
which are most yalued for building stone generally range between these 
extremes. Several of the courses answer a fair purpose for cutting stone. 
The same qualified commendation can be given to them for flagging. 
In neither of these respects has there been, as yet, sufficient inducement 
to fully develop the capabilities of the beds. But for general masonry 
they leave little to be desired. Easily raised and dressed, of convenient 
thickness and of ample surface, they are not surpassed by any stone in 
the State in economy of use. 

In color they are either blue or drab. The blue cöurses frequently 
weather to drab on their exposed edges, but it is by no means certain 
that the drab beds have all been derived from the blue by this process of 
weathering. Slight differences in chemical constitution would serve to 
explain these differences in color. 

In what has been said of the value of these beds for building stone, it 
has been, of course, implied that they are durable. Durability cannot, 
however, be asserted of all the courses without exception. As in Clarke 
eounty, the blue beds sometimes prove treacherous, and this important 
question for each particular course can only be determined by a practical 
test. The firm and massive appearance of the stone when raised from 
the quarry furnishes no safe guide in judging of its power to withstand 
atmospheric agencies. By far the largest portion of the stratum, how- 
ever, has great excellence in this respect. The drab courses are, almost 
without exception, entirely satisfactory. 

The composition of the Springfield stone has been incidentally alluded 
to. A sample of the blue rock taken from the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., 
of Yellow Springs, gave the following result. (Wormley.) 





Carbonate of lime... ........ ccccccces cocccces sossscces cocccccce annann socceeces nennen sesees 51.10 
Carbonate Of MAagmesia......... ssscceses cocces sannnunne auonannen orescence sons eeees cesseces 41.12 
Sand and silica ....0u0.. cecccsces cocces cocccccce secccccce sonceccce coscccnce eovcccece soseesces 5.40 
Alumina, with trace Of iron ......... csseccess sonnen sonscsces coveveees nonnen annnun ceases 1.40 

99.02 


A magnesian limestone of France, cited by Vicat as furnishing an ex- 
cellent hydraulic lime, was, by chance, noticed to have an almost identical 
eomposition. Experiments were instituted with reference to hydraulic 
properties in the stone now under consideration, and it was found to 
have great energy asacement. It can sca@cely be doubted that these 
home supplies will come to be utilized at ho distant day. Attention is 
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called to the fact that Greene county possesses an ample supply of 
hydraulic limestone fully equal in quality to the cement which serves a 
district of France most satisfactorily. The great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of a new cement lies in the fact that masons, after becoming used 
to one particular product, are very loth to adopt the changes in practice 
which a new article renders necessary. The product here furnished is a 
hydraulic lime, and not a hydraulic cement. 

The silicious concretions and nodules often replacing fossils, and the 
silicious layers which are so abundant in the quarries of Clarke county, 
are almost entirely wanting here. 

Shaly partings are occasionally found between the courses. Ata depth 
of eight or ten feet below the surface of the stratum, a layer of shale, 
several inches thick, occurs, which, from its impervious nature, becomes 
an important water-bearer. 

There is not the same paucity of fossils in this stratum which marks 
the Dayton stone or the Niavara shale, but compared with the limestones 
of the Clinton and Cincinnati groups, and also with the overlying division, 
it may yet be said to be poor in this respect. The most striking forms 
by far that it contains are the casts of the monstrous brachiopod shell, 
Pentamerus oblongus, which sometimes completely cover the surface of the 
layers. This interesting and characteristic fossil begins its great devel- 
opment in the rocks of the Mississippi valley at this particular horizon. 
At the east it characterizes the Clinton group, but it has never yet been 
found in the Clinton limestone of Ohio. A single overgrown specimen 
was obtained from the bottom of the Niagara series by the late Col. Greer, 
of Dayton, and a few specimens have been found in the West Union 
cliff of Adams county, but throughout the periods represented by this 
and the succeeding formation it had a wonderful expansion, literally 
paving the ancient sea-floor for hundreds of square miles through un- 
counted centuries. It often constitutes the substance of the rock for 
eight or ten feet in thickness. No more perfect internal casts of this 
shell seem possible than the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., of Yellow Springs, 
have furnished. 

A few other brachiopod shells are occasionally met with in this division. 
Among them may be named Pentamerus ventricosus, Orthis biforata, Atrypa 
reticularis (shorter form), and Meristella Maria. None of these, however, 
are confined to this division. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumen- 
bachit, var. Niagarensis, is also of frequent occurrence. 

(e.) Overlying the Springfield stone, there is found in southern Ohio the 
representative of a formation the place of which was a subject of much 
discussion in the earlier days of American geology. The discussion has 
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terminated in its being assigned, without dissent, to the Niagara series. 
It forms the crowning member of this series in the northern and western 
portions of its widely extended field. It has received the names of vari- 
ous localities where it is distinctly shown, being styled the Guelph forma- 
tion in Canada, the Racine beds, or Milwaukee beds, in Wisconsin, and 
the Bridgeport beds in northern Illinois. In southern Ohio no local 
name can be selected so appropriate and free from ambiguity as the 
Cedarville limestone, constituting, as it does, the only member of the 
Niagara series shown In the extensive quarries op2ned at this village. 
There is not, however, as great a thickness of the limestone shown at 
Cedarville as at Yellow Springs. The exposure of the Niagara rocks at 
this last named place has been repeatedly referred to, and now, since all 
the elements that enter into it have been given, « somewhat more 
detailed account will be supplied. It is decidely the best section of the 
Niagara series shown in Greene county, and is but little inferior to the 
section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, below Springfield. 

The Clinton limestone follows up the Yellow Springs Branch to a point 
nearly opposite the extensive quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq. Starting from 
this well-settled base, eighty-four feet of the Niagara rocks are traversed 
in a very steep ascent. The uppermost thirty feet are shown in the 
quarrics before referred to; the lowermost thirty feet aré well shown in 
the adjacent banks of the Cascade Branch. Exposures of the intervening 
beds are not wanting in the immediate vicinity. The thickness here 
given is thus divided: 


Cedarville beds......... ..cssscceces scscescee coe sannnnnnn snnnnunen seseseees sessesses soeeee 22 feet. 
Springfield stone ............ esccccce coosescee cesses sannnnnnonen conece soasce sonsvesee ene 24 * 
West Union cliff ...... suoneoses ccesecces coneee sannnnnnn annunn nennen sosseesen esseesese ane 8 “ 
Niagara shales ...... ..sscsecesscces coscccees cvcvee cvcene sonnnunan conees senses ansnannnn ens 30 “ 
Total ...... 20.000 000000 sreececee sovees covees cnceee annnnnann ananan seeees ceeeee see nenn 8 “ 


The twenty-two feet of the upper division are further re-enforced in the 
higher ground adjoining the ravine. It gains ten feet, at least, in the 
land immediately to the westward, and may be safely taken as not far 
below furty feet in its total thickness here. 

The identification of this stratum has been made complete by the dis- 
covery of a considerable number of fossils in it that are peculiar to the 
above named horizon. A list of a dozen or more of these forms common 
to the Guelph and the Cedarville beds is given in the reports of Highland. 
and Clarke counties. Of these the most prominent and characteristic 
are two great shells, the enormous and somewhat abnormal brachiopod 
Trimerella, and a lamellibranch shell of even greater bulk, Megalomus 
Canadensis. Trimerella is represented in these beds not only by the 
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species grandis (Billings), but also by the still larger form, Ohioensis 
(Meck). It cannot, however, be said that either of these forms is abun- 
dant in Greene county, but their presence has been proved by a few 
specimens from both the Yellow Springs and Cedarville quarries. 

The lithological characteristics of the formation in Greene county are 
quite marked. The lowermost ten or twelve feet consist of a massive 
rock almost destitute of the appearance of planes of stratification. When 
raiscd by blasting it comes out in large and ungainly fragments. In 
color it is a very light gray, and the numerous cavities, large and small, 
which are found in it, are all studded with minute crystals of lime. It 
is crowded with casts of fossils of all the group3 represented in the forma- 
tion, but often the forms have been rendered obscure by partial solution, 
and nothing remains but a confused mass of the firmer parts of the 
structures. Nothing can exceed the beauty which fresh surfaces of the 
rock sometimes disclose, the faces of the fossils being frosted with crys- 
tals. The heavy bed of Pentamerus oblongus referred to in the preceding 
section is found in this part of the series. 

The most interesting series of fossils thus far obtained from any one 
locality was furnished by the quarry of Mr. John Orr, of Cedarville. 
Several specimens were yielded at this point which have been found 
nowhere else in Ohio. 

The upper portions consist of a very thin-bedded and fragile limestone, 
_ often sandy in texture, and either light gray in color or yellowish. “The 
latter is the predominant tint at Yellow Springs, the former at Clifton, 
while both appear at Cedarville. This portion is no less fossiliferous 
than the lower part, and both contain the same forms, though the pro- 
portions in which the separate fussils occur vary somewhat in the two 
divisions. 

In composition, the whole formation is very nearly a typical dolomite. 
A few analyses are appended to show its constitution along the line of its 
outcrop, the range represented covering at least one hundred and fifty 
miles. The analyses were all made for the Survey by Dr. Wormley. 


No. 1. Bierley’s quarry, Greenville, Darke county. 

“ 2 Dugan’s “ Sidney, Shelby county. 

“ 3. Holcomb’s “ Springfield, Clarke county. 

“ 4. Sroufe’s “ — Yellow Springs, Greene county. 

“ 5. Trimble’s, “ . Hillsborough, Highland county. 

1, 2. 3. 4, 5. 

Carbonate of lime ...... .....cee0 cscoseess 41.60 55.00 5510 54.75 64.26 
Carbonate of magnesia ...eenenn sreeonene 50.11 42.92 43.05 42.23° 43.23 
Alumina and iron... ss. coon oo veces 1.60 1.70 2.00 1.8) 
Bilicious matter ....ssscs see sessessee soso } 4.60 trace, 010 0.40 0.40 
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But a single economical application is made of the Cedarville lime- 
stone. The facts already stated show how poorly adapted it is for use as 
a building stone, but as a source of quick-lime this stratum is without a 
rival in the markets of south-western Ohio. This subject has already 
been discussed at considerable length in the report on Clarke county. It 
was there shown that the Cedarville stone is to be equally commended for 
this use by the economy with which it can be manufactured, and by the 
great excellence in every respect of the product which it furnishes. 

Lime is now burned in quantity at but two points in Greene county, 
viz., Yellow Springs and Cedarville; but equal advantages’ in every par- 
ticular, except the all-important one of transportation, are furnished at 
many other points, and especially at and below Clifton, on the Little 
Miami River. The business at the two points named has attained quite 
important proportions, and is the source of a considerable income to the 
county. A few of the details are here appended. 

At Cedarville lime is now burned by the five following firms: Wesley 
_Tliff, Satterfield and Son, Shrads and Gibney, Orr and Son, D. S. Ervin. 
These parties are named according to the order in which they took up 
the business. Wesley Iliff has been engaged in burning lime at this 
point for thirty years. All of the firms but one use old-fashioned kilns, 
viz., those in which fifteen hundred to two thousand bushels of lime are 
burned at one time, the kiln being allowed to cool before it is emptied 
and re-filled. To carry on the business in a large way, each firm requires 
two or more such kilns, so that while one is burning lime can be drawn 
from another. 

Mr. D. S. Ervin alone employs patent draw-kilns. The comparison of » 
the two modes of burning was made at length in the report on Clarke 
county. (Geology of Ohio, Vol. I., p. 475.) No reason is seen for modify- 
ing the opinions there expressed. 

The production for the year 1874 ranges as follows: D.S. Ervin, two 
hundred and eighty car loads, or eighty-five thousand bushels; Wesley 
Iliff, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; Shrads 
and Gibney, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; 
Orr and Son, seventy-five car loads, or twenty-three thousand bushels; 
Satterfield and Son, forty car loads, or twelve thousand bushels. 

The average cost of wood is three dollars per cord, and one cord is used 
in the burning of fifty bushels of lime in the old pattern of kilns. In 
the patent kilns, Mr. Ervin reports sixty-six bushels to one cord of wood. 
The lime finds market mainly along the line of the Little Miami Railroad. 
The price for 1874 has been fifty-five dollars per car load, or eighteen and 
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one-third cents per bushel. When retailed at the kilns, it id sold for 
twenty-five cents per bushel. 

The Cedarville lime has the reputation of being “cooler” than the 
limes with which it comes into competition; that is, it does not give out 
as much heat in slaking, and slakes with more difficulty, or at least with 
less rapidity. Whatever differences of this sort exist must be referred 
to its physical state rather than to its chemical constitution, as it agrees 
in this respect perfectly with the Yellow Springs, Springfield, and Sidney 
limes. 

At Yellow Springs the business of lime-burning is extensively carried 
on by W. Sroufe, Esq. Mr. Sroufe has not yet introduced patent draw- 
kilns, but is making preparations to doso. He gives the amount of lime 
produced at his kilns during 1874 as thirty thousand bushels. The cost 
of wood averages three dollars and twenty-five cents per cord, and one 
cord, as at Cedarville, is required for the burning of fifty bushels of lime. 
The lime is sold at fifty-five dollars per car load, as is that manufattured 
at Cedarville. 

The Yellow Springs quarries reach down to the building-stone courses 
that underlie the lime-producing stratum. Mr. Sroufe reports the sale of 
five hundred perches of building stone during 1874. The average price 
of building stone is one dollar and seventy-five cents per perch. No 
courses well adapted to cutting have yet been worked here. 

The Cedarville beds impress a peculiar appearance on the valleys in 
which sections of them are disclosed. They generally appear in a smooth, 
vertical wall, bluish-white in color, and overhanging the even courses of 
the Springfield stone. The latter are more easily eroded than the cap- 
rock, by reason of the shaly partings found between them. It therefore 
results that when a stream has once cut its way through the cap-rock'the 
gorge becomes fully as wide, or even wider, at the bottom than at the top, 
as is the case at Clifton. As the work of erosion advances, large masses 
of the cliff are left unsupported, and are at last precipitated into the ravine, 
as is shown so abundantly in the valley of the Miami between Clifton 
and Grinnell’s Mill. The present state of the valley at Clifton shows 
very clearly the manner in which the whole work has been accomplished. 
We can be certain that the valley has been growing through the illim- 
itable past by the same stages that we can mark soclearly at the present 
day. 

The springs that issue from the Niagara series are very important and 
serviceable, but attention will be called at this place to but a single point 
in connection with them, viz., the heavy deposits of travertine which 
some of them have made and are still making. The great fountain from 
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which the village of Yellow Springs derives its name will be treated by 
itself, but all along the gorges in the Niagara limestone voluminous 
springs are issuing, which are making extensive calcareous deposits, 
sometimes in dome-shaped stalagmitic masses under the dripping of the 
springs, but more frequently mingled with the earthy and organic prod- 
ucts over and among which the waters flow in short slopes to the valley. 
The vegetable, and sometimes the animal, matters that the water meets 
with are often incrusted by the travertine, and are then said in popular 
language to be petrified. A specimen submitted to analyses gave the 
following result (Wormley): 





Carbonate Of lime ........... 02. csccecsoe sonen cossceces ceccce soseccece eocces ananen soosesees 95.70 
Carbonate of magnesia .......2. coo onen snenannne mennnunen annnnunen cocseccee saanennn- one 3.73 
Alumina and iron ........ seccecces coccccces cocces cocces seccecece onnnnnnen succes ces senannnee 0.50 

99.93 


Another specimen examined shows the following composition (Mces): 





Carbonate of Lime ........ 1.0.2. cecccs sonne vannennen caccce nonnnn annann soecseos succes secces 97.60 
Carbonate of magnesia........... sssceces sonsnnars onnnanann nonsnneun nansen sennannan snnane 121 
Silicious matter... 22.0. coecesces coacecces cesses ov soccccces cosces cocces cocececes cos geccce nen 0.60 

99.41 


In this connection the very interesting fact is to be noted, that while 
the rocks from which the springs issue are dolomitic, containing nearly as 
much carbonate of magnesia as carbonate of lime, the travertine is almost 
purcly calcareous. It therefore appears that in magnesian limestones 
permeated by atmospheric waters the proportions of magnesia must be 
constantly, though of course very slowly, increasing. The varying pro- 
portions of carbonate of magnesia in the limestones of the Cedarville 
division may be, in part, accounted for in this way. By reference to the 
table of analyses on page 675, it will be scen that this substance in one 
instance makes fifty per cent. of the entire weight of the rock. A greater 
exposure than ordinary to carbonated waters would serve to explain this 
increased proportion. It may be added that the location of the quarry 
from which the stone yielding this result was obtained, in the flat lying 
tract of Darke county, would seem to indicate the long-continued pres- 
ence of such carbonated water. 

Further: as far as the explanation above given applies, it ought to be 
found that the more highly magnesian the limestone the lees should be 
‘its specific gravity. A few facts under this head are here given. The 
determinations of specific gravity were furnished by Prof. Mendenhall, of 
the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. The comparison is not 
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limited to the different representatives of the Cedarville division, but 

various limestones of the State are included. 

eee — ES ee eee 
Percentage of 








Locality. | Geological horizon. 5 nsenekia. en 
Greenville, Darke county .....| Top‘of Guelph, or Cedarville 50 2.452 
Yellow Springs .........0. nenne Bottom of Guelph............. .. 43 2.608 
Greenfield, Highland county | Waterlime ...... .......00 sesees cone 42 2.648 
Yellow Springs .........0. cesses Clinton 20.02, cseceseee aan cesees serene 12 2.664 
Columbus see ssnannnen coreesees anna Corniferouß .......00 seoersece sosees 80 ? 2.664 
Cincinmati .........0. coesseee enennn Cincinnati ......... ccccsees nennen 5 2.700 


III. DRIFT. 


The Drift of Greene county agrees so closely in all particulars with 
that of the adjacent counties, already reported upon, that no extended 
description will be given in this place. All of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this most interesting but perplexing formation are here shown 
with great distinctness. In other words, the materials for a perfect 
theory of the Drift are found spread over the rocky floor of Greene 
county. | 

1. In the first place, the face of the Niagara limestone has been uni- 
versally planed and polished by glacier agency. It does not, it is true, 
show the marks of this agency every where, for the upper beds of the 
limestone have often been partially dissolved by the action of atmoe 
pheric waters infiltrating through the Drift beds; but wherever the sur 
face has not been thus affected it exhibits the glaciated markings now 
under consideration. These markings have been noted in every section 
of the county in which the cliff limestone is exposed; but they are 
shown most plainly in the uncovered surfaces of the Yellow Springs 
quarry and of McDonald’s quarry. The grooves and strisc have a direc- 
tion in most instances of ten to fifteen degrees west of north. In the 
Yellow Springs quarry their line of direction cuts the line of direction 
of the Glen, which is immediately adjoining, at an angle of about twenty 
degreee, showing that even such deep furrows as this had no influence in 
changing the course of the abrading ice-sheet. 

2. Over the polished surface of the rocks, as well as over those more 
extensive areas where the rocks retain no markings of this kind, lies, 
in deposits of varying thickness, a covering of bowlder clay. This is an 
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unstratified mass, thickly set with pebbles and bowlders of small size, 
many of which have rubbed or striated faces, like that of the rock on 
which they rest. In its original state it is a very compact formation, as 
is shown in the deeper sections of it; but where the deposit is shallow it 
has been considerably transformed by atmospheric agencies. The par- 
tial or complete solution of the limestone pebbles that make so prom- 
inent an element in it renders the whole bed more porous and permeable 
than the unaltered depösits are. With this transformation of texture a 
change of culor is also connected, the lower oxides of iron in the bowlder 
clay being converted into peroxides by the presence of air and water, 
and the bed becoming a yellow clay instead of blue clay. 

The unaltered blue clay is often struck in wells, and is also shown in 
the banks of streams where the weathered materials are removed as fast 
as formed. | 

As elsewhere, seama of sand and gravel are intermingled with the 
bowlder clay. 

3. A third phase of the Drift formations is also abundantly shown in 
Greene county, in the beds of clean sand and gravel, which occur every 
where throughout its area, and especially on the highest lands of the 
county. These beds are distinctly stratified, oftentimes with conspicuous 
lines of false or uneven bedding, differing in composition from the bowl- 
der clay in this respect, viz., that they contain water-washed instead of 
’ striated pebbles, and that they present unmistakable indications of hav- 
ing been sifted and arranged under water. Examples of these high- 
level grades can be seen at various points, but at none more clearly than 
in Miami township; as, for example, at the Yellow Springs gravel bank, 
at the banks of W.C. Neff, Daniel Jobe, and J. H. Little; and also in the 
Hamma neighborhood, along the Yellow Springs and Fairfield pike. All 
of these points belong to the high grounds of the county, and some of 
them constitute its summit levels. From some peculiarities in its struo- 
tnre, the Yellows Springs bank deserves a somewhat more extended 
notice. _ 

It is located to the south of the village, about half a mile from the 
railroad track. It rises forty feet in height above a very flat-lying area, 
and thus makes a conspicuous feature in the topography. Its summit is 
not far from ten hundred and sixty feet above the sea. It embraces an 
area of somewhat more than two acres. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, with considerable quantities of clay, the three orders of materials 
being, however, quite well separated from each other. Some bowlders 
are met with, the largest one now exposed measuring seven feet in 
length. Like almost all of the largest sized bowlders of southern Ohio, 
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this one is composed of gneiss, conspicuously banded with rose-colored 
felspar. | 

The peculiarity of this gravel bank consists, however, in none of the 
facts already stated, but in the order of arrangement of the materials, 
which are aggregated in all sorts of irregular masses, while the bed-lines 
of the sand and gravel are curiously twisted and contorted, their section 
sometimes showing them to accomplish two-thirds of the circumference of 
a circle. The only satisfactory explanation of these facts would seem to 
be found in the deposit of these materials from melting ice. An iceberg 
breaking loose from the northern water-shed of the State, and loaded 
with glacial detritus, if stranded and slowly melted here, might account 
for these peculiarities of structure. 

As to several of the other deposits referred to above, it is impossible for 
any one to examine them without feeling certain that they were sorted 
and sifted and arranged under water, and that their presence where we 
find them now is proof conclusive of the submergence of the country, at 
least to the elevations which they mark. The bank belonging to Deniel 
Jobe, Esq., and located near the intersection of the Grinnell pike with 
the Clifton and Oldtown pike, may be taken as a good representative of 
this class. 

These high-level or bank gravels of the county furnish an inexhaust- 
ible supply of excellent materials for road-making; and, under the wise 
State legislation of the last ten years upon this subject, the county may 
be said to have been lifted out of the mud. This work of improvement 
is sure to go on with the increasing wealth of the country, until every 
public road is changed from a bed of miry clay—which, in its natural 
state, it becomes for about one-third of the year—into a solid and civil- 
ized highway all the year through. 

The bottom lands of the county, in its western and south-western por 
tions, are considerable. They do not, however, demand extendcd treat- 
ment here, agreeing as they do exactly with the similar areas already re- 
ported upon. They consist of first and second bottoms chiefly, the third 
terrace that appears in the lower reaches of the streams being either 
wanting or but indirectly shown here. : 


IV. BOILS. 


“A brief discussion of the soils of the county will here find place. 
(a) Origin. The soils of Greene county may be said to be derived 
from the Drift. There are small tracts, it is true, scattered through the 
county in which the bedded rock has lately formed the surface, and by 
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its weathering has given rise to the thin stratum of soil that now covers 
it. Examples of this sort may be seen on Reed’s Hill, in Bath township, 
wherc the weathering of the Clinton limestone has furnished a very pro- 
ductive but shallow soil to quite a number of acres. Along the boun- 
dary of the Lower and Upper Silurian formations, again, little patches 
of these native soils are to be seen, as at Goe’s Station, in Miami town- 
ship, and on the farms of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of 
Bugar Creek township; but the aggregate of all such cases is insignif- 
cant, and the statement that the soil of the county is derived from the 
Drift scarcely requires qualification. 

There is a very important sense, however, in which the soils of Greene 
county may be said to be native soils. Naked beds of bowlder clay are 
no more soil than are raw shales or quarry spalls. All can be converted 
into soils by sufficient exposure to atmospheric influences. In point of 
fact, the shales that constitute so large a part of some Ohio formations, 
and notably of the Cincinnati series, are converted into soils far more 
rapidly than the bowlder clay. The soils of the county, then, have been 
formed where we find them by the same slow processes that are required 
to transform a stratum of limestone rock into soil. It is principally by 
the process that is termed “ weathering” that the stubborn and imper 
vious clays of the unaltered Drift are changed into the porous, light, and 
permeable layer that we call soil. The action of the atmosphere can be 
easily traced in such cases. There are always present in our Drift clays, 
grains, pebbles, and bowlders of limestone. In southern and central 
Ohio they constitute by far the largest proportion of the rocky fragments 
of the Drift beds. But limestone is soluble in rain and surface water. 
These fragments, then, both small and great, are slowly dissolved, their 
lime being carried away in drainage water, while the sand and clay and 
iron which made a part of their substance are left to contribute to the 
soil. Similar changes go on in other substances in the Drift bed, and 
the results of all are to open these stubborn clays to air and water, to 
chance their color, to alter their texture, and thus, also, to alter their 
specific gravity. The incorporation of vegetable matter with the forming 
soil goes on through all the stages of its growth. Until the proportion 
of such matter reaches at least 5 per cent. of the whole mass, the clay is 
scarcely to be called a soil. 

But in the final stages of its preparation, to another division of the 
living creation a very important office is assigned, one, however, which 
is seldom estimated according to its real value. The inseet kingdom, 
beetles, ants, carth-worms, etc., bring up from below the surface, for very 
different objects in the econmy of their several existences, particles of 
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sand, clay, and vegetable mold. The whole substance of the soil is 
honey-combed by their agencies and rendered vastly more permeable to 
airand water. To them, indced, the fineness and homogeneity of the sur- 
face are largely duc. Whoever thinks this agency an insignificant one 
has but to examine carefully the surface of any square rod of ground in 
early summer to be convinced of his mistake. Such an examination 
will show to any one who has eyes to sec that an enormous amount of 
mechanical labor, most useful in its results to man, is being performed by 
these despised insects. The porosity of the ground, which is partly due 
to these agencies, is illustrated in the well known fact that the earth 
taken out from an excavation will never fill the space from which it has 
been removed. But the porosity that nature gives to soils is not pro- 
duced inaday. It is the result of these seemingly insignificant agencies 
extended through periods of time sufficiently long. 

This stratum of soil, thus prepared, is the sole dependence of the brick- 
kilns which are possible in almost every square mile of the surface of 
the county, and from it brick of exccllent quality are cheaply produced. 

Mention has thus far been made of the formation of soils from the 
bowlder clay alone, but processes precisely similar to those already de- 
scribed, only far more rapid in their action, are going on in the beds of 
modified or stratified Drift which make so important an element in the 
surface of the county. The opening of every gravel bank shows these 
processes with the greatest distinctness. The solution of the limestone 
pebbles has been carried on for one or two feet below the surface until 
most of them have entirely disappeared, the only pebbles that remain 
being the hard and stubborn greenstones and granites of northern origin. 
Vegetable mold has been mingled with these weathering products to 
the same depth to which the solution has advanced, and thus the 
boundary line between the soil and what it covers is marked by color as 
well as texture. The incipient stages of the solution of limestone peb- 
bles can be seen below this boundary in the softened and corrod:d sur- 
faces which they show, but the mass below is, after all, a gravel bank 
and not soil. 

„(b.) Varieties. The soils of the county may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes, which will be readily recognized by those familiar with the 
area under consideration: 

1. The valley soils, consisting principally of the first and second bot- 
tom lands. 

2. The soils formed from the high level gravels. 

3. The yellow and white clays, the common upland soils of the connty. 

4. The black uplands or blue grass land, most largely shown in Ross, 
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New Jasper, Silver Creek, and Jefferson townships. Each of these divi- 
sions will be briefly considered. 

1. The soils of the first division are principally confined to the main 
valleys of the county, viz., to the Little Miami, Mad River, and Beaver 
valleys, but some of the minor streams have bottom lands of limited ex- 
tent. 

There is a notable difference in constitution between the first and seo- 
ond bottoms, the former being strictly alluvial in character and receiv- 
ing fresh accessions of matter with every flood, while the second bottoms 
are gravel terraces, the surfaces of which have been transformed into 
soils according to the processes described above. The latter areas consti- 
tute the most attractive, but not, perhaps, the most durable, farming lands 
of the county. The Oldtown flats may be taken as one of the very best 
examples of this class. We know that portions of this beautiful plain 
were the favorite corn-grounds of the Indians before the occupation of the 
country by the whites, to say nothing of the still earlier tenure of the 
mound-builders, whose works abound in this neighborhood. Since the 
occupation of the country by civilized man, the whole area has been 
constantly under the plow. There are large parts of it which have not 
failed for at least fifty consecutive years to produce a’crop either of corn 
or wheat, without any application of manure or fertilizers. No charge 
can be made against this particular area as lacking in durability, for the 
average production is still very good, but other tracts of equal original 
fertility show themselves now to be in a state of incipient exhaustion. 
It is a disgraceful system of farming that brings lands like these to such 
a state within fifty years of the time when they were covered with pri- 
meval forests. 

The first bottoms are sometimes so largely calcareous as to become par- 
tially unfitted to act as soils. Among other defects is this, that they are 
unable to withstand ordinary summer droughts. They are generally 
covered, however, with forest trees when in a state of nature, and when 
cleared they furnish pasturage for the spring and early summer. 

Analyses are furnished of two soils and one subsoil belonging to this 
division. It so happens that all of the following examples were derived 
from Clarke county: * 

Analysis No. 1 is of the Mad River bottoms of John Snyder, Esq., of 
Springfield. They were originally covered with the ordinary forest 


* It is a matter of regret that the work of the chemist was arrested before he had 
completed the analysis of an equally interesting series of specimens from Greene 
county, the want of which impairs the value of this portion of the report, 
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growth of the first or lower bottoms. The excessive amount of carbonate 
af lime found in them (50.87 per cent.) will be noted. It is almost a 
matter of surprise that vegetation of any sort could be borne by such 
a mortar bank. The large amount of phosphoric acid will, however, give 
them high rank, so far as this priceless element of fertility i is concerned, 
and the quantity of the alkalies (potush and soda) is also ample for all 
demands of vegetation. 

Analysis No. 2 is of the Buck Creek bottoms (prairie lands) from the 
same locality. The large proportion of organic matter here (29.34 per 
cent.) will attract attention. A soil so loose as this must necessarily be 
would hardly enable trees to stand against our south-west winds, and it 
may be that its nakedness is due to such a cause rather than to any 
natural want of adaptation to the production of forests. The amount of 
lime falls considerably below that shown in No. 1, but is still excessive 
(35.85 per cent.). The other substances which constitute the fine gold of 
every soil, viz., the phosphates, sulphuric acid, the alkalies, are all here 
in large amount. The lime present, however, renders the land unfit for 
tillage. All.crops burn out in the summer months. The application of 
this soil to the uplands would carry to them just what they most need. 
The lime in it would make it a full equivalent for shell marl, while the 
organic matter, which makes almost one-third of its entire substance, 
would wonderfully ameliorate their stubborn texture. There is little 
doubt that, load for load, this bottom land would prove, on many areas, a 
full equivalent for stable manure. 

Analysis No. 3 is of the subsoil of No. 2, taken from a depth of two 
feet below the surface. It will be seen that this subsoil has all of the 
characteristics of a model soi. Its only obvious deficiency is in the soluble 
forms of the alkalies. Aside from this it would be hard to say what 
should be added or what taken away to increase its adaptations to all the 
uses of agriculture. 

The proportion of carbonate of lime shrinks from more than fifty per 
cent. in the soil to four per cent. in the sub-soil. As both soil and sub-soil 
are supposed to be derived from the same source, viz., alluvial deposits, it 
may be asked how this great disparity is to be accounted for. In reply, 
it is suggested that, like many other important facts which at first sight 
have no connection with the cause assigned, it will be found traceable to 
the clearing of the country. By the clearing of the land, evaporation has 
been greatly promoted along all of the drainage courses, and the streams 
now sink toa point never known in the early history of the country. As 
they fall, pools of water, small and great, are left along their courses, which, 
when evaporated by a summer’s sun, give rise to large amounts of calcare- 
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ous travertine, which is deposited as an incrustation on pebbles, bowlders, 
shells, and vegetable growths. But since the drainage courses have all 
been opened out, a few hours’ rain is often sufficient to produce a flood 
which casily sweeps away the light and porous travertine, to re-deposit 
it at lower points along the courses of the stream. It must also be added 
that the carbonate of lime in the soil is partly due to land shells which 
have lived and dicd upon its surface. 

2. The soils formed from the high-level gravels are very closely allied 
in origin and character to those found on the gravel terraces or second 
bottoms of the rivers. They are not, however, underlain by as porous a 
subsoil as the latter, and therefore prove, as a rule, more retentive and 
durable. They are scattered through the highlands of the county in iso- 
lated patches, often of small extent. They are as plainly recognized be- 
fore the country is cleared as after the soil has been exposed by the plow, 
for the natural growth of forest trees which they produce distinguishes 
them unmistakably from the colder lands adjoining and surrounding 
them. On the gravel points are found the black walnut, the sugar tree, 
the blue ash, the hickory, etc., while the clay lands show little but oaks. 

In color they are re‘idish-brown, verging towards black in many cases. 
Under cultivation they are extremely productive, and always constitute 
the favorite portions for tillage of every farm on which they occur. 

An analyses of one of these gravel point soils is given below (No. 4). 
The specimen submitted was taken from the farm of John Howell, Ezq., 
in Mad River township, a few miles north of the Greene county line. It 
will be seen that the testimony of chemistry fully accords with that of 
experience with reference to these soils. Like analysis No. 3, this soil 
might almost be assumed as a model. Its seventy per cent. cf silica, 
mixed with nine per cent. of alumina, render it certain that it will work 
light, especially when its nine per cent. of organic matter is taken into 
account. It contains over three and one-half per cent. of the alkalies, soda, 
and potash, while the supply of phosphoric acid is ample for generous har- 
vests. Though derived from the decomposition of limestone pebbles very 
largely, but little lime remains in its composition (less than four per cent. 
of lime and magnesia). This fact seems surprising at the first statement, 
but a little reflection shows us that it is a necessary consequence of the 
mode of formation above.described. The pebble that is to be turned into 
soil consists of carbonates of lime and magnesia in large proportion, and 
of sand, clay, iron, etc., in much smaller proportions. But these latter 
substances are all that are’ turned over to the forming soil, and they are 
set free only by the solution and removal of the lime and magnesia. The 
percentage given alove is more than sufficient, however, for the demands 
of vegetation. 
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3. The next group to be treated constitute a much larger portion of the 
surface than either of the others already described. It comprises the light- 
eplored clays, whitish or yellow, which make the common upland soils of 
the country. Being generally derived from the bowlder clay, nothing 
more needs to be said in regard to their mode of origin, as this topic has 
already been considered. They are strong and durable to a high degree, 
but under unwise or negligent husbandry they become stubborn and un- © 
productive. On the other hand, there are no soilsof the State that respond 
more kindly to a rational system of tillage. Their great lack is that of 
organic matter, which is needed even more to ameliorate their physical _ 
condition than to supply plant food. The system of farming, however, 
to which these clays are generally subjected robs them as rapidly as po» 
sible of the small amount of vegetable mold with which they are sup- 
plied at the outset. In this way their color is bleached to whitish, from 
their usual yellowish tint. 

The native forest growths of these soils consist largely of oaks of vari- 
ous species, among which the white oak largely predominates. It gains 
here a magnificent growth, and supplies the country with invaluable re- 
sources in the way of staunch timber. 

Saveral analyses are appended of this most important division of the 
soils of central Ohio. 

The first of them, No. 5, is of a white clay on an overtaxed and tem- 
porarily exhausted farm (McClure farm, Mad River township, Clarke 
county). It is to be added that the soil of this area was never equal to 
that which immediatcly surrounds it. 

The next analysis, No. 6, shows the composition of the subsoil of these 
same white clays, taken at a depth of fifteen to eighteen inches below the 
surface. 

In examining these analysis, it will be noticed that the organic matter 
in the soil but slightly exceeds that in the subsoil (2.85 per cent. against 
2.58 per cent.). It is safe tosay that any process which should double the 
amount of organic matter in it would increase its productive power in a 
high degree. There is no lack of phosphoric acid, of potash, soda, or sul- 
phur in either, the vital elements of all soils. On the contrary, the pro- 
portions which these substances attain in them would give them place 
among the fertile lands of the State. It is to their physical condition, 
principally, that their want of fertility must be ascribed. It is certainly 
assuring to find that even the poorest and most stubborn clays of the 
State possess untold capacities for the service of man. They hold, how- 
ever, these treasures securely locked until a wiser system than ours shall 
find the key. 
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Attention is called to one or two other points in connection with these 
analysis. | 

(a.) The marked disparity in the amounts of phosphoric acid which soil 
and subsoil respectively contain is doubtless due, in part at least, to the 
abstraction of this substance from the surface by the crops that have been 
raised here. Of all the constituents of the soil, this certainly is the one 
that according to theory should be most reduced by the prevalent system 
of tillage. ‘There is still left in the soil a large aggregate of this sub- 
stance, it is true, but it is to be remembered that plants can not go on 
_ growing until all isremoved. To make agriculture profitable, these min- 
eral elements of plants must not only be present in the soil, but must be 
every where diffused, so that each rootlet of eaeh plant shall be able to 
secure its share. It is altogether probable that the change of one-tenth 
of one per cent. is enough to make the difference between sterility and 
generous harvests. . 

(6.) The chief notable lack in these analyses is in the soluble forms of 
potash and soda, and in carbonate of lime. These are the very sub- 
stances that would be furnished by the application of ashes and lime- 
waste from the lime-kilns of the country. Ten thousand cords of wood 
are burned every year at Springfield in the manufacture of lime; but 
until within the last two or three years not one bushel in a thousand of 
the ashes produced has ever been restored to the land. At Yellow 
Springs and at Clifton—both of which are surrounded with clay soils of 
this general description, and where large quantities of lime are annually 
burned—the same thing is true, though lime and ashes may be had for 
the carting. 

Two other analyses are added, in this division, of soils of better grade 
than that already reported upon. No. 7 is from the farm of John How- 
ell, Esq. (Mad River township, Clarke county), and No. 9 from the land of 
John Snyder, Esq., of Springfield. Both of these analyses represent the 
average yellow clays of this region. No. 8 represents the composition of 
the subsoil of No. 7; but there is some reason to distrust the results 
shown in this analysis. In the comparatively large proportion of or 
ganic matter it can hardly represent the average. . 

4. One variety still remains to be described, viz., the soil of the 
black uplands of this region, including the upland prairies that are 
occasionally met. This soil might with a measure of propriety be dis- 
tributed among the two last named divisions, as it has differed in fortune 
from one or other of them in but a single particular. By the accidents 
of the later geological history of the country, these common deposits of 
bowlder clay and stratified sand and gravel have been left generally in 
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sloping and easily drained surfaces, but sometimes in flat-lying tracts, of 
greater or less extent. To the latter of these areas the black soils are 
confined. If the stratified Drift has furnished their origin, they will 
agree in character with the soils derived from the limestone gravel, as 
represented in analysis No. 4. If formed from the weathering of the 
bowlder clay, they prove to be the counterparts of the yellow clays last 
described. The difference is shown very plainly in the capabilities of 
the two kinds of tracts respectively. Both form blue-grass land, and 
furnish the best of pasturage, but only the former can be turned with 
profit into corn grounds. These constitute, indeed, the best corn ground 
of the county—the river bottoms not being excepted. A considerable 
area in the south-eastern part of the county, forming part of a much 
broader area which stretches through Madison and Fayette counties, 
belongs to this division, and numerous isolated tracts are scattered 
throughout the county. Frequently the most stubborn of the white 
clays will inclose some central area that lies at a lower level than the 
rest, and the drainage of which is consequently obstructed. This central 
tract has thus been changed in color from white to black, and has been 
charged with vegetable matter enough to ameliorate it for half a century 
at least. It rewards abundantly the labors of the husbandman, while 
the surrounding lands, that differ from this in no respect but one, viz., 
that their proportion of organic matter is smaller by five to ten per cent., 
are tilled without profit, or even at a loss. 

There are no soils in southern Ohio that produce as fine blue grass— 
that great basis of agricultural wealth—as those varieties of the black 
lands that have been derived from the limestone gravels. 

A single analysis is appended of an upland prairie soil from the farm 
of John Howell, Esq., of Clarke county (No. 10). Chemistry shows it to 
be extremely well equipped for all the purposes of agriculture—a fact 
which has been amply demonstrated by practical tests. It agrees very 
closely with analysis No. 4, as will be seen by a comparison of the re- 
sults. All that was said of the limestone gravel soil will apply to the 
one now under consideration. 

These analyses were executed for the Survey by Prof. Wormley. They 
are full of scientific interest, and, it is also believed, of practical value. 
Some of the inferences fairly deducible from these figures have been 
made in the foregoing pages, and others will suggest themselves to the 
intelligent reader. 


No. 1. Mad River bottoms. 
‘¢ 2. Buck Creek bottoms. 
“ 3. Subsoil of No. 2. 

44 
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Limestone gravel soil. 

White clay—unproductive. 

Subsoil of No. 5. 

Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
Subsoil to No. 7. 

Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
“10. Upland prairie soil. 


GON 














Soluble in hydrochloric acid ........ 60.84 | 48.91 | 15.27 | 13.23 | 5.20 | 235 
Organic matter and water .......... 3.53 | 854] 3.78} 4.05] 0.80] 0.12 | 
Sllicic acid .............2222ee enon ee 0.23} 0.06 | 0.06] 0.06 | 0.06 | 0.05 | 
Iron, sesquioxide .................-- 1.86 | 2.43 | 441 | 3.25] 280 | 1.16 
Alamina .........!--2-2.22.20000... 0.90 | 1.05 | 1.70; 165 | 050 | 0.10 
Mangranese ....... PR ...{ trace | 0.07 |trace | 0.03 | 0.09 | 0.05 
Lime, phosphate.................... 024 | 0.13 | 0.37 | 0.28] 0.07 | 010 
Lime, carbonate..........---....... 50.87 | 35.85 | 4.10 | 277] 0.21| 0.23 
esia, carbonate ............... 2.39} 058 | 0.46] 1.12] 0.29] 0.31 
aand potash.................... 0.53 | 0.10 | 0.06 | 0.10 | 0.10 | 0.10 
Sulphuric acid.... 2... .-.--020..... 0.12 | 0.10 | 0.10 | 0.05 | 0.03 | 0.06 
— m LT | | | 
Soluble matter found..........- 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 13.26 | 495 | 2.28 
Insoluble in hydrochloric acid ...... 39.16 | 51.09 | 84.73 | 86.77 | 94.80 | 97.65 
Organic matter.............-......- 6.03 | 20.80 | 6.61 | 5.00 | 2.05 | 2.46 
Silicic acid ..............2c.0ceeeee. 26.05 | 20,79 | 62.41 | 68.91 | 85.52 | 83.05 0 
Alumina and trace of iron.......... 4.23 | 6.22, 1213 | 7.38| 243] 7.17 
Manganese ...............0....02-- trace | trace trace | 0.32 0.15 
IME . 22. eee eee cece eee ee eee 0.92 | 0.77 | 0.71] 0.73 | 0.79 | 09 
Magnesia .............0.. cece eee eee 0.34 | 0.15 | 0.87] 0.41} 0.63 | 0.40 
Soda and potash...............0.2-. 1.40 | 227] 1.0 | 3.58] 262 | 2.62 
Phosphoric acid ..............2..... 0.34 | 0.19 | 0.40} 0.10] 0.18| 024] 0. 
Insoluble matter found......... 39.31 | 51.19 | 84.33 | 86.11 | 94.54 | 97.90 | 93.72 | 90.52 | 95.61 
Soluble matter found ........ .. 60.67 | 42.91 | 15.04 | 13.26] 495 | 298 











Total matter found......... 99.68 100.10 | 99.37 | 99.37 99.47 100.10 100.56 | 99.02 100.02 | 99.87 


V. WATER-SUPPLY. 


Brief mention must be made, in conclusion, of the water-supply of the 
county. The subject is one of great scientific and practical interest. It 
falls strictly within the purview of Geology, while at the same time it 
has most important relations to sanitary science. | 

Greene county has certainly a fair water-supply. It is not quite equal 
in this respect to Madison county, which must be set down as havimg, on 
the whole, the best watered area of the Third Geological District, but, 
on the other hand, its natural supply is infinitely better than that of 
Clermont, Brown, and Hamilton counties. A larger proportion of the 
water used by man and beast is derived from springs and the streams 
flowing from them than is usual in this section of the State. The Drift 
beds give rise to a part of these natural fountains, but al) of these will be 
left out of present account, and attention will be asked only to the springs 
that issue from the bedded rocks. 
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There are three prominent horizons of springs in the strata of Greene 
county. The lowermost of these marks the junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian formations. All.the conditions that favor the existence 
of numerous and generous springs are found here. The Clinton limestone 
furnishes a porous and fractured cap of considerable thickness, and the 
terminal shales of the Cincinnati group supply the impervious stratum 
which must turn the water outwards. It must also be remembered that 
this horizon is shown only along the sides of valleys which in themselves 
tempt the outflow of subterranean water. This whole geological bound- 
ary is marked as a water-bearer. The fine spring at Goe’s Station, which 
has been used as a source of railroad supply, may be taken as a represent- 
_ ative of the class. The head spring of Ludlow Creek, on the line of the 
Xenia and Fairfield pike, is another that belongs to this belt. They are 
found by hundreds within the county. Occasionally springs issue from 
some point in the Clinton formation where its base is not exposed. There 
can be no doubt that in many such instances they have the same real 
source as those already named. ‘Several fine springs near Grinnell’s Mill 
belong to this category. 

At a point about seventy-five feet higher in the scale the second of 
these water-bearing horizons is found. The summit of the Niagara 
shales is here reached, and throughout their whole extent in southern 
Ohio they make an important contribution to the natural water-supply. 
The springs issuing from this source are confined to two townships in 
Greene county, viz., Miami and Cedarville. Here, however, they are 
both numerous and important. Characteristic examples of them can be 
seen on the Water-cure grounds at Yellow Springs, now the farm of A. V. 
Sizer, Esq., along the gorge of the Little Miami from Grinnell’s Mill to 
Clifton, and in the valley of Massie’s Creek for two miles below Cedar- 
ville. | 

The third and last of these water-bearing beds is found from twenty to 
thirty feet above the one last named, in a shaly seam in the Springfield 
division of the Niagara series. It is of much less importance than either 
of the others in every way. The seam of shale is too thin to make an 
effective stop to -the descending water. Many fine springs, however, 
especially in the vicinity of the village of Yellow Springs, must be re- 
ferred to this horizon. The most remarkable of all, that from which the 
village of Yellow Springs derives its name, appears to issue from this 
level. There is good reason, however, for believing that its source lies 
deeper, and that its outlet is obstructed at its true horizon. In other 
words, it is probably derived from the greater belt of shales below. Its 
temperature varies but little with the change of seasons, and its volume 
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is not affected by drought or flood. Neither of these things could be true 
if its underground channel lay as close to the surface as its point of emer- 
gence would seem to indicate. According to measurements made twenty 
years ago under the direction of Hon. William C. Mills, at that time its 
proprietor, its volume of water is one hundred and seven and one-half 
gallons per minute. From some chemical examinations also made at the 
date above given, the statement has been published that the spring “de- 
posits bicarbonate of soda, magnesia, and iron, and is charged with car- 
bonic acid gas.” There are such obvious sins of omission in this state- 
ment that it fa:ls to inspire confidence. Its water contains, as will be 
seen, in addition to the usual impurities of limestone springs, a notable 
quantity of peroxide of iron. The ochreous travertine deposited by it 
has formed a bank in front of its point of issue that may be roughly esti- 
mated at seventy-eight thousand cubic yards. This deposit has doubtless 
raised the level of the spring to the point were it now appears. Its com- 
position is shown in the appended analysis (Mees.) 


Carbonate of lime ............00sscese covees coccee esvevcess senses nunnnnnen sevees sauna nannon 92.97 
“ MAGNESIA «20... ceceesee coseee eases nanune sencecces tecee ene nennen coseesees 2.42 
Sesquioxide of iron and alumina..... .......0. csccceccsccs covces cececs sesces cavessces 3.80 
Silicious matter...... ..scccoce secscscceces sonnen zenunnene nasser wunane secees sansnn see nannen vos 80 
99.99 


A heavy bed of thé same ochreous travertine that the spring is now de- 
positing, roughly estimated at fifty-five thousand cubic yards, is found two 
hundred yards to the north of the present point of outflow, showing that 
in the course of its history the spring has been shifted laterally as well as 
vertically. The raising of the spring vertically must have been a gradual 
process, due to the blocking up of the outlet by the slow accumulation of 
travertine, but the transfer of its waters to a lower point of the glen must 
have been made at once. 

Much of the surface of the main bank is covered with red cedar trees, 
some of which are at least a century old. From the relation that the parts 
so covered bear to the rest of the formation, we can see how insignificant 
an item a century is in the ages of its growth. 

No clue can be given as to the source of the iron of the spring. There 
is certainly no unusual amount of iron ore shown in any of the neighbor- 
ing rock sections. Iron occurs quite abundantly in the state of sulphuret 
throughout the Niagara shales, but other springs of the region that trav- 
erse the same rocks and issue at the same horizon, contain no noticeable 
quantity of iron. If the waters of the spring were slowly infiltrated 
through some large deposit of ochreous gravel, such as the later stages of 
the Drift produced through all of this country, an adequate source for its 
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mineral matter would be provided. There is room enough in the high- 
lands to the northward for such deposits, but none can now be pointed 
out. If, on the other hand, the deposit is derived from the bedded rocks, 
we can be sure that cavernous spaces must be left underground by the 
removal of so much material. 

So generous a fountain could never fail to attract to itself the human 
occupants of the country. Accordingly, we find that the earliest race of 
which we have any traces in the Mississippi valley, viz., the Mound- 
Builders, established themselves here. A symmetrical pile of earth and 
stone attests their interest and occupancy.* 

That the Indians who displaced and succeeded the Mound-Builders set 
a high value on the spring, is also amply attested. The spring lies 
about equidistant between two famous settlements of the Miamis, viz., 
Oldtown,above Xenia, which was one of their most valued corn-fields, 
and the Mad River Village, below Springfield, where Tecumseh was 
born.. The trail connecting these points passed by the spring, and fifty 
years ago, according to the testimony of the earlier white settlers, it was 
worn as deep as a buffalo path. It passed very near the present site of 
Antioch College, and descended into the glen by a break in its rocky 
wall, which is still used for a foot-path. 

At a later date this site was selected by the followers of Robert Owen 
for their socialistic experiment. A phalanstery was built, the chimney 
of which is still standing, but the location was soon abandoned for some 
reason, and the organization was transferred to New Harmony, Indiana. 

For the last forty years the spring has been the most notable place of 
summer resort in south-western Ohio, and justly so, for there is no other 
location within this region that unites so many attractions and advan- 
tages as this immediate neighborhood. A large hotel, capable of accom- 
modating several hundred summer guests, now occupies the grounds 
adjacent to it, and its waters seem certain to dispense health and happi- 
ness in an increasing ratio for the years to come. 

The main supply of water for human uses in Greene county is, how- 
ever, as elsewhere, derived from wells. Wherever the Drift beds are 
heavy enough, they yield an abundant and, on the whole, an excellent 
supply; but in points of Cedarville and Miami townships the Drift beds 
are too shallow to furnish an adequate amount, and it becomes necessary 
to penetrate the rocky floor in order to secure wells on which reliance 
can be placed. These wells generally obtain water when they strike the 


* The mound is now crowned with a summer-house. It may not be out of place to 
add that, from the summit of the mound, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay addressed 
a great audience on the same afternoon in the political campaign of 1840. 
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first of the water-bearing horizon named above, but it has been learned 
that this vein is uncertain, and the drilling is now continued until the 
great vein, or that borne by the surface of the Niagara shales, is reached. 

To one or two points of practical importance in.this connection atten- 
tion is here called. The veins, or rather sheets, of water found under 
ground are fed from no mysterious sources, but receive their supply, in 
considerable part at least, directly from above. Surface waters traverse 
the shallow, gravelly clay that covers the rocks easily and rapidly, and 
they descend through the porous limestone with almost equal facility. 
But it is often forgotten that all of the water descends, water from drains 
and cess-pools as well as from summer showers or winter snows. In 
point of fact no more effective drain is required for the discharge of ordi- 
nary household water waste than an opening into these gravelly clays 
affords and when the excavation is carried to the surface of the lime- 
stone, the drain discharges its contents with great promptness. The 
case is bad enough as already stated, but in point of fact it is even much 
worse than it i8 here represented. If the descending sewage and cess- 
pool water were all obliged to traverse the porous limestone before enter- 
ing the veins from which wells and springs are fed, we could be certain 
. that it would be quite thoroughly filtered. But the cap rock is not only 
porous, it is also fractured. Like all massive limestones, it is traversed 
by two sets of joints, which divide it into blocks of quite regular shape. 
But partly by solution and partly by contraction and settling, the faces 
of these divisional planes are no longer in contact. Crevices varying 
from an inch to a foot in width intersect the strata. They are generally 
filled with gravelly clay, but they allow a very free transmission of 
liquids from above. A very gross and dangerous communication is thus 
established between the neglected or polluted surface and the water veins 
depended on for daily use. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that drinking, water contam- 
inated with even a very minute proportion of undecomposed excretory 
matter becomes a common carrier of disease. Cholera and typhoid fever 
in particular are known to be very largely distributed in this manner. 
The addition of one grain of sewage defilement to the gallon was found, 
in the cholera epidemic of 1866, in London, to be directly connected 
with 71 per cent. of the whole mortality. The fact that cholera has 
wrought its worst ravages in this country in places quite similar in 
geological structure to the areas now under discussion is well known. 
The names of Sandusky, of Nashville, of Murfreesboro, of Paris, Kentucky, 
of Covington, Indiana, will recur to the minds of all. There is weighty 
reason for believing that the fatality of the disease in all these widely 
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separated points is due to the geological structure which they have in 
. common. The blocky limestones which underlie them all, taken in con- 
nection with the arrangements of well and, cess-pool that ordinarily pre- 
vail, renders not only possible, but, in many cases, necessary, the defile- 
ment of drinking water with the products of disease. 

There are two village sites in Greene county which, however attractive 
and advantageous in other respects, must be considered as positively 
unsafe with respect to their natural water-supply. The village sites re- 
ferred to are those of Yellow Springs and Clifton. 

In the former the danger of contaminated wells is rendered less from 
the fact that the dwellings are so widely separated from each other, but 
a very free connection between the privy vault and well of the same 
premises must certainly exist in many instances. Happily, on account 
of the trouble and expense of getting wells, cisterns have been a large 
dependence of the village from the first, and it is not known that any 
outbreak of disease can be traced to contaminated drinking water, but it 
cannot be amiss to call attention to the elements of danger involved. 

The village of Clifton, unfortunately, has not as good a record. No 
town of Ohio suffered more severely, in proportion to its population, from 
the cholera epidemic of 1849, than this little village.” To any one ac- 
quainted with its geological structure, and at the same time with the 
results of modern inquiries’in regard to the distribution of cholera, the 
suspicion that the water-supply was largely connected with the fatality 
of the disease cannot be repressed, and the history of the spread of the 
pestilence points to the same cause. 

The village is located on the north bank of the Little Miami River, 
which here occupies a deep and narrow gorge, wrought out of the Niagara 
limestone, as has been before stated. For forty or fifty rods back from 
the gorge there is but a shallow earthy covering of the rock, but beyond 
this the Drift increases in thickness until it is not less than fifty or 
seventy-five feet in depth. The village is mainly built upon the first 
named tract, but quite a number of dwellings are located on the higher 
ground. The latter derive their water-supply from the ordinary Drift 
wells of the country, while in the closer-built portions of the village 
on the low ground the wells descend from fifteen to twenty-five feet into 
the rock, probably deriving their water from the same horizon, viz., the 
summit of the Springfield division of the limestone. 

The cholera was confined to the lower part of the village, not a single 
case occurring in the higher ground. The disease made its appearance 
in the hotel or village tavern, a stranger who came into the village in 
the evening being attacked in the night and dying the next morning. 
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Seven deaths in all occurred in the tavern, and two also took place in a 
dwelling directly opposite to the hotel, and others in the neighborhood, 
the whole number amounting to forty. The water used in the tavern was 
derived from a street well, to which the occupants of adjacent dwellings also re- 
sorted to a considerable extent. If the facts could all be reached, it is quite 
probable that this street well would be found responsible for the violent 
outbreak and terrible fatality of the disease. 

These “limestone wells,” in all thickly settled areas, as towns or vil- 
lages, must obviously be looked upon with grave suspicion. The water 
which they furnish is very grateful to those who use it, it is true, for it 
is cool because of the depth from which it comes, and clear because it 
has been filtered efficiently enough, at least to remove all grosser im- 
purities, but despite its clearness and coolness it may be laden with the 
germs of the deadliest pestilence. Clear water is not necessarily pure 
water. 

A word of warning needs to be given in the same connection against 
the common Drift wells of the country. An ordinary well serves a two- 
fold oflice—it is a way to water and a draining-pit besides. Because the 
first oflice only is regarded in its construction, it is too often forgotten 
that it must, of necessity, discharge the latter function. Great care needs 
to be exercised over the area that can be influenced by this deep exca- 
vation. Certainly the drainage of privy-pits, barn-yards, and kitchen- 
waste ought to be most carefully excluded from the household water-sup- 
ply. Too often water from all of these sources contributes to the contents 
of wells, and they thus become, in an evil hour, fountains of disease and 
death. | 

One purpose, however, they sometimes serve, which, though not de- . 
signed or recognized, may be a source of positive advantage. When 
placed near dwellings they do much toward draining the building site, 
and thus add to its healthfulness. Of course this incongruous work 
ought not to be required of them, but in default of other provision for it 
the well assumes the office vicariously. A question may be raised as to 
where such water would do the greater harm—in a damp foundation and 
a wet cellar, or in the household well. If choice must be made between 
such unseemly alternations, probably the latter would be found: the less 
of two evils. But water-supply is altogether too important an element 
in the health of a community to be safely left to accident or to a short- 
sighted economy. It ought to be guarded with conscientious and intelli- 
gent care from possible contamination. 
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